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CHAPTEK  I. 

THE   "THBEE   CBANES "   IN   THE  VINTBY. 

ADJOINING  the  Vintry  Wharf,  and  at  the  corner  of  a  narrow 
lane  communicating  with  Thames-street,  there  stood,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  tavern  called  the 
"Three  Cranes."  This  old  and  renowned  place  of  entertain 
ment  had  then  been  in  existence  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
though  under  other  designations.  In  the  reign  of  Kichard  II., 
when  it  was  first  established,  it  was  styled  the  "  Painted  Tavern," 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  outer  walls  being  fancifully  coloured 
and  adorned  with  Bacchanalian  devices.  But  these  decorations 
went  out  of  fashion  in  time,  and  the  tavern,  somewhat  changing 
its  external  features,  though  preserving  all  its  internal  comforts 
and  accommodation,  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Three  Crowns," 
under  which  title  it  continued  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  became  (by  a  slight  modification)  the  "  Three  Cranes ;" 
and  so  remained  in  the  days  of  her  successor,  and,  indeed,  long 
afterwards. 

Not  that  the  last-adopted  denomination  had  any  reference,  as 
might  be  supposed,  to  the  three  huge  wooden  instruments  on  the 
wharf,  employed  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  unload  the  lighters 
and  other  vessels  that  brought  up  butts  and  hogsheads  of  wine 
from  the  larger  craft  below  bridge,  and  constantly  thronged  the 
banks ;  though,  no  doubt,  they  indirectly  suggested  it.  The 
"Three  Cranes  "  depicted  on  the  large  sign-board,  suspended  in 
front  of  the  tavern,  were  long-necked,  long-beaked  birds,  each 
with  a  golden  fish  in  its  bill. 

But  under  whatever  designation  it  might  be  known — Crown 
or  Crane — the  tavern  had  always  maintained  a  high  reputation 
for  excellence  of  wine  :  and  this  is  the  less  surprising  when  we 
take  into  account  its  close  proximity  to  the  vast  vaults  and 
cellars  of  the  Vintry,  where  the  choicest  produce  of  Gascony, 
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Bordeaux,  and  other  wine-growing  districts,  was  deposited ; 
some  of  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  would  find  its  way 
to  its  tables.  Good  wine,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  was 
cheap  enough  when  the  "  Three  Cranes  "  was  first  opened,  the 
delicate  juice  of  the  Gascoigne  grape  being  then  vended  at 
fourpence  the  gallon,  and  Khenish  at  sixpence !  Prices,  how 
ever,  had  risen  considerably  at  the  period  of  which  we  propose 
to  treat ;  but  the  tavern  was  as  well  reputed  and  well  frequented 
as  ever :  even  more  so,  for  it  had  considerably  advanced  in  esti 
mation  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  enterprising 
French  skipper,  Prosper  Bonaventure  by  name,  who  intrusted 
its  management  to  his  active  and  pretty  little  wife  Dameris, 
while  he  himself  prosecuted  his  trading  voyages  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Thames.  And  very  well  Madame  Bonaventure 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  hostess,  as  will  be  seen. 

Now,  as  the  skipper  was  a  very  sharp  fellow,  and  perfectly 
understood  his  business — practically  anticipating  the  trans 
atlantic  axiom  of  buying  at  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  at 
the  dearest — he  soon  contrived  to  grow  rich.  He  did  more  :  he 
pleased  his  customers  at  the  "  Three  Cranes."  Taking  care  to 
select  his  wines  judiciously,  and  having  good  opportunities,  he 
managed  to  obtain  possession  of  some  delicious  vintages,  which 
could  not  be  matched  elsewhere ;  and,  with  this  nectar  at  his 
command,  the  fortune  of  his  house  was  made.  All  the  town 
gallants  flocked  to  the  "  Three  Cranes  "  to  dine  at  the  admirable 
French  ordinary  newly  established  there,  and  crush  a  flask  or  so 
of  the  exquisite  Bordeaux,  about  which,  and  its  delicate  flavour 
and  bouquet,  all  the  connoisseurs  in  claret  were  raving.  From 
mid-day,  therefore,  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  nearly 
as  many  gay  barges  and  wherries  as  lighters  lying  off  the 
Vintry  Wharf;  and  sometimes,  when  accommodation  was 
wanting,  the  little  craft  were  moored  along  the  shore  all  the 
way  from  Queenhithe  to  the  Steelyard ;  at  which  latter  place 
the  "  Catherine  Wheel "  was  almost  as  much  noted  for  racy 
llhenish  and  high-dried  neats'  tongues  as  our  tavern  was  for  fine 
Bordeaux  and  well-seasoned  pates. 

Not  the  least,  however,  of  the  attractions  of  the  "  Three 
Cranes,"  was  the  hostess  herself.  A  lively  little  brunette  was 
Madame  Bonaventure,  still  young,  or  at  all  events,  very  far 
from  being  old  ;  with  extremely  fine  teeth,  which  she  was  fond 
of  displaying,  and  a  remarkably  neat  ankle,  which  she  felt  no 
inclination,  to  hide  beneath  the  sweep  of  her  round  circling 
farthingale.  Her  figure  was  quite  that  of  a  miniature  Venus  ; 
and  as,  like  most  of  her  countrywomen,  she  understood  the  art 
of  dress  to  admiration,  she  set  off  her  person  to  the  best  advan 
tage  ;  always  attiring  herself  in  a  style,  and  in  colours,  that 
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suited  her,  and  never  indulging  in.  an  unwarrantable  extrava 
gance  of  ruff,  or  absurd  and  unbecoming  length  of  peaked  bod- 
dice.  As  to  the  stuffs  she  wore,  they  were  certainly  above  her 
station,  for  no  court  dame  could  boast  of  richer  silks  than  those 
in  which  the  pretty  Dameris  appeared  on  fe"te  days  :  and  this 
was  accounted  for  by  reason  that  the  good  skipper  seldom 
returned  from  a  trip  to  France  without  bringing  his  wife  a  piece 
of  silk,  brocade,  or  velvet  from  Lyons ;  or  some  little  matter 
from  Paris,  such  as  a  ruff,  cuff,  partlet,  bandlet,  or  fillet.  Thus 
the  last  French  mode  might  be  seen  at  the  "  Three  Cranes," 
displayed  by  the  hostess,  as  well  as  the  last  French  cntremet  at 
its  table  ;  since,  among  other  important  accessories  to  the  well 
doing  of  the  house,  Madame  Bonaventure  kept  a  chef  de  cuisine 
— one  of  her  compatriots — of  such  superlative  skill,  that  in. 
later  times  he  must  infallibly  have  been  distinguished  as  a 
cordon  bleu. 

But  not  having  yet  completed  our  description  of  the  charming 
Bordelaise,  we  must  add  that  she  possessed  a  rich  southern 
complexion,  fine  sparkling  black  eyes,  shaded  by  long  dark  eye 
lashes,  and  overarched  by  jetty  brows  ;  and  that  her  raven  hair 
was  combed  back  and  gathered  in  a  large  roll  over  her  smooth 
forehead,  which  had  the  five  points  of  beauty  complete.  Over 
this  she  wore  a  prettily-conceived  coif,  with  a  frontlet.  A  well- 
starched,  well-plaited  ruff  encompassed  her  throat.  Her  upper 
lip  was  darkened,  but  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  down  like  the 
softest  silk  ;  and  this  peculiarity  (a  peculiarity  it  would  be  in  an 
Englishwoman,  though  frequently  observable  in  the  beauties  of 
the  south  of  France),  lent  additional  piquancy  and  zest  to  her 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  her  numerous  adorers.  Her  ankles  we 
have  said  were  trim ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  were 
oftener  displayed  in  an  embroidered  French  velvet  shoe  than  in 
one  of  Spanish  leather  ;  while  in  walking  out  she  increased  her 
stature  "  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine." 

Captain  Bonaventure  was  by  no  means  jealous  ;  and  even  if 
he  had  been,  it  would  have  mattered  little,  since  he  was  so 
constantly  away.  Fancying,  therefore,  she  had  some  of  the 
privileges  of  a  widow,  our  lively  Dameris  flirted  a  good  deal 
with  the  gayest  and  handsomest  of  the  galliards  frequenting 
her  house.  But  she  knew  where  to  stop ;  no  licence  or  inde 
corum  was  ever  permitted  at  the  "  Three  Cranes ;  "  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  the  hostess,  when  the  dissolute 
character  of  the  age  is  taken  into  consideration.  Besides  this, 
Cyprien,  a  stout  well-favoured  young  Gascon,  who  filled  the 
posts  of  drawer  and  chamberlain,  together  with  two  or  three 
other  trencher-scrapers,  who  served  at  table,  and  waited  on  the 
guests,  were  generally  sufficient  to  clear  the  house  of  any  trou- 
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blesome  roysterers.  Thus  the  reputation  of  the  "  Three 
Cran°s  "  was  unblemished,  in  spite  of  the  liveliness  and  coquetry 
of  its  mistress ;  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  malicious  tongues  of 
rival  tavern-keepers,  which  were  loud  against  it.  A  pretty 
woman  is  sure  to  have  enemies  and  calumniators,  and  Madame 
Bonaventure  had  more  than  enow ;  but  she  thought  very  little 
about  them. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  it  behoved  her  to  be 
careful ;  and  extremely  careful  she  was — not  leaving  a  single 
loophole  for  censure  or  attack.  This  was  the  question  of  reli 
gion.  On  first  taking  the  house,  Madame  Bonaventure  gave  it 
out  that  she  and  the  skipper  were  Huguenots,  descended  from 
families  who  had  suffered  much  persecution  during  the  time  of 
the  League,  for  stanch  adherence  to  their  faith  ;  and  the  state 
ment  was  generally  credited,  though  there  were  some  who  pro 
fessed  to  doubt  it.  Certain  it  was,  our  hostess  did  not  wear  any 
cross,  beads,  or  other  outward  symbol  of  Papacy.  And  though 
this  might  count  for  little,  it  was  never  discovered  that  she 
attended  mass  in  secret.  Her  movements  were  watched,  but 
without  anything  coming  to  light  that  had  reference  to  religious 
observances  of  any  kind.  Those  who  tried  to  trace  her,  found 
that  her  visits  were  mostly  paid  to  Paris  Garden,  the  Eose,  and 
the  Globe  (where  our  immortal  bard's  plays  were  then  being 
performed),  or  some  other  place  of  amusement ;  and  if  she  did 
go  on  the  river  at  times,  it  was  merely  upon  a  party  of  pleasure, 
accompanied  by  gay  gallants  in  velvet  cloaks  and  silken  doublets, 
and  by  light-hearted  dames  like  herself,  and  not  by  notorious 
plotters  or  sour  priests.  Still,  as  many  Bordeaux  merchants 
frequented  the  house,  as  well  as  traders  from  the  Hanse  towns, 
and  other  foreigners,  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  suspicious  as 
a  hot-bed  of  Romish  heresy  and  treason.  Moreover,  these 
maligners  affirmed  that  English  recusants,  as  well  as  seminary 
priests  from  abroad,  had  been  harboured  there,  and  clandestinely 
spirited  away  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  the  skipper;  but  the 
charges  were  never  substantiated,  and  could,  therefore,  only 
proceed  from  envy  and  malice.  Whatever  Madame  Bonaventure's 
religious  opinions  might  be,  she  kept  her  own  counsel  so  well 
that  no  one  ever  found  them  out. 

But  evil  days  were  at  hand.  Hitherto  all  had  been  smiling 
and  prosperous.  The  prospect  now  began  to  darken. 

"Within  the  last  twelve  months  a  strange  and  unlooked-for 
interference  had  taken  place  with  our  hostess's  profits,  which 
she  had  viewed,  at  first,  without  much  anxiety,  because  she  did 
not  clearly  comprehend  its  scope  ;  but  latterly,  as  its  formidable 
character  became  revealed,  it  began  to  fill  her  with  uneasiness. 
The  calamity,  as  she  naturally  enough  regarded  it,  arose  in  the 
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following  manner.  The  present  was  an  age  of  monopolies  and 
patents,  granted  by  a  crown  ever  eager  to  obtain  money  under 
any  pretext,  however  unjustifiable  and  iniquitous,  provided  it 
was  plausibly  coloured ;  and  these  vexatious  privileges  were 
purchased  by  greedy  and  unscrupulous  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  them  into  instruments  of  extortion  and  wrong.  Though 
various  branches  of  trade  and  industry  groaned  under  the  op 
pression  inflicted  upon  them,  there  were  no  means  of  redress. 
The  patentees  enjoyed  perfect  immunity,  grinding  them  down 
as  they  pleased,  farming  out  whole  districts,  and  dividing  the 
spoil.  Their  miserable  victims  dared  scarcely  murmur  ;  having 
ever  the  terrible  court  of  Star-Chamber  before  them,  which  their 
persecutors  could  command,  and  which  punished  libellers — as 
they  would  be  accounted,  if  they  gave  utterance  to  their  wrongs, 
and  charged  their  oppressors  with  misdoing — with  fine,  branding, 
and  the  pillory.  Many  were  handled  in  this  sort,  and  held  up 
in  terrorem  to  the  others.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Star- 
Chamber,  from  the  fearful  nature  of  its  machinery ;  its  extraor 
dinary  powers ;  the  notorious  corruption  and  venality  of  its 
officers ;  the  peculiarity  of  its  practice,  which  always  favoured 
the  plaintiff;  and  the  severity  with  which  it  punished  any  libel 
ling  or  slanderous  words  uttered  against  the  king's  representative 
(as  the  patentees  were  considered),  or  any  conspiracy  or  false 
accusation  brought  against  them  ;  it  came  to  pass,  we  say,  that 
this  terrible  court  became  as  much  dreaded  in  Protestant  England 
as  the  Inquisition  in  Catholic  Spain.  The  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  Star-Chamber  were,  as  we  learn  from  a  legal  authority, 
and  a  counsel  in  the  court,  "  fine,  imprisonment,  loss  of  ears,  or 
nailing  to  the  pillory,  slitting  the  nose,  branding  the  forehead, 
whipping  of  late  days,  wearing  of  papers  in  public  places,  or  any 
punishment  but  death."  And  John  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  writing 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  about  the  same  period,  observes,  that 
"  the  world  is  now  much  terrified  with  the  Star-Chamber,  there 
being  not  so  little  an  offence  against  any  proclamation  but  is 
liable  and  subject  to  the  censure  of  that  court.  And  for  pro 
clamations  and  patents,  they  are  become  so  ordinary  that  there 
is  no  end ;  every  day  bringing  forth  some  new  project  or  other. 
As,  within  these  two  days,  here  is  one  come  forth  for  tobacco, 
wholly  engrossed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoe  and  his  partners,  which,  if 
they  can  keep  and  maintain  against  the  general  clamour,  will 
be  a  great  commodity  ;  unless,  peradventure,  indignation,  rather 
than  all  other  reasons,  may  bring  that  filthy  weed  out  of  use." 
[What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  patent  now-a-days  ?  Would 
it  at  all  restrict  the  use  of  the  "  filthy  weed  ?  "]  "  In  truth," 
proceeds  Chamberlain,  "  the  world  doth  even  groan  under  the 
burthen  of  these  perpetual  patents,  which  are  become  so  frequent, 
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that  wkereas  at  the  king's  coming  in  there  were  complaints  of 
some  eight  or  nine  monopolies  then  in  being,  they  are  now  said 
to  be  multiplied  to  as  many  scores." 

From  the  foregoing  citation,  from  a  private  letter  of  the  time, 
the  state  of  public  feeling  may  be  gathered,  and  the  alarm 
occasioned  in  all  classes  by  these  oppressions  perfectly  under 
stood. 

Amongst  those  who  had  obtained  the  largest  share  of  spoil 
were  two  persons  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
our  history.  They  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis 
Mitchell, — both  names  held  in  general  dread  and  detestation, 
though  no  man  ventured  to  speak  ill  of  them  openly,  since  they 
were  as  implacable  in  their  animosities  as  usurious  and  griping 
in  their  demands ;  and  many  an  ear  had  been  lost,  many  a  nose 
slit,  many  a  back  scourged  at  the  cart's  tail,  because  the  un 
fortunate  owners  had  stigmatized  them  according  to  their  deserts. 
Thus  they  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  of  wrong ;  and,  with 
the  terrible  court  of  Star-Chamber  to  defend  them  and  to  punish 
their  enemies,  they  set  all  opposition  at  defiance. 

Insatiable  as  unscrupulous,  this  avaricious  pair  were  ever  on 
the  alert  to  devise  new  means  of  exaction  and  plunder,  and 
amongst  the  latest  and  most  productive  of  their  inventions  were 
three  patents,  which  they  had  obtained  through  the  instru 
mentality  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (half-brother  of  the  ruling 
favourite,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham) — and  for  due  considera 
tion-money,  of  course, — for  the  licensing  of  ale-houses,  the  in 
spection  of  inns  and  hostelries,  and  the  exclusive  manufacture 
of  gold  and  silver  thread.  It  is  with  the  two  former  of  these 
that  we  have  now  to  deal ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  their  mischievous 
operation  that  affected  Madame  Bonaventure  so  prejudicially ; 
and  this  we  shall  more  fully  explain,  as  it  will  serve  to  show  the 
working  of  a  frightful  system  of  extortion  and  injustice  happily 
no  longer  in  existence. 

By  the  sweeping  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  their  patents, 
the  whole  of  the  inns  of  the  metropolis  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  two  extortioners,  who  levied  such  imposts  as  they 
pleased.  The  withdrawal  of  a  licence,  or  the  total  suppression 
of  a  tavern,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  a  riotous  and  disorderly 
house,  immediately  followed  the  refusal  of  any  demand,  however 
excessive ;  and  most  persons  preferred  the  remote  possibility  of 
ruin,  with  the  chance  of  averting  it  by  ready  submission,  to 
the  positive  certainty  of  losing  both  substance  and  liberty  by 
resistance. 

Fearful  was  the  havoc  occasioned  by  these  licensed  depre 
dators,  yet  no  one  dared  to  check  them — no  one  ventured  to  re 
pine.  They  had  the  name  of  law  to  justify  their  proceedings. 
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and  all  its  authority  to  uphold  them.  Compromises  were  at 
tempted  in  some  instances,  but  they  were  found  unavailing. 
Easily  evaded  by  persons  who  never  intended  to  be  bound  by 
them,  they  only  added  keenness  to  the  original  provocation, 
without  offering  a  remedy  for  it.  The  two  bloodsuckers,  it  was 
clear,  would  not  desist  from  draining  the  life-current  from  the 
veins  of  their  victims  while  a  drop  remained.  And  they  were 
well  served  in  their  iniquitous  task, — for  the  plain  reason  that 
they  paid  their  agents  well.  Partners  they  had  none  ;  none,  at 
least,  who  cared  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  such.  But  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  law  (and,  indeed,  some  high  in  office, 
it  was  hinted),  the  sheriff's  followers,  bailiffs,  tipstaves,  and 
others,  were  all  in  their  pay ;  besides  a  host  of  myrmidons — 
base,  sordid  knaves,  who  scrupled  not  at  false-swearing,  cozen 
age,  or  any  sort  of  rascality,  even  forgery  of  legal  documents,  if 
required. 

No  wonder  poor  Madame  Bonaventure,  finding  she  had  got 
into  the  clutches  of  these  harpies,  began  to  tremble  for  the 
result. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

SIE   GILES   MOXPESSON   AND   HIS  PAETNEE. 

MADAME  BONAVENTUBE  had  already  paid  considerable  sums  to 
the  two  extortioners,  but  she  resisted  their  last  application ;  in 
consequence  of  which  she  received  a  monition  from  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  to  the  effect  that,  in  a  month's  time,  her  licence 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  her  house  shut  up,  unless,  in  the  in 
terim,  she  consented  to  make  amends  to  himself  and  his  co-pa 
tentee,  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  by  payment  of  the  sum  in  question, 
together  with  a  further  sum,  equal  to  it  in  amount,  by  way  of 
forfeit ;  thus  doubling  the  original  demand. 

Our  pretty  hostess,  it  would  seem,  had  placed  herself  in  an 
awkward  predicament  by  her  temerity.  Sir  Giles  was  not  a  man 
to  threaten  idly,  as  all  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  expe 
rienced  to  their  cost.  His  plan  was  to  make  himself  feared ;  and 
he  was  inexorable  as  fate  itself  to  a  creditor.  He  ever  exacted 
the  full  penalty  of  his  bond.  In  this  instance,  according  to  his 
own  notion,  he  had  acted  with  great  leniency ;  and  certainly, 
judged  by  his  customary  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  he 
had  shown  some  little  indulgence.  In  this  line  of  conduct  he 
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had  been  mainly  influenced  by  Iiis  partner,  who,  not  being  in 
sensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  fair  hostess,  hoped  to  win  her 
favour  by  a  show  of  consideration.  But  though  Madame  Bona- 
venture  was  willing  enough  for  her  own  purposes,  to  encourage 
Sir  Francis  Mitchell's  attentions  (she  detested  him  in  her  secret 
heart),  she  by  no  means  relied  upon  him  for  security.  A  more 
powerful  friend  was  held  in  reserve,  whom  she  meant  to  produce 
at  the  last  moment ;  and,  consequently,  she  was  not  so  ill  at  ease 
as  she  otherwise  would  have  been,  though  by  no  means  free  from 
misgiving. 

Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  a  terrible  enemy,  and  seldom 
thwarted  in  his  purpose.  That  she  knew.  But  no  man  was 
more  keenly  alive  to  his  own  interest  than  he ;  and  she  per 
suaded  herself  he  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  not  to  molest 
her,  in  which  case  she  was  safe.  Of  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  she 
had  less  apprehension;  for  though  equally  mischievous  and 
malevolent  with  his  partner,  he  was  far  feebler  of  purpose,  and 
for  the  most  part  governed  by  him.  Besides,  she  felt  she  had 
the  amorous  knight  in  her  toils,  and  could  easily  manage  him  if 
he  were  alone. 

So  the  case  stood  with  respect  to  our  pretty  hostess ;  but, 
before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  more^complete 
description  of  the  two  birds  of  prey  by  whom  she  was  threatened 
with  beak  and  talon. 

The  master-spirit  of  the  twain  was  undoubtedly  Sir  Giles 
Mompesaon.  Quick  in  conception  of  villany,  he  was  equally 
daring  in  execution.  How  he  had  risen  to  his  present  bad 
eminence,  no  one  precisely  knew ;  because,  with  the  craft  and 
subtlety  that  distinguished  him,  he  laid  his  schemes  so  deeply, 
and  covered  his  proceedings  with  so  thick  a  veil,  that  they  had 
been  rarely  detected.  Report,  however,  spoke  of  him  as  a  usurer 
of  the  vilest  kind,  who  wrung  exorbitant  interests  from  needy 
borrowers, — who  advanced  money  to  expectant  heirs,  with  the 
intention  of  plundering  them  of  their  inheritance, — and  who 
resorted  to  every  trick  and  malpractice  permitted  by  the  law  to 
benefit  himself  at  his  neighbour's  expense.  These  were  bad 
enough,  but  even  graver  accusations  were  made  against  him. 
It  was  whispered  that  he  had  obtained  fraudulent  possession  of 
deeds  and  family  papers,  which  had  enabled  him  to  wrest  estates 
from  their  rightful  owners ;  and  some  did  not  scruple  to  add  to 
these  charges,  that  he  had  forged  documents  to  carry  out  his 
nefarious  designs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  comparative  poverty 
he  speedily  rose  to  wealth ;  and,  as  his  means  increased,  so  his 
avaricious  schemes  were  multiplied  and  extended.  His  earlier 
days  were  passed  in  complete  obscurity,  none  but  the  neediest 
spendthrift  or  the  most  desperate  gambler  knowing  where  he 
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dwelt ;  and  every  one  who  found  him  out  in  his  wretched  abode 
near  the  Marshalsea,  had  reason  to  regret  his  visit.  Now  he  was 
well  enough  known  by  many  a  courtly  prodigal,  and  his  large 
mansion  near  Fleet  Bridge  (it  was  said  of  him  that  he  always 
chose  the  neighbourhood  of  a  prison  for  his  dwelling)  was  resorted 
to  by  the  town  gallants,  whose  necessities  or  extravagance  com 
pelled  them  to  obtain  supplies  at  exorbitant  interest.  Lavish  in 
his  expenditure  on  occasions,  Sir  Giles  was  habitually  so  greedy 
and  penurious,  that  he  begrudged  every  tester  he  expended.  He 
wished  to  keep  up  a  show  of  hospitality  without  cost,  and  secretly 
pleased  himself  by  thinking  that  he  made  his  guests  pay  for  his 
entertainments,  and  even  for  his  establishment.  His  servants 
complained  of  being  half-starved,  though  he  was  constantly  at 
war  with  them  for  their  wastefulness  and  riot.  He  made,  how 
ever,  a  great  display  of  attendants,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  whole 
retinue  of  myrmidons  at  his  beck  and  call ;  and  these,  as  before 
observed,  were  well  paid.  They  were  the  crows  that  followed 
the  vultures,  and  picked  the  bones  of  the  spoil  when  their 
ravening  masters  had  been  fully  glutted. 

In  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  as  already  remarked,  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  found  an  instrument  in  every  way  fitted  to  his  pur 
poses  ;  and  he  worked  it  with  terrible  effect,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter.  With  him  it  was  at  once  a  weapon  to  destroy,  and 
a  shield  to  protect.  This  court  claimed  "a  superlative  power  not 
only  to  take  causes  from  other  courts  and  punish  them  there, 
but  also  to  punish  offences  secondarily,  when  other  courts  have 
punished  them."  Taking  advantage  of  this  privilege,  when  a 
suit  was  commenced  against  him  elsewhere,  Sir  Giles  contrived 
to  remove  it  to  the  Star-Chamber,  where,  being  omnipotent  with 
clerks  and  counsel,  he  was  sure  of  success, — the  complaints 
being  so  warily  contrived,  the  examinations  so  adroitly  framed, 
and  the  interrogatories  so  numerous  and  perplexing,  that  the 
defendant,  or  delinquent,  as  he  was  indifferently  styled,  was 
certain  to  be  baffled  and  defeated.  "  The  sentences  of  this 
court,"  it  has  been  said  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
practice,  and  very  favourably  inclined  to  it,  "  strike  to  the  root 
of  men's  reputations,  and  many  times  of  their  estates ;  "  and, 
again,  it  was  a  rule  with  it,  that  the  prosecutor  "  was  ever  in 
tended  to  be  favoured."  Knowing  this  as  well  as  the  high  legal 
authority  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  Sir  Giles  ever  placed 
himself  in  the  favoured  position,  and,  with  the  aid  of  this 
iniquitous  tribunal,  blasted  many  a  fair  reputation,  and  con 
signed  many  a  victim  of  its  injustice  to  the  Fleet,  there  to  rot 
till  he  paid  him  the  utmost  of  his  demands,  or  paid  the  debt  of 
nature. 

In  an  age  less  corrupt  and  venal  than  that  under  considera- 
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tion,  such  a  careei  could  not  have  long  continued  without  check. 
But  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  from  the  neediness  of  the  monarch 
himself,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  minions  and  courtiers  and  their 
satellites — each  striving  to  enrich  himself,  no  matter  how — a 
thousand  abuses,  both  of  right  and  justice,  were  tolerated  or 
connived  at,  crime  stalking  abroad  unpunished.  The  Star- 
Chamber  itself  served  the  king,  as,  in  a  less  degree,  it  served 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  his  revenue;  half  the  fines  mulcted  from  those 
who  incurred  its  censure  or  its  punishments  being  awarded  to 
the  crown.  Thus  nice  inquiries  were  rarely  made,  unless  a 
public  example  was  needed,  when  the  wrong-doer  was  compelled 
to  disgorge  his  plunder.  But  this  was  never  done  till  the  pear 
was  fully  ripe.  Sir  Giles,  however,  had  no  apprehensions  of  any 
such  result  in  his  case.  Like  a  sly  fox,  or  rather  like  a  crafty 
wolf,  he  was  too  confident  in  his  own  cunning  and  resources  to 
fear  being  caught  in  such  a  trap. 

His  title  was  purchased,  and  he  reaped  his  reward  in  the 
consequence  it  gave  him.  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  acted  likewise ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  connection  between  the 
worthy  pair  commenced.  Hitherto  they  had  been  in  opposition, 
and  though  very  different  in  temperament  and  in  modes  of  pro 
ceeding,  they  had  one  aim  in  common ;  and,  recognizing  great 
merit  in  each  other,  coupled  with  a  power  of  mutual  assistance, 
they  agreed  to  act  in  concert.  Sir  Francis  was  as  cautious  and 
timid  as  Sir  Giles  was  daring  and  inflexible  ;  the  one  being  the 
best  contriver  of  a  scheme,  and  the  other  the  fittest  to  carry  it 
out.  Sir  Francis  trembled  at  his  own  devices,  and  their  possible 
consequences :  Sir  Giles  adopted  his  schemes,  if  promising,  and 
laughed  at  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  them.  The 
one  was  the  head,  the  other  the  arm.  Not  that  Sir  Giles  lacked 
the  ability  to  weave  as  subtle  a  web  of  deceit  as  his  partner ; 
but  each  took  his  line.  It  saved  time.  The  plan  of  licensing 
and  inspecting  taverns  and  hotels  had  originated  with  Sir 
Francis,  and  very  profitable  it  proved.  But  Sir  Giles  carried 
it  out  much  further  than  his  partner  had  proposed,  or  thought 
prudent. 

And  they  were  as  different  in  personal  appearance,  as  in 
mental  qualities  and  disposition.  Mompesson  was  the  dashing 
eagle,  Mitchell  the  sorry  kite.  Sir  Francis  was  weakly,  emaci 
ated  in  frame ;  much  given  to  sensual  indulgence ;  and  his  body 
conformed  to  his  timorous  organization.  His  shrunken  shanks 
scarcely  sufficed  to  support  him ;  his  back  was  bent ;  his  eyes 
blear ;  his  head  bald ;  and  his  chin,  which  was  continually 
wagging,  clothed  with  a  scanty  yellow  beard,  shaped  like  a 
stiletto ;  while  his  sandy  mustachios  were  curled  upward.  He 
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was  dressed  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  and  affected  the  air 
of  a  young  court  gallant.  His  doublet,  hose,  and  mantle  were 
ever  of  the  gayest  and  most  fanciful  hues,  and  of  the  richest 
stuffs ;  he  wore  a  diamond  brooch  in  his  beaver,  and  sashes,  tied 
like  garters,  round  his  thin  legs,  which  were  utterly  destitute  of 
calf.  Preposterously  large  roses  covered  his  shoes ;  his  ruff  was 
a  "  treble-quadruple-dedallion ; "  his  gloves  richly  embroidered ; 
a  large  crimson  satin  purse  hung  from  his  girdle ;  and  he  was 
scented  with  powders  and  pulvilios.  This  withered  coxcomb 
affected  the  mincing  gait  of  a  young  man ;  and,  though  rather 
an  object  of  derision  than  admiration  with  the  fair  sex,  per 
suaded  himself  they  were  all  captivated  by  him.  The  vast  sums 
he  so  unjustly  acquired  did  not  long  remain  in  his  possession, 
but  were  dispersed  in  ministering  to  his  follies  and  depravity. 
Timorous  he  was  by  nature,  as  we  have  said,  but  cruel  and  un 
relenting  in  proportion  to  his  cowardice ;  and  where  an  injury 
could  be  securely  inflicted,  or  a  prostrate  foe  struck  with  im 
punity,  he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Sir  Giles  himself  was 
scarcely  so  malignant  and  implacable. 

A  strong  contrast  to  this  dastardly  debauchee  was  offered  by 
the  bolder  villain.  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  with  a  striking  physiognomy,  but  dark  and  sinister  in 
expression.  His  eyes  were  black,  singularly  piercing,  and 
flashed  with  the  fiercest  fire  when  kindled  by  passion.  A  finely- 
formed  aquiline  nose  gave  a  hawklike  character  to  his  face  ;  his 
hair  was  coal-black  (though  he  was  no  longer  young),  and  hung 
in  long  ringlets  over  his  neck  and  shoulders.  He  wore  the 
handsomely-cut  beard  and  mustache  subsequently  depicted  in 
the  portraits  of  Vandyke,  which  suited  the  stern  gravity  of  his 
countenance.  Hich,  though  sober  in  his  attire,  he  always 
affected  a  dark  colour,  being  generally  habited  in  a  doublet  of 
black  quilted  silk,  Venetian  hose,  and  a  murrey-coloured  velvet 
mantle.  His  conical  hat  was  ornamented  with  a  single  black 
ostrich  feather ;  and  he  carried  a  long  rapier  by  his  side,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  was  singularly  skilful,  being  one  of  Vincentio 
Saviolo's  best  pupils.  Sir  Giles  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
height,  with  a  well-proportioned,  athletic  figure ;  and  his  strength 
and  address  were  such,  that  there  seemed  good  reason  for  his 
boast,  when  he  declared,  as  he  often  did,  "  that  he  feared  no  man 
living,  in  fair  fight, — no,  nor  any  two  men." 

Sir  Giles  had  none  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  partner.  Tem 
perate  in  his  living,  he  had  never  been  known  to  commit  an 
excess  at  table ;  nor  were  the  blandishments  or  lures  of  the  fair 
sex  ever  successfully  spread  for  him.  If  his  arm  was  of  iron, 
his  heart  seemed  of  adamant,  utterly  impenetrable  by  any  gentle 
emotion.  It  was  affirmed,  and  believed-  that  he  had  never  shed 
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a  tear.  His  sole  passion  appeared  to  be  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  unattended  by  the  desire  to  spend  it.  He  bestowed  no 
gifts.  He  had  no  family,  no  kinsmen,  whom  he  cared  to  acknow 
ledge.  He  stood  alone — a  hard,  grasping  man, — a  bondslave  of 
Mammon. 

When  it  pleased  him,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  could  play  the 
courtier,  and  fawn  and  gloze  like  the  rest.  A  consummate 
hypocrite,  he  easily  assumed  any  part  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  enact ;  but  the  tone  natural  to  him  was  one  of  insolent 
domination  and  bitter  raillery.  He  sneered  at  all  things,  human 
and  divine ;  and  there  was  mockery  in  his  laughter,  as  well  as 
venom  in  his  jests.  His  manner,  however,  was  not  without  a 
certain  cold  and  grave  dignity,  and  he  clothed  himself,  like  his 
purposes,  in  inscrutable  reserve,  on  occasions  requiring  it.  So 
ominous  was  his  presence,  that  many  persons  got  out  of  his  way, 
fearing  to  come  in  contact  with  him,  or  give  him  offence ;  and 
the  broad  walk  at  Paul's  was  sometimes  cleared  as  he  took  his 
way  along  it,  followed  by  his  band  of  tipstaves. 

If  this  were  the  case  with  persons  who  had  no  immediate 
ground  of  apprehension  from  him,  how  much  terror  his  sombre 
figure  must  have  inspired  when  presented,  as  it  was,  to  Madame 
Bonaventnre,  with  the  aspect  of  a  merciless  creditor,  armed  with 
full  power  to  enforce  his  claims,  and  resolved  not  to  abate  a  jot 
of  them ! 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE     PEENCH     OBDINAEY. 

THE  month  allowed  by  the  notice  expired,  and  Madame  Eona- 
venture's  day  of  reckoning  arrived. 

No  arrangement  had  been  attempted  in  the  interim,  though 
abundant  opportunities  of  doing  so  were  afforded  her,  as  Sir 
Francis  Mitchell  visited  the  "  Three  Cranes  "  almost  daily.  She 
appeared  to  treat  the  matter  very  lightly,  always  putting  it  off 
when  mentioned ;  and  even  towards  the  last  seemed  quite  un 
concerned,  as  if  entertaining  no  fear  of  the  result.  Apparently 
everything  went  on  just  as  usual,  and  no  one  would  have  sup 
posed,  from  Madame  Bonaventure's  manner,  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  a  mine  being  sprung  beneath  her  feet. 
Perhaps  she  fancied  she  had  countermined  her  opponents,  and 
so  felt  secure.  Her  indifference  puzzled  Sir  Francis,  who  knew 
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not  whether  to  attribute  it  to  insensibility  or  over-confidence. 
He  was  curious  to  see  how  she  would  conduct  herself  when  the 
crisis  came ;  and  for  that  purpose  repaired  to  the  tavern,  about 
dinner-time,  on  the  appointed  day. 

The  hostess  received  him  very  graciously ;  trifled  and  jested 
with  him  as  was  her  custom,  and  looked  all  blandishments  and 
smiles  to  him  and  everybody  else,  as  if  nothing  could  possibly 
happen  to  disturb  her  serenity.  Sir  Francis  was  more  perplexed 
than  ever.  With  the  levity  and  heedlessness  of  a  Frenchwoman, 
she  must  have  forgotten  all  about  the  claim.  What  if  he  should 
venture  to  remind  her  of  it?  Better  not.  The  application 
would  come  soon  enough.  He  was  glad  it  devolved  upon  his 
partner,  and  not  on  himself,  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  so 
charming  a  person.  He  really  could  not  do  it.  And  yet  all 
the  while  he  chuckled  internally  as  he  thought  of  the  terrible 
dilemma  in  which  she  would  be  speedily  caught,  and  how  com 
pletely  it  would  place  her  at  his  mercy.  She  must  come  to 
terms  then.  And  Sir  Francis  rubbed  his  skinny  hands  gleefully 
at  the  thought.  On  her  part,  Madame  Bonaventure  guessed 
what  was  passing  in  his  breast,  and  secretly  enjoyed  the  idea  of 
checkmating  him.  With  a  captivating  smile  she  left  him  to 
attend  to  her  numerous  guests. 

And  very  numerous  they  were  on  that  day— more  so  than 
usual.  Sir  Francis,  who  had  brought  a  boat  from  Westminster, 
where  he  dwelt,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  landing  at  the 
stairs,  invested  as  they  were  with  barges,  wherries,  and  water 
men,  all  of  whom  had  evidently  brought  customers  to  the 
"  Three  Cranes."  Besides  these,  there  were  two  or  three  gilded 
pinnaces  lying  off  the  wharf,  with  oarsmen  in  rich  liveries, 
evidently  belonging  to  persons  of  rank. 

The  benches  and  little  tables  in  front  of  the  tavern  were 
occupied  by  foreign  merchants  and  traders,  discussing  their 
affairs  over  a  stoup  of  Bordeaux.  Others,  similarly  employed, 
sat  at  the  open  casements  in  the  rooms  above ;  each  story  pro 
jecting  so  much  beyond  the  other,  that  the  old  building,  crowned 
with  its  fanciful  gables  and  heavy  chimneys,  looked  top-heavy, 
and  as  if  it  would  roll  over  into  the  Thames  some  day.  Others, 
again,  were  seated  over  their  wine  in  the  pleasant  little  chamber 
built  over  the  porch,  which,  advancing  considerably  beyond  the 
door,  afforded  a  delightful  prospect,  from  its  lantern-like  windows, 
of  the  river,  now  sparkling  with  sunshine  (it  was  a  bright  May 
day),  and  covered  with  craft,  extending  on  the  one  hand  to 
Baynard's  Castle,  and  on  the  other  to  the  most  picturesque 
object  to  be  found  then,  or  since,  in  London — the  ancient 
Bridge,  with  its  towers,  gateways,  lofty  superstructures,  and 
narrow  arches,  through  which  the  current  dashed  swiftly  ;  and, 
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of  course,  commanding  a  complete  view  of  the  opposite  bank, 
beginning  with  Saint  Saviour's  fine  old  church,  Winchester 
House,  the  walks,  gardens,  and  play-houses,  and  ending  with 
the  fine  groves  of  timber  skirting  Lambeth  Marshes.  Others 
repaired  to  the  smooth  and  well-kept  bowling  alley  in  the  narrow 
court  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  mulberry-tree 
two  centuries  older  than  the  tavern  itself — to  recreate  themselves 
with  the  healthful  pastime  there  afforded,  and  indulge  at  the 
same  time  in  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  fulminations  against  it,  had  already  made  its  way 
among  the  people. 

The  ordinary  was  held  in  the  principal  room  in  the  house, 
which  was  well  enough  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  lofty  and 
spacious,  and  lighted  by  an  oriel  window  at  the  upper  end. 
Over  the  high  carved  chimney-piece  were  the  arms  of  the 
Vintners'  Company,  sable,  a  chevron  cetu,  three  tuns  argent, 
with  a  Bacchus  for  a  crest.  The  ceiling  was  moulded,  and  the 
wainscots  of  oak  ;  against  the  latter  several  paintings  were  hung. 
One  of  these  represented  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
another  the  triumphal  entry  of  Henri  IV.  into  rebellious  Paris. 
Besides  these,  there  were  portraits  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
James  I. ;  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  his  favourite ;  and  the 
youthful  Louis  XIII.,  king  of  France.  A  long  table  generally 
ran  down  the  centre  of  the  room ;  but  on  this  occasion  there 
was  a  raised  cross  table  at  the  upper  end,  with  a  traverse,  or 
curtain,  partially  drawn  before  it,  proclaiming  the  presence  of 
important  guests.  Here  the  napery  was  finer,  and  the  drinking- 
vessels  handsomer,  than  those  used  at  the  lower  board.  A  grand 
banquet  seemed  taking  place.  Long-necked  flasks  were  placed 
in  coolers,  and  the  buffets  were  covered  with  flagons  and  glasses. 
The  table  groaned  beneath  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  set 
upon  it.  In  addition  to  the  customary  yeoman-waiters,  there  were  a 
host  of  serving-men  in  rich  and  varied  liveries  ;  but  these  attended 
exclusively  on  their  lords  at  the  raised  table,  behind  the  traverse. 

As  Sir  Francis  was  ushered  into  the  eating-room,  he  was  quite 
taken  aback  by  the  unusually  magnificent  display,  and  felt 
greatly  surprised  that  no  hint  of  the  banquet  had  been  given 
him  on  his  arrival  by  the  hostess.  The  feast  had  already  com 
menced,  and  all  the  yeoman-waiters  and  trencher-scrapers  were 
too  busily  occupied  to  attend  to  him.  Cyprien,  who  marshalled 
the  dishes  at  the  lower  table,  did  not  deign  to  notice  him,  and 
was  deaf  to  his  demand  for  a  place.  It  seemed  probable  he 
would  not  obtain  one  at  all,  and  he  was  about  to  retire,  much 
disconcerted,  when  a  young  man,  somewhat  plainly  habited,  and 
who  seemed  a  stranger  to  all  present,  very  good-naturedly  made 
room  for  him.  In  this  way  he  was  squeezed  in.  ... 
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Sir  Francis  then  cast  a  look  round  to  ascertain  who  were 
present ;  but  he  was  so  inconveniently  situated,  and  the  crowd 
of  serving-men  was  so  great  at  the  upper  table,  that  he  could 
only  imperfectly  distinguish  those  seated  at  it ;  besides  which, 
most  of  the  guests  were  hidden  by  the  traverse.  Such,  however, 
as  he  could  make  out  were  richly  attired  in  doublets  of  silk  and 
satin,  while  their  rich  velvet  mantles,  plumed  and  jewelled  caps, 
and  long  rapiers,  were  carried  by  their  servants. 

Two  or  three  turned  round  to  look  at  him  as  he  sat  down,  and 
amongst  these  he  remarked  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  whose  presence 
was  far  from  agreeable  to  him ;  for  though  Sir  Edward  was 
secretly  connected  with  him  and  Sir  Giles,  and  took  tithe  of 
their  spoliations,  he  disowned  them  in  public,  and  would 
assuredly  not  countenance  any  open  display  of  their  rapacious 
proceedings. 

Another  personage  whom  he  recognised,  from  his  obesity, 
the  peculiarity  of  his  long  flowing  perriwig,  and  his  black  velvet 
Parisian  pourpoint,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  glittering 
habiliments  of  his  companions,  was  Doctor  Mayerne-Turquet, 
the  celebrated  French  professor  of  medicine,  then  so  high  in. 
favour  with  James,  that,  having  been  loaded  with  honours  and 
dignities,  he  had  been  recently  named  the  king's  first  physician. 
Doctor  Mayerne's  abilities  were  so  distinguished,  that  his  Pro 
testant  faith  alone  prevented  him  from  occupying  the  same 
eminent  position  in  the  court  of  France  that  he  did  in  that  of 
England.  The  doctor's  presence  at  the  banquet  was  unpro- 
pitious  ;  it  was  natural  that  he  should  befriend  a  countrywoman, 
and  a  Huguenot,  like  himself,  and  possessing  the  royal  ear,  he 
might  make  such  representations  as  he  pleased  to  the  king  of 
what  should  occur.  Sir  Francis  hoped  he  would  be  gone  before 
Sir  Giles  appeared. 

But  there  was  yet  a  third  person,  who  gave  the  usurious  knight 
more  uneasiness  than  the  other  two.  This  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  with  fair  hair  and  delicate  features,  whose  slight 
elegant  figure  was  arrayed  in  a  crimson  satin  doublet,  slashed 
with  white,  and  hose  of  the  same  colours  and  fabric.  The  young 
nobleman  in  question,  whose  handsome  features  and  prematurely- 
wasted  frame  bore  the  impress  of  cynicism  and  debauchery,  was 
Lord  Boos,  then  recently  entrapped  into  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  Secretary  of  State :  a  marriage 
productive  of  the  usual  consequences  of  such  imprudent  arrange 
ments — neglect  on  the  one  side,  tinhappiness  on  the  other.  Lord 
Roos  was  Sir  Francis's  sworn  enemy.  Like  many  other  such 
gay  moths,  he  had  been  severely  singed  by  fluttering  into  the 
dazzling  lights  held  up  to  him,  when  he  wanted  money,  by  the 
two  usurers  ;  and  he  had  often  vowed  revenge  against  them  for 
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the  manner  in  which  they  had  fleeced  him.  Sir  Francis  did  not 
usually  give  any  great  heed  to  his  threats,  being  too  much 
accustomed  to  reproaches  and  menaces  from  his  victims  to  feel 
alarm  or  compunction  ;  but  just  now  the  case  was  different,  and 
he  could  not  help  fearing  the  vindictive  young  lord  might  seize 
the  opportunity  of  serving  him  an  ill  turn — if,  indeed,  he  had  not 
come  there  expressly  for  the  purpose,  which  seemed  probable, 
from  the  fierce  and  disdainful  glances  he  cast  at  him. 

An  angry  murmur  pervaded  the  upper  table  on  Sir  Francis's 
appearance;  and  something  was  said  which,  though  he  could 
not  gather  its  precise  import,  did  not  sound  agreeably  to  his 
ears.  He  felt  he  had  unwittingly  brought  his  head  near  a  hornets' 
nest,  and  might  esteem  himself  lucky  if  he  escaped  without 
stinging.  However,  there  was  no  retreating  now;  for  though 
his  fear  counselled  flight,  very  shame  restrained  him. 

The  repast  was  varied  and  abundant,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
fricassees,  collops  and  rashers,  boiled  salmon  from  the  Thames, 
trout  and  pike  from  the  same  river,  boiled  pea-chickens  and 
turkey-poults,  and  florentines  of  puff  paste,  calf 's-foot  pies,  and 
set  custards.  Between  each  guest  a  boiled  salad  was  placed, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  what  we  should  term  a  dish  of 
vegetables,  except  that  the  vegetables  were  somewhat  differently 
prepared ;  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  sugar  being  added  to  the 
pulped  carrots,  besides  a  handful  of  currants,  vinegar,  and  butter. 
A  similar  plan  was  adopted  with  the  salads  of  burrage,  chicory, 
marigold  leaves,  bugloss,  asparagus,  rocket,  and  alexanders, 
and  many  other  plants  discontinued  in  modern  cookery,  but 
then  much  esteemed ;  oil  and  vinegar  being  used  with  some, 
and  spices  with  all ;  while  each  dish  was  garnished  with  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs.  A  jowl  of  sturgeon  was  carried  to  the  upper 
table,  where  there  was  also  a  baked  swan,  and  a  roasted  bustard, 
flanked  by  two  stately  venison  pasties.  This  was  only  the  first 
service ;  and  two  others  followed,  consisting  of  a  fawn  with  a 
pudding  inside  it,  a  grand  salad,  hot  olive  pies,  baked  neats' 
tongues,  fried  calves'  tongues,  baked  Italian  pudding,  a  farced 
leg  of  lamb  in  the  French  fashion,  orangeade  pie,  buttered  crabs, 
anchovies,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  little  made  dishes,  and 
quelquechoses,  scattered  over  the  table.  With  such  a  profusion 
of  good  things,  it  may  appear  surprising  that  Sir  Francis  should 
find  very  little  to  eat ;  but  the  attendants  all  seemed  in  league 
against  him,  and  whenever  he  set  his  eye  upon  a  dish,  it  was 
sure  to  be  placed  out  of  reach.  Sir  Francis  was  a  great  epicure, 
and  the  Thames  salmon  looked  delicious ;  but  he  would  have 
failed  in  obtaining  a  slice  of  it,  if  his  neighbour  (the  young  man 
who  had  made  room  for  him)  had  not  given  him  the  well-filled 
trencher  intended  for  himself.  In  the  same  way  he  secured  the 
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wing  of  a  boiled  capon,  larded  with  preserved  lemons,  the  sauce 
of  which  was  exquisite,  as  he  well  knew  from  experience. 
Cyprien,  however,  took  care  he  should  get  none  of  the  turkey- 
poults  or  the  florentines,  but  whipped  off  both  dishes  from  under 
his  very  nose ;  and  a  like  fate  would  have  attended  a  lumbar  pie 
but  for  the  interference  of  his  good-natured  neighbour,  who 
again  came  to  his  aid,  and  rescued  it  from  the  clutches  of  the 
saucy  Gascon,  just  as  it  was  being  borne  away. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

A  STAB-CHAMBEE  VICTIM. 

His  hunger  being  somewhat  stayed,  Sir  Francis  now  found 
leisure  to  consider  the  young  man  who  had  so  greatly  befriended 
him,  and,  as  a  means  of  promoting  conversation  between  them, 
began  by  filling  his  glass  from  a  flask  of  excellent  Bordeaux,  of 
which,  in  spite  of  Cyprien's  efforts  to  prevent  him,  he  had  con 
trived  to  gain  possession.  The  young  man  acknowledged  his 
courtesy  with  a  smile,  praised  the  wine,  and  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
repast,  for  which  he  said  he  was  quite  unprepared.  It  was  not 
Sir  Francis's  way  to  feel  or  express  much  interest  in  strangers, 
and  he  disliked  young  men,  especially  when  they  were  hand 
some,  as  was  the  case  with  his  new  acquaintance  ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  youth  that  riveted  his  attention. 

From  the  plainness  of  his  attire,  and  a  certain  not  unpleasing 
rusticity  of  air,  Sir  Francis  comprehended  at  once  that  he  was 
fresh  from  the  country ;  but  he  also  felt  satisfied,  from  his  bear 
ing  and  deportment,  that  he  was  a  gentleman :  a  term  not  quite 
so  vaguely  applied  then,  as  it  is  now-a-days.  The  youth  had  a 
fine  frank  countenance,  remarkable  for  manly  beauty  and  intelli 
gence,  and  a  figure  perfectly  proportioned  and  athletic.  Sir 
Francis  set  him  down  as  well  skilled  in  all  exercises ;  vaulting, 
leaping,  riding,  and  tossing  the  pike  ;  nor  was  he  mistaken.  He 
also  concluded  him  to  be  fond  of  country  sports  ;  and  he 
was  right  in  the  supposition.  He  further  imagined  the  young 
man  had  come  to  town  to  better  his  fortune,  and  seek  a  place 
at  court ;  and  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  the  notion.  As  the 
wily  knight  scanned  the  handsome  features  of  his  companion, 
his  clean-made  limbs,  and  symmetrical  figure,  he  thought  that 
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success  must  infallibly  attend  the  production,  of  such,  a  fair 
youth  at  a  court,  where  personal  advantages  were  the  first  con 
sideration. 

"  A  likely  gallant,"  he  reflected,  "  to  take  the  fancy  of  the 
king  ;  and  if  I  aid  him  with  means  to  purchase  rich  attire,  and 
procure  him  a  presentation,  he  may  not  prove  ungrateful.  But 
of  that  I  shall  take  good  security.  I  know  what  gratitude  is. 
He  must  be  introduced  to  my  Lady  Suffolk.  She  will  know 
how  to  treat  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  cast  his  country 
slough.  That  ill-made  doublet  of  green  cloth  must  be  exchanged 
for  one  of  velvet,  slashed  in  the  Venetian  style,  like  mine  own, 
with  hose  stuffed  and  bombasted  according  to  the  mode.  A  silk 
stocking  will  bring  out  the  nice  proportions  of  his  leg ;  though, 
as  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  the  youth  has  so  well-formed  a  limb 
that  even  his  own  villanous  yarn  coverings  cannot  disfigure  it. 
His  hair  is  of  a  good  brown  colour,  which  the  king  affects  much, 
and  seems  to  curl  naturally ;  but  it  wants  trimming  to  the  mode, 
for  he  is  rough  as  a  young  colt  fresh  from  pasture  ;  and  though 
he  hath  not  much  beard  on  his  chin  or  upper  lip,  yet  what  he 
hath  becomes  him  well,  and  will  become  him  better,  when  pro 
perly  clipped  and  twisted.  Altogether  he  is  as  goodly  a  youth 
as  one  would  desire  to  see.  What  if  he  should  supplant  Buck 
ingham,  as  Buckingham  supplanted  Somerset  ?  Let  the  proud 
marquis  look  to  himself!  We  may  work  his  overthrow  yet. 
And  now  to  question  him." 

After  replenishing  his  glass,  Sir  Francis  addressed  himself  in 
his  blandest  accents,  and  with  his  most  insidious  manner,  to  his 
youthful  neighbour : — 

"  For  a  stranger  to  town,  as  I  conclude  you  to  be,  young  sir," 
he  said,  "  you  have  made  rather  a  lucky  hit  in  coming  hither  to 
day,  since  you  have  not  only  got  a  better  dinner  than  I  (a  con 
stant  frequenter  of  this  French  ordinary)  ever  saw  served  here 
— (though  the  attendance  is  abominable,  as  you  must  have  re 
marked — that  rascally  Cyprien  deserves  the  bastinado),  but 
your  civility  and  good  manners  have  introduced  you  to  one  who 
may,  without  presumption,  affirm  that  he  hath  the  will,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  ability  to  serve  you ;  if  you  will  only  point  out  to 
him  the  way." 

"  Nay,  worthy  sir,  you  are  too  kind,"  the  young  man  modestly 
replied ;  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  your  good  opinion, 
though  I  am  happy  to  have  gained  it.  I  rejoice  that  accident 
has  so  far  befriended  me  as  to  bring  me  here  on  this  festive 
occasion  ;  and  I  rejoice  yet  more  that  it  has  brought  me 
acquainted  with  a  worthy  gentleman  like  yourself,  to  whom  my 
rustic  manners  prove  not|to  be  displeasing.  I  have  too  few 
friends  to  neglect  any  thKt  chance  may  offer ;  and  as  I  must 
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carve  my  own  way  in  the  world,  and  fight  for  a  position  in  it,  I 
gladly  accept  any  hand  that  may  be  stretched  out  to  help  me  in 
the  struggle." 

"  Just  as  I  would  have  it,"  Sir  Francis  thought ;  "  the  very 
man  I  took  him  for.  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  mine  shall  not 
be  wanting,  my  good  youth,"  he  added  aloud,  with  apparent 
cordiality,  and  affecting  to  regard  the  other  with  great  interest ; 
"  and  when  I  learn  the  particular  direction  in  which  you  intend 
to  shape  your  course,  I  shall  be  the  better  able  to  advise  and 
guide  you.  There  are  many  ways  to  fortune." 

"  Mine  should  be  the  shortest  if  I  had  any  choice,"  the  young 
man  rejoined,  with  a  smile. 

"  Eight,  quite  right,"  the  crafty  knight  returned.  "  All  men 
would  take  that  road  if  they  could  find  it.  But  with  some  the 
shortest  road  would  not  be  the  safest.  In  your  case,  I  think 
it  might  be  different.  You  have  a  sufficiently  good  mien, 
and  a  sufficiently  good  figure,  to  serve  you  in  lieu  of  other 


"Your  fair  speech  would  put  me  in  conceit  with  myself, 
worthy  sir,"  the  young  man  rejoined,  with  a  well-pleased  air, 
"  were  I  not  too  conscious  of  my  own  demerits,  not  to  impute 
what  you  say  of  me  to  good-nature,  or  to  flattery." 

"  There  you  wrong  me,  my  good  young  friend — on  my  credit 
you  do.  Were  I  to  resort  to  adulation,  I  must  strain  the  points 
of  compliment  to  find  phrases  that  could  come  up  to  my  opinion 
of  your  good  looks  ;  and  as  to  my  friendly  disposition  towards 
you,  I  have  already  said  that  your  attentions  have  won  it,  so 
that  mere  good-nature  does  not  prompt  my  words.  I  speak  of 
you  as  I  think.  May  I,  without  appearing  too  inquisitive,  ask 
from  wh/it  part  of  the  country  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  from  Norfolk,  worthy  sir,"  the  young  man  answered, 
"  where  my  life  has  been  spent  amongst  a  set  of  men  wild  and 
uncouth,  and  fond  of  the  chase  as  the  Sherwood  archers  we  read 
of  in  the  ballads.  I  am  the  son  of  a  broken  gentleman ;  the 
lord  of  a  ruined  house ;  with  one  old  servant  left  me  out  of  fifty 
kept  by  my  father,  and  with  scarce  a  hundred  acres  that  I  can 
still  call  my  own,  out  of  the  thousands  swept  away  from  me. 
Still  I  hunt  in  my  father's  woods,  kill  my  father's  deer,  and 
fish  in  my  father's  lakes,  since  n©  one  molests  me.  And  I  keep 
up  the  little  church  near  the  old  tumble-down  hall,  in  which  ar<> 
the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and  where  my  father  lies  buried  ;  and 
the  tenantry  come  there  yet  on  Sundays,  though  I  am  no  longer 
their  master;  and  my  father's  old  chaplain,  Sir  Oliver,  still  preaches 
there,  though  my  father's  son  can  no  longer  maintain  him." 

"  A  aad  change,  truly,"  Sir  Francis  said,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy, 
and  with  a  look  of  well-feigned  concern,  "  and  attributable,  I 

c  2 
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much  fear,  to  riot  and  profusion  on  the  part  of  your  father,  who 
so  beggared  his  son." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  the  young  man  gravely  replied ;  "  my  father 
was  a  most  honourable  man,  and  would  have  injured  no  one, 
much  less  the  son  on  whom  he  doted.  Neither  was  he  profuse ; 
but  he  lived  bountifully  and  well,  as  a  country  gentleman,  with 
a  large  estate,  should  live.  The  cause  of  his  ruin  was,  that  he 
came  within  the  clutches  of  that  devouring  monster,  which,  like 
the  insatiate  dragon  of  Bhodes,  has  swallowed  up  the  substance 
of  so  many  families,  that  our  land  is  threatened  with  desolation. 
My  father  was  ruined  by  that  court,  which,  with  a  mockery  of 
justice,  robs  men  of  their  name,  their  fame,  their  lands,  and 
goods ;  which  perverts  the  course  of  law,  and  saps  the  principles 
of  equity ;  which  favours  the  knave,  and  oppresses  the  honest 
man ;  which  promotes  and  supports  extortion  and  plunder ; 
which  reverses  righteous  judgments,  and  asserts  its  own  un 
righteous  supremacy;  which,  by  means  of  its  commissioners, 
spreads  its  hundred  arms  over  the  whole  realm,  to  pillage  and 
destroy — so  that  no  one,  however  distant,  can  keep  out  of  its 
reach,  or  escape  its  supervision ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not  uprooted, 
will,  in  the  end,  overthrow  the  kingdom.  Need  I  say  my  father 
M*as  ruined  by  the  Star-Chamber  ?  " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  my  good  young  sir,"  Sir  Francis  cried,  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  interrupt  his  companion's  angry  denuncia 
tion.  "  Pray  heaven  your  words  have  reached  no  other  ears 
than  mine  !  To  speak  of  the  Star-Chamber  as  you  have  spoken 
is  worse  than  treason.  Many  a  man  has  lost  his  ears,  and  been 
branded  on  the  brow  for  half  you  have  uttered." 

"  Is  free  speech  denied  in  this  free  country  P  "  the  young  man 
cried  in  astonishment.  "  Must  one  suffer  grievous  wrong,  and 
not  complain  ?  " 

"  Certes,  you  must  not  contemn  the  Star-Chamber,  or  you 
will  incur  its  censure,"  Sir  Francis  replied  in  a  low  tone.  "  No 
court  in  England  is  so  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  nor  so  severe 
in  punishment  of  its  maligners.  It  will  not  have  its  proceedings 
canvassed,  or  its  judgments  questioned." 

"  For  the  plain  reason,  that  it  knows  they  will  not  bear  in 
vestigation  or  discussion.  Such  is  the  practice  of  all  arbitrary 
and  despotic  rule.  But  will  Englishmen  submit  to  such  tyranny  ?  " 

"  Again,  let  me  counsel  you  to  put  a  bridle  on  your  tongue, 
young  sir.  Such  matters  are  not  to  be  talked  of  at  public  tables 
—scarcely  in  private.  It  is  well  you  have  addressed  yourself  to 
one  who  will  not  betray  you.  The  Star-Chamber  hath  its  spies 
everywhere.  Meddle  not  with  it,  as  you  value  liberty.  Light 
provocation  arouses  its  anger,  and  once  aroused,  its  wrath  is  all- 
consuming." 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  risk  incurred,  the  young  man,  whose 
feelings  were  evidently  deeply  interested,  seemed  disposed  to 
pursue  the  dangerous  theme ;  but,  perceiving  one  of  their 
opposite  neighbours  glancing  at  them,  Sir  Francis  checked  him, 
and  filling  his  glass,  essayed  to  change  the  conversation,  by  in 
quiring  how  long  he  had  been  in  town,  and  where  he  lodged. 

"  I  only  arrived  in  London  yesterday,"  was  the  reply,  "  yet  I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  make  me  loath  to  return  to  the 
woods  and  moors  of  Norfolk.  As  to  my  lodging,  it  is  without 
the  city  walls,  near  St.  Botolph's  Church,  and  within  a  bow-shot 
of  Aldgate :  a  pleasant  situation  enough,  looking  towards  the 
Spital  Fields  and  the  open  country.  I  would  fain  have  got  me 
others  in  the  Strand,  or  near  Charing  Cross,  if  my  scanty  means 
would  have  allowed  me.  Chance,  as  I  have  said,  brought  me 
here  to-day.  Strolling  forth  early  to  view  the  sights  of  town,  I 
crossed  London  Bridge,  the  magnificence  of  which  amazed  me, 
and,  proceeding  along  the  Bankside,  entered  Paris  Garden,  of 
which  I  had  heard  much,  and  where  I  was  greatly  pleased,  both 
with  the  mastiffs  kept  there,  and  the  formidable  animals  they 
have  to  encounter,  and  methought  I  should  like  to  bait  mine 
enemies  with  those  savage  dogs,  instead  of  the  bear.  Returning 
to  the  opposite  shore  in  a  wherry,  the  waterman  landed  me  at 
this  wharf,  and  so  highly  commended  the  '  Three  Cranes,'  as 
affording  the  best  French  ordinary  and  the  best  French  wine  in 
London,  that,  seeing  many  gentlefolk  flocking  towards  it,  which 
seemed  to  confirm  his  statement,  I  came  in  with  them,  and  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  entertainment,  never  having  dined 
so  sumptuously  before,  and  certes,  never  having  tasted  wine  so 
delicious." 

"Let  me  fill  your  glass  again.  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  it 
will  not  hurt  you ;  a  singular  merit  of  pure  Bordeaux  being  that 
you  may  drink  it  with  impunity ;  and  the  like  cannot  be  said  of 
your  sophisticated  sack.  "We  will  crush  another  flask.  Ho ! 
drawer — Cyprien,  I  say !  More  wine — and  of  the  best  Bordeaux. 
The  best,  1  say !  " 

And.  for  a  wonder,  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  flask  set 
before  him. 

"  You  have  been  at  the  Bankside,  you  say,  young  sir  ?    On 
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my  credit,  you.  must  cross  the  river  again  and  visit  the  theatres 
— the  Globe  or  the  Rose.  Our  great  actor,  Dick  Burbadge, 
plays  Othello  to-day,  and,  I  warrant  me,  he  will  delight  you.  A 
little  man  is  Dick,  but  he  hath  a  mighty  soul.  There  is  none 
other  like  him,  whether  it  be  Nat  Field  or  Ned  Alleyn.  Our 
famous  Shakespeare  is  fortunate,  I  trow,  in  having  him  to  play 
his  great  characters.  You  must  see  Burbadge,  likewise,  in  the 
mad  Prince  of  Denmark, — the  part  was  written  for  him,  and  fits 
him  exactly.  See  him  also  in  gentle  and  love-sick  Romeo,  in 
tyrannous  and  murderous  Macbeth,  and  in  crookback  Richard; 
in  all  of  which,  though  different,  our  Dick  is  equally  good.  He 
hath  some  other  parts  of  almost  equal  merit, — as  Malevole,  in 
the  '  Malcontent ; '  Franlcford,  in  the  '  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness  ; '  Brachiano,  in  Webster's  '  White  Devil ; '  and  Yen- 
dice,  in  Cyril  Tournour's  '  Revenger's  Tragedy.' " 

"  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  last-named  play," 
the  young  man  rather  sternly  remarked  ;  "  but  if  the  character 
of  Vendice  at  all  bears  out  its  name,  it  would  suit  me.  I  am  an 
avenger." 

"  Forbear  your  wrongs  awhile,  I  pray  you,  and  drown  your 
resentment  in  a  cup  of  wine.  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman !  a 
better  bottle  than  the  first !  Nay,  taste  it.  On  my  credit,  it  is 
perfect  nectar.  I  pledge  you  in  a  brimmer ;  wishing,  Success 
may  attend  you,  and  Confusion  await  your  Enemies  !  May  you 
speedily  regain  your  rights  ! " 

"  I  drink  that  toast  most  heartily,  worthy  sir,"  the  young 
man  exclaimed,  raising  his  beaded  flagon  on  high.  "  Confusion 
to  my  Enemies — Restoration  to  my  Rights ! " 

And  he  drained  the  goblet  to  its  last  drop. 

"  By  this  time  he  must  be  in  a  fit  mood  for  my  purpose,"  Sir 
Francis  thought,  as  he  watched  him  narrowly.  "  Harkye,  my 
good  young  friend,"  he  said,  lowering  his  tone,  "I  would  not 
be  overheard  in  what  I  have  to  say.  You  were  speaking  just 
now  of  the  shortest  way  to  fortune.  I  will  point  it  out  to  you. 
To  him  who  is  bold  enough  to  take  it,  and  who  hath  the 
requisites  for  the  venture,  the  shortest  way  is  to  be  found  at 
court.  Where  think  you  most  of  those  gallants,  of  whom  you 
may  catch  a  glimpse  through  the  traverse,  derive  their  revenues ! 
— As  I  am  a  true  gentleman! — from  the  royal  coffers.  Not 
many  years  ago  with  all  of  them — not  many  months  ago  with 
some — those  brilliant  and  titled  coxcombs  were  adventurers  like 
yourself,  having  barely  a  Jacobus  in  their  purses,  and  scarce 
credit  for  board  and  lodging  with  their  respective  landladies. 
Now  you  see  how  nobly  they  feast,  and  how  richly  they  bedeck 
themselves.  On  my  credit !  the  like  good  fortune  may  attend 
you ;  and  haply,  when  I  dine  at  an  ordinary  a  year  hence,  I  may 
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perceive  you  at  the  upper  table,  with  a  curtain  before  you  to 
keep  off  the  meaner  company,  and  your  serving-man  at  your 
back,  holding  your  velvet  mantle  and  cap,  like  the  best  of  your 
fellow-nobles." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so ! "  the  young  man  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh.  "  You  hold  a  dazzling  picture  before  me ;  but  I 
have  little  expectation  of  realizing  it." 

"  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not,"  the  tempter  re 
joined.  "  You  are  equally  well-favoured  with  the  handsomest 
of  them ;  and  it  was  by  good  looks  alone  that  the  whole  party 
rose  to  their  present  eminence.  Why  not  pursue  the  same 
course,  with  the  same  certainty  of  success  ?  You  have  courage 
enough  to  undertake  it,  I  presume  P  " 

"  If  courage  alone  were  wanting,  I  have  that,"  the  young  man 
replied  ; — "  but  I  am  wholly  unknown  in  town.  How  then  shall 
I  accomplish  an  introduction  at  court,  when  I  know  not  even  its 
humblest  attendant  ?  " 

"I  have  already  said  you  were  lucky  in  meeting  with  me," 
Sir  Francis  replied,  "  and  I  find  you  were  luckier  than  I  sup 
posed,  when  I  told  you  so ;  for  I  knew  not  then  towards  what 
bent  your  desires  tended,  nor  in  what  way  I  could  help  you  ; 
but  now,  finding  out  the  boldness  of  your  flight,  and  the  high 
game  you  aim  at,  I  am  able  to  offer  you  effectual  assistance,  and 
give  you  an  earnest  of  a  prosperous  issue.  Through  my  means 
you  shall  be  presented  to  the  king,  and  in  such  sort  that  the 
presentation  shall  not  be  idly  made.  It  will  rest  then  with  your 
self  to  play  your  cards  dexterously,  and  to  follow  up  a  winning 
game.  Doubtless,  you  will  have  many  adversaries,  who  will  trip 
up  your  heels  if  they  can,  and  throw  every  obstacle  in  your  way ; 
but  if  you  possess  the  strong  arm  I  fancy  you  do,  and  daring  to 
second  it,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  As  I  am  a  true  gentle 
man!  you  shall  have  good  counsel,  and  a  friend  in  secret  to 
back  you." 

"To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  most  gracious  and  un 
looked-for  offer  ?  "  the  young  man  asked,  his  breast  heaving  and 
his  eye  flashing  with  excitement. 

"  To  one  you  may  perchance  have  heard  of,"  the  knight 
answered,  "  as  the  subject  of  some  misrepresentation ;  how 
justly  applied,  you  yourself  will  be  able  to  determine  from  my 
present  conduct.  I  am  Sir  Francis  Mitchell." 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  young  man  started,  and  a 
deep  angry  flush  overspread  his  face  and  brow. 

Perceiving  the  effect  produced,  the  wily  knight  hastened  to 
remove  it. 

"  My  name,  I  see,  awakens  unpleasant  associations  in  your 
breast,"  he  said,  "  and  your  loolr  shows  you  have  been  influ- 
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enced  by  the  calumnies  of  my  enemies.  I  do  not  blame  you. 
Men  can  only  be  judged  of  by  report ;  and  those  I  have  had 
dealings  with  have  reported  ill  enough  of  me.  But  they  have 
spoken  falsely.  I  have  done  no  more  than  any  other  person 
would  do.  I  have  obtained  the  best  interest  I  could  for  my 
money ;  and  my  losses  have  been  almost  equal  to  my  gains. 
Folks  are  ready  enough  to  tell  all  they  can  against  you ;  but 
slow  to  mention  aught  they  conceive  to  be  in  your  favour.  They 
stigmatize  me  as  a  usurer ;  but  they  forget  to  add,  I  am  ever  the 
friend  of  those  in  need.  They  use  me,  and  abuse  me.  That  is 
the  way  of  the  world.  Wherefore,  then,  should  I  complain  ?  I 
am  no  worse  off  than  my  neighbours.  And  the  proof  that  I  can 
be  disinterested  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  acted  towards  you, 
a  perfect  stranger,  and  who  have  no  other  recommendation  to 
my  sood  offices  than  your  gracious  mien  and  gentle  manners." 

"  I  cannot  accept  your  proffered  aid,  Sir  Francis,"  the  young 
man  replied,  in  an  altered  tone,  and  with  great  sternness.  "  And 
you  will  understand  why  I  cannot,  when  I  announce  myself  to 
you  as  Jocelyn  Mounchensey." 

It  was  now  the  knight's  turn  to  start,  change  colour,  and 
tremble. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PBOVOCATION. 

A  MOMENTARY  pause  ensued,  during  which  Mounchensey  re 
garded  the  knight  so  fiercely,  that  the  latter  began  to  entertain 
apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety,  and  meditated  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Yet  he  did  not  dare  to  move,  lest  the  action  should 
bring  upon  him  the  hurt  he  wished  to  avoid.  Thus  he  remained, 
like  a  bird  fascinated  by  the  rattlesnake,  until  the  young  man, 
whose  power  of  speech  seemed  taken  from  him  by  passion,  went 
on,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  concentrated  rage,  that  communicated 
a  hissing  sound  to  his  words. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,"  he  said,  "  the  son  of  him 
whom  your  arts  and  those  of  your  partner  in  iniquity,  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  brought  to  destruction  ;  the  son  of  him  whom  you 
despoiled  of  a  good  name  and  large  estates,  and  cast  into  a  loath 
some  prison,  to  languish  and  to  die  ;  I  am  the  son  of  that 
murdered  man.  I  am  he  whom  you  have  robbed  of  his  inherit- 
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ance,  whose  proud  escutcheon  you  have  tarnished,  whose  family 
you  have  reduced  to  beggary  and  utter  ruin." 

"But,  Sir  Jocelyn,  my  worthy  friend,"  the  knight  faltered, 
"  have  patience,  I  pray  of  you.  If  you  consider  yourself 
aggrieved,  I  am  willing  to  make  reparation — ample  reparation. 
You  know  what  were  my  intentions  towards  you,  before  I  had 
the  slightest  notion  who  you  might  be  (if  I  had  but  been  aware 
of  it,  he  thought,  I  would  have  taken  care  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  him).  I  will  do  more  than  I  promised.  I  will 
lend  you  any  sums  of  money  you  may  require,  and  on  your 
personal  security.  Your  bare  word  shall  suffice.  ~No  bonds — 
no  written  obligations  of  any  kind.  Does  that  sound  like  usury  ? 
As  I  am  a  true  gentleman  I  am  most  unfairly  judged  !  I  am 
not  the  extortioner  men  describe  me.  You  shall  find  me  your 
friend,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  "  I  will  re-establish 
your  fortune,  give  you  a  new  title,  higher  and  prouder  than 
that  which  you  have  lost ;  and  if  you  will  follow  my  counsel, 
you  shall  supplant  the  haughty  favourite  himself.  You  shall 
stand  where  Buckingham  now  stands.  Hear  reason,  good  Sir 
Jocelyn.  Hear  reason,  I  entreat  you." 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  further,"  Jocelyn  rejoined.  "  "Were  you 
to  talk  till  Doomsday,  you  could  not  alter  my  feelings  towards 
you  a  jot.  My  chief  errand  in  coming  to  London  was  to  call 
you  and  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  to  strict  account." 

"  And  we  will  answer  any  charges  you  may  bring  against  us 
readily — most  readily,  Sir  Jocelyn.  All  was  done  in  fairness- 
according  to  law.  The  Star-Chamber  will  uphold  us." 

"  Tut !  you  think  to  terrify  me  with  that  bugbear ;  but  I  am 
not  so  easily  frightened.  We  have  met  for  the  first  time  by 
chance,  but  our  next  meeting  shall  be  by  appointment." 

"When  and  where  you  please,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  the  knight 
replied ;  "  but  recollect  the  duello  is  forbidden,  and,  though  I 
would  not  willingly  disappoint  you  in  your  desire  to  cut  my  throat, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  you  might  be  hanged  for  it  afterwards. 
Come,  Sir  Jocelyn,  lay  aside  this  idle  passion,  and  look  to  your 
true  interests,  which  lie,  not  in  quarrelling  with  me,  but  in  our 
reconciliation.  I  can  help  you  effectually,  as  I  have  shown ; 
and,  as  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  I  will  help  you.  Give  me  your 
hand,  and  let  us  be  friends  !  " 

"  Never !  "  Jocelyn  exclaimed,  withdrawing  from  him,  "  never 
shall  the  hand  of  a  Mounchensey  grasp  yours  in  friendship  !  I 
would  sooner  mine  rotted  off!  I  am  your  mortal  foe.  My 
father's  death  has  to  be  avenged." 

"  Provoke  him  not,  my  good  young  sir,"  interposed  an 
elderly  man  next  him,  in  a  long  furred  gown  with  hanging 
sleeves,  and  a  flat  cap  on  his  head,  who  had  heard  what 
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was  now  passing.  "  You  know  not  the  mischief  he  may  do 
you." 

"I  laugh  at  his  malice,  and  defy  him,"  Jocelyn  cried;  "he 
shall  not  sit  one  moment  longer  beside  me.  Out  knave — out !  " 
he  added,  seizing  Sir  Francis  by  the  wing  of  his  doublet,  and 
forcibly  thrusting  him  from  his  seat.  "  You  are  not  fit  company 
for  honest  men.  Ho  !  varlets,  to  the  door  with  him !  Throw 
him  into  the  kennel." 

"  You  shall  rue  this,  villain — you  shall  rue  it  bitterly,"  Sir 
Francis  cried,  shaking  his  clenched  hands  at  him.  "  Your 
father  perished  like  a  dog  in  the  Fleet,  and  you  shall  perish 
there  likewise.  You  have  put  yourself  wholly  in  my  power, 
and  I  will  make  a  fearful  example  of  you.  You  have  dared  to 
utter  scandalous  and  contemptuous  language  against  the  great 
and  High  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  before  the  decrees  of  which  all 
men  bow,  impugning  its  justice  and  denying  its  authority,  and 
you  shall  feel  the  full  weight  of  its  displeasure.  I  call  upon 
these  worthy  gentlemen  to  testify  against  you." 

"  We  have  heard  nothing,  and  can  testify  nothing,"  several 
voices  cried. 

"  But  you,  sir,  who  were  next  him,  you  must  have  heard 
him  ?  "  Sir  Francis  said,  addressing  the  elderly  man  in  the  furred 
gown. 

" Not  I !  "  rejoined  the  person  appealed  to ;  "I  gave  no  heed 
to  what  was  said." 

"  But  I  did,  Sir  Francis,"  squeaked  a  little  whey-faced  man, 
in  a  large  ruff  and  tight-laced  yellow  doublet,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table ;  "  I  heard  him  most  audaciously  vilipend  the 
High  Court  of  Star-Chamber  and  its  councils ;  and  I  will  bear 
testimony  against  him  when  called  upon." 

"  Your  name,  good  sir,  your  name?  "  Sir  Francis  demanded, 
taking  out  his  tablets. 

"  Set  me  down  as  Thopas  Trednock,  tailor,  at  the  sign  of  the 
'  Pressing  Iron,'  in  Cornhill,"  the  whey-faced  man  replied,  in 
his  shrill  tones,  amid  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  assemblage. 

"  Thopas  Trednock,  tailor — good !  "  the  knight  repeated,  as 
he  wrote  the  name  down.  "  You  will  be  an  excellent  witness, 
Master  Trednock.  Fare  you  well  for  the  present,  Master 
Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  for  I  now  mind  well  your  father  was 
degraded  from  the  honour  of  knighthood.  As  I  am  a  true 
gentleman  !  you  may  be  sure  of  committal  to  the  Fleet." 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  scuffle  which  had  taken  place 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and 
when  the  cause  of  it  became  known,  as  it  presently  did  through 
out  both  tables,  great  indignation  was  expressed  against  Sir 
Francis,  who  was  censured  on  all  hands,  jeered  and  flouted,  as 
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he  moved  to  the  door.  So  great  was  the  clamour,  and  so  oppro 
brious  were  the  epithets  and  terms  applied  to  him,  that  the 
knight  was  eager  to  make  his  escape  ;  but  he  met  Cyprien  in 
his  way  ;  and  the  droll  young  Gascon,  holding  a  dish-cover  in 
one  hand,  by  way  of  a  buckler,  and  a  long  carving-knife  in  the 
other,  in  place  of  a  sword,  opposed  his  egress. 

"  Let  me  pass,  knave,"  Sir  Francis  cried,  in  alarm. 

"  By  your  leave,  no,"  returned  Cyprien,  encouraged  by  the 
laughter  and  plaudits  of  the  company.  "  You  have  come  hither 
uninvited,  and  must  stay  till  you  have  permission  to  depart. 
Having  partaken  of  the  banquet,  you  must  perforce,  tarry  for 
the  rerebanquet.  The  sweets  and  cates  have  yet  to  come,  Sir 
Francis." 

"  What  mean  you,  sirrah  ?  "  the  knight  demanded,  in  increased 
trepidation. 

"  Your  presence  is  necessary  at  a  little  entertainment  I  have 
provided  to  follow  the  dinner,  sweet  Sir  Francis,"  Madame 
Bonaventure  cried,  advancing  towards  him  ;  "  and  as  you  have 
a  principal  part  in  it,  I  can  by  no  means  spare  you." 

"  No  one  can  spare  you,  sweet  Sir  Francis,"  several  voices 
chimed  in,  derisively.  "  You  must  remain  with  us  a  little 
longer." 

"  But  I  will  not  stay.  I  will  not  be  detained.  There  is  some 
conspiracy  afoot  against  me.  I  will  indict  you  all  for  it,  if  you 
hinder  me  in  going  forth,"  the  knight  vociferated,  in  accents  of 
mingled  rage  and  terror.  "  Stop  me  at  your  peril,  thou  saucy 
Gascon  knave." 

"  Comes  du  diable  ! — no  more  a  knave  than  yourself,  gros 
usurier  !  "  Cyprien  cried. 

"  Laissez-lui,  Cyprien,"  Madame  Bonaventure  interposed  ; — 
"  the  courteous  knight  will  yield  to  my  entreaties,  and  stay  of 
his  own  free  will." 

"I  have  business  that  calls  me  hence.  I  must  go,"  Sir 
Francis  said,  endeavouring  to  push  by  them. 

"  Let  the  door  be  closed,"  an  authoritative  voice  cried  from 
the  head  of  the  table. 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Two  serving-men  stationed 
themselves  before  the  place  of  exit,  and  Sir  Francis  found 
himself  a  prisoner. 

The  roof  rang  with  the  laughter  and  gibes  of  the  guests. 

"  This  is  a  frolic,  gentlemen,  I  perceive.  You  are  resolved  to 
make  me  your  sport — ha !  ha !  "  Sir  Francis  said,  trying  to 
disguise  his  uneasiness  under  an  appearance  of  levity — "  but 
you  will  not  carry  the  jest  too  far.  You  will  not  maltreat  me. 
My  partner,  Sir  Giles  Mpmpesson,  will  be  here  anon,  and  will 
requite  any  outrage  committed  upon  me." 
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"  Sir  Ghea  is  impatiently  expected  by  us,"  a  spruce  coxcomb 
near  him  replied.  "  Madame  Bonaventure  had  prepared  us  for 
his  coming.  We  will  give  him  the  welcome  he  deserves." 

"  Ah !  traitress  !  then  it  was  all  planned,"  Sir  Francis  thought ; 
— "  and,  blind  owl  that  I  am,  I  have  fallen  into  the  snare." 

But  the  poor  knight  was  nearly  at  his  wit's  end  with  fright, 
when  he  saw  Lord  Boos  quit  his  place  at  the  upper  table  and 
approach  him. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

LOBD  BOOS. 

"  WHAT,  my  prince  of  usurers ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Boos,  in  a 
mocking  tone — "  my  worthy  money-lender,  who  never  takes 
more  than  cent,  per  cent.,  and  art  ill  content  with  less ;  who 
never  exacts  more  than  the  penalty  of  thy  bond — unless  more 
may  be  got ;  who  never  drives  a  hard  bargain  with  a  needy  man 
— by  thine  own  account ;  who  never  persecutes  a  debtor — as  the 
prisons  shall  vouch  for  thee ;  who  art  just  in  all  thy  transactions 
— as  every  man  who  hath  had  dealings  with  thee  will  affirm  ; 
and  who  knows  not  how  to  lie,  to  cheat,  to  cozen — as  some 
usurers  do." 

"  You  are  pleasant,  my  lord,"  Sir  Francis  replied. 

"  I  mean  to  be  so,"  Lord  Boos  said :  "  for  I  esteem  thee  for 
thy  rare  qualities.  I  know  not  thy  peer  for  cunning  and  knavery. 
Thy  mischievous  schemes  are  so  well  conceived  that  they  prove 
thee  to  have  an  absolute  genius  for  villany.  Scruples  thou  hast 
none ;  and  considerations  and  feelings  which  might  move  men 
less  obdurate  than  thyself,  have  no  influence  over  thee.  To 
ruin  a  man  is  with  thee  mere  pastime ;  and  groans  of  the  op 
pressed  are  music  in  thine  ears." 

"Aha!  a  good  jest.  You  were  always  merry  with  me,  my 
lord." 

"  Yes,  when  I  borrowed  money  from  thee — but  not  when  I 
had  to  repay  it  twice  over.  I  laughed  not  then  ;  but  was  foolish 
•enough  to  threaten  to  take  thy  life.  My  anger  is  past  now. 
But  we  must  drink  together — a  rousing  toast." 

"  At  your  lordship's  pleasure,"  Sir  Francis  replied. 

"  Cyprien !  a  flask  of  wine,  and  thy  largest  goblet,"  Lord 
Boos  cried.  "  'Tis  well !  Now  pour  the  whole  into  the  flagon. 
Do  me  reason  in  this  cup,  Sir  Francis !  " 
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"  What !  in  this  mighty  cup,  my  lord  P  "  the  knight  replied. 
"Nay,  'tis  too  much,  I  swear.  If  I  become  drunken,  the  sin 
•will  lie  at  your  door." 

"  Off  with  it !  without  more  ado.  And  let  the  toast  be  what 
thou  practisest — '  Pillage  and  Extortion  ! ' ' 

"  I  cannot  drink  that  toast,  my  lord.     "Twill  choke  me." 

"  'Sdeath !  villain,  but  thou  shalt,  or  thou  shalt  never  taste 
wine  more.  Down  with  it,  man !  And  now  your  signature  to 
this  paper !  " 

"  My  signature  !  "  Sir  Francis  cried,  reeling  from  the  effect  of 
the  wine  he  had  swallowed.  "  Nay,  my  good  lord,  I  can  sign 
nothing  that  I  have  not  read.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  blank  sheet,"  Lord  Koos  rejoined.  "  I  will  fill  it  up 
afterwards." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  I  refuse — that  is,  I  decline — that  is,  I  had 
rather  not,  if  your  lordship  pleases." 

"  But  my  lordship  pleases  otherwise.  Give  him  pen  and  ink, 
and  set  him  near  the  table." 

This  was  done ;  and  Sir  Francis  regarded  the  paper  with 
swimming  eyes. 

"  Now,  your  name — written  near  the  bottom  of  the  sheet," 
Lord  Boos  cried. 

"  'Tis  done  under  com — compulsion ;  and  I  pro — protest 
against  it. 

"  Sign,  I  say,"  the  young  nobleman  exclaimed,  rapping  the 
table  peremptorily. 

On  this,  Sir  Francis  wrote  his  name  in  the  place  indicated. 

"  Enough !  "  Lord  Koos  cried,  snatching  up  the  paper.  "  This 
is  all  I  want.  Now  set  him  on  the  table,  that  his  partner  may 
have  him  in  full  view  when  he  arrives.  'Twill  give  him  a  fore 
taste  of  what  he  may  himself  expect." 

"  What  mean  you,  ruff — ruffians  ?  'Tis  an  indignity  to  which 
I  shall  not  submit,"  cried  Sir  Francis,  who  was  now,  however, 
too  far  gone  to  offer  any  resistance. 

A  leathern  girdle  was  found,  with  which  he  was  fastened  to 
the  chair,  so  as  to  prevent  him  slipping  from  it ;  and  in  this  state 
he  was  hoisted  upon  the  table,  and  set  with  his  face  to  the  door ; 
looking  the  very  picture  of  inebriety,  with  his  head  drooping  on 
one  side,  his  arms  dangling  uselessly  down,  and  his  thin  legs 
stretched  idly  out.  After  making  some  incoherent  objections  to 
this  treatment,  he  became  altogether  silent,  and  seemed  to  fall 
asleep.  His  elevation  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  whole  company. 

The  incident  had  not  taken  place  many  minutes,  and  a  round 
had  scarcely  been  drunk  by  the  guests,  when  a  loud  and 
peremptory  summons  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  noise  roused 
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even  the  poor  drunkard  in  the  chair,  who,  lifting  up  his  head, 
etared  about  him  with  vacant  eyes. 

"  Let  the  door  be  opened,"  the  same  authoritative  voice 
exclaimed,  which  had  before  ordered  its  closure. 

The  mandate  was  obeyed;  and,  amidst  profound  silence, 
which  suddenly  succeeded  the  clashing  of  glasses  and  expres 
sions  of  hilarity,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  entered,  with  his  body 
guard  of  myrmidons  behind  him. 

Habited  in  black,  as  was  his  custom,  with  a  velvet  mantle  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  long  rapier  by  his  side,  he  came  forward 
with  a  measured  step  and  assured  demeanour.  Though  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  surprised  by  the  assemblage  he  found — so 
much  more  numerous  and  splendid  than  he  could  have  antici 
pated — he  betrayed  no  signs  whatever  of  embarrassment.  Nor, 
though  his  quick  eye  instantly  detected  Sir  Francis,  and  he 
guessed  at  once  why  the  poor  knight  had  been  so  scandalously 
treated,  did  he  exhibit  any  signs  of  displeasure,  or  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  circumstance ;  reserving  this  point  for 
consideration  when  his  first  business  should  be  settled.  An 
additional  frown  might  have  darkened  his  countenance  ;  but  it 
was  so  stern  and  sombre  without  it,  that  no  perceptible  change 
could  be  discerned,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  lightning  glances 
he  cast  around,  as  if  seeking  some  one  he  might  call  to  account 
presently  for  the  insult.  But  no  one  seemed  willing  to  reply  to 
the  challenge.  Though  bold  enough  before  he  came,  and  boast 
ful  of  what  they  would  do,  they  all  looked  awed  by  his  presence, 
and  averted  their  gaze  from  him.  There  was,  indeed,  something 
so  formidable  in  the  man,  that  to  shun  a  quarrel  with  him  was 
more  a  matter  of  prudence  than  an  act  of  cowardice ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  no  one  liked  to  be  first  to  provoke  him ; 
trusting  to  his  neighbour  to  commence  the  attack,  or  awaiting 
the  general  outbreak. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  and  that  was  Jocelyn 
Mounchensey,  who,  so  far  from  desiring  to  shun  Sir  Giles's 
searching  regards,  courted  them  ;  and  as  the  knight's  eagle  eye 
ranged  round  the  table  and  fell  upon  him,  the  young  man  (not- 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  his  pacific  neighbour  in  the  furred 
cloak  to  restrain  him)  suddenly  rose  up,  and  throwing  all  the 
scorn  and  defiance  he  could  muster  into  his  countenance, 
returned  Mompesson's  glance  with  one  equally  fierce  and 
menacing. 

A  bitter  smile  curled  Sir  Giles's  lip  at  this  reply  to  his  chal 
lenge,  and  he  regarded  the  young  man  fixedly,  as  if  to  grave  his 
features  upon  his  memory.  Perhaps  they  brought  Mounchensey *s 
father  to  mind,  for  Sir  Giles  withdrew  his  gaze  for  a  moment  to 
reflect,  and  then  looked  again  at  Jocelyn  with  fresh  curiosity. 
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If  he  had  any  doubts  as  to  whom  he  behled,  they  were  removed 
by  Sir  Francis,  who  managed  to  hiccup  forth— 

"  'Tis  he,  Sir  Giles — 'tis  Jocelyn  Mounchensey." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  Sir  Giles  muttered.  "  A  moment, 
young  man,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hand  imperiously  to  his  anta 
gonist.  "  Your  turn  will  come  presently." 

And  without  bestowing  further  notice  on  Jocelyn,  who  re 
sisted  all  his  neighbour's  entreaties  to  him  to  sit  down,  Sir 
Giles  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  where 
he  paused,  and  took  off  his  cap,  having  hitherto  remained 
covered. 

In  this  position  he  looked  like  a  grand  inquisitor  attended  by 
his  familiars. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    LUPO     VtJLP,   CAPTAIN    BLtJDDER,    CLEMENT    LANYEBE,    AND 
SIE  GILES'S   OTHEE   MYEMIDONS. 

CLOSE  behind  Sir  Giles,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  myrmidons,  stood  Lupo  Vulp,  the  scrivener. 

Lupo  Vulp  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  our  two  extor 
tioners,  to  whom  they  referred  all  their  nefarious  projects.  He 
it  was  who  prepared  their  bonds  and  contracts,  and  placed  out 
their  ill-gotten  gains  at  exorbitant  usance.  Lupo  Vulp  was  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  his  employers,  being  just  as  wily  and 
unscrupulous  as  they  were,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
rather  better  versed  in  legal  tricks  and  stratagems,  so  that  he 
could  give  them  apt  counsel  in  any  emergency.  A  countenance 
more  replete  with  cunning  and  knavery  than  that  of  Lupo  Vulp 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  A  sardonic  smile  hovered 
perpetually  about  his  mouth,  which  was  garnished  with  ranges 
of  the  keenest  and  whitest  teeth.  His  features  were  sharp ; 
his  eyes  small,  set  wide  apart,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  with 
all  the  slyness  of  a  fox  lurking  within  their  furtive  glances. 
Indeed,  his  general  resemblance  to  that  astute  animal  must 
have  struck  a  physiognomist.  His  head  was  shaped  like  that 
of  a  fox,  and  his  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  reddish-tawny  hue. 
His  manner  was  stealthy,  cowering,  suspicious,  as  if  he  feared 
a  blow  from  every  hand.  Yet  Lupo  Vulp  could  show  his  teeth 
and  snap  on  occasions.  He  was  attired  in  a  close-fitting  doublet 
of  russety-brown,  round  yellow  hose,  and  long,  stockings  of  the 
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same  hue.  A  short  brown  mantle  and  a  fox-skin  cap  completed 
his  costume. 

The  leader  of  the  troop  was  Captain  Bludder,  a  huge  Alsatian 
bully,  with  fiercely-twisted  mustachios,  and  fiery -red  beard,  cut 
like  a  spade.  He  wore  a  steeple-crowned  hat  with  a  brooch  in 
it,  a  buff  jerkin  and  boots,  and  a  sword  and  buckler  dangled 
from  his  waist.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  couple  of  petronels 
stuck  in  his  girdle.  The  captain  drank  like  a  fish,  and  swag 
gered  and  swore  like  twenty  troopers. 

The  rear  of  the  band  was  formed  by  the  tipstaves — stout  fel 
lows  with  hooks  at  the  end  of  their  poles,  intended  to  capture  a 
fugitive,  or  hale  him  along  when  caught.  With  these  were  some 
others  armed  with  brown-bills.  No  uniformity  prevailed  in  the 
accoutrements  of  the  party,  each  man  arraying  himself  as  he 
listed.  Some  wore  old  leather  jerkins  and  steel  skirts ;  some, 
peascod  doublets  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  trunk  hose  that  had 
covered  many  a  limb  besides  their  own ;  others,  slops  and  galli 
gaskins  ;  while  the  poorer  sort  were  robed  in  rusty  gowns  of 
tuft-mockado  or  taffeta,  once  guarded  with  velvet  or  lined  with 
skins,  but  now  tattered  and  threadbare.  Their  caps  and  bonnets 
were  as  varied  as  their  apparel ;  some  being  high-crowned,  some 
trencher-shaped,  and  some  few  wide  in  the  leaf  and  looped  at 
the  side.  Moreover,  there  was  every  variety  of  villanous  aspect : 
the  savage  scowl  of  the  desperado,  the  cunning  leer  of  the  trick 
ster,  and  the  sordid  look  of  the  mean  knave.  Several  of  them 
betrayed,  by  the  marks  of  infamy  branded  on  their  faces,  or  by 
the  loss  of  ears,  that  they  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner. 

Amongst  those  there  was  one  with  a  visage  more  frightfully 
mutilated  than  those  of  his  comrades  ;  the  nose  having  been  slit, 
and  subsequently  sewed  together  again,  but  so  clumsily  that  the 
severed  parts  had  only  imperfectly  united,  communicating  a 
strange,  distorted,  and  forbidding  look  to  the  physiognomy. 
Clement  Lanyere,  the  owner  of  this  gashed  and  ghastly  face, 
who  was  also  reft  of  his  ears,  and  branded  on  the  cheek,  had 
suffered  infamy  and  degradation,  owing  to  the  licence  he  had 
given  his  tongue  in  respect  to  the  Star-Chamber.  Prosecuted  in 
that  court  by  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  as  a  notorious  libeller  and 
scandaller  of  the  judges  and  first  personages  of  the  realm,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  accordingly.  The  court  showed 
little  leniency  to  such  offenders ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  grace 
that  his  clamorous  tongue  was  not  torn  out  likewise,  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  actually  inflicted.  A  heavy  fine  and  imprison 
ment  accompanied  the  corporal  penalties.  Thus  utterly  ruined 
and  degraded,  and  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at, 
Clement  Lanyere,  whose  prospects  had  once  been  fair  enough, 
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as  his  features  had  been  prepossessing,  became  soured  and  malevo 
lent,  embittered  against  the  world,  and  at  war  with  society.  He 
turned  promoter,  or,  in  modern  parlance,  informer;  lodging 
complaints,  seeking  out  causes  for  prosecutions,  and  bringing 
people  into  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  part  of  the  forfeits  they 
incurred  for  his  pains.  Strange  to  say,  he  attached  himself  to 
8ir  Giles  Mompesson, — the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes, — and 
became  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  his  followers.  It 
was  thought  no  good  could  come  of  this  alliance,  and  that  the 
promoter  only  bided  his  time  to  turn  upon  his  master,  against 
whom  it  was  only  natural  he  should  nourish  secret  vengeance. 
But,  if  it  were  so,  Sir  Giles  seemed  to  entertain  no  apprehen 
sions  of  him,  probably  thinking  he  could  crush  him  whenever 
lie  pleased.  Either  way  the  event  was  long  deferred.  Clement 
Lanyere,  to  all  appearance,  continued  to  serve  his  master  zeal 
ously  and  well ;  and  Sir  Giles  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  distrust, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  treated  him  with  increased  confidence.  The 
promoter  was  attired  wholly  in  black — cloak,  cap,  doublet,  and 
liose  were  of  sable.  And  as,  owing  to  the  emoluments  springing 
from  his  vile  calling,  his  means  were  far  greater  than  those  of 
liia  comrades,  so  his  habiliments  were  better.  When  wrapped  in 
his  mantle,  with  his  mutilated  countenance  covered  with  a  mask 
which  he  generally  wore,  the  informer  might  have  passed  for  a 
cavalier ;  so  tall  and  well  formed  was  his  figure,  and  so  bold  his 
deportment.  The  dangerous  service  he  was  employed  upon, 
which  exposed  him  to  insult  and  injury,  required  him  to  be  well 
armed ;  and  he  took  care  to  be  so. 

Two  or  three  of  Sir  Giles's  myrmidons,  having  been  selected 
for  particular  description,  the  designations  of  some  others  must 
suffice — such  as  Staring  Hugh,  a  rascal  of  unmatched  effrontery ; 
the  Gib  Cat  and  Cutting  Dick,  dissolute  rogues  from  the  Pickt- 
hatch  in  Turnbull-street,  near  Clerkenwell ;  old  Tom  Wootton, 
once  a  notorious  harbourer  of  "  masterless  men,"  at  his  house  at 
Smart's  Quay,  but  now  a  sheriff's  officer  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  there  were  some  half-dozen  swash-bucklers 
and  sharpers  from  Alsatia,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bludder,  who  was  held  responsible  for  their  good  conduct. 

Such  was  Sir  Giles's  body  guard. 

On  his  entrance,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  curtain  in  front  of 
the  raised  table  was  more  closely  drawn,  so  as  completely  to  con 
ceal  the  guests.  But  their  importance  might  be  inferred  from 
the  serving-men,  in  rich  liveries,  standing  before  the  traverse. 

Profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the  assemblage. 

Having  uncovered,  as  before  mentioned,  and  made  a  formal 
cverence  to  the  company,  Sir  Giles  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  worthy  sirs,"  he  said,  in  a  distinct  and 
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resolute  voice,  "  for  this  intrusion,  and  regret  to  be  the  means  of 
marring  your  festivity.  I  came  hither  wholly  unprepared  to  find 
such  an  assemblage.  Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  have  chosen. 
a  more  fitting  opportunity  for  my  visit,  and  would  postpone,  if  I 
could,  to  another  occasion,  the  unpleasant  duty  I  have  to  fulfil, 
the  matter  is  urgent,  and  will  not  admit  of  delay.  You  will  hold 
me  excused,  therefore,  if  I  proceed  with  it,  regardless  of  your 
presence ;  and  I  am  well  assured  no  let  or  interruption  will  be 
offered  me,  seeing  I  act  with  the  royal  license  and  authority,  of 
which  I  am  the  unworthy  representative." 

"  Truly,  your  conduct  requires  explanation,"  Jocelyn  Moun- 
chensey  cried,  in  a  mocking  tone.  "  If  I  had  not  been  here  in 
London,  I  should  have  judged,  from  your  appearance,  and  that 
of  your  attendants,  that  a  band  of  desperate  marauders  had 
broken  in  upon  us,  and  that  we  must  draw  our  swords  to  defend 
our  lives,  and  save  the  house  from  pillage.  But  after  what  you 
have  said,  I  conclude  you  to  be  the  sheriff,  come  with  your 
followers  to  execute  some  writ  of  attachment ;  and  therefore, 
however  annoying  the  presence  of  such  a  functionary  may  be,1 — 
however  ill-timed  may  be  your  visit,  and  unmannerly  your 
deportment, — we  are  bound  not  to  molest  you." 

Provocation  like  this  was  rarely  addressed  to  Sir  Giles  ;  and 
the  choler  occasioned  by  it  was  increased  by  the  laughter  and 
cheers  of  the  company.  Nevertheless,  he  constrained  his  anger, 
replying  in  a  stern,  scornful  tone,— 

"I  would  counsel  you  not  to  molest  me,  young  man.  The 
mistake  you  have  committed  in  regard  to  myself  may  be  pardoned 
in  one  of  your  evident  inexperience  ;  who,  fresh  from  the  boorish 
society  of  the  country,  finds  himself,  for  the  first  time,  amongst 
well-bred  gentlemen.  Of  all  here  present  you  are  probably  the 
sole  person  ignorant  that  I  am  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  But  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  should  be  aware,  as  I  chance  to  be,  that 
the  clownish  insolent  who  has  dared  to  wag  his  tongue  against 
me,  is  the  son  of  a  Star-Chamber  delinquent." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     LETTEES     PATENT. 

A  SLIGHT  reaction  in  Sir  Giles's  favour  was  produced  by  his 
speech,  but  Jocelyn  quite  regained  his  position  with  the  company 
when  he  exclaimed — 

"  My  father  was  misjudged.  His  prosecutor  was  a  villain,  and 
his  sentence  iniquitous." 

"  You  have  uttered  your  own  condemnation,  Jocelyn  Moun- 
chensey,"  Sir  Giles  cried,  with  a  savage  laugh.  "  Know,  to  your 
confusion,  that  the  High  Court  of  Star-Chamber  is  so  tender  of 
upholding  the  honour  of  its  sentences,  that  it  ever  punishes  such 
as  speak  against  them  with  the  greatest  severity.  You  have  uttered 
your  scandals  openly." 

"  Imprudent  young  man,  you  have,  indeed,  placed  yourself  in 
fearful  jeopardy,"  a  gentleman  near  him  observed  to  Jocelyn. 
"  Escape,  if  you  can ;  you  are  lost  if  you  remain  here  !  " 

But  instead  of  following  the  friendly  advice,  Jocelyn  would 
have  assaulted  Sir  Giles  if  he  had  not  been  forcibly  withheld  by 
the  gentleman. 

The  knight  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained. 

"  Stand  forward,  Clement  Lanyere,"  he  exclaimed  authorita 
tively. 

The  promoter  instantly  advanced. 

"  Look  at  this  man,"  Sir  Giles  continued,  addressing  Jocelyn, 
"  and  you  will  perceive  how  those  who  malign  the  Star-Chamber 
are  treated.  This  disfigured  countenance  was  once  as  free  from 
seam  or  scar  as  your  own ;  and  yet,  for  an  offence  lighter  than 
yours,  it  hath  been  stamped,  as  you  see,  with  indelible  infamy. 
Answer,  Clement  Lanyere, — and  answer  according  to  your  con 
science, — Was  the  sentence  just  of  the  high  and  honourable  Court 
by  which  you  were  tried  ?  " 

"  It  was  just,"  the  promoter  replied,  a  deep  flush  dyeing  his 
ghastly  visage. 
'  And  lenient  ?  " 

'  Most  lenient ;  for  it  left  my  foul  tongue  the  power  of  speech 
it  now  enjoys." 

'  By  whom  were  y*i  prosecuted  in  the  Star-Chamber?  " 
'  By  him  I  now  serve." 

'  That  is,  by  myself.  Do  you  bear  me  malice  for  what  I  did  P  " 
D  2 
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"  I  have  never  said  so.  On  the  contrary,  Sir  Giles,  I  have 
always  declared  I  owe  you  a  deep  debt." 

"  Which  you  strive  to  pay  ?  " 

"  Which  I  will  pay." 

"  You  hear  what  this  man  says,  Mounchensey  ?  "  Sir  Giles 
cried.  "  You  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence  as  he.  Why 
should  you  not  be  similarly  punished  P  " 

"  If  I  were  so  punished  I  would  stab  my  prosecutor  to  the 
heart,"  Jocelyn  replied. 

At  this  rejoinder,  Lanyere,  who  had  hitherto  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  suddenly  raised  them,  with  a  look  of  singular  expres 
sion  at  the  speaker. 

"  Humph !  "  Sir  Giles  ejaculated.  "  I  must  proceed  to  extre 
mities  with  him,  I  find.  Jleep  strict  watch  upon  him,  Lanyere, 
and  follow  him  if  he  goes  forth.  Trace  him  to  his  lair.  Now  to 
business.  Give  me  the  Letters-Patent,  Lupo,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  scrivener,  as  Lanyere  retired.  "  These  Letters-Patent," 
continued  Sir  Giles,  taking  two  parchment  scrolls  with  large 
seals  pendent  from  them  from  Lupo  Vulp,  and  displaying  them 
to  the  assemblage, — "  these  Royal  Letters,"  he  repeated,  in  his 
steady,  stern  tones,  and  glancing  round  with  a  look  of  half- 
defiance,  "  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  bearing  the  king's 
sign-manual,  as  ye  see,  gentlemen,  constitute  the  authority  on 
which  I  act.  They  accord  to  me  and  my  co-patentee,  Sir  Francis 
Mitchell,  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  and  discretion  in 
granting  and  refusing  licenses  to  all  tavern-keepers  and  hostel- 
keepers  throughout  London.  They  give  us  full  power  to  enter 
and  inspect  all  taverns  and  hostels  at  any  time  that  may  seem  fit 
to  us  ;  to  prevent  any  unlawful  games  being  used  therein ;  and 
to  see  that  good  order  and  rule  be  maintained.  They  also  render 
it  compulsory  upon  all  alehouse-keepers,  tavern-keepers,  and  inn 
keepers  throughout  London,  to  enter  into  their  own  recogni 
zances  with  us  against  the  non-observance  of  our  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  governance  and  maintenance,  and  to  find 
two  sureties  :  and  in  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  recognizances 
by  any  act  of  the  parties  coming  within  the  scope  of  our  autho 
rity,  it  is  provided  that  one  moiety  of  the  sum  forfeited  be  paid 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  other  moiety  to  us.  Lend  me  your  ears 
yet  further,  I  pray  ye,  gentlemen.  These  Royal  Letters  em 
power  us  to  inflict  certain  fines  and  penalties  upon  all  such  as 
offend  against  our  authority  or  resist  our  claims  ;  and  they  enable 
us  to  apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  such  offenders  without 
further  warrant  than  the  letters  themselves  contain.  In  brief, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  as  if  insisting 
upon  attention,  "  you  will  observe,  that  the  absolute  control  of 
all  houses  of  entertainment  where  exciseable  liquors  are  vended 
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is  delegated  to  us  by  his  most  gracious  majesty  King  James.  To 
which  end  ample  powers  have  been  given  us  by  his  majesty,  who 
has  armed  us  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  "Will  it  please  ye 
to  inspect  the  letters,  gentlemen?  "  holding  them  forth.  "  You 
will  find  that  his  majesty  hath  thus  written : — '  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  has  Liter  as  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Testa 
Meipso,  apud  Westm.  10  die  3faij,  Anno  Itegni  nostri,"  &c. 
Then  follows  the  royal  signature.  None  of  ye,  I  presume,  will 
question  its  authenticity  ?  " 

A  deep  silence  succeeded,  in  the  midst  of  which  Jocelyn 
Mounchensey  broke  forth : 

"  I,  for  one,  question  it,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  never  believe  that 
a  king  who,  like  our  gracious  sovereign,  has  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  at  heart,  would  sanction  the  oppression  and  injustice 
which  those  warrants,  if  intrusted  to  unscrupulous  hands,  must 
inevitably  accomplish.  I,  therefore,  mistrust  the  genuineness  of 
the  signature.  If  not  forged,  it  has  been  obtained  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation." 

Some  murmurs  of  applause  followed  this  bold  speech  ;  but  the 
gentleman  who  had  previously  counselled  the  young  man  again 
interposed,  and  whispered  these  words  in  his  ear : — 

"  Your  rash  vehemence  will  undo  you,  if  you  take  not  heed. 
Beyond  question,  Sir  Giles  hath  the  king's  sanction  for  what  he 
does,  and  to  censure  him  as  you  have  done  is  to  censure  the 
Crown,  which  is  next  to  treason.  Be  ruled  by  me,  my  good 
young  sir,  and  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter." 

Sir  Giles,  who  had  some  difficulty  in  controlling  his  choler, 
now  spoke : — 

"  You  have  cast  an  imputation  upon  me,  Jocelyn  Moun 
chensey,"  he  cried,  with  concentrated  fury,  "  which  you  shall  be 
compelled  to  retract  as  publicly  as  you  have  made  it.  To  insult 
an  officer  of  the  Crown,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  to  insult 
the  Crown  itself,  as  you  will  find.  In  the  king's  name,  I  com 
mand  you  to  hold  your  peace,  or,  in  the  king's  name,  I  will 
instantly  arrest  you ;  and  I  forbid  any  one  to  give  you  aid.  I 
will  not  be  troubled  thus.  Appointed  by  his  majesty  to  a  certain 
office,  I  exercise  it  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Exche 
quer,  as  for  my  own  personal  advantage.  I  have  his  majesty's 
full  approval  of  what  I  do,  and  I  need  nothing  more.  I  am 
accountable  to  no  man — save  the  king,"  addressing  this  menace 
as  much  to  the  rest  of  the  company  as  to  Jocelyn.  "  But  I  came 
not  here  to  render  explanation,  but  to  act.  What,  ho !  Madame 
Bonaventtire!  Where  are  ye,  madame?  Oh!  you  are  here!" 

"  Bon  jour,  sweet  Sir  Giles,"  the  landlady  said,  making  him 
a  profound  obeisance.  "  What  is  your  pleasure  with  me,  sir  ? 
And  to  what  am  I  to  attribute  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 
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"  Tut,  raadame.  You  know  well  enough,  what  brings  me 
hither,  and  thus  attended,"  he  replied.  "  I  come  in  pur 
suance  of  a  notice,  served  upon  you  a  month  ago.  You  will 
not  deny  having  received  it,  since  the  officer  who  placed  it 
in  your  hands  is  here  present."  And  he  indicated  Clement 
Lanyere. 

"  Au  contraire,  Sir  Giles,"  Madame  Bonaventure  replied. 
"  I  readily  admit  the  receipt  of  a  written  message  from  you, 
which,  though  scarcely  intelligible  to  my  poor  comprehension, 
did  not  seem  as  agreeably  worded  as  a  billet-doux.  Mais,  ma 
foi !  I  attached  little  importance  to  it.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
possible — nor  do  I  suppose  it  possible  now  " — with  a  captivating 
smile,  which  was  totally  lost  upon  Sir  Giles  —  "  that  you  could 
adopt  such  rigorous  measures  against  me." 

"  My  measures  may  appear  rigorous,  madame,"  Sir  Giles 
coldly  replied  ;  "  but  I  am  warranted  in  taking  them.  Nay,  I  am 
compelled  to  take  them.  Not  having  made  the  satisfaction 
required  by  the  notice,  you  have  deprived  yourself  of  the  pro 
tection  I  was  willing  to  afford  you.  I  am  now  merely  your 
judge.  The  penalties  incurred  by  your  neglect  are  these : — 
Your  license  was  suspended  a  month  ago  ;  the  notice  expressly 
stating  that  it  would  be  withdrawn,  unless  certain  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  Consequently,  as  ever  since  that  time  you  have 
been  vending  exciseable  liquors  without  lawful  permission,  you 
iiave  incurred  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks  a-day,  making  a 
total  of  three  thousand  marks  now  due  and  owing  from  you, 
partly  to  his  majesty,  and  partly  to  his  majesty's  representa 
tives.  This  sum  I  now  demand." 

"  Ah  !  Dieu  ! — three  thousand  marks ! "  Madame  Bonaven 
ture  screamed.  "  What  robbery  is  this  ? — what  barbarity  ! 
'Tis  ruin  —  utter  ruin!  I  may  as  well  close  my  house  alto 
gether,  and  return  to  my  own  fair  country.  As  I  am  an 
honest  woman,  Sir  Giles,  I  cannot  pay  it.  So  it  is  quite  useless 
on  your  part  to  make  any  such  demand." 

"  You  profess  inability  to  pay,  madame,"  Sir  Giles  rejoined. 
"  I  cannot  believe  you,  having  some  knowledge  of  your  means. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  a  rule  of  law  applicable  to 
the  contingency  you  put,  '  Quod  non  habet  in  cere,  luet  in  cor- 
pore,'  is  a  decree  of  the  Stai'-Chamber  ;  meaning,  for  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  understand  Latin,  that  he  who  cannot  pay  in 
purse  shall  pay  in  person.  Aware  of  the  alternative,  you  will 
make  your  choice.  And  you  may  thank  me  that  I  have  not 
adjudged  you  at  once — as  I  have  the  power — to  three  months 
within  the  Wood-street  Compter." 

"  Ah,  Sir  Giles !  what  an  atrocious  idea !  You  are  worse 
than  a  savage  to  talk  of  such  a  loathsome  prison  to  me.  Ah  ! 
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mon  Dieu  !  what  is  to  happen  to  me  ! — would  I  were  back  again 
in  my  lovely  Bordeaux !" 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  that  fine  city, 
madame  j  for  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  carry  on  your  calling 
here." 

"  del  !  Sir  Giles !  what  mean  you  ?" 

"  I  mean,  madame,  that  you  are  disabled  from  keeping  any 
tavern  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

Madame  Bonaventure  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
screamed  aloud. 

"  In  pity,  Sir  Giles  ! — In  pity !  **  she  cried. 

The  inexorable  knight  shook  his  head.  The  low  murmurs 
of  indignation  among  the  company,  which  had  been  gradually 
gathering  force  during  the  foregoing  dialogue,  now  became 
clamorous.  "  A  most  scandalous  proceeding  !  "  exclaimed  one. 
"  Deprive  us  of  our  best  French,  ordinary ! "  cried  another. 
"  Infamous  extortioner !  "  shouted  a  third.  "  We'll  not  permit 
such  injustice.  Let  us  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  and 
settle  the  question !  "  shouted  a  fourth.  "  Ay,  down  with  the 
knight !  "  added  a  fifth. 

But  Sir  Giles  continued  perfectly  unmoved  by  the  tempest 
raging  around,  and  laughed  to  scorn  these  menaces,  contenting 
himself  with  signing  to  Captain  Bludder  to  be  in  readiness. 

"  A  truce  to  this,  gentlemen,"  he  at  length  thundered  forth ; 
"  the  king's  warrant  must  be  respected." 

Again  Madame  Bonaventure  besought  his  pity,  but  in  vain. 
She  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  feigned  to  kneel  to  him ;  but  he 
shook  her  coldly  off. 

"  You  are  a  very  charming  woman,  no  doubt,  madame,"  he 
said,  sarcastically,  "and  some  men  might  find  you  irresistible; 
but  I  am  not  made  of  such  yielding  stuff,  and  you  may  spare 
yourself  further  trouble,  for  all  your  powers  of  persuasion  will 
fail  with  me.  I  renew  my  demand,  and  for  the  last  time.  Do 
not  compel  me  to  resort  to  extremities  with  you.  It  would  grieve 
me,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  to  drag  so  pretty  a  woman 
through  the  public  streets,  like  a  common  debtor,  to  the  Compter." 

"  Grace !  grace !  Sir  Giles,"  cried  Madame  Bonaventure. 
Then  seeing  him  remain  inflexible,  she  added,  in  an  altered 
tone,  "I  will  never  submit  with  life  to  such  an  indignity — 
never !" 

"  We'll  all  protect  you,  madame,"  cried  the  assemblage,  with 
one  voice.  "  Let  him  lay  hands  upon  you,  and  he  shall  see." 

Sir  Giles  glanced  at  his  myrmidons.  They  stepped  quickly 
towards  him  in  a  body.  At  the  same  time  Jocelyn  Mounchen- 
sey,  whom  no  efforts  of  the  friendly  gentleman  could  now  re 
strain,  sprang  forward,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  was  just  in  time 
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to  place  himself  before  Madame  Bonaventure  as  she  drew  hastily 
back. 

"  Have  no  fear,  madame  ;  you  are  safe  with  me,"  the  young 
man  said,  glancing  fiercely  at  the  knight  and  his  troop. 

The  greatest  confusion  now  reigned  throughout  the  room. 
Other  swords  were  drawn,  and  several  of  the  guests  mounted 
upon  the  benches  to  overlook  the  scene.  Cyprien,  and  the  res: 
of  the  drawers  and  tradesmen,  ranged  themselves  behind  their 
mistress,  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  myr 
midons  to  seize  her.  The  curtain  at  the  head  of  the  room  was 
partly  drawn  aside,  showing  that  the  distinguished  persons  at 
the  upper  table  were  equally  excited. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Sir  Giles  said,  still  maintaining  perfect  calm 
ness  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  "  a  word  with  you  ere  it  be  too 
late.  I  don't  address  myself  to  you,  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  for 
you  are  undeserving  of  any  friendly  consideration ;  but  to  all 
others  I  would  counsel  forbearance  and  non-resistance.  Deliver 
up  that  woman  to  me." 

"  I  will  die  upon  the  spot  sooner  than  you  shall  be  surrendered," 
said  Jocelyn,  encouraging  the  hostess,  who  clung  to  his  dis 
engaged  arm. 

"Oh!  merci!  grand  merci!  mon  beau  gentilhomme  !"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  mean  to  impede  me 
in  the  lawful  execution  of  my  purposes,  gentlemen?"  Sir  Giles 
demanded. 

"We  mean  to  prevent  an  unlawful  arrest,"  several  voices 
rejoined. 

"  Be  it  so,"  the  knight  said  ;  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  con 
sequences."  Then,  turning  to  his  followers,  he  added — "  Officers, 
at  all  hazards,  attach  the  person  of  Dameris  Bonaventure,  and 
convey  her  to  the  Compter.  At  the  same  time,  arrest  the 
young  man  beside  her, — Jocelyn  Mounchensey, — who  has  uttered 
treasonable  language  against  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  dispose  of  him  anon.  Do  my  bidding  at 
once." 

But  ere  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  the  authoritative  voice 
which  had  previously  been  heard  from  the  upper  table  exclaimed 
"Hold!" 

Sir  Giles  paused,  looked  irresolute  for  a  minute,  and  then 
checked  his  myrmidons  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Who  is  it  stays  the  law  ?"  he  said,  with  the  glare  of  a  tiger 
from  whom  a  bone  has  been  snatched. 

"  One  you  must  needs  obey,  Sir  Giles,"  replied  Lord  Eoos, 
coming  towards  him  from  the  upper  table.  "You  have  uncon 
scious  ly  played  a  part  in  a  comedy — and  played  it  very  well, 
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too ;  but  it  is  time  to  bring  the  piece  to  an  end.  "We  are  fast 
verging  on  the  confines  of  a  tragedy." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  lord,"  Sir  Giles  returned, 
gravely.  "  I  discern  nothing  comic  in  the  matter,  though  much 
of  serious  import." 

"  You  do  not  perceive  the  comedy,  because  it  has  been  part  of 
our  scheme  to  keep  you  in  the  dark,  Sir  Giles." 

"  So  there  is  a  scheme,  then,  afoot  here,  my  lord  ? — ha  ! " 

"  A  little  merry  plot,  nothing  more,  Sir  Giles,  in  the  working 
of  which  your  worthy  co-patentee,  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  has 
materially  assisted." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Sir  Giles,  glancing  at  his  partner,  who  still 
occupied  his  elevated  position  upon  the  table.  "  I  presume,  then, 
I  have  to  thank  you,  my  lord,  for  the  indignity  offered  to  my 
friend  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,  Sir  Giles,"  Lord  Eoos  returned,  carelessly. 
"  You  call  it  an  indignity  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  with  a  man  whose  head  so  swims  with  wine  that  his 
legs  refuse  to  support  him,  is  to  tie  him  in  a  chair.  He  may  else 
sacrifice  his  dignity  by  rolling  under  the  table.  But  let  this 
pass  for  the  nonce.  Before  Sir  Francis  was  wholly  overcome, 
he  was  good  enough  to  give  me  his  signature.  You  saw  him  do 
it,  gentlemen?"  he  added,  appealing  to  the  company. 

"  Yes — yes ! — we  saw  him  write  it !"  was  the  general  reply. 

"  And  to  what  end  was  this  done,  my  lord  ?  "  Sir  Giles  de 
manded,  sternly. 

"  To  enable  me,"  replied  the  imperturbable  young  nobleman, 
"  to  draw  out  a  receipt  in  full  of  your  joint  claims  against  Madame 
Bonaventure.  I  have  done  it,  Sir  Giles,  and  here  it  is.  And  I 
have  taken  care  to  grant  a  renewal  of  her  license  from  the  date 
of  your  notice ;  so  that  no  penalties  or  fines  can  attach  to  her  for 
neglect.  Take  it,  Madame  Bonaventure,"  he  continued,  handing 
her  the  paper.  "  It  is  your  full  acquittance." 

"  And  think  you,  my  lord,  that  this  shallow  artifice — to  give 
it  no  harsher  term — will  avail  you  anything  ?  "  Sir  Giles  cried, 
scornfully.  "  I  set  it  aside  at  once." 

"  Your  pardon,  Sir  Giles ;  you  will  do  no  such  thing." 

"  And  who  will  hinder  me  ? — You,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Even  I,  Sir  Giles.    Proceed  at  your  peril." 

The  young  nobleman's  assurance  staggered  his  opponent. 

"  He  must  have  some  one  to  uphold  him,  or  he  would  not  be 
thus  confident,"  he  thought.  "Whose  was  the  voice  I  heard? 
It  sounded  like No  matter  !  'Tis  needful  to  be  cautious." 

"  You  do  not,  then,  hold  yourself  bound  by  the  acts  of  your 
partner,  Sir  Giles  ?  "  Lord  Eoos  said. 

"  I  deny  this  to  be  his  act,"  the  knight  replied. 
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"  Better  question  him  at  once  on  the  subject,"  Lord  Roos  said. 
"  Set  him  free,  Cyprien." 

The  Gascon  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
fellow-drawers,  helped  Sir  Francis  from  the  table.  To  the  sur 
prise  of  the  company,  the  knight  then  managed  to  stagger 
forward  unassisted,  and  would  have  embraced  Sir  Giles,  if  the 
latter  had  not  thrust  him  off  in  disgust,  with  some  violence. 

"  What  folly  is  this,  Sir  Francis  P  "  Sir  Giles  cried,  angrily. 
"  You  have  forgotten  yourself  strangely.  You  have  taken  leave 
of  your  senses,  methinks  !  " 

"  Not  a  whit  of  it,  Sir  Giles — not  a  whit.  I  never  was  more 
my  own  master  than  I  am  at  present,  as  I  will  prove  to  you." 

"  Prove  it,  then,  by  explaining  how  you  came  to  sign  that 
paper.  You  could  not  mean  to  run  counter  to  me  ?  " 

"  But  I  did,"  Sir  Francis  rejoined,  highly  offended.  "  I  meant 
to  run  counter  to  you  in  signing  it,  and  I  mean  it  now." 

"'Sdeath!  you  besotted  fool,  you  are  playing  into  their 
hands !  " 

"  Besotted  fool  in  your  teeth,  Sir  Giles.  I  am  as  sober  as 
yourself.  My  hand  has  been  put  to  that  paper,  and  what  it 
contains  I  stand  by." 

"  You  design,  then,  to  acquit  Madame  Bonaventure  P  Con 
sider  what  you  say." 

"  No  need  for  consideration  ;  I  have  always  designed  it." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  Sir  Francis !  "  the  hostess  cried.  "  I 
knew  I  had  an  excellent  friend  in  you." 

The  enamoured  knight  seized  the  hand  she  extended  towards 
him,  but  in  the  attempt  to  kiss  it,  fell  to  the  ground,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  company. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now,  Sir  Giles  ?  "  asked  Lord  Roos. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  Sir  Francis  has  been  duped,"  he  replied, 
•"  and  that  when  his  brain  is  free  from  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  will 
bitterly  regret  his  folly.  But  even  his  discharge  will  be  insuf 
ficient.  Though  it  may  bind  me,  it  will  not  bind  the  Crown, 
which  will  yet  enforce  its  claims." 

"  That,  Sir  Giles,  I  leave  to  competent  authority  to  decide," 
Lord  Roos  replied,  retiring. 

And  as  he  withdrew,  the  curtains  before  the  upper  table  were 
entirely  withdrawn,  disclosing  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  assem 
blage,  and  at  the  head  of  them  one  person  far  more  brilliant 
and  distinguished  than  the  rest. 

"  Buckingham !  "  Sir  Giles  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  I  knew 
the  voice." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  king's  omnipotent  favourite.  Magnificently 
attired,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  as  far  outshone  his  com 
panions  in  splendour  of  habiliments  as  he  did  ha  stateliness  of 
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cairiage  and  beauty  of  person.  Rising  from  the  table,  and 
donning  his  plumed  hat,  looped  with  diamonds,  with  a  gesture 
worthy  of  a  monarch,  while  all  the  rest  remained  uncovered,  as 
if  in  recognition  of  his  superior  dignity,  he  descended  to  where 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  standing.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  had  never  seen  the  superb  favourite 
before ;  but  he  did  not  require  to  be  told  whom  he  beheld,  so 
perfectly  did  Buckingham  realize  the  descriptions  given  of  him. 
A  little  above  the  ordinary  height,  with  a  figure  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry,  and  features  as  aristocratic  and  haughty  as 
handsome,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  prouder  or  a  nobler- 
looking  personage  than  the  marquis.  His  costume  was  splendid, 
consisting  of  a  doublet  of  white  cut  velvet,  roped  with  pearls, 
which  fitted  him  to  admiration.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a 
mantle  of  watchet-coloured  velvet ;  his  neck  was  encircled  by  a 
falling  band  ;  and  silken  hose  of  the  same  colour  as  the  doublet 
completed  his  costume.  His  deportment  was  singularly  digni 
fied  ;  but  his  manner  might  have  conciliated  more  if  it  had  been, 
less  imperious  and  disdainful. 

Sir  Giles  made  a  profound  obeisance  as  Buckingham  advanced 
towards  him.  His  salutation  was  haughtily  returned. 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  your  mode  of  proceeding  with 
the  keepers  of  taverns  and  hostels,  Sir  Giles,"  the  proud  marquis 
said  ;  "  but  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  it  put 
in  practice, — and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  you  deal  not  over 
gently  with  them,  if  the  present  may  be  considered  a  specimen 
of  your  ordinary  conduct.  Those  letters-patent  were  not  confided 
to  you  by  his  majesty  to  distress  his  subjects  for  your  own 
particular  advantage  and  profit,  but  to  benefit  the  community 
by  keeping  such  places  of  entertainment  in  better  order  thaa 
heretofore.  I  fear  you  have  somewhat  abused  your  warrant, 
Sir  Giles." 

"  If  to  devote  myself,  heart  and  soul,  to  his  majesty's  service, 
and  to  enrich  his  majesty's  exchequer,  be  to  abuse  my  warrant, 
I  have  done  so,  my  lord  marquis, — but  not  otherwise.  I  have 
ever  vindicated  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  You 
have  just  heard  that,  though  my  own  just  claims  have  been 
defeated  by  the  inadvertence  of  my  co-patentee,  I  have  advanced 
those  of  the  king." 

"  The  king  relinquishes  all  claims  in  the  present  case," 
Buckingham  replied.  "  His  gracious  majesty  gave  me  full 
discretion  in  the  matter,  and  I  act  as  I  know  he  himself  would 
have  acted." 

And  waving  his  hand  to  signify  that  he  would  listen  to  no 
remonstrances,  the  marquis  turned  to  Madame  Bonaventure, 
who  instantly  prostrated  herself  before  him,  as  she  would  have 
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done  before  royalty  itself,  warmly  thanking  him  for  his  pro 
tection. 

"You  must  thank  my  Lord  Boos,  and  not  me,  madame," 
Buckingham  graciously  replied,  raising  her  as  he  spoke.  "  It 
was  at  his  lordship's  instance  I  came  here.  He  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  you,  madame." 

"  I  shall  ever  be  beholden  to  his  lordship,  I  am  sure,"  Madame 
Bonaventure  said,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing,  or 
feigning  to  blush,  "  as  well  as  to  you,  monseigneur." 

"  My  Lord  Eoos  avouched,"  pursued  Buckingham,  "  that  at 
the  Three  Cranes  I  should  find  the  prettiest  hostess  and  the 
best  of  wine  in  London :  and  on  my  faith  as  a  gentleman !  I 
must  say  he  was  wrong  in  neither  particular.  Brighter  eyes  I 
have  never  beheld — rarer  claret  I  have  never  drunk." 

"  Oh,  monseigneur !  you  quite  overwhelm  me.  My  poor 
house  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  honoured  a  second  time  with  such 
a  presence ;  but  should  it  so  chance " 

"  You  will  give  me  as  good  welcome  as  you  have  done  to-day. 
No  lack  of  inducement  to  repeat  the  visit.  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson ! " 

"  My  lord  marquis." 

"I  lay  my  commands  upon  you,  good  Sir  Giles,  that  no 
further  molestation  be  offered  to  Madame  Bonaventure,  but  that 
you  give  a  good  report  of  her  house.  Withdraw  your  followers 
without  delay." 

"Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord  marquis,"  Sir 
Giles  rejoined  ;  "  but  before  I  go,  I  have  an  arrest  to  make. 
That  young  man,"  pointing  to  Jocelyn,  "has  been  talking 
treason." 

"It  is  false,  my  lord  marquis,"  Jocelyn  replied.  "  His  majesty 
hath  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  myself.  I  would  cut  out 
my  tongue  rather  than  speak  against  him.  I  have  said  the  king 
is  ill  served  in  such  officers  as  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis 
Mitchell,  and  I  abide  by  my  words.  They  can  reflect  no  dis 
honour  on  his  majesty." 

"  Save  that  they  seem  to  imply  a  belief  on  your  part  that  his 
majesty  has  chosen  his  officers  badly,"  Buckingham  said, 
regarding  the  young  man  fixedly. 

"  Not  so,  my  lord  marquis.  These  men  have  been  favourably 
represented  to  his  majesty,  who  no  doubt  has  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  their  iniquitous  proceedings." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at,  sir  ?  "  Buckingham  cried,  almost 
fiercely. 

"  I  mean,  my  lord  marquis,  that  these  persons  may  be  the 
creatures  of  some  powerful  noble,  whose  interest  it  is  to  throw 
a  cloak  over  their  malpractices." 
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"  'Fore  heaven !  some  covert  insult  would  seem  to  be  in 
tended,"  exclaimed  Buckingham.  "  Who  is  this  young  man, 
Sir  Giles  ?  " 

"  He  is  named  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  my  lord  marquis ;  and 
is  the  son  of  an  old  Norfolk  knight  baronet,  who,  you  may 
remember,  was  arraigned  before  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber, 
heavily  fined,  and  imprisoned." 

"  I  do  remember  the  case,  and  the  share  you  and  Sir  Francis 
had  in  it,  Sir  Giles,"  Buckingham  rejoined. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  that,  my  lord,"  said  Jocelyn. 
"  You  will  not  then  wonder  that  I  avow  myself  their  mortal 
enemy." 

"  We  laugh  to  acorn  these  idle  vapourings,"  said  Sir  Giles  ; 
"and  were  it  permitted,"  he  added,  touching  his  sword,  "I 
myself  would  find  an  easy  way  to  silence  them.  But  the  froward 
youth,  whose  brains  seem  crazed  with  his  fancied  wrongs,  is  not 
content  with  railing  against  us,  but  must  needs  lift  up  his  voice 
against  all  constituted  authority.  He  hath  spoken  contemp 
tuously  of  the  Star-Chamber, — and  that,  my  lord  marquis,  as  you 
well  know,  is  an  offence  which  cannot  be  passed  over." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  Buckingham  rejoined;  "but  if  he  will 
retract  what  he  has  said,  and  express  compunction,  with  promise 
of  amendment  in  future,  I  will  exert  my  influence  to  have  him 
held  harmless." 

"  I  will  never  retract  what  I  have  said  against  that  iniquitous 
tribunal,"  Jocelyn  rejoined,  firmly.  "I  will  rather  die  a  martyr, 
as  my  father  did,  in  the  cause  of  truth." 

"  Your  kindness  is  altogether  thrown  away  upon  him,  my 
lord,"  Sir  Giles  said,  with  secret  satisfaction. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  Buckingham  rejoined.  "Our  business  is 
over,"  he  added,  to  the  nobles  and  gallants  around  him  ;  "  so 
we  may  to  our  barges.  You,  my  lord,"  he  added  to  Lord 
Boos,  "  will  doubtless  tarry  to  receive  the  thanks  of  our  pretty 
hostess." 

And  graciously  saluting  Madame  Bonaventure,  he  quitted  the 
tavern,  accompanied  by  a  large  train,  and  entering  his  barge, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  was  rowed  towards 
IVhitehall. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE   'PBENTICES   AND   THEIE   LEADEB. 

WHILE  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  and  his  suite  were  moving 
towards  the  wharf,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  (for  in 
the  early  part  of  his  brilliant  career  the  haughty  favourite  was 
extremely  popular  with  the  multitude,  probably  owing  to  the 
princely  largesses  he  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  among 
them),  a  very  different  reception  awaited  those  who  succeeded 
him.  The  hurrahs  and  other  vociferations  of  delight  and 
enthusiasm  were  changed  into  groans,  hootings,  and  discordant 
yells,  when  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  came  in  sight,  supported  be 
tween  two  stout  myrmidons,  and  scarcely  able  to  maintain  his 
perpendicular  as  he  was  borne  by  them  towards  the  wherry  in 
waiting  for  him  near  the  stairs.  Though  the  knight  was  escorted 
by  Captain  Bludder  and  his  Alsatian  bullies,  several  of  the 
crowd  did  not  seem  disposed  to  confine  themselves  to  jeers  and 
derisive  shouts,  but  menaced  him  with  some  rough  usage. 
Planting  themselves  in  his  path,  they  shook  their  fists  in  his 
face,  with  other  gestures  of  defiance  and  indignity,  and  could 
only  be  removed  by  force.  Captain  Bludder  and  his  roaring 
blades  assumed  their  fiercest  looks,  swore  their  loudest  oaths, 
twisted  their  shaggy  mustaches,  and  tapped  their  rapier-hilts  ; 
but  they  prudently  forebore  to  draw  their  weapons,  well  knowing 
that  the  proceeding  would  be  a  signal  for  a  brawl,  and  that  the 
cry  of  "  Clubs  !  "  would  be  instantly  raised. 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  thus  obstructed  Sir  Francis 
and  his  party  was  a  young  man,  with  a  lithe  active  figure,  bright 
black  eyes,  full  of  liveliness  and  malice,  and  olive  complexion, 
and  a  gipsy-like  cast  of  countenance.  Attired  in  a  tight-fitting 
brown  frieze  jerkin  with  stone  buttons,  and  purple  hose,  his 
head  was  covered  with  a  montero  cap,  with  a  cock's  feather 
stuck  in  it.  He  was  armed  neither  with  sword  nor  dagger,  but 
carried  a  large  cudgel  or  club,  the  well-known  and  formidable 
weapon  of  the  London  'prentices,  in  the  use  of  which,  whether 
as  a  quarterstaff  or  missile,  they  were  remarkably  expert.  Even 
a  skilful  swordsman  stood  but  poor  chance  with  them.  Besides 
this  saucy-looking  personage,  who  was  addressed  as  Dick 
Taverner  by  his  comrades,  there  were  many  others,  who,  to 
judge  from  their  habiliments  and  their  cudgels,  belonged  to  the 
Bane  fraternity  as  himself — that  is  to  say,  they  were  apprentices 
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to  grocers,  drapers,  haberdashers,  skinners,  ironmongers,  vintners, 
or  other  respectable  artificers  or  tradesfolk. 

Now,  Dick  Taverner  had  an  especial  grudge  against  our  two 
extortioners  ;  for  though  he  himself,  being  'prentice  to  a  book 
seller  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  had  little  concern  with  them,  he 
was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper — Simon  Taverner,  of  the  Empe 
ror's  Head,  Garlick  Hill — who  had  been  recently  ruined  by 
their  exactions,  his  license  taken  from  him,  and  his  house 
closed ;  enough  to  provoke  a  less  mettlesome  spark  than  Dick, 
who  had  vowed  to  revenge  the  parental  injuries  on  the  first 
opportunity.  The  occasion  now  seemed  to  present  itself,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  lost.  Chancing  to  be  playing  at  bowls  in  the 
alley  behind  the  Three  Cranes  with  some  of  his  comrades  on. 
the  day  in  question,  Dick  learnt  from  Cyprien  what  was  going 
forward,  and  the  party  resolved  to  have  their  share  in  the 
sport.  If  needful,  they  promised  the  drawer  to  rescue  his 
mistress  from  the  clutches  of  her  antagonists,  and  to  drive  them 
from  the  premises.  But  their  services  in  this  respect  were  not 
required.  They  next  decided  on  giving  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  a 
sound  ducking  in  the  Thames. 

Their  measures  were  quickly  and  warily  taken.  Issuing  from 
an  arched  doorway  at  the  side  of  the  tavern,  they  stationed  some 
of  their  number  near  it,  while  the  main  party  posted  themselves 
at  the  principal  entrance  in  front.  Scouts  were  planted  inside, 
to  communicate  with  Cyprien,  and  messengers  were  despatched 
to  cry  "  Clubs  !  "  and  summon  the  neighbouring  'prentices  from 
Queenhithe,  Thames  Street,  Trinity  Lane,  Old  Fish  Street,  and 
Dowgate  Hill ;  so  that  fresh  auxiliaries  were  constantly  arriving. 
Buckingham,  with  the  young  nobles  and  gallants,  were,  of 
course,  allowed  to  pass  free,  and  were  loudly  cheered  ;  but  the 
'prentices  soon  ascertained  from  their  scouts  that  Sir  Francis  was 
coming  forth,  and  made  ready  for  him. 

Utterly  unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  inebriate  knight  replied 
to  the  gibes,  scoffs,  and  menaces  addressed  to  him,  by  snapping 
his  fingers  in  his  opponents'  faces,  and  irritating  them  in  then* 
turn  ;  but  if  he  was  insensible  of  the  risk  he  ran,  those  around 
him  were  not,  and  his  two  supporters  endeavoured  to  hurry  him 
forward.  Violently  resisting  their  efforts,  he  tried  to  shake  them 
off,  and  more  than  once  stood  stock-still,  until  compelled  to  go 
on.  Arrived  at  the  stair-head,  he  next  refused  to  embark,  and 
a  scene  of  violent  altercation  ensued  between  him  and  his  at 
tendants.  Many  boats  were  moored  off  the  shore,  with  a  couple 
of  barges  close  at  hand  ;  and  the  watermen  and  oarsmen,  stand 
ing  up  in  their  craft,  listened  to  what  was  going  forward  with 
much  apparent  amusement. 

Hastily  descending  the  steps,  Captain  Bludder  placed  himself 
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near  the  wherry  intended  for  the  knight,  and  called  to  the  others 
to  make  short  work  of  it  and  bring  him  down.  At  this  juncture 
the  word  was  given  by  Dick  Taverner,  who  acted  as  leader,  and 
in  less  than  two  minutes  Sir  Francis  was  transferred  from  the 
Lands  of  his  myrmidons  to  those  of  the  'prentices.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  vigorous  application  of  cudgels  was  required,  and  some 
broken  pates  were  the  consequences  of  resistance ;  but,  the  attack 
was  perfectly  successful ;  the  myrmidons  and  Alsatians  were 
routed,  and  the  'prentices  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and 
captors  of  a  prisoner.  Stupified  with  rage  and  astonishment, 
Captain  Bludder  looked  on ;  at  one  moment  thinking  of  drawing 
his  sword,  and  joining  the  fray ;  but  the  next,  perceiving  that 
his  men  were  evidently  worsted,  he  decided  upon  making  off; 
and  with  this  view  he  was  about  to  jump  into  the  wherry,  when 
his  purpose  was  prevented  by  Dick  Taverner  and  a  few  others 
of  the  most  active  of  his  companions,  who  dashed  down  the  steps 
to  where  he  stood.  The  captain  had  already  got  one  foot  in  the 
wherry,  and  the  watermen,  equally  alarmed  with  himself,  were 
trying  to  push  off,  when  the  invaders  came  up,  and,  springing 
into  the  boat,  took  possession  of  the  oars,  sending  Bludder 
floundering  into  the  Thames,  where  he  sank  up  to  the  shoulders, 
and  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  roaring  piteously  for  help. 

Scarcely  were  the  'prentices  seated,  than  Sir  Francis  Mitchell 
was  brought  down  to  them,  and  the  poor  knight  beginning  to 
comprehend  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  was  placed,  roared  for 
help  as  lustily  as  the  half-drowned  Alsatian  captain,  and  quite  as 
ineffectually.  The  latter  was  left  to  shift  for  himself,  but  the 
former  was  rowed  out  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
shore,  where,  a  stout  cord  being  fastened  to  his  girdle,  he  was 
plunged  head-foremost  into  the  river;  and  after  being  thrice 
drawn  up,  and  as  often  submerged  again,  he  was  dragged  on 
board,  and  left  to  shiver  and  shake  in  his  dripping  habiliments, 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  The  bath  had  completely  sobered  him, 
and  he  bitterly  bemoaned  himself,  declaring  that  if  he  did  not 
catch  his  death  of  cold,  he  should  be  plagued  with  cramps  and 
rheumatism  during  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  did  not  dare  to 
utter  any  threats  against  his  persecutors,  but  he  internally  vowed 
to  be  revenged  upon  them — cost  what  it  might.  The  'prentices 
laughed  at  his  complaints,  and  Dick  Taverner  told  him — "  that 
as  he  liked  not  cold  water,  he  should  have  spared  them  their  ale 
and  wine ;  but  as  he  had  meddled  with  their  liquors,  and  with 
those  who  sold  them,  they  had  given  him  a  taste  of  a  different 
beverage,  which  they  should  provide,  free  of  cost,  for  all  those 
who  interfered  with  their  enjoyments  and  the  rights  of  the 
public."  Dick  added,  "  that  his  last  sousing  was  in  requital  for 
the  stoppage  of  the  Emperor's  Head,  and  that  with  Jm  5Tr?.  ?r?e 
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will,  he  would  have  left  him  under  the  water  with  a  stone  round 
his  neck." 

This  measure  of  retributive  justice  accomplished,  the  'prentices 
and  their  leader  made  for  the  stairs,  where  they  landed,  after 
telling  the  watermen  to  row  their  fare  to  the  point  nearest  his 
lodgings  ;  an  order  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  himself, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  further  outrage.  Neither  would  he- 
tarry  to  take  in  Captain  Bludder,  though  earnestly  implored  to 
do  so  by  that  personage,  who,  having  in  his  struggles  sunk 
deeper  into  the  oozy  bed,  could  now  only  just  keep  his  bearded 
chin  and  mouth  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  Taking  compassion 
upon  him,  Dick  Taverner  threw  him  an  oar,  and,  instantly 
grasping  it,  the  Alsatian  was  in  this  way  dragged  ashore ;  pre 
senting  a  very  woful  spectacle,  his  nether  limbs  being  covered 
with  slime,  while  the  moisture  poured  from  his  garments,  as  it 
would  from  the  coat  of  a  water-spaniel.  His  hat  had  floated 
down  the  stream,  and  he  had  left  one  boot  sticking  in  the  mud, 
while  his  buff  jerkin,  saturated  with  wet,  clung  to  his  skin  like  a 
damp  glove. 

Leaving  him  to  wring  his  cloak  and  dry  his  habiliments  in 
the  best  way  he  could,  the  leader  of  the  'prentices  collected 
together  his  forces,  and,  disposing  them  in  something  like 
military  array,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  marched  towards 
the  tavern,  where  they  set  up  a  great  shout.  Hitherto  they  had 
met  with  no  interruption  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  the  water 
men,  bargemen,  and  others,  had  cheered  them  on  in  their  work 
of  mischief;  and  the  crowd  on  shore  appeared  rather  friendly  to 
them  than  otherwise.  Flushed  with  success,  the  riotous  youths 
seemed  well  disposed  to  carry  their  work  of  retribution  to  extre 
mities,  and  to  inflict  some  punishment  upon  Sir  Giles  propor 
tionate  to  his  enormities.  Having  ascertained,  from  their  scouts, 
that  no  o«e  connected  with  the  usurious  knight  had  come  forth, 
they  felt  quite  secure  of  their  prey,  and  were  organizing  a  plan 
of  attack,  when  intelligence  was  brought  by  a  scout  that  a  great 
disturbance  was  going  on  inside,  inconsequence  of  a  young  gen 
tleman  having  been  arrested  by  Sir  Giles  and  his  crew,  and  that 
their  presence  was  instantly  required  by  Madame  Bonaventure. 

On  hearing  this,  Dick  Taverner  shouted — "  To  the  rescue ! 
to  the  rescue ! "  and  rushed  into  the  house,  followed  by  the 
'prentices,  who  loudly  echoed  his  cries. 

"  Par  id,  'messieurs  !  par  id! — this  way,  this  way  !  "  voci 
ferated  Cyprien,  who  met  them  in  the  passage, — "  the  bowling- 
alley — 'there  they  are !  " 

But  the  Gascon's  directions  were  scarcely  needed.  The 
clashing  of  swords  would  have  served  to  guide  the  'prentices  to 
the  scene  of  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

JOHN   WOLFE. 

WHEN  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  called  for  his  reckoning,  Madame 
Bonaventure  took  him  aside,  showing  by  her  looks  that  she  had 
something  important  to  communicate  to  him,  and  began  by  tell 
ing  him  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  all  he  had  partaken  of  at 
her  ordinary,  adding,  that  she  considered  herself  very  greatly 
his  debtor  for  the  gallantry  and  zeal  he  had  displayed  in  her 
behalf. 

"  Not  that  I  was  in  any  real  peril,  my  fair  young  sir,"  she 
continued,  "  though  I  feigned  to  be  so ;  for  I  have  powerful  pro 
tectors,  as  you  perceive ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  all  a  preconcerted 
scheme  between  my  Lord  Roos  and  his  noble  friends  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  two  extortioners.  But  that  does  not  lessen  my 
gratitude  to  you  ;  and  I  shall  try  to  prove  it.  You  are  in  more 
danger  than,  perchance,  you  wot  of ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  Sir 
Giles  means  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  and  to  cause 
your  arrest." 

Seeing  him  smile  disdainfully,  as  if  he  had  no  apprehensions, 
she  added  somewhat  quickly  :  "  What  will  your  bravery  avail 
against  so  many,  mon  beau  gentilhomme  ?  ~Mon  Dieu  ! — nothing 
No !  no !  I  must  get  you  assistance.  Luckily,  I  have  some 
friends  at  hand,  the  'prentices — grands  et  forts  gaillards,  avec 
des  estocs  ;  Cyprien  has  told  me  they  are  here.  Most  certainly 
they  will  take  your  part.  So,  Sir  Giles  shall  not  carry  you  off, 
after  all." 

Jocelyn's  lips  again  curled  with  the  same  disdainful  smile  as 
before. 

"  Ah  !  vous  Hes  trop  temeraire  !  "  Madame  Bonaventure 
cried,  tapping  his  arm.  "  Sit  down  here  for  awhile.  I  will  give 
you  the  signal  when  you  may  depart  with  safety.  Do  not  attempt 
to  stir  till  then.  You  understand  ?  " 

Jocelyn  did  not  understand  very  clearly ;  but  without  making 
any  observation  to  the  contrary,  he  took  the  seat  pointed  out  to 
him.  The  position  was  well  chosen,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  him 
to  command  the  movements  of  the  foe,  and  offered  him  a  retreat 
through  a  side-door,  close  at  hand,  though  he  was  naturally 
quite  ignorant  whither  the  outlet  might  conduct  him. 

While  this  was  passing,  Sir  Giles  was  engaged  in  giving 
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directions  respecting  his  partner,  whose  inebriate  condition 
greatly  scandalized  him;  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  his  orders 
that  Sir  Francis  was  transported  to  the  wharf  where  the  mis 
adventure  before  related  befell  him.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
Sir  Giles's  watchful  eye  quit  Jocelyn,  upon  whom  he  was  ready 
to  pounce  like  a  tiger,  if  the  young  man  made  any  movement 
to  depart ;  and  he  only  waited  till  the  tavern  should  be  clear  of 
company  to  effect  the  seizure. 

Meanwhile,  another  person  approached  the  young  man.  This 
was  the  friendly  stranger  in  the  furred  gown  and  flat  cap,  who 
had  sat  next  him  at  dinner,  and  who,  it  appeared,  was 'not 
willing  to  abandon  him  in  his  difficulties.  Addressing  him  with, 
much  kindness,  the  worthy  personage  informed  him  that  he  was 
a,  bookseller,  named  John  Wolfe,  and  carried  on  business  at  the 
sign  of  the  "Bible  and  Crown,"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  where 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  young  man  whenever  he  was  free 
to  call  upon  him. 

"But  I  cannot  disguise  from  you,  Master  Jocelyn  Moun- 
chensey — for  your  dispute  with  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  has  ac 
quainted  me  with  your  name,"  John  Wolfe  said — "  that  your 
rashness  has  placed  you  in  imminent  peril ;  so  that  there  is  but 
little  chance  for  the  present  of  my  showing  you  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  I  desire.  Sir  Giles  seems  to  hover  over  you  as  a 
rapacious  vulture  might  do  before  making  his  swoop.  Heaven, 
shield  you  from  his  talons !  And  now,  my  good  young  sir, 
accept  one  piece  of  caution  from  me,  which  my  years  and  kindly 
feelings  towards  you  entitle  me  to  make.  An  you  'scape  this 
danger,  as  I  trust  you  may,  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  to  put  a 
guard  upon  your  tongue,  and  not  suffer  it  to  outrun  your  judg 
ment.  You  are  much  too  rash  and  impetuous,  and  by  your 
folly  (nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  me,  my  young  friend — I  can  give 
no  milder  appellation  to  your  conduct)  have  placed  yourself  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Not  only  have  you  provoked  Sir 
Francis  Mitchell,  whose  malice  is  more  easily  aroused  than 
appeased,  but  you  have  defied  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who  is 
equally  implacable  in  his  enmities ;  and,  as  if  two  such  enemies 
were  not  enough,  you  must  needs  make  a  third,  yet  more  dan 
gerous  than  either." 

"  How  so,  good  Master  Wolfe  ?  "  Jocelyn  cried.  "  To  whom 
do  you  refer?  " 

"  To  whom  should  I  refer,  Master  Jocelyn,"  Wolfe  rejoined, 
"  but  to  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  you  wantonly  insulted? 
For  the  latter  indiscretion  there  can  be  no  excuse,  whatever 
there  may  be  for  the  former ;  and  it  was  simple  madness  ta 
affront  a  nobleman  of  his  exalted  rank,  second  only  in  authority 
to  the  king  himself." 

E  2 
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"  But  how  have  I  offended  the  marquis  ?  "  demanded  Jocelyn, 
surprised. 

"  la  it  possible  you  can.  have  spoken  at  random,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  your  own  words  ? "  John  Wolfe 
rejoined,  looking  hard  at  him.  "It  may  be  so,  for  you  arc 
plainly  ignorant  of  the  world.  Well,  then,"  he  added,  lower 
ing  his  tone,  "  when  you  said  that  these  two  abominable  extor 
tioners  were  the  creatures  of  some  great  man,  who  glozed  over 
their  villanous  practices  to  the  king,  and  gave  a  better  account 
of  them  than  they  deserve,  you  were  nearer  the  truth  than  you 
imagined ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  marquis  to  be 
told  this  to  his  face,!since  it  is  notorious  to  all  (except  to  yourself) 
that  he  is  the  man." 

"  Heavens !  "  exclaimed  Jocelyn,  "  I  now  see  the  error  I  have 
committed." 

"A  grave  error,  indeed,"  rejoined  Wolfe,  shaking  his  head, 
"  and  most  difficult  to  be  repaired ;  for  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
though  it  may  suffice  with  me,  will  scarcely  avail  you  with  the 
marquis.  Indeed,  it  can  never  be  urged,  since  he  disowns  any 
connection  with  these  men ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  his  half- 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  goes  between  them  in  all  their 
secret  transactions.  Of  this,  however,  I  know  nothing  person 
ally,  and  only  tell  you  what  I  have  heard.  But  if  it  were  not 
almost  treasonable  to  say  it,  I  might  add,  that  his  majesty  is  far 
too  careless  of  the  means  whereby  his  exchequer  is  enriched  and 
his  favourites  gratified ;  and,  at  all  events,  suffers  himself  to  be 
too  easily  imposed  upon.  Hence,  all  these  patents  and  mono 
polies  under  which  we  groan.  The  favourites  must  have  money ; 
and  as  the  king  has  little  to  give  them,  they  raise  as  much  as 
they  please  on  the  credit  of  his  name.  Thus,  everything  is 
sold;  places,  posts,  titles,  all  have  their  price, — bribery  and 
corruption  reign  everywhere.  The  lord-keeper  pays  a  pension 
to  the  marquis — so  doth  the  attorney-general — and  simony  is 
openly  practised ;  for  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  paid  him  £3,500 
for  his  bishopric.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Is  it  not 
terrible  to  think  of  a  proud  nobleman,  clothed  almost  with 
supreme  authority,  being  secretly  leagued  with  sordid  wretches, 
whose  practices  he  openly  discountenances  and  contemns,  and 
receiving  share  of  their  spoil  ?  Is  it  not  yet  more  terrible  to 
reflect  that  the  royal  coffers  are  in  some  degree  supplied  by 
similar  means  ?  " 

"  'Tis  enough  to  drive  an  honest  man  distracted ! "  Jocelyn 
said  ;  "  and  you  cannot  wonder  at  my  indignation,  though  yoii 
may  blame  my  want  of  caution.  I  have  said  nothing  half  so 
strong  as  you  have  just  uttered,  Master  Wolfe." 

"  Ah  !  but,  my  good  young  sir,  I  do  not  publicly  proclaim  my 
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opinions  as  you  do.  My  lord  of  Buckingham's  name  must  no 
more  be  called  in  question  than  his  majesty's.  To  associate  the 
marquis's  name  with  those  of  his  known  instruments,  were  to 
give  him  mortal  offence.  Even  to  hint  at  such  a  connection,  is 
sufficient  to  provoke  his  displeasure !  But  enough  of  this.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  lecture  you,  but  to  befriend  you.  Tell  me 
frankly,  my  good  young  sir — and  be  not  offended  with  the  offer 
— will  my  purse  be  useful  to  you  ?  If  so,  'tis  freely  at  your 
service ;  and  it  may  help  you  in  your  present  emergency,  for 
though  there  is  not  enough  in  it  to  bribe  the  master  to  forego 
his  purpose  against  you,  there  is  amply  sufficient  to  procure  your 
liberation,  privily,  from  the  men." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Master  Wolfe ;  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  not  withheld  by  false  pride  from  accepting  your  offer," 
Jocelyn  replied.  "  But  I  must  trust  to  my  own  arm  to  main 
tain  my  liberty,  and  to  my  own  address  to  regain  it,  if  I  be  taken. 
Again,  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"I  grieve  that  I  cannot  lend  you  other  aid,"  John  "Wolfe 
replied,  looking  compassionately  at  him ;  "  but  my  peaceful 
avocations  do  not  permit  me  to  take  any  part  in  personal  con 
flicts,  and  I  am  loth  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  disturbances.  Never 
theless,  I  do  not  like  to  stand  by  and  see  outrage  done." 

"  Concern  yourself  no  more  about  me,  worthy  sir,"  inter 
rupted  Jocelyn.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  molested ;  and  if  I 
should  be,  I  am  well  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Let  those  who 
assail  me  bear  the  consequences." 

But  John  Wolfe  still  lingered.  "  If  some  of  my  apprentices, 
•were  only  here,"  he  said,  "and  especially  that  riotous  rogue, 
Dick  Taverner,  something  might  be  done  to  help  you  effectually. 
Ha!  what  is  that  uproar?"  as  a  tumultuous  noise,  mixed  with 
the  cries  of  "  Clubs ! — Clubs !  "  was  heard  without,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  wharf.  "As  I  live!  the  'prentices  are  out, 
and  engaged  in  some  mischievous  work ;  and  it  will  be  strange 
if  Dick  Taverner  be  not  among  them.  I  will  see  what  they  are 
about."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  hurried  to  the  oriel  window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  wharf,  exclaiming,  "  Ay,  ay ! — 'tis  as  I 
thought.  Dick  is  among  them,  and  at  their  head.  Tore 
Heaven !  they  are  attacking  those  ruffianly  braggarts  from 
Whitefriars,  and  are  laying  about  them  lustily  with  their 
cudgels.  Ha!  what  is  this  I  see?  The  Alsatians  and  the 
myrmidons  are  routed,  and  the  brave  lads  have  captured  Sir 
Francis  Mitchell.  What  are  they  about  to  do  with  him?  I 
must  go  forth  and  see." 

His  purpose,  however,  was  prevented  by  a  sudden  movement 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Giles  and  his  attendants.  They  came  in  the 
direction  of  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
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seizing  the  young  man.  Jocelyn  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet, 
drew  his  sword,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The 
myrmidons  prepared  to  beat  down  the  young  man's  blade  with 
their  halberds,  and  secure  him,  when  Jocelyn's  cloak  was  plucked 
from  behind,  and  he  heard  Madame  Bonaventure's  voice  exclaim, 
"  Come  this  way ! — follow  me  instantly ! " 

Thus   enjoined,    he  dashed   through    the  door,  which  was 
instantly  fastened  as  soon  as  he  had  made  good  his  retreat. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE  AEEEST  AND  THB  BSSCTJB. 

LTJPO  VTJLP  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Sir  Giles  from  putting 
his  design  of  arresting  Jocelyn  into  immediate  execution ; 
alleging  the  great  risk  he  would  incur,  as  well  from  the  reso 
lute  character  of  the  young  man  himself,  who  was  certain  to 
offer  determined  resistance,  as  from  the  temper  of  the  com 
pany,  which,  being  decidedly  adverse  to  any  such  step,  might 
occasion  a  disturbance  that  would  probably  result  in  the  pri 
soner's  rescue. 

"  In  any  case,  Sir  Giles,"  said  the  wily  scrivener,  "  let  me 
counsel  you  to  tarry  till  the  greater  part  of  the  guests  be 
gone,  and  the  assemblage  outside  dispersed;  for  I  noted 
many  turbulent  'prentices  among  the  mob,  who  are  sure  to  be 
troublesome." 

"  Since  the  young  man  shows  no  present  disposition  to  quit 
the  house,"  Sir  Giles  replied,  looking  askance  at  Jocelyn,  who 
just  then  had  moved  to  another  part  of  the  room  with  Madame 
Eonaventure,  "  there  is  no  urgency ;  and  it  may  be  prudent  to 
pause  a  few  moments,  as  you  suggest,  good  Lupo.  But  I  will 
not  suffer  him  to  depart.  I  perceive  from  her  gestures  and 
glances,  that  our  tricksy  hostess  is  plotting  some  scheme  with 
him.  Plot  away,  fair  mistress ;  you  must  have  more  cunning 
than  I  give  you  credit  for,  if  you  outwit  me  a  second  time  in  the 
same  day.  I  can  guess  what  she  proposes.  You  note  that  side 
door  near  them,  Lupo?  She  is  advising  the  youth's  flight  that 
way;  and  he,  like  a  hair-brained  fool,  will  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion.  But  it  will  be  well  to  watch  the  outlet.  Hark  ye, 
Lanyere,"  he  added  to  the  promoter,  "  take  three  men  with 
you,  aud  go  round  quickly  to  the  passage  with  which  yon  door 
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communicates.  Station  yourselves  near  the  outlet;  and  if 
Mounckensey  comes  forth,  arrest  him  instantly.  You  see  the 
door  I  mean  ?  About  it,  quick ! " 

And  Lanyere  instantly  departed  with  three  of  the  myrmi 
dons. 

"  I  would  this  arrest  could  be  lawfully  effected,  Sir  Giles," 
said  Lupo  Vulp,  "  by  a  serjeant-at-arms  or  pursuivant.  There 
would  then  be  no  risk.  Again  I  venture  to  counsel  you  to  pro 
ceed  regularly.  No  great  delay  would  be  occasioned,  if  your 
worship  went  to  Westminster,  and  made  a  complaint  against  the 
young  man  before  the  council.  In  that  case  a  messenger  of  the 
court  would  be  despatched  to  attach  his  person  ;  and  even  if  he 
should  quit  the  house  in  the  meanwhile,  Lanyere  will  keep  on 
his  track.  That  were  the  surest  course.  As  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  I  conclude  it  will  be  by  Ore  tenus.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  youth's  headstrong  temper,  coupled  with  his 
fantastic  notions  of  honour,  will  permit  him  to  deny  your 
worship's  accusation,  and  therefore  his  confession  being  written 
down,  and  subscribed  by  himself,  will  be  exhibited  against 
him  when  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and 
he  will  be  judged  ex  ore  suo.  Your  worship  will  make  quick 
work  of  it."' 

"  Cum  confitente  reo  citius  est  agendum,"  replied  Sir  Giles. 
"  No  one  knows  better  than  thou,  good  Lupo,  how  promptly 
and  effectually  the  court  of  Star-Chamber  will  vindicate  its 
authority,  and  how  severely  it  will  punish  those  who  derogate 
from  its  dignity.  No  part  of  the  sentence  shall  be  remitted 
with  my  consent.  This  insolent  youth  shall  suffer  to  the  same 
extent  as  Lanyere.  Pilloried,  branded,  mutilated,  degraded,  he 
shall  serve  as  a  warning  to  my  enemies." 

"  Your  worship  can  scarce  make  him  more  of  a  scarecrow 
than  you  have  made  of  Lanyere,"  Lupo  remarked,  with  a 
grin.  "  But  do  you  decide  on  applying  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  council  ?  " 

"  No,"  Sir  Giles  replied,  "  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
shall  not  have  a  chance  of  escape.  Marked  you  not,  Lupo,  how 
the  rash  fool  committed  himself  with  Buckingham  ?  And  think 
you  the  proud  marquis  will  hold  me  blameless,  if,  by  accident, 
he  should  get  off  scot-free,  after  such  an  outrage  ?  But  see ! 
the  room  is  well-nigh  cleared.  Only  a  few  loiterers  remain. 
The  time  is  come." 

And  he  was  about  to  order  the  attack,  when  the  disturbance 
outside  reached  his  ears,  and  checked  him  for  a  moment.  Sir 
Giles  was  considering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and 
hesitating  whether  to  go  forth  and  support  Sir  Francis,  in  case 
he  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  when  tho  discomfited  myrmidons 
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rushed  into  the  room.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  what  had 
occurred,  and  indeed  the  bloody  visages  of  some  of  the  men 
showed  how  roughly  they  had  been  handled.  Though  greatly 
exasperated,  Sir  Giles  was  determined  not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
prey ;  and  fearing  Jocelyn  might  escape  in  the  confusion  which 
an  attack  upon  the  'prentices  would  occasion,  he  gave  the  word 
for  his  instant  seizure,  and  rushed  towards  him,  as  before  related. 
How  he  was  baffled  has  already  been  told.  His  wrath  knew  no 
bounds  when  the  young  man  disappeared.  He  hurled  himself 
furiously  against  the  door,  but  it  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  burst 
it  open.  Suddenly  the  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  Clement  Lan- 
yere  and  his  men  stood  before  him. 

"Have  you  secured  him?"  Sir  Giles  demanded,  trying  to 
descry  the  fugitive  among  them.  "  Death  and  fiends !  you  have 
not  let  him  escape  ?  " 

"  No  one  has  passed  us,  except  Madame  Bonaventure,"  the 
promoter  replied.  "  She  was  wholly  unattended,  and  came  in 
this  direction.  We  were  stationed  within  yon  ante-chamber, 
which  appears  to  be  the  sole  means  of  communication  with  this 
passage,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  have  intercepted  the  young 
man  when  he  came  forth." 

"  You  were  not  wont  to  be  thus  short-sighted,  Lanyere.  There 
must  be  some  other  mode  of  exit,  which  you  have  failed  to  dis 
cover,"  Sir  Giles  cried  furiously.  "  Ha,  here  it  is !  "  he  exclaimed, 
dashing  aside  a  piece  of  tapestry  that  seemed  merely  hung  against 
the  wall,  but  in  reality  concealed  a  short  flight  of  steps.  "  Pur 
blind  dolts  that  you  are,  not  to  find  this  out.  You  shall  answer 
for  your  negligence  hereafter  if  we  take  him  not." 

And,  accompanied  by  the  troop,  he  hurried  down  the  steps, 
which  brought  him  to  a  lower  room,  communicating  on  one  hand 
with  a  small  court,  and  on  the  other  with  the  kitchen  and  offices 
attached  to  the  tavern.  Directing  Lanyere  to  search  the  latter, 
Sir  Giles  rushed  into  the  court,  and  uttered  a  shout  of  savage 
joy  on  perceiving  Jocelyn,  sword  in  hand,  scaling  a  wall  which 
separated  the  court  from  the  bowling-green. 

Some  difficulty,  it  appeared,  had  occurred  to  the  hostess  in 
forcing  open  a  private  door  in  the  yard  leading  to  the  green, 
which,  being  rarely  used  (for  the  principal  entrance  was  situated 
elsewhere),  its  fastenings  were  rusty,  and  refused  to  act.  This 
delay  favoured  the  pursuers ;  and,  on  hearing  their  approach, 
Jocelyn  strove  to  effect  his  retreat  in  the  manner  described. 

But  Sir  Giles  was  further  served,  though  unintentionally,  by 
Madame  Bonaventure,  who  succeeded  in  drawing  back  the  rusty 
bolt  at  the  very  moment  he  came  up,  and  no  impediment  now 
existing,  the  knight  thrust  her  rudely  aside,  and  sprang  through 
the  doorway  just  as  Jocelyn  leaped  from  the  wall. 
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Disregarding  Sir  Giles's  summons  to  surrender,  the  young 
man  hurried  on.  till  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  bowling-green, 
where,  finding  flight  impossible,  as  there  was  no  apparent  outlet 
at  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  while  it  was  certain  that  the 
tipstaves  would  pluck  him  from  the  wall  with  their  hooks  if 
he  attempted  to  clamber  over  it,  he  turned  and  "stood  upon  his 
defence. 

Willing  to  have  the  credit  of  disarming  him  unaided,  and  con 
fident  in  his  own  superior  strength  and  skill,  Sir  Giles  signed  to 
his  myrmidons  to  stand  back,  while  he  alone  advanced  towards 
the  young  man.  A  turn  in  his  strong  wrist  would,  he  imagined, 
suffice  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  But  he  found  out  his  error 
the  moment  he  engaged  with  his  opponent.  In  dexterity  and 
force  the  latter  was  fully  his  match,  while  in  nimbleness  of  body 
Jocelyn  surpassed  him.  The  deadly  glances  thrown  at  him  by 
the  young  man  showed  that  the  animosity  of  the  latter  would 
only  be  satisfied  with  blood.  Changing  his  purpose,  therefore, 
Sir  Giles,  in  place  of  attempting  to  cross  his  antagonist's  sword, 
rapidly  disengaged  his  point,  and  delivered  a  stoccata,  or  in 
modern  terms  of  fence,  a  thrust  in  carte,  over  the  arm,  which 
was  instantly  parried.  For  some  minutes  the  conflict  continued 
without  material  success  on  either  side.  Holding  his  rapier  short, 
with  the  point  towards  his  adversary's  face,  Jocelyn  retreated  a 
few  paces  at  first,  but  then,  charging  in  turn,  speedily  won  back 
his  ground.  Stoccatas,  imbroccatas,  drittas,  mandrittas,  and 
riversas  were  exchanged  between  them  in  a  manner  that  delighted 
the  myrmidons,  most  of  whom  were  amateurs  of  sword-play. 
Infuriated  by  the  unexpected  resistance  he  encountered,  Sir 
Giles  at  length  resolved  to  terminate  the  fight,  and  finding  his 
antagonist  constantly  upon  some  sure  ward,  endeavoured  to  reach 
him  with  a  half  incartata ;  but  instantly  shifting  his  body  with 
marvellous  dexterity,  Jocelyn  struck  down  the  other's  blade,  and 
replied  with  a  straight  thrust,  which  must  infallibly  have  taken, 
effect,  if  his  rapier  had  not  been  beaten  from  his  grasp  by 
Clement  Lanyere  at  the  very  moment  it  touched  his  adversary's 
breast.  At  the  same  time  the  young  man's  arms  were  grasped 
from  behind  by  two  of  the  myrmidons,  and  he  lay  at  his  enemy's 
disposal. 

Sir  Giles,  however,  sheathed  his  rapier,  saying,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  that  he  did  not  mean  to  deprive  himself  of  the  satisfac 
tion  of  seeing  his  foe  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  submit  to  the 
sworn  torturer's  knife ; "  adding,  "  it  was  somewhat  strange 
that  one  who  could  guard  his  body  so  well  should  keep  such 
indifferent  watch  over  his  tongue." 

Jocelyn  made  no  reply  to  the  sarcasm,  and  the  knight  was 
preparing  to  depart  with  his  followers,  when  a  loud  and  tumul- 
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tuous  uproar  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  apprentices.  The 
posse  of  victorious  youths  made  their  way  to  the  bowling-green 
by  the  principal  entrance,  situated,  as  before  mentioned,  at  a 
different  point  from  the  door  by  which  the  others  had  gained  it. 
More  apprehensive  of  losing  his  prisoner,  than  concerned  for  his 
personal  safety  (for  though  the  aggressive  party  greatly  exceeded 
his  own  in  numbers,  he  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  them,  being 
accustomed  to  such  encounters),  Sir  Giles  gave  some  orders 
respecting  Jocelyn  to  Clement  Lanyere,  and  then  prepared  to 
resist  the  onslaught,  by  causing  his  band  to  form  a  solid  square ; 
those  armed  with  bills  and  staves  being  placed  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  This  disposition  being  quickly  made,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  in  a  loud  authoritative  tone  commanded  the  apprentices  to 
stand  back.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  voice,  and  the 
terrors  of  his  countenance,  which  seldom  failed  to  strike  awe  into 
beholders,  that  the  intending  rescuers  came  to  a  halt,  and  showed 
some  hesitation  in  engaging  him. 

"  What  means  this  disturbance  ?  "  thundered  Sir  Giles :  "and 
why  do  you  offer  to  molest  me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty  P 
BInow  you  not  that  assemblages  like  yours  are  unlawful,  and  that 
you  are  liable  to  severe  punishment,  unless  you  immediately 
disperse  yourselves,  and  peaceably  depart  to  your  own.  habita 
tions  ?  About  your  business,  I  say,  and  trouble  me  no  longer ! 
But  first  I  command  you  to  deliver  up  your  ringleaders,  and 
especially  those,  who,  as  I  am  told,  have  perpetrated  the  gross 
outrage  and  violence  upon  the  person  of  Sir  Francis  Mitchell. 
An  example  shall  be  made  of  them. 

"You  waste  your  breath,  Sir  Giles,  and  your  big  words  will 
avail  you  nothing  with  us,"  Dick  Taverner  replied.  "  Now  hear 
me  in  return.  We,  the  bold  and  loyal  'prentices  of  London,  who 
serve  our  masters  and  our  masters'  master,  the  king's  highness, 
well  and  truly,  will  not  allow  an  unlawful  arrest  to  be  made  by 
you  or  by  any  other  man.  And  we  command  you  peaceably  to 
deliver  up  your  prisoner  to  us ;  or,  by  the  rood !  we  will  take 
him  forcibly  from  your  hands !  " 

"  Out,  insolent  fellow !  "  cried  Sir  Giles  ;  "  thou  wilt  alter  thy 
tune  when  thou  art  scourged  at  the  cart's  tail." 

"  You  must  catch  me  first,  Sir  Giles,"  replied  Dick ;  "  and 
two  words  will  go  to  that.  We  have  read  Sir  Francis  Mitchell 
a  lesson  he  is  not  likely  to  forget ;  and  we  will  read  you  one,  an 
you  provoke  us.  We  have  a  few  old  scores  to  wipe  off." 

"  Ay,  marry !  have  we,"  cried  an  embroiderer's  apprentice ; 
"  these  extortioners  have  ruined  my  master's  trade  by  their 
gold-and-silver-thread  monopoly." 

"  Hundreds  of  worthy  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ 
ment  by  their  practices,"  said  a  vintner's  'prentice.  "  We  sell 
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not  half  the  wino  we  used  to  do.  And  no  wonder !  seeing  two- 
thirds  of  the  inns  in  London  are  shut  up." 

"  The  brewers  will  be  all  ruined,"  said  a  burly  'prentice,  with 
a  wooden  shovel  over  his  shoulder  ;  "  since  every  day  a  fresh 
alehouse  is  closed,  and  no  new  licenses  are  granted.  Murrain 
seize  all  such  monopolists  !  They  are  worse  than  the  fly  in  hops, 
or  smut  in  barley." 

"  Ay,  plague  take  'em !  "  exclaimed  Dick  Taverner.  "  They 
are  as  bad  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  When  they  have  devoured 
the  substance  of  one  set  of  tradesfolk,  they  will  commence  upon 
that  of  another.  No  one  is  safe  from  them.  It  will  be  your  turn 
next,  Master  Mercer.  Yours  after  him,  Master  Ironmonger, 
however  hard  of  digestion  may  be  your  wares.  You  will  come 
third,  Master  Fishmonger.  You  fourth,  Master  Gfrocer.  And 
when  they  are  surfeited  with  spiceries  and  fish,  they  will  fall 
upon  you,  tooth  and  nail,  Master  Goldsmith." 

"  I  trow  not,"  cried  the  apprentice  last  appealed  to.  "  Our 
masters  are  too  rich  and  too  powerful  to  submit  to  such  usage." 

"  The  very  reason  they  will  undergo  it,"  replied  Dick.  "  Their 
riches  are  only  a  temptation  to  plunder.  I  repeat,  no  man  is 
safe  from  these  extortioners.  Since  the  law  will  not  give  us 
redress,  and  put  them  down,  we  must  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands.  They  shall  have  club  law." 

"  Ay,  ay — 'prentices'  law — club  law !  "  chorussed  the  others. 

"  Sir  Giles  will  make  a  Star-Chamber  matter  of  it.  He 
will  have  us  up  before  the  council,"  laughed  the  goldsmith's 
'prentice. 

"  He  will  buy  a  monopoly  of  cudgels,  to  deprive  us  of  their 
use,"  cried  a  bowyer. 

"  "We  will  bestow  that  patent  upon  him  gratis,"  quoth  Dick, 
making  his  staff  whistle  round  his  head. 

"  The  prisoner ! — gentlemen  'prentices — do  not  forget  him ! " 
cried  Cyprien,  who,  with  two  other  serving-men  and  the  cook, 
had  joined  the  assailing  party.  "  Madame  Bonaventure  implores 
you  to  effect  his  rescue." 

"  And  so  we  will,  my  jovial  Gascon,"  replied  Dick.  "  Come, 
Sir  Giles !  are  we  to  have  the  young  gentleman  from  you  by 
force  or  free-will?  " 

"  You  shall  have  him  in  neither  way,  sirrah,"  the  knight  re 
joined.  "  You  yourself  shall  bear  him  company  in  the  Fleet. 
Upon  them,  my  men,  and  make  for  the  door !  " 

And  as  the  command  was  given,  he  and  his  troop  made  a 
sudden  dash  upon  the  'prentices,  who,  unable  to  stand  against 
the  bills  levelled  against  their  breasts,  gave  way.  Still,  the  gal 
lant  youths  were  by  no  means  routed.  Instantly  closing  upon 
their  opponents,  and  being  quite  as  nimble  of  foot  as  they,  they 
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contrived  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  garden  ;  and  a  sharp 
conflict  took  place  between  the  parties  as  they  came  to  close 
quarters  near  the  entrance.  Three  of  the  myrmidons  were 
felled  by  Dick  Taverner's  cudgel;  and  at  last,  watching  his 
opportunity,  with  both  hands  he  launched  a  bowl  which  he  had 
picked  up  at  Sir  Giles's  head.  If  the  missile  had  taken  effect, 
the  fight  would  have  been  over ;  but  the  knight  avoided  the 
blow  by  stooping  down,  and  the  bowl,  passing  over  him,  hit 
Lupo  Vulp  full  in  the  stomach,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  de 
prived  of  breath.  Meanwhile,  SirGiles,  springing  quickly  forward, 
pinned  the  apprentice  against  the  wall  with  his  rapier's  point. 

"  I  have  thee  at  last,  knave,"  he  cried,  seizing  Dick  by  the 
collar,  and  delivering  him  to  the  custody  of  the  myrmidons 
nearest  him — "  I  told  thee  thou  shouldst  visit  the  Fleet.  And 
so  thou  shalt." 

Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  their  leader,  the  'prentices 
fought  manfully,  and  it  still  appeared  doubtful  whether  Sir  Giles 
•would  be  able  to  effect  a  retreat  after  all,  embarrassed  as  he  now 
was  with  two  prisoners.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  a 
sign  to  Clement  Lanyere  to  withdraw  with  Jocelyn  through  the 
other  door,  ordering  the  two  myrmidons  who  had  charge  of  Dick 
Taverner  to  follow  him  with  their  captive. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  carry  out  the  order ;  but  the  promoter 
managed  to  accomplish  it.  Single-handed  he  drove  back  all  who 
opposed  his  progress,  while  the  two  prisoners  were  borne  towards 
the  door  by  the  men  having  them  in  custody. 

Hitherto  Jocelyn  had  made  no  attempt  at  self-liberation ; 
awaiting,  probably,  the  result  of  the  'prentices'  efforts  in  his  be 
half,  or  some  more  favourable  opportunity  than  had  hitherto 
presented  itself.  On  reaching  the  little  court,  the  time  for 
exertion  seemed  to  be  come.  Shaking  off  the  myrmidons  who 
pinioned  him,  and  seizing  a  bill  from  one  of  them,  he  instantly 
stretched  the  fellow  at  his  feet,  and  drove  off  his  comrade.  This 
done,  he  lent  immediate  assistance  to  Dick  Taverner,  setting  him 
free,  and  arming  him  with  as  much  promptitude  as  he  had  used 
to  effect  his  own  deliverance. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  received  no  interruption  from  Clement 
Lanyere,  though,  if  he  had  chosen,  the  promoter  might  no  doubt 
have  effectually  opposed  him.  But  Lanyere  either  was,  or  feigned 
to  be,  engaged  with  some  skirmishers  at  the  door ;  and  it  was 
only  when  both  the  prisoners  had  got  free,  that  he  rushed  towards 
them,  loudly  reprehending  the  men  for  their  carelessness.  But 
if  they  were  to  blame,  he  was  no  less  so,  for  he  showed  little 
address  in  following  the  fugitives,  and  managed  to  take  a  wrong 
turn  in  the  passage,  which  led  both  him  and  the  myrmidons 
astray,  so  that  the  prisoners  got  clear  off. 
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How  Jocelyn  and  Dick  Taverner  contrived  to  reach  the  Vintry 
Wharf,  neither  of  them  very  distinctly  knew, — such  was  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  they  passed  through  the  tavern ;  but 
there  they  were,  precisely  at  the  moment  that  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,  having  .fought  his  way  through  all  opposition,  issued 
from  the  porch  at  the  head  of  his  band. 

Quite  satisfied  with  his  previous  encounter  with  the  redoubt 
able  knight,  and  anxious  to  escape  before  his  evasion  should  be 
discovered,  Dick  beckoned  to  his  companion,  and  making  all 
the  haste  they  could  to  the  stairs,  they  both  jumped  into  the 
nearest  wherry,  when  the  apprentice  ordered  the  two  watermen 
within  it  to  row  for  their  lives  to  London-bridge. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

HOW   JOCELYN   MOT7NCHENSEY  ENCOUNTERED   A   MASKED 
HOESEMAN   ON   STAMFOED   HILL. 

Two  days  after  the  events  last  recorded,  a  horseman,  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  mounted  attendant,  took  his  way  up- 
Stamford  Hill.  He  was  young,  and  of  singularly  prepossessing 
appearance,  with  a  countenance  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  bloom 
ing  with  health,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  country,  and  in  constant  manly  exercise ;  for  though 
he  managed  his  horse — a  powerful  bay  charger — to  perfection, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  town  gallant,  or  of  the  soldier,  about 
him.  His  doublet  and  cloak  were  of  a  plain  dark  material,  and 
had  seen  service ;  but  they  well  became  his  fine  symmetrical 
figure,  as  did  the  buff  boots  defending  his  well-made,  vigorous 
limbs.  Better  seat  in  saddle,  or  lighter  hand  with  bridle,  no 
man  could  possess  than  he  ;  and  his  noble  steed,  which  like  him 
self  was  full  of  courage  and  ardour,  responded  to  all  his  move 
ments,  and  obeyed  the  slightest  indication  of  his  will.  His  armo 
were  rapier  and  dagger ;  and  his  broad-leaved  hat,  ornamented 
with  a  black  feather,  covered  the  luxuriant  brown  locks  that  fell- 
in  long  ringlets  over  his  shoulders.  So  debonnair  was  the  young 
horseman  in  deportment,  so  graceful  in  figure,  and  so  comely  in 
looks,  that  he  had  excited  no  little  admiration  as  he  rode  forth 
at  an  early  hour  that  morning  from  Bishopsgate  Street,  and 
passing  under  the  wide  portal  in  the  old  city  walls,  speeded 
towards  the  then  rurnl  district  of  Shoreditch,  leaving  old  Bedlam 
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and  its  saddening  associations  on  the  right,  an  dFinsbury  Fields, 
•with  its  gardens,  dog-houses,  and  windmills,  on  the  left.  At  the 
end  of  Bishopsgate-Strect-without  a  considerable  crowd  was 
collected  round  a  party  of  comely  young  milkmaids,  who  were 
executing  a  lively  and  characteristic  dance  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  bagpipe  and  fiddle.  Instead  of  carrying  pails,  as  was  their 
wont,  these  milkmaids,  who  were  all  very  neatly  attired,  bore  on 
their  heads  a  pile  of  silver  plate,  borrowed  for  the  occasion, 
arranged  like  a  pyramid,  and  adorned  with  ribands  and  flowers. 
In  this  way  they  visited  all  their  customers  and  danced  before 
their  doors.  A  pretty  usage  then  observed  in  the  environs  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  month  of  May.  The  merry  milkmaids  set 
up  a  joyous  shout  as  the  youth  rode  by ;  and  many  a  bright  eye 
followed  his  gallant  figure  till  it  disappeared.  At  the  Conduit 
beyond  Shoreditch,  a  pack  of  young  girls,  who  were  drawing 
water,  suspended  their  task  to  look  after  him ;  and  so  did  every 
buxom  country  lass  he  encountered,  whether  seated  in  tilted 
«art,  or  on  a  pillion  behind  her  sturdy  sire.  To  each  salutation 
addressed  to  him  the  young  man  cordially  replied,  in  a  voice 
blithe  as  his  looks ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  greeting  was 
given  by  an  elderly  personage,  or  a  cap  was  respectfully  doffed 
to  him,  he  uncovered  his  own  proud  head,  and  displayed  his 
handsome  features  yet  more  fully. 

So  much  for  the  master :  now  for  the  man.  In  his  own  opinion, 
at  least — for  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  self-conceit — the 
latter  came  in  for  an  equal  share  of  admiration ;  and  certes,  if 
impudence  could  help  him  to  win  it,  he  lacked  not  the  recom 
mendation.  Staring  most  of  the  girls  out  of  countenance,  he 
leered  at  some  of  them  so  offensively,  that  their  male  companions 
shook  their  fists  or  whips  at  him,  and  sometimes  launched  a  stone 
at  his  head.  Equally  free  was  he  in  the  use  of  his  tongue ;  and  his 
jests  were  so  scurrilous  and  so  little  relished  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  that  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  him,  in  some 
instances,  that  the  speed  at  which  he  rode  soon  carried  him  out 
of  harm's  reach.  The  knave  was  not  ill-favoured  ;  being  young, 
supple  of  limb,  olive-coniplexioned,  black-eyed,  saucy,  roguish- 
looking,  with  a  turned-up  nose,  and  extremely  white  teeth.  He 
wore  no  livery,  and,  indeed,  his  attire  was  rather  that  of  a  citizen's 
apprentice  than  such  as  beseemed  a  gentleman's  lacquey.  He 
was  well  mounted  on  a  stout  sorrel  horse  ;  but  though  the  animal 
was  tractable  enough,  and  easy  in  its  paces,  he  experienced  con 
siderable  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  seat  on  its  back. 

In  this  way,  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  and  Dick  Taverner  (for 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  pair)  arrived 
at  Stamford  Hill ;  and  the  former,  drawing  in  the  rein,  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  gentle  aseent. 
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It  was  one  of  those  delicious  spring  mornings,  when  all  nature 
seems  to  rejoice;  when  the  newly-opened  leaves  are  greenest 
and  freshest ;  when  the  lark  springs  blithest  from  the  verdant 
mead,  and  soars  nearest  heaven  ;  when  a  thousand  other  feathered 
choristers  warble  forth  their  notes  in  copse  and  hedge ;  when 
the  rooks  caw  mellowly  near  their  nests  in  the  lofty  trees ;  when 
gentle  showers,  having  fallen  overnight,  have  kindly  prepared  the 
earth  for  the  morrow's  genial  warmth  and  sunshine ;  when  that 
sunshine  each  moment  calls  some  new  object  into  life  and  beauty ; 
when  all  you  look  upon  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  all  you  listen  to 
is  delightful  to  the  ear ;  in  short,  it  was  one  of  those  exquisite 
mornings,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  and 
only  to  be  experienced  in  full  perfection  in  Merry  England. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding  such  extensively 
charming  views,  Jocelyn  halted  and  looked  back  with  wonder  at 
the  vast  and  populous  city  he  had  just  quitted,  now  spread  out 
before  him  in  all  its  splendour  and  beauty.  In  his  eyes  it  seemed 
already  overgrown,  though  it  had  not  attained  a  tithe  of  its 
present  proportions  ;  but  he  could  only  judge  according  to  his 
opportunity,  and  was  unable  to  foresee  its  future  magnitude. 
But  if  London  has  waxed  in  size,  wealth,  and  population  during 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  has  lost  nearly  all  the  pecu 
liar  features  of  beauty  which  distinguished  it  up  to  that  time, 
and  made  it  so  attractive  to  Jocelyn's  eyes.  The  diversified  and 
picturesque  architecture  of  its  ancient  habitations,  as  yet  undis 
turbed  by  the  innovations  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  and 
brought  to  full  perfection  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth,  gave  the  whole  city  a  characteristic  and  fanciful  appearance. 
Old  towers,  old  belfries,  old  crosses,  slender  spires  innumerable, 
rose  up  amid  a  world  of  quaint  gables  and  angular  roofs.  Story 
above  story  sprang  those  curious  dwellings,  irregular,  yet  homo 
geneous  ;  dear  to  the  painter's  and  the  poet's  eye  ;  elaborate  in 
ornament ;  grotesque  in  design ;  well  suited  to  the  climate,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants ; 
picturesque  like  the  age  itself,  like  its  costume,  its  manners,  its 
literature.  All  these  characteristic  beauties  and  peculiarities  are 
now  utterly  gone.  All  the  old  picturesque  habitations  have  been 
devoured  by  fire,  and  a  New  City  has  risen  in  their  stead ; — not 
to  compare  with  the  Old  City,  though, — and  conveying  no  notion 
whatever  of  it, — any  more  than  you  or  I,  worthy  reader,  in  our 
formal,  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  ill-contrived  attire,  resemble  the 
picturesque-looking  denizens  of  London,  clad  in  doublet,  mantle, 
and  hose,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Another  advantage  in  those  days  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
canopy  of  smoke  overhanging  the  vast  Modern  Babel,  and_often- 
times  obscuring  even  the  light  of  the  sun  itself,  did  not  dim  the 
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beauties  of  the  Ancient  City, — sea  coal  being  but  little  used  in 
comparison  with  wood,  of  which  there  was  then  abundance,  as- 
at  this  time  in  the  capital  of  France.  Thus  the  atmosphere  was 
clearer  and  lighter,  and  served  as  a  finer  medium  to  reveal  ob 
jects  which  would  now  be  lost  at  a  quarter  the  distance. 

Fair,  sparkling,  and  clearly  defined,  then  rose  up  Old  London 
before  Jocelyn's  gaze.  Girded  round  with  grey  walls,  defended 
by  battlements,  and  approached  by  lofty  gates,  four  of  which— 
to  wit,  Cripplegate,  Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Aldgate — were 
visible  from  where  he  stood ;  it  riveted  attention  from  its  im 
mense  congregation  of  roofs,  spires,  pinnacles,  and  vanes,  all 
glittering  in  the  sunshine ;  while  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  pre 
eminent  above  all,  towered  one  gigantic  pile — the  glorious  Gothic 
cathedral.  Far  on  the  east,  and  beyond  the  city  walls,  though 
surrounded  by  its  own  mural  defences,  was  seen  the  frowning 
Tower  of  London — part  fortress  and  part  prison — a  structure 
never  viewed  in  those  days  without  terror,  being  the  scene  of  so 
many  passing  tragedies.  Looking  westward,  and  rapidly  sur 
veying  the  gardens  and  pleasant  suburban  villages  lying  on  the 
north  of  the  Strand,  the  young  man's  gaze  settled  for  a  moment 
on'Charing  Cross — the  elaborately-carved  memorial  to  his  queen, 
Eleanor,  erected  by  Edward  I. — and  then  ranging  over  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  and  its  two  gates,  Westminster  Abbey — 
more  beautiful  without  its  towers  than  with  them — it  became 
fixed  upon  Westminster  Hall ;  for  there,  in  one  of  its  chambers, 
the  ceiling  of  which  was  adorned  with  gilded  stars,  were  held 
the  councils  of  that  terrible  tribunal  which  had  robbed  him  of 
his  inheritance,  and  now  threatened  him  with  deprivation  of 
liberty  and  mutilation  of  person.  A  shudder  crossed  him  as  he 
thought  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  he  turned  his  gaze  elsewhere, 
trying  to  bring  the  whole  glorious  city  within  his  ken. 

A  splendid  view,  indeed !  Well  might  King  James  himself 
exclaim,  when  standing,  not  many  years  previously,  on  the  very 
spot  where  Jocelyn  now  stood,  and  looking  upon  London  for  the 
first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England — well 
might  he  exclaim  in  rapturous  accents,  as  he  gazed  on  the  magni 
ficence  of  his  capital,  "  At  last,  the  richest  jewel  in  a  monarch'* 


crown  is  mine 


After  satiating  himself  with  this,  to  him,  novel  and  wonderful 
prospect,  Jocelyn  began  to  bestow  his  attention  on  objects  closer 
at  hand,  and  examined  the  landscapes  on  either  side  of  the 
eminence,  which,  without  offering  any  features  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  were  generally  pleasing,  and  exercised  a  soothing 
influence  upon  his  mind.  At  that  time  Stamford  Hill  was 
crowned  with  a  grove  of  trees,  and  its  eastern  declivity  was  over 
grown  with  brushwood.  The  whole  country,  on  the  Essex  side. 
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was  more  or  less  marshy,  until  Epping  Forest,  some  three  miles 
off,  was  reached.  Through  a  swampy  vale  on  the  left,  the  river 
Lea,  so  dear  to  the  angler,  took  its  slow  and  silent  course ; 
while  through  a  green  valley  on  the  right  flowed  the  New  River, 
then  only  just  opened.  Pointing  out  the  latter  channel  to  Jocelyn, 
Dick  Taverner,  who  had  now  come  up,  informed  him  that  he 
was  present  at  the  completion  of  that  important  undertaking. 
And  a  famous  sight  it  was,  the  apprentice  said.  The  lord 
mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen,  and  the  recorder,  were  all 
present  in  their  robes  and  gowns  to  watch  the  flood-gate  opened, 
which  was  to  pour  the  stream  that  had  run  from  Amwell  Head 
into  the  great  cistern  near  Islington.  And  this  was  done  amidst 
deafening  cheers  and  the  thunder  of  ordnance. 

"  A  proud  day  it  was  for  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,"  Dick  added ; 
"  and  some  reward  for  his  perseverance  through  difficulties  and 
disappointments." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  good  gentleman  has  obtained  more 
substantial  reward  than  that,"  Jocelyn  replied.  "  He  has  con 
ferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  entitled 
to  their  gratitude  for  it." 

"  As  to  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  I  can't  say  much 
for  that,  sir.  And  it  is  not  every  man  that  meets  with  his 
deserts,  or  we  know  where  our  friends  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and 
Sir  Francis  Mitchell  would  be.  The  good  cits  are  content  to 
drink  the  pure  water  of  the  New  River,  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  him  who  has  brought  it  to  their  doors.  Meantime, 
the  work  has  well-nigh  beggared  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  and  he 
is  likely  to  obtain  little  recompense  beyond  what  the  conscious 
ness  of  his  own  beneficent  act  will  afford  him." 

"  But  will  not  the  king  requite  him?  "  Jocelyn  asked. 

"  The  king  has  requited  him  with  a  title,"  Dick  returned. 
"  A  title,  however,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  less  price  than 
good  Sir  Hugh  has  paid  for  it,  now-a-days.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  to  our  sovereign's  credit,  that  he  did  far  more  than  the 
citizens  of  London  would  do ;  since  when  they  refused  to  assist 
Master  Myddleton  (as  he  then  was)  in  his  most  useful  work, 
King  James  undertook,  and  bound  himself  by  indenture  under 
the  great  seal,  to  pay  half  the  expenses.  "Without  this,  it  would 
probably  never  have  been  accomplished." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  profitable  to  Sir  Hugh  in  the  end,"  Jocelyn 
said  ;  "  and  if  not,  he  will  reap  his  reward  hereafter." 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  we  may  encounter  him,  as  he  now  dwells 
near  Edmonton,  and  is  frequently  on  the  road,"  Dick  said ;  "  and 
if  so,  I  will  point  him  out  to  you.  I  have  some  slight  acquaint 
ance  with  him,  having  often  served  him  in  my  master's  shop  in 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Talking  of  Edmonton,  with  your  permis- 
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sion,  sir,  we  will  break  our  fast  at  the  '  Bell,'  *  where  I  am 
known,  and  where  you  will  be  well  served.  The  host  is  a  jovial 
fellow  and  trusty,  and  may  give  us  information  which  will 
be  useful  before  we  proceed  on  our  perilous  expedition  to 
Theobalds." 

"  I  care  not  how  soon  we  arrive  there,"  Jocelyn  cried  ;  "  for 
the  morning  has  so  quickened  my  appetite,  that  the  bare 
idea  of  thy  host's  good  cheer  makes  all  delay  in  attacking  it 
insupportable." 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  sir,"  Dick  said,  smacking  his 
lips.  "  At  the  '  Bell,'  at  Edmonton,  we  are  sure  of  fresh  fish 
from  the  Lea,  fresh  eggs  from  the  farmyard,  and  stout  ale  from 
the  cellar ;  and  if  these  three  things  do  not  constitute  a  good 
breakfast,  I  know  not  what  others  do.  So  let  us  be  jogging 
onwards.  We  have  barely  two  miles  to  ride.  Five  minutes  to 
Tottenham ;  ten  to  Edmonton ;  'tis  done ! " 

It  was  not,  however,  accomplished  quite  so  soon  as  Dick  anti 
cipated.  Ere  fifty  yards  were  traversed,  they  were  brought  to 
a  stop  by  an  unlooked-for  incident. 

Suddenly  emerging  from  the  thick  covert  of  wood,  which  had 
concealed  him  from  view,  a  horseman  planted  himself  directly  in 
their  path,  ordering  them  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice,  to  stand ; 
and  enforcing  attention  to  the  injunction  by  levelling  a  caliver 
at  Jocelyn's  head. 

The  appearance  of  this  personage  was  as  mysterious  as  formid 
able.  The  upper  part  of  his  features  was  concealed  by  a  black 
mask.  His  habiliments  were  sable ;  and  the  colour  of  his  power 
ful  steed  was  sable  likewise.  Boots,  cap,  cloak,  and  feather  were 
all  of  the  same  dusky  hue.  His  frame  was  strongly  built,  and 

*  Lest  we  should  be  charged  with  an  anachronism,  we  may  mention  that 
the  "  Bell "  at  Edmonton,  immortalized  in  the  story  o'f  John  Gilpin,  was 
in  good  repute  in  the  days  we  treat  of,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  from  John  Savile's  Tractate,  entitled,  "  King  James's  Entertain 
ment  at  Theobalds,  with  his  Welcome  to  London."  Having  described 
the  vast  concourse  of  people  that  flocked  forth  to  greet  their  new  sovereign 
on  his  approach  to  the  metropolis,  honest  John  says  : — "  After  our  break 
fast  at  Edmonton  at  the  sign  of  the  ( Bell,'  we  took  occasion  to  note  how- 
many  would  come  down  in  the  next  hour,  so  coming  up  into  a  chamber 
next  to  the  street,  where  we  might  both  best  see,  and  likewise  take  notice 
of  all  passengers,  we  called  for  an  hour-glass,  and  after  we  had  disposed  of 
ourselves  who  should  take  the  number  of  the  horse,  and  who  the  foot,  we 
turned  the  hour-glass,  which  before  it  was  half  run  out,  we  could  not 
possibly  truly  number  them,  they  came  so  exceedingly  fast ;  but  there  we 
broke  off,  and  made  our  account  of  309  horses,  and  137  footmen,  which 
course  continued  that  day  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day  before  also,  as  the  host  of  the  house  told  us, 
without  intermission."  Besides  establishing  the  existence  ot  the  renowned 
,,  Bell "  at  this  period,  the  foregoing  passage  is  curious  in  other  respects. 
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besides  the  caliver  he  was  armed  with  sword  and  poniard. 
Altogether,  he  constituted  an  unpleasant  obstacle  in  the  way. 

Dick  Taverner  was  not  able  to  render  much  assistance  on  the 
occasion.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  masked  horseman 
burst  forth  upon  them  scared  his  horse  ;  and  the  animal  becom 
ing  unmanageable,  began  to  rear,  and  finally  threw  its  rider  to 
the  ground,  luckily  without  doing  him  much  damage. 

Meanwhile  the  horseman,  lowering  his  caliver,  thus  addressed 
Jocelyn,  who,  taking  him  for  a  robber,  was  prepared  to  resist 
the  attack : — 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  me,  Master  Jocelyn  Mounchensey," 
he  said ;  "I  have  no  design  upon  your  purse.  1  call  upon  you 
to  surrender  yourself  my  prisoner." 

"Never  with  life,"  the  young  man  replied.  "In  spite  of 
your  disguise,  I  recognise  you  as  one  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's 
myrmidons  ;  and  you  may  conclude  from  our  former  encounter 
whether  my  resistance  will  be  determined  or  not." 

"  You  had  not  escaped  on  that  occasion  but  for  my  con 
nivance,  Master  Jocelyn,"  the  man  in  the  mask  rejoined.  "Now 
hear  me.  I  am  willing  to  befriend  you  on  certain  conditions ; 
and,  to  prove  my  sincerity,  I  engage  you  shall  go  free  if  you 
accept  them." 

"  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  make  any  terms  with  you,"  Jocelyn 
said,  sternly ;  "  and,  as  to  my  freedom  of  departure,  I  will  take 
care  that  it  is  not  hindered." 

"  I  hold  a  warrant  from  the  Star-Chamber  for  your  arrest/' 
said  the  man  in  the  mask ;  "  and  you  will  vainly  offer  resistance 
if  I  choose  to  execute  it.  Let  this  be  well  understood  before  I 
proceed.  And  now  to  show  you  the  extent  of  my  information 
concerning  you,  and  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  your  proceedings, 
I  will  relate  to  you  what  you  have  done  since  you  fled  with  that 
froward  apprentice,  whose  tricks  will  assuredly  bring  him  to 
Bridewell,  from  the  'Three  Cranes.'  You  were  landed  at 
London  Bridge,  and  went  thence  with  your  companion  to  the 
'  Rose '  at  Newington  Butts,  where  you  lay  that  night,  and 
remained  concealed,  as  you  fancied,  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  I  say,  you  fancied  your  retreat  was  unknown,  be 
cause  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  could  have  seized  you  had  I  been 
so  disposed.  The  next  night  you  removed  to  the  '  Crown '  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  and  as  you  did  not  care  to  return  to  your 
lodgings  near  St.  Botolph's  Church  without  Aldgate,  you  privily 
despatched  Dick  Taverner  to  bring  your  horses  from  the 
'  Falcon '  in  Gracechurch  Street,  where  you  had  left  them, 
with  the  foolhardy  intention  of  setting  forth  this  morning  to 
Theobalds,  to  try  and  obtain  an  interview  of  the  king." 

"  You  have  spoken  the  truth,"  Jocelyn  replied  in  amazement ; 
T  2 
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"  but  if  you  designed  to  arrest  me,  and  could  have  done  so,  why 
did  you  defer  your  purpose  ?  " 

"  Question  me  not  on  that  point.  Some  day  or  other  I  may 
satisfy  you.  Not  now.  Enough  that  I  have  conceived  a  regard 
for  you,  and  will  not  harm  you,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
self-defence.  Nay  more,  I  will  serve  you.  You  must  not  go  to 
Theobalds.  'Tis  a  mad  scheme,  conceived  by  a  hot  brain,  and 
will  bring  destruction  upon  you.  If  you  persist  in  it,  I  must 
follow  you  thither,  and  prevent  greater  mischief." 

"  Follow  me,  then,  if  you  list,"  Jocelyn  cried ;  "  for  go  I 
shall.  But  be  assured,  I  will  liberate  myself  from  you  if  I 
can." 

"  Go,  hot-headed  boy,"  the  man  in  the  mask  rejoined ;  but 
lie  then  added  quickly :  "  yet  no !  I  will  not  deliver  you  thus 
to  the  power  of  your  enemies  without  a  further  effort  to  save 
you.  Since  you  are  resolved  to  go  to  Theobalds,  you  must 
have  a  protector — a  protector  able  to  shield  you  even  from 
Buckingham,  whose  enmity  you  have  reason  to  dread.  There 
is  only  one  person  who  can  do  this,  and  that  is  Count  Gon- 
domar,  the  Spanish  lieger-ambassador.  Luckily,  he  is  with 
the  king  now.  In  place  of  making  any  idle  attempts  to  obtain 
an  interview  of  his  majesty,  or  forcing  yourself  unauthorized 
on  the  royal  presence,  which  will  end  in  your  arrest  by  the 
knight  marshal,  seek  out  Count  Gondomar,  and  deliver  this 
token  to  him.  Tell  him  your  story  ;  and  do  what  he  bids  you." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  man  in  the  mask  held  forth  a  ring, 
which  Jocelyn  took. 

"  I  intended  to  make  certain  conditions  with  you,"  the  mys 
terious  personage  pursued,  "for  the  service  I  should  render 
you,  but  you  have  thwarted  my  plans  by  your  obstinacy,  and  I 
must  reserve  them  to  our  next  meeting.  For  we  shall  meet 
again,  and  that  ere  long ;  and  then  when  you  tender  your  thanks 
for  what  I  have  now  done,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  requite  the 
obligation." 

"  I  swear  to  requite  it  if  I  can,  and  as  you  desire,"  Jocelyn 
cried,  struck  by  the  other's  manner. 

"  Enough !  "  the  masked  personage  rejoined.  "  I  am  satisfied. 
Proceed  on  your  way,  and  may  good  fortune  attend  you !  Your 
destiny  is  in  your  own  hands.  Obey  Count  Gondomar's  behests, 
and  he  will  aid  you  effectually." 

And  without  a  word  more,  the  man  in  the  mask  struck  spurs 
into  his  horse's  sides,  and  dashed  down  the  hill,  at  a  headlong 
pace,  in  the  direction  of  London. 

Jocelyn  looked  after  him,  and  had  not  recovered  from  his 
surprise  at  the  singular  interview  that  had  taken  place  when  he 
disappeared. 
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By  this  time,  Dick  Taverner  having  regained  his  feet,  limped 
towards  him,  leading  his  horse. 

"  It  must  be  the  fiend  in  person,"  quoth  the  apprentice,  con 
triving  to  regain  the  saddle.  "  I  trust  you  have  made  no  com 
pact  with  him,  sir." 

"  Not  a  sinful  one,  I  hope,"  Jocelyn  replied,  glancing  at  the 
ring. 

And  they  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  Tottenham,  and 
were  presently  saluted  by  the  merry  ringing  of  bells,  proclaim 
ing  some  village  festival. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MAY-QUEEN   AND  THE   PURITAN'S    DAUGHTER. 

POPULAR  sports  and  pastimes  were  wisely  encouraged  by 
James  I.,  whose  great  consideration  for  the  enjoyments  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  his  subjects  cannot  be  too  highly  com 
mended  ;  and  since  the  main  purpose  of  this  history  is  to  point 
out  some  of  the  abuses  prevalent  during  his  reign,  it  is  but  fair 
that,  at  the  least,  one  of  the  redeeming  features  should  be  men 
tioned.  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  sour-spirited  sectarianism 
to  discountenance  recreations  of  any  kind,  however  harmless,  on 
the  Sabbath ;  and  several  flagrant  instances  of  this  sort  of  inter 
ference,  on  the  part  of  the  puritanical  preachers  and  their  dis 
ciples,  having  come  before  James  during  his  progress  through 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  especially  Lancashire,  he 
caused,  on  his  return  to  London,  his  famous  Declaration  concern 
ing  Lawful  Sports  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  to  be  promulgated ; 
wherein  a  severe  rebuke  was  administered  to  the  Puritans  and 
precisians,  and  the  cause  of  the  people  espoused  in  terms  which, 
while  most  creditable  to  the  monarch,  are  not  altogether  inappli 
cable  to  other  times  besides  those  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
"  Whereas,"  says  King  James,  in  his  manifesto,  "  We  did  justly 
rebuke  some  Puritans  and  precise  people,  and  took  order  that  the 
like  unlawful  carriage  should  not  be  used  by  any  of  them  here 
after,  in  the  prohibiting  and  unlawful  punishing  of  our  good 
people  for  using  their  lawful  recreations  and  honest  exercises 
upon  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  after  the  afternoon  sermon  or 
service :  we  now  find  that  two  sorts  of  people  wherewith  that 
country  is  much  infested  (we  mean  Papists  and  Puritans)  hava 
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maliciously  traduced  those  our  just  and  honourable  proceedings. 
And,  therefore,  we  have  thought  good  hereby  to  clear  and  make 
our  pleasure  to  be  manifested  to  all  our  good  people  in  those 
parts."  And  he  sums  up  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  license 
granted,  as  follows  : — "  For  when  shall  the  common  people  have 
leave  to  exercise,  if  not  upon  the  Sundays  and  holidays,  seeing 
they  must  apply  their  labour  and  win  their  living  in  all  working 
days  ?  "  Truly  an  unanswerable  proposition. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  provisions  for  rational  recreation 
were  made,  all  unlawful  games  were  prohibited.  Conformity  was 
strictly  enjoined  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  themselves  ;  and  dis 
obedience  was  rendered  punishable  by  expatriation,  as  in  the  case 
of  recusants  generally.  Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  royal  man 
date  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  each  diocese,  and  to  all  inferior 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom.  Arbitrary  it  might  be,  but  it 
was  excellent  in  intention ;  for  stubborn-necked  personages  had 
to  be  dealt  with,  with  whom  milder  measures  would  have  proved 
ineffectual.  As  it  was,  violent  opposition  was  raised  against  the 
decree,  and  the  Puritanical  preachers  were  loud  in  its  condemna 
tion,  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  vehement  in  their 
attacks  upon  its  royal  author. 

The  boon,  however,  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered ;  and  the  license 
afforded  them  was  but  little  abused.  Perfect  success,  indeed, 
must  have  attended  the  benign  measure,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Puritanical  and  Popish  parties,  who  made  common 
cause  against  it,  and  strove  by  every  means  to  counteract  its 
beneficial  influence :  the  first,  because  in  the  austerity  of  their 
faith  they  would  not  have  the  Sabbath  in  the  slightest  degree 
profaned,  even  by  innocent  enjoyment ;  the  second,  not  because 
they  cared  about  the  fancied  desecration  of  the  Lord's-day,  but 
because  they  would  have  no  other  religion  enjoy  the  same  privi 
leges  as  their  own.  Thus  sectarianism  and  intolerance  went  for 
once  hand  in  hand,  and  openly  or  covertly,  as  they  found  occa 
sion,  did  their  best  to  make  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the 
benefit  accorded  them,  trying  to  persuade  them  its  acceptance 
would  prejudice  their  eternal  welfare. 

Such  arguments,  however,  had  no  great  weight  with  the 
masses,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  see  any  heinous  or  deadly 
sin  in  lawful  recreation  or  exercises  after  divine  service,  always 
provided  the  service  itself  were  in  no  respect  neglected ;  and  so 
the  king's  decree  prevailed  over  all  sectarian  opposition,  and  was 
fully  carried  out.  The  merry  month  of  May  became  really  a  season 
of  enjoyment,  and  was  kept  as  a  kind  of  floral  festival  in  every 
village  throughout  the  land.  May-games,  Whitsun  ales,  morris- 
dances,  were  renewed  as  in  bygone  times  ;  and  all  robust  and 
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healtlifal  sports,  as  leaping,  vaulting,  and  archery,  were  not  only 
permitted  on  Sundays  by  the  authorities,  but  enjoined. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  made  for  the  better  under 
standing  of  what  is  to  follow. 

We  have  already  stated  that  long  before  Jocelyn  and  his 
companion,  reached  Tottenham,  they  were  made  aware,  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  from  its  old  ivy-grown  church  tower,  and  lay 
other  joyful  sounds,  that  some  festival  was  taking  place  there  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  festival  was  at  once  revealed  as  they 
entered  the  long,  straggling  street,  then,  as  now,  constituting 
the  chief  part  of  the  pretty  little  village,  and  beheld  a  large 
assemblage  of  country  folk,  in  holiday  attire,  wending  their 
way  towards  the  green  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  May -pole 
upon  it,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  gladsome  shouts. 

All  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Tottenham  and  its  vicinity,  it. 
appeared,  had  risen  before  daybreak  that  morning,  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  woods  to  cut  green  boughs  and  gather  wild- 
flowers  for  the  ceremonial.  At  the  same  time  they  selected  and 
hewed  down  a  tall,  straight  tree — the  tallest  and  straightest  they 
could  find ;  and  stripping  off  its  branches,  placed  it  on  a  wain, 
and  dragged  it  to  the  village  with  the  help  of  an  immense  team 
of  oxen,  numbering  as  many  as  forty  yoke.  Each  ox  had  a 
garland  of  flowers  fastened  to  the  tip  of  its  horns ;  and  the  tall 
spar  itself  was  twined  round  with  ropes  of  daffodils,  blue-bells, 
cowslips,  primroses,  and  other  early  flowers,  while  its  summit 
was  surmounted  with  a  floral  crown,  and  festooned  with  garlands, 
various-coloured  ribands,  kerchiefs,  and  streamers.  The  fore 
most  yokes  of  oxen  had  bells  hung  round  their  necks,  which. 
they  shook  as  they  moved  along,  adding  their  blithe  melody  to 
the  general  hilarious  sounds. 

When  the  festive  throng  reached  the  village,  all  its  inhabitants 
— male  and  female — old  and  young — rushed  forth  to  greet  them ; 
and  such  as  were  able  to  leave  their  dwellings  for  a  short  while 
joined  in  the  procession,  at  the  head  of  which,  of  course,  was 
borne  the  May-pole.  After  it  came  a  band  of  young  men,  armed 
with  the  necessary  implements  for  planting  the  shaft  in  the 
ground ;  and  after  them  a  troop  of  maidens,  bearing  bundles  of 
rushes.  Next  came  the  minstrels,  playing  merrily  on  tabor,  fife, 
sacbut,  rebec,  and  tambourine.  Then  followed  the  Queen  of  the 
May,  walking  by  herself, — a  rustic  beauty,  hight  Gillian  Green- 
ford, — fancifully  and  prettily  arrayed  for  the  occasion,  and 
attended,  at  a  little  distance,  by  Eobin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 
Friar  Tuck,  the  hobby-horse,  and  a  band  of  morris-dancers. 
Then  came  the  crowd,  pell-mell,  laughing,  shouting,  and  huzza 
ing, — most  of  the  young  men  and  women  bearing  green  branches 
of  birch  and  other  trees  in  their  hands. 
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The  spot  selected  for  the  May-pole  was  a  piece  of  greensward 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  surrounded  by  picturesque  habita 
tions,  and  having,  on  one  side  of  it,  the  ancient  Cross.  The 
latter,  however,  was  but  the  remnant  of  the  antique  structure, 
the  cross  having  been  robbed  of  its  upper  angular  bar,  and 
otherwise  mutilated,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  was 
now  nothing  more  than  a  high  wooden  pillar,  partly  cased  with 
lead  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  supported  by  four  great 
spurs. 

Arrived  at  the  green,  the  wain  was  brought  to  a  halt ;  the 
crowd  forming  a  vast  circle  round  it,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings.  The  pole  was  then  taken  out,  reared  aloft, 
and  so  much  activity  was  displayed,  so  many  eager  hands  assisted, 
that  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  it  was  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground ;  whence  it  shot  up  like  the  central  mast  of  a  man- 
of-war,  far  overtopping  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
looking  very  gay  indeed,  with  its  floral  crown  a-top,  and  its 
kerchiefs  and  streamers  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

Loud  and  reiterated  shouts  broke  from  the  assemblage  on  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  ceremony,  the  church  bells  pealed 
merrily,  and  the  minstrels  played  their  most  enlivening  strains. 
The  rushes  were  strewn  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  May 
pole,  and  arbours  were  formed,  with  marvellous  celerity,  in 
different  parts  of  the  green,  with  the  branches  of  the  trees.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ancient  Cross  was  decorated  with  boughs  and 
garlands.  The  whole  scene  offered  as  pretty  and  cheerful  a  sight 
as  could  be  desired ;  but  there  was  one  beholder,  as  will  presently 
appear,  who  viewed  it  in  a  different  light. 

It  now  came  to  the  Queen  of  the  May's  turn  to  advance  to  the 
pole,  and  stationing  herself  beneath  it,  the  morris-dancers  and 
the  rest  of  the  mummers  formed  a  ring  round  her,  and,  taking 
hands,  footed  it  merrily  to  the  tune  of  "  Green  Sleeves." 

Long  before  this,  Jocelyn  and  his  attendant  had  come  up, 
and  both  were  so  much  interested  that  they  felt  no  disposition 
to  depart.  Gillian's  attractions  had  already  fired  the  inflam 
mable  heart  of  the  apprentice,  who  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze 
from  her ;  and  so  ardent  were  his  looks,  and  so  expressive  his 
gestures  of  admiration,  that  ere  long  he  succeeded,  to  his  no 
small  delight,  in  attracting  her  notice  in  return. 

Gillian  Greenford  was  a  bright-eyed,  fair-haired  young  crea 
ture  ;  light,  laughing,  radiant ;  with  cheeks  soft  as  peach-bloom, 
and  beautifully  tinged  with  red,  lips  carnation  hued,  and  teeth 
white  as  pearls.  Her  parti-coloured,  linsey-woolsey  petticoats 
looped  up  on  one  side  disclosed  limbs  with  no  sort  of  rustic 
clumsiness  about  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  particularly  neat 
formation  both  of  foot  and  ankle.  Her  scarlet  bodice,  which, 
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like  the  lower  part  of  her  dress,  was  decorated  with  spangles, 
bugles,  and  tinsel  ornaments  of  various  kinds, — very  resplendent 
in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  swains,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Dick  Taverner, — her  bodice,  we  say,  spanning  a  slender  waist, 
was  laced  across,  while  the  snowy  kerchief  beneath  it  did  not 
totally  conceal  a  very  comely  bust.  A  wreath  of  natural  flowers 
was  twined  very  gracefully  within  her  waving  and  almost  lint- 
white  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  shepherdess's  crook. 
Such  was  the  beauty  of  Tottenham,  and  the  present  Queen  of 
the  May.  Dick  Taverner  thought  her  little  less  than  angelic, 
and  there  were  many  besides  who  shared  in  his  opinion. 

If  Dick  had  been  thus  captivated  on  the  sudden,  Jocelyn  had 
not  escaped  similar  fascination  from  another  quarter.  It  befel 
in  this  way : — 

At  an  open  oriel  window,  in  one  of  the  ancient  and  picturesque 
habitations  before  described  as  facing  the  green,  stood  a  young 
maiden,  whose  beauty  was  of  so  high  an  order,  and  so  peculiar 
a  character,  that  it  at  once  attracted  and  fixed  attention.  Such,, 
at  least,  was  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  Jocelyn.  Shrinking 
from  the  public  gaze,  and,  perhaps,  from  some  motive  connected 
with  religious  scruples,  scarcely  deeming  it  right  to  be  a  spec 
tator  of  the  passing  scene,  this  fair  maiden  was  so  placed  as  to 
be  almost  screened  from  general  view.  Yet  it  chanced  that 
Jocelyn,  from  the  circumstance  of  being  on  horseback,  and  from 
his  position,  was  able  to  command  a  portion  of  the  room  in. 
which  she  stood  ;  and  he  watched  her  for  some  minutes  before 
she  became  aware  she  was  the  object  of  his  regards.  When, 
at  length,  she  perceived  that  his  gaze  was  steadily  fixed  upon, 
her,  a  deep  blush  suffused  her  cheeks,  and  she  would  have 
instantly  retired  if  the  young  man  had  not  at  once  lowered  his 
looks.  Still,  he  ever  and  anon  ventured  a  glance  towards  the 
oriel  window,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  maiden  still  there ; 
nay,  he  fancied  she  must  have  advanced  a  step  or  two,  for  he 
could  unquestionably  distinguish  her  features  more  plainly. 
And  lovely  they  were — most  lovely !  pensive  in  expression, 
and  perhaps  a  thought  too  pale,  until  the  crimsoning  tide  had 
mounted  to  her  cheek.  Thus  mantled  with  blushes,  her  coun 
tenance  might  gain  something  in  beauty,  but  it  lost  much  of 
the  peculiar  charm  which  it  derived  from  extreme  transpa 
rency  and  whiteness  of  skin — a  tint  which  set  off  to  perfection, 
the  splendour  of  her  magnificent  black  eyes,  with  their  darkly- 
fringed  lids  and  brows,  while  it  also  relieved,  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  jetty  lustre  of  her  hair.  Her  features  were  exqui 
sitely  chiselled,  delicate  and  classical  in  mould,  and  stamped 
with  refinement  and  intelligence.  Perfect  simplicity,  combined 
with  a  total  absence  of  personal  ornament,  distinguished  her 
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attire  ;  and  her  raven  hair  was  plainly,  but  by  no  means  unbe 
comingly,  braided  over  her  snowy  forehead.  Something  in  this 
simplicity  of  costume  and  in  her  manner  inclined  Jocelyn  to 
think  the  fair  maiden  must  belong  to  some  family  professing 
puritanical  opinions  ;  and  he  found,  upon  inquiry  from  one  of 
his  neighbours  in  the  throng — an  old  farmer — that  this  was 
actually  the  case. 

The  young  lady  was  Mistress  Aveline  Calveley,  his  informant 
said,  only  child  of  Master  Hugh  Calveley,  who  had  but  lately 
come  to  dwell  in  Tottenham,  and  of  whom  little  was  known,  save 
that  he  was  understood  to  have  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  and  served  with  great  bravery,  under  Essex,  both  in  Spain 
and  in  Ireland,  in  the  times  of  good  Queen  Bess — such  times  as 
England  would  never  see  again,  the  old  farmer  parenthetically 
remarked,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  Master  Hugh  Calveley, 
he  went  on  to  say,  was  a  strict  Puritan,  austere  in  his  life  and 
morose  in  manner ;  an  open  railer  against  the  licence  of  the 
times  and  the  profligacy  of  the  court  minions,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  more  than  once  got  himself  into  trouble. 
He  abhorred  all  such  sports  as  were  now  going  forward ;  and 
had  successfully  interfered  with  the  parish  priest,  Sir  Onesimus, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  precisian  himself,  to  prevent  the 
setting  up  the  May-pole  on  the  past  Sunday,  for  which;  the 
farmer  added,  some  of  the  young  folks  owed  him  a  grudge; 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  at  the  same  time,  that  the  day  might 
pass  by  without  any  exhibition  being  made  of  their  ill-will 
towards  him. 

"  These  Puritans  are  not  in  favour  with  our  youth,"  the  old 
man  said ;  "  and  no  great  marvel  they  be  not,  for  they  check 
them  in  their  pleasures,  and  reprove  them  for  harmless  mirth. 
Now,  as  to  Mistress  Aveline  herself,  she  is  devout  and  good ; 
but  she  takes  no  part  in  the  enjoyments  proper  to  her  years, 
and  leads  a  life  more  like  a  nun  in  a  convent,  or  a  recluse  in  a 
cell,  than  a  marriageable  young  lady.  She  never  stirs  forth 
without  her  father,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  goes  more  fre 
quently  to  lecture,  or  to  church,  or  to  some  conventicle,  than 
anywhere  else.  Such  a  life  would  not  suit  my  grandchild, 
Gillian,  at  all.  Nevertheless,  Mistress  Aveline  is  a  sweet  young 
lady,  much  beloved  for  her  kindness  and  goodness ;  and  her 
gentle  words  have  healed  many  a  wound  occasioned  by  the 
harsh  speech  and  severe  reproofs  of  her  father.  There,  sir,  you 
may  behold  her  fair  and  saintly  countenance  now.  She  seems 
pleased  with  the  scene,  and  I  am  sure  she  well  may  be  ;  for  it 
is  always  a  pleasant  and  a  heart-cheering  sight  to  see  folks 
happy  and  enjoying  themselves ;  and  I  cannot  think  thtat  the 
ben  en' cent  Power  above  ever  intended  we  should  make  ourselves 
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miserable  on  earth  in  order  to  win  a  place  in  heaven.  I  am  an 
old  man,  sir ;  and  feeling  this  to  be  true,  I  have  ever  inculcated 
my  opinions  upon  my  children  and  grandchildren.  Yet  I 
confess  I  am  surprised — knowing  what  I  do  of  her  father's  cha 
racter — that  Mistress  Aveline  should  indulge  herself  with  behold 
ing  this  profane  spectacle,  which  ought  by  rights  to  be  odious 
in  her  eyes." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  uttered  with  a  sly  chuckle 
on  the  part  of  the  old  farmer,  not  altogether  agreeable  to  Joce- 
]yn.  The  growing  interest  he  felt  in  the  fair  Puritan  rendered 
him  susceptible.  The  eyes  of  the  two  young  persons  had  met 
again  more  than  once,  and  were  not  quite  so  quickly  withdrawn 
on  either  side  as  before ;  perhaps,  because  Aveline  was  less 
alarmed  by  the  young  man's  appearance,  or  more  attracted  by 
it ;  and  perhaps,  on  his  part,  because  he  had  grown  a  little 
bolder.  We  know  not  how  this  might  be  ;  but  we  do  know  that 
the  fair  Puritan  had  gradually  advanced  towards  the  front  of  the 
window,  and  was  now  leaning  slightly  out  of  it,  so  that  her 
charms  of  face  and  figure  were  more  fully  revealed. 

Meanwhile,  the  May-pole  had  been  planted,  and  the  first 
dance  round  it  concluded.  At  its  close,  Gillian,  quitting  her 
post  of  honour  near  the  tree,  and  leaving  the  morris-dancers  and 
mummers  to  resume  their  merry  rounds,  unsanctioned  by  her 
sovereign  presence,  took  a  tambourine  from  one  of  the  minstrels, 
and  proceeded  to  collect  gratuities  within  it  intended  for  the 
hired  performers  in  the  ceremony.  She  was  very  successful  in 
her  efforts,  as  the  number  of  coins,  soon  visible  within  the  tam 
bourine,  showed.  Not  without  blushing  and  some  hesitation  did 
the  May-Queen  approach  Dick  Taverner.  The  'prentice  made 
a  pretence  of  fumbling  in  his  pouch,  in  order  to  prolong  the  in 
terview  which  chance  had  thus  procured  him ;  and  after  utter 
ing  all  the  complimentary  phrases  he  could  muster,  and  looking 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  said,  he  wound  up  his  speech  by 
declaring  he  would  bestow  a  mark  (and  that  was  no  slight 
sum,  for  the  highest  coin  yet  given  was  a  silver  groat)  upon 
the  minstrels,  if  they  would  play  a  lively  dance  for  him,  and 
she,  the  May-Queen,  would  grace  him  with  her  hand  in  it. 
Encouraged  by  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders,  and  doubtless 
entertaining  no  great  dislike  to  the  proposal,  Gillian,  with  a 
little  affected  coyness,  consented ;  and  the  mark  was  imme 
diately  deposited  in  the  tambourine  by  Dick,  who,  transported 
by  his  success,  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and  committing  his 
steed  to  the  care  of  a  youth  near  him,  whom  he  promised  to 
reward  for  his  trouble,  followed  close  after  the  May-Queen, 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  collection.  Ere  long  she  came  to 
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Jocelyn,  and  held  out  the  tambourine  towards  him.  An  idea 
just  then  occurred  to  the  young  man. 

"  You  have  a  pretty  nosegay  there,  fair  maiden,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  bunch  of  pinks  and  other  fragrant  flowers  in  her 
breast.  "  I  will  buy  it  from  you,  if  you  list." 

"  You  shall  have  it  and  welcome,  fair  sir,"  Gillian  replied, 
detaching  the  bouquet  from  her  dress,  and  offering  it  to  him. 

"  Well  done,  Gillian,"  the  old  farmer  cried,  approvingly. 

"  Ah !  are  you  there,  grandsire  P  "  the  May-Queen  exclaimed. 
"  Come!  your  gift  for  the  minstrels  and  mummers  —  quick! 
quick ! " 

And  while  old  Greenford  searched  for  a  small  coin,  Jocelyn 
placed  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  tambourine. 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  my  pretty  maiden  P  "  he  said, 
courteously. 

"  That  I  will,  right  willingly,  fair  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  pro 
vided  I  may  do  it  honestly." 

"  You  shall  not  do  it  else,"  old  Greenford  observed. 

"  Come,  your  gift,  grandsire — you  are  slow  in  finding  it." 

"  Have  patience,  wench,  have  patience.  Young  folks  are 
always  in  a  hurry.  Here  'tis !  " 

"  Only  a  silver  groat ! "  she  exclaimed,  tossing  her  head. 
"  Why,  this  young  man  behind  me  gave  a  mark  ;  and  so  did  this 
gallant  gentleman  on  horseback." 

"  Pooh !  pooh  !  go  along,  wench.  They  will  take  better  care  of 
their  money  when  they  grow  older." 

"  Stay,  my  pretty  maiden,"  Jocelyn  cried ;  "  you  have  pro 
mised  to  do  me  a  favour." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Present  this  nosegay,  on  my  part,  to  the  young  lady  in 
yonder  window." 

"  What !  offer  this  to  Mistress  Aveline  Calveley  P  "  Gillian 
exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "  Are  you  sure  she  will  accept  it, 
sir  P  " 

"  Tut !  do  his  bidding,  child,  without  more  ado,"  old  Green- 
ford  interposed.  "  I  shall  like  to  see  what  will  come  of  it — 
ha!  ha!" 

Gillian  could  not  help  smiling,  too,  and  proceeded  on  her 
mission.  Jocelyn  put  his  horse  into  motion,  and  slowly  followed 
her,  almost  expecting  Aveline  to  withdraw.  But  he  was  agree 
ably  disappointed  by  finding  her  maintain  her  place  at  the 
window.  She  must  have  remarked  what  was  going  forward, 
and  therefore  her  tarrying  emboldened  him,  and  buoyed  up  his 
hopes. 

Arrived  beneath  the  window,  Gillian  committed  the  tarn- 
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bourine  to  Dick  Taverner,  who  still  hovered  behind  her  like  her 
shadow,  and  fastening  the  bouquet  to  the  end  of  her  shepherdess's 
crook,  held  it  up  towards  Aveline,  crying  out,  in  a  playful  tone 
and  with  an  arch  look,  "  'Tis  a  love  gift  to  Mistress  Aveline 
Calveley  on  the  part  of  that  young  cavalier." 

Whether  the  offering,  thus  presented,  would  have  been 
accepted  may  be  questioned;  but  it  was  never  destined  to 
reach  her  "for  whom  it  was  intended.  Scarcely  was  the  flower- 
laden  crook  uplifted,  than  a  man  of  singularly  stern  aspect, 
with  grey  hair  cut  close  to  the  head,  grizzled  beard,  and  mili 
tary  habiliments  of  ancient  make,  suddenly  appeared  behind 
Aveline,  and  seizing  the  nosegay,  cast  it  angrily  and  contemptu 
ously  forth,  so  that  it  fell  at  Jocelyn's  feet. 
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JOCELYN  at  once  comprehended  that  the  person  who  had  thus 
dashed  the  nosegay  to  the  ground  could  be  no  other  than  Hugh 
Calveley.  But  all  doubt  on  the  point  was  removed  by  Aveline 
herself,  who  exclaimed  in  a  reproachful  tone — "  O  father !  what 
have  you  done  ?  " 

"What  have  I  done?"  the  Puritan  rejoined,  speaking  in  a 
loud  voice,  as  if  desirous  that  his  words  should  reach  the  assem 
blage  outside.  "  I  have  done  that  which  thou  thyself  shouldst 
have  done,  Aveline.  I  have  signified  my  abhorrence  of  this  vain 
ceremonial.  But  wherefore  do  I  find  you  here  ?  This  is  no  fitting 
sight  for  any  discreet  maiden  to  witness ;  and  little  did  I  think 
that  daughter  of  mine  would  encourage  such  profane  displays  by 
her  presence.  Little  did  I  think  that  you,  Aveline,  would  look 
on  and  smile  while  these  ignorant  and  benighted  folk  set  up  their 
idol,  piping,  dancing,  and  singing  around  it  as  the  Gentiles  did 
at  the  dedications  of  their  deities.  For  it  is  an  idol  they  have 
set  up,  and  they  have  become  like  the  heathens,  worshippers  of 
stocks  and  stones.  Are  we  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  make  unto  ourselves  idols  and  graven  images  ? 
The  sins  of  idolatry  and  superstition  will  assuredly  provoke  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  its  wrath,  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  after  the  worshipping  of  the  Golden  Calf 
by  the  Israelites.  Thus  spake  offended  Heaven  : — '  Let  me 
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alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may 
consume  them.'  Grievously  will  the  Lord  punish  such  as  are 
guilty  of  these  sins ;  for  hath  He  not  declared,  as  we  read  in 
Leviticus,  '  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  and  bring  your  sanc> 
tuaries  to  desolation  ?  '  And  be  assured,  O  daughter,  that  heavy 
judgments  will  descend  upon  the  land,  if  warning  be  not  taken 
in  time." 

"  Nay,  dear  father,  I  cannot  view  the  matter  in  the  same 
serious  light  that  you  do,"  Aveline  rejoined;  "neither  do  I 
think  evil  can  be  derived  from  pastimes  like  the  present,  unless 
by  the  evil-disposed.  I  must  frankly  own  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
me  to  witness  such  innocent  enjoyment  as  is  here  exhibited ; 
while  aa  to  yon  May -pole,  with  its  pretty  floral  decorations,  I 
can  never  be  brought  to  regard  it  as  an  emblem  of  superstition 
and  idolatry.  Nevertheless,  had  you  commanded  me  to  refrain 
from  the  sight,  I  would  unhesitatingly  have  obeyed  you.  But 
I  thought  I  was  free  to  follow  my  own  inclinations." 

"  Why,  so  you  were,  child,"  the  Puritan  rejoined,  "  because  I 
had  full  reliance  on  you,  and  did  not  conceive  you  could  have 
been  so  easily  beguiled  by  Satan.  I  lament  to  iind  you  cannot 
discern  the  superstition  and  wickedness  lurking  within  this 
false,  though  fair-seeming  spectacle.  Do  you  not  perceive,  that  in 
setting  up  this  wooden  idol,  and  worshipping  it,  these  people  are 
returning  to  the  dark  and  sinful  practices  of  paganism,  of  which 
it  is  an  undoubted  remnant  ?  If  you  cannot  discern  this,  I  will 
make  it  manifest  to  you  anon.  But  I  tell  you  now  briefly,"  he 
continued,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  calculated  to  reach  those  at  a 
distance,  "  that  the  ceremony  is  impious  ;  that  those  who  take 
part  in  it  are  idolaters  ;  and  that  those  who  look  on  and  approve 
are  participators  in  the  sin — yea,  are  equal  in  sin  to  the  actors 
themselves." 

Hereupon  some  murmurs  of  displeasure  arose  among  the 
crowd,  but  they  were  instantly  checked  by  the  curiosity  generally 
felt  to  hear  Aveline's  reply,  which  was  delivered  in  clear  and 
gentle,  but  distinct  tones. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  with  you,  dear  father,"  she 
said,  "  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  offer  an  opinion  at  all 
adverse  to  your  own.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  connect 
these  pastimes  with  heathenish  and  superstitious  rights ;  for 
though  they  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  ceremonials  per 
formed  in  honour  of  the  goddesses  Maia  and  Flora ;  yet,  such 
creeds  being  utterly  forgotten,  and  their  spirit  extinct,  it  cannot 
revive  in  sports  that  have  merely  reference  to  harmless  enjoy 
ment.  Not  one,  I  am  sure,  of  these  worthy  folk  has  the  slightest 
thought  of  impiety." 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say,  girl,"  the  Puritan  rejoined 
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sharply.  "  The  evil  spirit  is  not  extinct,  and  these  growing 
abominations  prove  it  to  be  again  raising  its  baleful  crest  to 
pollute  and  destroy.  Listen  to  my  words,  ye  vain  and  foolish 
ones !  "  he  continued,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  window,  and 
stretching  forth  his  arms  towards  the  assemblage.  "  Repent ! 
and  amend  your  ways  ere  it  be  too  late !  Hew  down  the 
offensive  idol,  which  you  term  your  May-pole,  and  cast  it  into 
the  flames !  Cease  your  wanton  sports,  your  noisy  pipings,  your 
profane  dances,  your  filthy  tipplings.  Hear  what  the  prophet 
Isaiah  saith : — '  Woe  to  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 
that  they  may  follow  strong  drink.'  And  again : — '  Woe  to  the 
drunkards  of  Ephraim.'  And  I  say,  Woe  unto  you  also,  for  you 
are  like  unto  those  drunkards.  '  O  do  not  this  abominable  thing 
that  my  soul  hateth.'  Be  not  guilty  of  the  brutish  sin  of  drunken 
ness.  Reflect  on  the  words  of  holy  Job, — 'They  take  the 
timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ.  They 
spend  their  days  in  mirth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the 
grave.'  Hew  down  your  idol,  I  say  again.  Consume  it  utterly, 
and  scatter  its  ashes  to  the  winds.  Strip  off  the  gauds  and  tinsel 
in  which  you  have  decked  your  foolish  May-queen.  Have  done 
with  your  senseless  and  profane  mummeries,  and  dismiss  your 
Eobin  Hoods,  your  Friar  Tucks,  and  your  hobby-horses.  Silence 
your  pestilent  minstrels,  and  depart  peaceably  to  your  own 
homes.  Abandon  your  sinful  courses,  or  assuredly  '  the  Lord 
wiJl  come  upon  you  unawares,  and  cut  you  in  sunder,  and 
appoint  your  portion  among  the  unbelievers.'  " 

So  sonorous  was  the  voice  of  the  Puritan,  so  impressive  were 
his  looks  and  gestures,  that  his  address  commanded  general 
attention.  While  he  continued  to  speak,  the  sports  were  wholly 
stopped.  The  minstrels  left  off  playing  to  listen  to  him,  and 
the  mummers  suspended  their  merry  evolutions  round  the  May 
pole.  The  poor  denounced  May-queen,  who,  on  the  rejection 
of  her  nosegay  had  flown  back  to  Jocelyn,  now  looked  doubly 
disconcerted  at  this  direct  attack  upon  her  and  her  finery,  and 
pouted  her  pretty  lips  in  vexation.  Dick  Taverner,  who  stood 
by  her  side,  seemed  disposed  to  resent  the  affront,  and  shook  his 
fist  menacingly  at  the  Puritan.  Jocelyn  himself  was  perplexed 
and  annoyed ;  for  though  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  assem 
blage,  the  growing  interest  he  felt  in  Aveline  forbade  all  'Inter 
ference  with  her  father. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

OF  THE   SIGN    GIVEN   BY  THE  PUBITAN   TO   THE   ASSEMBLAGE. 

MEANWHILE  a  great  crowd  had  collected  beneath  the  window, 
and  though  no  interruption  was  offered  to  the  speaker,  it  was 
easy  to  discern,  from  the  angry  countenances  of  his  hearers,  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  address  upon  them.  When  he  had  done, 
Hugh  Calveley  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  sternly 
regarded  the  assemblage. 

He  was  well  stricken  in  years,  as  his  grizzled  hair  and  beard 
denoted  ;  but  neither  was  his  strength  impaired,  nor  the  fire  of 
his  eye  dimmed.  Squarely  built,  with  hard  and  somewhat  mas 
sive  features,  strongly  stamped  with  austerity,  he  was  distin 
guished  by  a  soldierlike  deportment  and  manner,  while  his 
bronzed  countenance,  which  bore  upon  it  more  thaa  one  cica 
trice,  showed  he  must  have  been  exposed  to  foreign  suns  and 
seen  much  service.  There  was  great  determination  about  the 
mouth,  and  about  the  physiognomy  generally,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  something  of  the  wildness  of  fanaticism  in  his 
looks.  He  was  habited  in  a  buff  jerkin  with  a  brown  lackered 
breast-plate  over  it,  thigh-pieces  of  a  similar  colour  and  similar 
material,  and  stout  leathern  boots.  A  broad  belt,  with  a  heavy 
sword  attached  to  it,  crossed  his  breast,  and  round  his  neck  was 
a  plain  falling  band.  You  could  not  regard  Hugh  Calveley 
without  feeling  he  was  a  man  to  die  a  martyr  in  any  cause  he 
had  espoused. 

A  deep  groan  was  [now  directed  against  him ;  but  it  moved 
not  a  muscle  of  his  rigid  countenance. 

Jocelyn  began  to  fear,  from  the  menacing  looks  of  the  crowd, 
that  some  violence  might  be  attempted,  arji  he  endeavoured  to 
check  it. 

"  Bear  with  him,  worthy  friends,"  he  cried  ;  "he  means  you 
well,  though  he  may  reprove  you  somewhat  too  sharply." 

"  Beshrew  him  for  an  envious  railer,"  cried  a  miller ;  "  he 
mars  all  our  pleasures  with  his  peevish  humours.  He  would 
have  us  all  as  discontented  with  the  world  as  himself ;  but  we  know 
better.  He  will  not  let  us  have  our  lawful  sports  as  enjoined  by 
the  king  himself  on  Sundays,  and  he  now  tries  to  interfere  with 
our  recreations  on  holidays.  A  pest  upon  him  for  a  canker- 
bitten  churl ! " 
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"  His  sullen  looks  are  enough  to  turn  all  the  cream  in  the 
village  sour,"  observed  an  old  dame. 

"  Why  doth  he  not  betake  himself  to  the  conventicle,  and 
preach  there?"  old  Greenford  cried.  "Why  should  we  have 
all  these  bitter  texts  of  Scripture  thrown  at  our  heads  ?  Why 
should  we  be  likened  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  because  we 
drink  our  Whitsun-ales  ?  I  have  tasted  nothing  more  than  my 
morning  cup  as  yet." 

"  Why  should  our  May-pole  be  termed  an  idol  ?  Answer  me 
that,  good  grandsire,"  Gillian  demanded. 

"Nay,  let  him  who  called  it  so  answer  thee,  child,  for  I 
cannot,"  the  old  farmer  rejoined.  "  I  can  see  nought  idolatrous 
in  it." 

"Why  should  our  pretty  May-Queen  be  despoiled  of  her 
ornaments  because  they  please  not  his  fanatical  taste  ?  "  Dick 
Taverner  demanded.  "  For  my  part,  I  can  discern  no  difference 
between  a  Puritan  and  a  knave,  and  I  would  hang  both." 

This  sally  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  crowd, 
and  a  voice  exclaimed,  "Ay,  hang  all  knavish  Puritans." 

Again  Hugh  Calveley  lifted  up  his  voice.  "  Think  not  to 
make  me  afraid,"  he  cried ;  "  I  have  confronted  armed  hosts 
with  boldness  when  engaged  in  a  worse  cause  than  this,  and  I 
am  not  likely  to  give  way  before  a  base  rabble,  now  that  I 
have  become  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  fight  His  battles.  I  repeat 
my  warnings  to  you,  and  will  not  hold  my  peace  till  you  give 
heed  to  them.  Continue  not  in  the  sins  of  the  Gentiles,  lest 
their  punishment  come  upon  you.  These  are  fearful  times  we 
live  in.  London  is  become  another  Nineveh,  and  will  be  de 
voured  by  flames  like  that  great  city.  It  is  full  of  corruption 
and  debauchery,  of  oppressions,  thefts,  and  deceits.  With  the 
prophet  Nahum  I  exclaim, '  Woe  to  the  city,  it  is  full  of  lies  and 
robbery ! '  What  griping  usury,  what  extortion  are  practised 
within  it !  What  fraud,  what  injustice,  what  misrule !  But  the 
Lord's  anger  will  be  awakened  against  it.  Palaces  of  kings  are 
of  no  more  account  in  His  eyes  than  cottages  of  peasants.-r-'  He 
cutteth  off  the  spirits  of  princes  ;  He  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth.'  He  knoweth  no  difference  between  them  that  sit  on 
thrones  and  those  that  go  from  door  to  door.  For  what  saith 
the  prophet  Isaiah  ? — '  I  will  punish  the  stout  heart  of  the  King 
of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks.'  Let  the  great  ones 
of  the  land  be  warned  as  well  as  the  meanest,  or  judgment  will 
come  upon  tHem." 

"Methinks  that  smacks  of  treason,"  cried  Dick  Taverner. 
"  Our  Puritan  has  quitted  us  poor  fowl  to  fly  at  higher  same. 
Hark  ye,  sir  !  "  he  added  to  Hugh  Calveley  ;  "  you  would  not 
dare  utter  such  words  as  those  in  the  king's  presence." 

& 
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"  Thou  art  mistaken,  friend,"  the  other  rejoined.  "  It  is  my 
purpose  to  warn  him  in  terms  strong  as  those  I  have  just  used. 
Why  should  I  hold  my  peace,  when  I  have  a  mission  from 
on  high?  I  shall  speak  to  the  king  as  Nathan  spoke  to 
David." 

"  He  speaks  like  a  prophet,"  cried  the  miller ;  "  I  begin  to 
have  faith  in  him.  No  doubt  the  iniquities  of  London  are 
fearful." 

"  If  he  preach  against  extortioners  and  usurers  only,  I  am  with 
him,"  Dick  Tayerner  said.  "  If  he  rid  London  of  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  and  his  peers,  he  will  dp  good  service — still  better, 
if  he  will  put  down  corruption  and  injustice  as  exhibited  in  the 
Court  of  Star-Chamber — eh,  Master  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  Puritan  appeared  greatly 
surprised,  and  looked  round  inquiringly,  till  his  eye  alighted 
upon  the  young  man. 

After  regarding  him  for  a  moment  fixedly,  he  demanded, 
"Art  thou  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  ?  " 

The  young  man,  equally  surprised,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  The  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Mounchensey,  of  Massingham, 
in  Norfolk  ?  "  inquired  the  Puritan. 

"  The  same,"  Jocelyn  answered. 

"  Thy  father  was  my  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  young  man," 
Hugh  Calveley  said ;  "  and  thy  father's  son  shall  be  welcome  to 
my  dwelling.  Enter,  I  pray  of  you.  Yet  pause  for  a  moment. 
I  have  a  word  more  to  declare  to  these  people.  Ye  heed  not  my 
words,  and  make  a  mock  of  me,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
assemblage  ;  "  but  I  will  give  you  a  sign  that  I  have  spoken  the 
truth." 

"He  will  bring  the  devil  among  us,  I  trow,"  cried  Dick 
Taverner. 

"  'Tis  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  split  the  May -pole  with  a 
thunderbolt,"  said  the  miller. 

"  Nor  spoil  our  Whitsun-ales,"  cried  old  Greenford. 

"Nor  lame  our  hobby-horse,"  said  one  of  the  mummers. 

"Nor  rob  me  of  my  wreath  and  garlands,"  said  Gillian. 

"  That  he  shall  not,  I  promise  you,  fair  May-Queen !  "  Dick 
Taverner  rejoined  gallantly. 

"  I  will  do  none  of  these  things.  I  would  not  harm  you,  even 
if  I  had  the  power,"  the  Puritan  said.  "  But  I  will  discharge  a 
bolt  against  the  head  of  yon  idol,"  he  added,  pointing  towards 
the  flower-crowned  summit  of  the  May -pole ;  "  and  if  I  break 
its  neck  and  cast  it  down,  ye  will  own  that  a  higher  hand  than 
mine  directs  the  blow,  and  that  the  superstitious  symbol  ought 
not  to  be  left  standing." 

"  As  to  what  we  may  do,  or  what  we  may  acknowledge,  we 
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will  give  no  promise,  Master  Hugh.  Calveley,"  rejoined  old 
Greenford ;  "  but  e'en  let  fly  thy  bolt  if  thou  wilt." 

Some  dissent  was  offered  to  this  singular  proposition,  but  the 
majority  of  voices  overruled  it ;  and  withdrawing  for  a  moment, 
Hugh  Calveley  returned  with  an  arbalist,  which  he  proceeded 
deliberately  to  arm  in  view  of  the  crowd,  and  then  placed  a 
quarrel  within  it. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  cast  down  the  golden  idol  made 
by  Aaron  and  the  Israelites,  I  launch  this  bolt !  "  he  cried,  as  he 
took  aim,  and  liberated  the  cord. 

The  short,  iron-headed,  square-pointed  arrow  whizzed  through 
the  air,  and,  by  the  mischief  it  did  as  it  hit  its  mark,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  Puritan's  denunciation.  Striking  the  May-pole  pre 
cisely  at  the  summit,  it  shattered  the  wood,  and  brought  down 
the  floral  crown  surmounting  it,  as  well  as  the  topmost  streamers. 

The  spectators  stared  aghast. 

"  Be  warned  by  this  !  "  thundered  Hugh  Calveley  with  gloomy 
triumph.  "  Your  idol  is  smitten — not  by  my  hand,  but  by  His 
who  will  chastise  your  wickedness  !  " 

Whereupon  he  closed  the  window  and  departed.  Presently 
afterwards  the  door  was  opened  by  an  old,  grave-looking, 
decently-clad  serving-man.  Addressing  Jocelyn,  who  had 
already  dismounted  and  given  his  horse  in  charge  to  the  youth 
engaged  for  a  similar  purpose  by  Dick  Taverner,  this  personage 
invited  him,  in  his  master's  name,  to  enter ;  and,  with  a  heart 
throbbing  with  emotion,  the  young  man  complied.  Chance 
seemed  to  befriend  him  in  a  way  he  could  never  have  anti 
cipated,  and  he  now  hoped  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Aveline. 

His  conductor  led  him  through  a  passage  to  a  large  chamber 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  windows  looking  upon  a  garden. 
The  room  .was  panelled  with  dark  shining  oak,  had  a  polished 
floor,  an  immense  chimney-piece,  and  a  moulded  ceiling.  Within 
it  were  a  few  high-backed  chairs  and  some  other  cumbrous  furni 
ture  ;  while  on  an  oak  table  at  the  side  was  spread  the  simple 
morning  repast  of  the  Puritan  and  his  daughter.  But  all  these 
things  were  lost  upon  Jocelyn,  who  had  eyes  only  for  one  object. 
She  was  there,  and  how  lovely  she  appeared  !  How  exquisite  in 
figure — how  faultless  in  feature !  Some  little  embarrassment  was 
discoverable  in  her  manner  as  the  young  man  entered,  but  it 
quickly  disappeared.  Her  father  was  with  her ;  and,  advancing 
towards  Jocelyn,  he  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand  and  bade  him 
welcome ;  then,  without  relinquishing  his  grasp,  he  presented  the 
young  man  to  his  daughter,  saying, 

"  This  is  Jocelyn,  the  son  of  my  dear  departed  friend  Sir 
Ferdinando  Mounchensey.  Some  inscrutable  design  of  Pro- 
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vidence  lias  brought  him  hither,  and  right  glad  I  am  to  behold 
him.  Years  ago  his  father  rendered  me  a  signal  service,  which 
I  requited  as  I  best  could ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
gladly  do  for  the  son  of  such  a  friend.  You  will  esteem  him 
accordingly,  Aveline." 

"  I  will  not  fail  in  my  duty,  father,"  she  replied,  blushing 
slightly. 

And  Jocelyn  thought  these  words  were  the  sweetest  he  had 
ever  heard  pronounced. 

"  I  would  pray  you  to  break  your  fast  with  us,  if  our  simple 
fare  will  content  you,"  said  Hugh  Calveley,  pointing  to  the 
table. 

"  I  am  not  over-dainty,  and  shall  do  ample  justice  to  what 
ever  is  set  before  me,"  Jocelyn  replied,  smiling. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Puritan.  "  I  am  glad  to  find  the  son  of 
my  old  friend  is  not  a  slave  to  his  appetites,  as^are  most  of  the 
young  men  of  this  generation." 

With  this  they  approached  the  board ;  and,  a  lengthy  grace 
being  pronounced  by  Hugh  Calveley,  Jocelyn  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  Aveline,  scarcely  able  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  own 
happiness — so  like  a  dream  it  seemed. 


CHAPTEB    XVII. 

A  BASE   FBOMISE. 

DUEING  the  slender  repast,  Jocelyn,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  Puritan,  explained  the  twofold  motive  of  his  coming  to 
London ;  namely,  the  desire  of  taking  vengeance  on  his  father's 
enemies,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  honourable  employ 
ment,  such  as  a  gentleman  might  accept. 

"  My  chances  in  the  latter  respect  are  not  very  great,"  he 
said ;  "  seeing  I  have  no  powerful  friends  to  aid  me  in  my 
endeavours,  and  I  must  consequently  trust  to  fortune.  But  as 
regards  my  enemies,  if  I  can  only  win  an  audience  of  the  king, 
and  plead  my  cause  before  him,  I  do  not  think  he  will  deny  me 
justice." 

"  Justice !  "  exclaimed  the  Puritan,  with  deep  scorn ;  "  James 
Stuart  knows  it  not.  An  arch-hypocrite,  and  perfidious  as 
hypocritical,  he  holdeth  as  a  maxim  that  Dissimulation  is  neces 
sary  to  a  Huler.  He  has  the  cowardice  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
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hyeena.  He  will  promise  fairly,  but  his  deeds  will  falsify  his 
words.  Recollect  how  his  Judas  kiss  betrayed  Somerset. 
Recollect  his  conduct  towards  the  Gowries.  But  imagine  not, 
because  you  have  been  evil-entreated  and  oppressed,  that  the 
king  will  redress  your  wrongs,  and  reinstate  you  in  your  fallen 
position.  Bather  will  he  take  part  with  the  usurers  and  extor 
tioners  who  have  deprived  you  of  your  inheritance.  How  many 
poor  wretches  doth  he  daily  condemn  to  the  same  lingering 
agonies  and  certain  destruction  that  he  doomed  your  father ! 
Lamentable  as  is  the  good  Sir  Ferdinando's  case,  it  stands  not 
alone.  It  is  one  of  many.  And  many,  many  more  will  be  added 
to  the  list,  if  this  tyrannical  Herodias  be  suffered  to  govern." 

And,  as  if  goaded  by  some  stinging  thought,  that  drove  him 
nigh  distracted,  Hugh  Calveley  arose,  and  paced  to  and  fro 
within  the  chamber.  His  brow  became  gloomier,  and  his  visage 
sterner. 

"  Bear  with  him,  good  Master  Jocelyn,"  Aveline  said,  in  a 
low  tone.  "  He  hath  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  king, 
and,  as  you  see,  can  ill  brook  the  usage.  Bear  with  him,  I  pray 
of  you." 

Jocelyn  had  no  time  to  make  reply.  Suddenly  checking 
himself,  and  fixing  his  earnest  gaze  upon  the  young  man,  the 
Puritan  said, — 

"  Give  ear  to  me,  my  son.  If  I  desired  to  inflame  your 
breast  with  rage  against  this  tyrant,  I  should  need  only  to  relate 
one  instance  of  his  cruelty  and  injustice.  I  had  a  friend — a  very 
dear  friend,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  deep  pathos — "  confined 
within  the  Fleet  Prison  by  a  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber.  He 
was  to  me  as  a  brother,  and  to  see  him  gradually  pining  away 
cut  me  to  the  soul.  Proud  by  nature,  he  refused  to  abase  him 
self  to  his  oppressor,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
wrongs  he  had  never  committed.  Pardon,  therefore,  was  denied 
him — not  pardon  merely,  but  all  mitigation  of  suffering.  My 
friend  had  been  wealthy ;  but  heavy  fines  and  penalties  had 
stripped  him  of  his  possessions,  and  brought  him  to  destitution. 
Lord  of  an  ancient  hall,  with  woods  and  lands  around  it,  wherein 
he  could  ride  for  hours  without  quitting  his  own  domains,  his 
territories  were  now  narrowed  to  a  few  yards,  while  one  dark, 
dreary  chamber  was  alone  accorded  him.  Finding  he  must 
necessarily  perish,  if  left  to  rot  there,  I  prevailed  upon  him  (not 
without  much  reluctance  on  his  part)  to  petition  the  king  for 
liberation ;  and  was  myself  the  bearer  of  his  prayer.  Earnestly 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  raan,  and  representing  his 
forlorn  condition,  I  besought  his  majesty's  gracious  intercession. 
But  when  I  had  wearied  the  royal  ear  with  entreaties,  the  sharp 
reply  was — '  Doth  he  make  submission  ?  Will  he  confess  his 
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offence  ? '  And  as  I  could  only  affirm,  that  as  lie  was  guilty  of 
no  crime,  so  he  could  confess  none,  the  king  returned  me  the 
petition,  coldly  observing — '  The  dignity  of  our  Court  of  Sfcar- 
Chamber  must  be  maintained  before  all  things.  He  hath  been 
guilty  of  contempt  towards  it,  and  must  purge  him  of  the  offence.' 
'  But  the  man  will  die,  sire,"  I  urged,  '  if  he  be  not  removed  from, 
the  Fleet.  His  prison-lodging  is  near  a  foul  ditch,  and  he  is 
sick  with  fever.  Neither  can  he  have  such  aid  of  medicine  or  of 
nursing  as  his  case  demands.'  '  The  greater  reason  he  should 
relieve  himself  by  speedy  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  his 
sentence,'  said  the  king.  '  The  matter  rests  not  with  us,  but 
with  himself.'  '  But  he  is  a  gentleman,  sire,'  I  persisted,  '  to 
whom  truth  is  dearer  than  life,  and  who  would  rather  languish 
in  misery  for  thrice  the  term  he  is  likely  to  last,  than  forfeit  his 
own  self-esteem  by  admitting  falsehood  and  injustice.'  '  Then 
let  him  perish  in  his  pride  and  obstinacy,'  cried  the  king,  impa 
tiently.  And  thereupon  he  dismissed  me." 

"  O  sir !  "  exclaimed  Jocelyn,  rising  and  throwing  his  arms 
round  the  Puritan's  neck ;  "  you,  then,  were  the  friend  who 
tended  my  poor  father  in  his  last  moments.  Heaven  bless  you 
for  it ! " 

"  Yes,  Jocelyn,  it  was  I  who  heard  your  father's  latest  sigh," 
the  Puritan  replied,  returning  his  embrace ;  "  and  your  own 
name  was  breathed  with  it.  His  thoughts  were  of  his  son  far 
away — too  young  to  share  his  distresses,  or  to  comprehend 
them." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  cried  Jocelyn,  mournfully. 

"Lament  not  for  your  father,  Jocelyn,"  said  the  Puritan, 
solemnly ;  "  he  is  reaping  the  reward  of  his  earthly  troubles  in 
heaven !  Be  comforted,  I  say.  The  tyrant  can  no  longer 
oppress  him.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  malice.  He  can 
be  arraigned  at  no  more  unjust  tribunals.  He  is  where  no  cruel 
and  perfidious  princes,  no  iniquitous  judges,  no  griping  extor 
tioners  shall  ever  enter." 

Jocelyn  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  his  emotion  overpowered 
him. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  your  father  rendered  me  a 
service  impossible  to  be  adequately  requited,"  pursued  the 
Puritan.  "What  that  service  was  I  will  one  day  inform  you. 
Suffice  it  now,  that  it  bound  me  to  him  in  chains  firmer  than 
brass.  Willingly  would  I  have  laid  down  my  life  for  him,  if  he 
had  desired  it.  Gladly  would  I  have  taken  his  place  in  the 
Meet  Prison,  if  that  could  have  procured  him  liberation.  Unable 
to  do  either,  I  watched  over  him  while  he  lived — and  buried 
him  when  dead." 

"  O  sir,  you  have  bound  me  to  you  as  strongly  as  you  were 
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bound  to  my  father,"  cried  Jocelyn.  "  For  the  devotion  shown 
to  him,  I  hold  myself  eternally  your  debtor." 

The  Puritan  regarded  him  steadfastly  for  a  moment. 

"  What  if  I  were  to  put  these  professions  to  the  test  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Do  so,"  Jocelyn  replied,  earnestly.     "  My  life  is  yours  !  " 

"  Your  life ! "  exclaimed  Hugh  Calveley,  grasping  his  arm 
almost  fiercely,  while  his  eye  blazed.  "Consider  what  you 
offer." 

"  I  need  not  consider,"  Jocelyn  rejoined.  "  I  repeat,  my  life 
is  yours,  if  you  demand  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  demand  it,"  cried  Hugh  Calveley.  "  Ere 
long,  perhaps." 

"  Demand  it  when  you  will,"  Jocelyn  said. 

"  Father  !  "  Aveline  interposed,  "  do  not  let  the  young  man 
bind  himself  by  this  promise.  Release  him,  I  pray  of  you." 

"  The  promise  cannot  be  recalled,  my  child,"  the  Puritan  re 
plied.  "  But  I  shall  never  claim  its  fulfilment  save  for  some  high 
and  holy  purpose." 

"  Are  you  sure  your  purpose  is  holy,  father  ?  "  Aveline  said, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  What  mean  you,  child  ?  "  cried  Hugh  Calveley,  knitting  his 
brows.  "I  am  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Heaven, 
appointed  to  do  its  work ;  and  as  directed,  so  I  must  act. 
Heaven  may  make  me  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor  and  evil 
doer,  or  the  sword  to  slay  the  tyrant.  I  may  die  a  martyr  for 
my  faith,  or  do  battle  for  it  with  carnal  weapons.  For  all  these 
lam  ready;  resigning  myself  to  the  will  of  God.  Is  it  for 
nothing,  think'st  thou,  that  this  young  man — the  son  of  my  dear 
departed  friend — has  been  brought  hither  at  this  particular  con 
juncture?  Is  it  for  nothing  that,  wholly  unsolicited,  he  has 
placed  his  life  at  my  disposal,  and  in  doing  so  has  devoted  him 
self  to  a  great  cause  P  Like  myself,  he  hath  wrongs  to  avenge, 
and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  give  him  satisfaction." 

"  But  not  in  the  way  you  propose,  father,"  Aveline  rejoined. 
"  Heaven  will  assuredly  give  you  both  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs 
you  have  endured  ;  but  it  must  choose  its  own  means  of  doing 
so,  and  its  own  time." 

"  It  hath  chosen  the  means,  and  the  time  is  coming  quickly," 
cried  the  Puritan,  his  eye  again  kindling  with  fanatical  light. 
"  '  The  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail.'  " 

"  These  things  are  riddles  to  me,"  observed  Jocelyn,  who  had 
listened  to  what  was  passing  with  great  uneasiness.  "  I  would 
solicit  an  explanation  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  it,  my  son,"  Hugh  Calveley  replied.  "  But 
not  now.  My  hour  for  solitary  prayer  and  self-communion  is 
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come,  and  I  must  withdraw  to  my  chamber.  Go  forth  into  the 
garden,  Jocelyn — and  do  thou  attend  him,  Aveline.  I  will  join 
you  when  my  devotions  are  ended." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  while  the  youthful  pair  went 
forth  as  enjoined. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

HOW  THE   PEOMISE  WAS    CANCELLED. 

IT  was  a  large  garden,  once  fairly  laid  out  and  planted,  but  now 
Badly  neglected.  The  broad  terrace  walk  was  overgrown  with 
weeds  ;  the  stone  steps  and  the  carved  balusters  were  broken  in 
places,  and  covered  with  moss ;  the  once  smooth  lawn  was 
unconscious  of  the  scythe ;  the  parterres  had  lost  their  quaint 
devices ;  and  the  knots  of  flowers — trefoil,  cinquefoil,  diamond, 
and  cross-bow — were  no  longer  distinguishable  in  their  original 
shapes.  The  labyrinths  of  the  maze  were  inextricably  tangled, 
and  the  long  green  alleys  wanted  clearing  out. 

But  all  this  neglect  passed  unnoticed  by  Jocelyn,  so  completely 
was  he  engrossed  by  the  fair  creature  at  his  side.  Even  the  noise 
of  the  May-games,  which,  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hugh 
Calveley,  had  recommenced  with  greater  vigour  than  ever — the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells,  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  merry  minstrelsy,  scarcely  reached  his  ear.  Eor 
the  first  time  he  experienced  those  delicious  sensations  which 
new-born  love  excites  within  the  breast ;  and  the  enchantment 
operated  upon  him  so  rapidly  and  so  strongly,  that  he  was  over 
powered  by  its  spell  almost  before  aware  of  it.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  never  really  lived  till  this  moment ;  never,  at  least,  com 
prehended  the  bliss  afforded  by  existence  in  the  companionship 
of  a  being  able  to  awaken  the  transports  he  now  experienced.  A 
new  world  seemed  suddenly  opened  to  him,  full  of  love,  hope, 
sunshine,  of  which  he  and  Aveline  were  the  sole  inhabitants. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  devoid  of  any  great  emotion.  The 
one  feeling  latterly  pervading  it  had  been  a  sense  of  deep  wrong, 
coupled  with  the  thirst  of  vengeance.  No  tenderer  influence  had 
softened  his  almost  rugged  nature ;  and  his  breast  continued 
arid  as  the  desert.  Now  the  rock  had  been  stricken,  and  the 
living  waters  gushed  forth  abundantly.  Not  that  in  Norfolk, 
and  even  in  the  remote  part  of  the  county  where  his  life  had 
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been  passed,  female  beauty  was  rare.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  the 
flower  of  loveliness  more  thickly  sown  than  in  that  favoured 
part  of  our  isle.  But  all  such  young  damsels  as  he  had  beheld 
had  failed  to  move  him  ;  and  if  any  shaft  had  been  aimed  at  his 
breast  it  had  fallen  wide  of  the  mark.  Jocelyn  Mounchensey 
was  not  one  of  those  highly  susceptible  natures — quick  to  receive 
an  impression,  quicker  to  lose  it.  Neither  would  he  have  been 
readily  caught  by  the  lures  spread  for  youth  by  the  designing 
of  the  sex.  Imbued  with  something  of  the  antique  spirit  of 
chivalry,  which  yet,  though  but  slightly,  influenced  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  ready  and  able  to  pay  fervent  homage  to 
his  mistress's  sovereign  beauty  (supposing  he  had  one),  and 
maintain  its  supremacy  against  all  questioners,  but  utterly  in 
capable  of  worshipping  at  any  meaner  shrine.  Heart-whole, 
therefore,  when  he  encountered  the  Puritan's  daughter,  he  felt 
that  in  her  he  had  found  an  object  he  had  long  sought,  to  whom 
he  could  devote  himself  heart  and  soul ;  a  maiden  whose  beauty 
was  without  peer,  and  whose  mental  qualities  corresponded  with 
her  personal  attractions. 

Nor  was  it  a  delusion  under  which  he  laboured.  Aveline 
Calveley  was  all  his  imagination  painted  her.  Purity  of  heart, 
gentleness  of  disposition,  intellectual  endowments,  were  as 
clearly  revealed  by  her  speaking  countenance  as  the  innermost 
depths  of  a  fountain  are  by  the  pellucid  medium  through  which 
they  are  viewed.  Hers  was  a  virgin  heart,  which,  like  his  own, 
had  received  no  previous  impression.  Love  for  her  father  alone 
had  swayed  her  ;  though  all  strong  demonstrations  of  filial 
affection  had  been  checked  by  that  father's  habitually  stern 
manner.  Brought  up  by  a  female  relative  in  Cheshire,  who  had 
taken  charge  of  her  on  her  mother's  death,  which  had  occurred 
during  her  infancy,  she  had  known  little  of  her  father  till  late 
years,  when  she  had  come  to  reside  with  him,  and,  though  de 
vout  by  nature,  she  could  ill  reconcile  herself  to  the  gloomy 
notions  of  religion  he  entertained,  or  to  the  ascetic  mode  of 
life  he  practised.  "With  no  desire  to  share  in  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  that  cheerfulness 
was  incompatible  with  righteousness  ;  nor  could  all  the  railings 
she  heard  against  them  make  her  hate  those  who  differed  from 
her  in  religious  opinions.  Still  she  made  no  complaint.  En 
tirely  obedient  to  her  father's  will,  she  accommodated  herself, 
as  far  as  she  could,  to  the  rule  of  life  prescribed  by  him. 
Aware  of  his  pertinacity  of  opinion,  she  seldom  or  ever  argued 
a  point  with  him,  even  if  she  thought  right  might  be  on  her 
side ;  holding  it  better  to  maintain  peace  by  submission,  than 
to  hazard  wrath  by  disputation.  The  discussion  on  the  May- 
games  was  an  exception  to  her  ordinary  conduct,  and  formed 
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one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  she  had  ventured  to  asserr 
her  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  her  father. 

Of  late,  indeed,  she  had  felt  great  uneasiness  about  him. 
Much  changed,  he  seemed  occupied  by  some  dark,  dread 
thought,  which  partially  revealed  itself  in  wrathful  exclamations 
and  muttered  menaces.  He  seemed  to  believe  himself  chosen 
by  Heaven  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance  against  oppression ; 
and  her  fears  were  excited  lest  he  might  commit  some  terrible 
act  under  this  fatal  impression.  She  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  the  idea  from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  grasped  at 
Jocelyn's  rash  promise,  and  she  determined  to  put  the  young 
man  upon  his  guard. 

If,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  we  are  obliged 
to  examine  the  state  of  Aveline's  heart,  in  reference  to  Jocelyn, 
we  must  state  candidly  that  no  such  ardent  flame  was  kindled 
within  it  as  burnt  in  the  breast  of  the  young  man.  That  such 
a  flame  might  arise  was  very  possible,  nay,  even  probable, 
seeing  that  the  sparks  of  love  were  there;  and  material  for 
combustion  was  by  no  means  wanting.  All  that  was  required 
was,  that  those  sparks  should  be  gently  fanned — not  heedlessly 
extinguished. 

Little  was  said  by  the  two  young  persons,  as  they  slowly  paced 
the  terrace.  Both  felt  embarrassed :  Jocelyn  longing  to  give 
utterance  to  his  feelings,  but  restrained  by  timidity — Aveline 
trembling  lest  more  might  be  said  than  she  ought  to  hear,  or  if 
obliged  to  hear,  than  she  could  rightly  answer.  Thus  they 
walked  on  in  silence.  But  it  was  a  silence  more  eloquent  than 
words,  since  each  comprehended  what  the  other  felt.  How- 
much  they  would  have  said  was  proclaimed  by  the  impossibility 
they  found  of  saying  anything ! 

At  length  Jocelyn  stopped,  and  plucking  a  flower,  observed, 
as  he  proffered  it  for  her  acceptance,  "  My  first  offering  to  you 
was  rejected.  May  this  be  more  fortunate." 

"  Make  me  a  promise,  and  I  will  accept  it,"  she  re 
plied. 

"  Willingly,"  cried  Jocelyn,  venturing  to  take  her  hand,  and 
gazing  at  her  tenderly.  "  Most  willingly." 

"You  are  far  too  ready  to  promise,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  sad, 
sweet  smile.  "  What  I  desire  is  this.  Recall  your  hasty  pledge 
to  my  father,  and  aid  me  in  dissuading  him  from  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  would  engage  you." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  Puritan  stepped  from  behind 
the  alley,  which  had  enabled  him  to  approach  them  unperceived 
and  overhear  their  brief  converse. 

"  Hold !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  regarding 
Jocelyn  with  great  earnestness.  "  That  promise  is  sacred.  It 
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was  made  in  a  father's  name,  and  must  be  fulfilled.  As  to  my 
purpose,  it  is  unchangeable." 

The  enthusiast's  influence  over  Jocelyn  would  have  proved 
irresistible  but  for  the  interposition  of  Aveline. 

"  Be  not  controlled  by  him,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  to  the 
young  man  ;  adding  to  her  father,  "  For  my  sake  let  the  promise 
be  cancelled." 

"  Let  him  ask  it,  and  it  shall  be,"  rejoined  the  Puritan,  gazing 
steadily  at  the  young  man,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  his  soul. 
"  Do  you  hesitate  ?  "  he  cried,  in  accents  of  deep  disappointment- 
perceiving  Jocelyn  waver. 

"  You  cannot  misunderstand  his  wishes,  father,"  said  Aveline. 

"Let  him  speak  for  himself,"  Hugh  Calveley  exclaimed 
angrily.  "  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  !  "  he  continued,  folding  his 
arms  upon  his  breast,  and  regarding  the  young  man  fixedly  as 
before,  "  son  of  my  old  friend !  son  of  him  who  died  in  my 
arms !  son  of  him  whom  I  committed  to  the  earth  !  if  thou  hast 
aught  of  thy  father's  true  spirit,  thou  wilt  rigidly  adhere  to  a 
pledge  voluntarily  given,  and  which,  uttered  as  it  was  uttered  by 
thee,  has  all  the  sanctity,  all  the  binding  force,  of  a  vow,  before 
Heaven,  where  it  is  registered,  and  approved  by  him  who  is  gono 
before  us." 

Greatly  moved  by  this  appeal,  Jocelyn  might  have  complied 
with  it,  but  Aveline  again  interposed. 

"  Not  so,  father,"  she  cried.  "  The  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect — and  of  such  is  the  friend  you  mention — would  never 
approve  of  the  design  with  which  you  would  link  this  young 
man,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  rashly  made.  Discharge  him 
from  it,  I  entreat  you." 

Her  energy  shook  even  the  Puritan's  firmness. 

"  Be  it  as  thou  wilt,  daughter,"  he  said,  after  the  pause  of  a 
few  moments,  during  which  he  waited  for  Jocelyn  to  speak  ;  but 
as  the  young  man  said  nothing,  he  rightly  interpreted  his  silence, 
— "  be  it  as  thou  wilt,  since  he,  too,  wills  it  so.  I  give  him  back 
his  promise.  But  let  me  see  him  no  more." 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you "  cried  Jocelyn. 

But  he  was  cut  short  by  the  Puritan,  who,  turning  from  him 
contemptuously,  said  to  his  daughter,  "  Let  him  depart  imme 
diately." 

Aveline  signed  to  the  young  man  to  go;  but  finding  him 
remain  motionless,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  some 
way  along  the  terrace.  Then,  releasing  her  hold,  she  bade  him 
farewell ! 

"Wherefore  have  you  done  this?"  inquired  Jocelyn,  re 
proachfully. 

"  Question  me  not ;   but  be  satisfied  I  have  acted  for  the 
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best,"  she  replied.  "  Oh.  Jocelyn  !  "  she  continued  anxiously, 
"  if  an  opportunity  should  occur  to  you  of  serving  my  father,  do 
not  neglect  it." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  not,"  the  young  man  replied.  "  Shall  we 
not  meet  again  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  anxiety. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  answered.  "  But  you  must  go.  My  father 
will  become  impatient.  Again,  farewell !  " 

On  this  they  separated — the  young  man  sorrowfully  departing, 
while  her  footsteps  retreated  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Meanwhile  the  May-games  went  forward  on  the  green  with 
increased  spirit  and  merriment,  and  without  the  slightest  hin- 
derance.  More  than  once  the  mummers  had  wheeled  their  mazy 
rounds,  with  Gillian  and  Dick  Taverner  footing  it  merrily  in  the 
midst  of  them.  More  than  once  the  audacious  'prentice,  now 
become  desperately  enamoured  of  his  pretty  partner,  had  ventured 
to  steal  a  kiss  from  her  lips.  More  than  once  he  had  whispered 
words  of  love  in  her  ear ;  though,  as  yet,  he  had  obtained  no 
tender  response.  Once — and  once  only — had  he  taken  her  hand ; 
but  then  he  had  never  quitted  it  afterwards.  In  vain  other  swains 
claimed  her  for  a  dance.  Dick  refused  to  surrender  his  prize. 
They  breakfasted  together  in  a  little  bower  made  of  green  boughs, 
the  most  delightful  and  lover-like  retreat  imaginable.  Dick's 
appetite,  furious  an  hour  ago,  was  now  clean  gone.  He  could 
eat  nothing.  He  subsisted  on  love  alone.  But  as  she  was  pre 
vailed  upon  to  sip  from  a  foaming  tankard  of  Whitsun-ale,  he 
quaffed  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  with  rapture.  This  done, 
they  resumed  their  merry  sports,  and  began  to  dance  again.  The 
bells  continued  to  ring  blithely,  the  assemblage  to  shout,  and  the 
minstrels  to  play.  A  strange  contrast  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
Puritan's  garden. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THEOBALDS     PALACE. 

THE  magnificent  palace  of  Theobalds,  situated  near  Cheshunt, 
in  Hertfordshire,  originally  the  residence  of  the  great  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  the  scene  of  his  frequent  and  sumptuous 
entertainments  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ambassadors  to  her 
court,  when  she  "  was  seen,"  says  Stowe,  "in  as  great  royalty, 
and  served  as  bountifully  and  magnificently,  as  at  any  other 
time  or  place,  all  at  his  lordship's  charge ;  with  rich  shows, 
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pleasant  devices,  and  all  manner  of  sports,  to  the  great  delight 
of  her  majesty  and  her  whole  train,  with  great  thanks  from  all 
who  partook  of  it,  and  as  great  commendations  from  all  that 
heard  of  it  abroad  :" — this  famous  and  delightful  palace,'with  its 
stately  gardens,  wherein  Elizabeth  had  so  often  walked  and  held 
converse  with  her  faithful  counsellor ;  and  its  noble  parks  and 
chases,  well  stocked  with  deer,  wherein  she  had  so  often  hunted, 
came  into  possession  of  James  the  First,  in  the  manner  we 
shall  proceed  to  relate,  some  years  before  the  date  of  this 
history. 

James  first  made  acquaintance  with  Theobalds  during  his 
progress  from  Scotland  to  assume  the  English  crown,  and  it  was 
the  last  point  at  which  he  halted  before  entering  the  capital  of 
his  new  dominions.  Here,  for  four  days,  he  and  his  crowd  of 
noble  attendants  were  guests  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards 
earl  of  Salisbury,  who  proved  himself  the  worthy  son  of  his 
illustrious  and  hospitable  sire  by  entertaining  the  monarch  and 
his  numerous  train  in  the  same  princely  style  that  the  lord 
treasurer  had  ever  displayed  towards  Queen  Elizabeth.  An 
eye-witness  has  described  the  king's  arrival  at  Theobalds  on 
this  occasion.  "  Thus,  then,"  says  John  Savile,  "  for  his  ma 
jesty's  coming  up  the  walk,  there  came  before  him  some  of 
the  nobility,  barons,  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  others, 
amongst  whom  was  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  and  most  of  his  men, 
the  trumpets  sounding  next  before  his  highness,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another :  his  majesty  riding  not  continually  betwixt 
the  same  two,  but  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  as  seemed 
best  to  his  highness ;  the  whole  nobility  of  our  land  and  Scotland 
round  about  him  observing  no  place  of  superiority,  all  bare 
headed,  all  of  whom  alighted  from  their  horses  at  their  entrance 
into  the  first  court,  save  only  his  majesty  alone,  who  rid  along 
still,  four  noblemen  laying  their  hands  upon  his  steed,  two 
before  and  two  behind.  In  this  manner  he  came  to  the  court 
door,  where  I  myself  stood.  At  the  entrance  into  that  court 
stood  many  noblemen,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
who  there  meeting  his  majesty,  conducted  him  into  his  house, 
all  which  was  practised  with  as  great  applause  of  the  people  as 
could  be,  hearty  prayer,  and  throwing  up  of  hats.  His  majesty 
had  not  stayed  above  an  hour  in  his  chamber,  but  hearing  the 
multitude  throng  so  fast  into  the  uppermost  court  to  see  his 
highness,  he  showed  himself  openly  out  of  his  chamber  window 
by  the  space  of  half  an  hour  together ;  after  which  time  he  went 
into  the  labyrinth-like  garden  to  walk,  where  he  secreted  himself 
in  the  Meander's  compact  of  bays,  rosemary,  and  the  like  over 
shadowing  his  walk,  to  defend  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  till 
supper  time,  at  which  was  such  plentv  of  provision  for  all  sorts 
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of  men  in  their  due  places  as  struck  me  with  admiration.  And 
first,  to  begin  with  the  ragged  regiments,  and  such  as  were 
debarred  the  privilege  of  any  court,  these  were  so  sufficiently 
rewarded  with  beef,  veal,  mutton,  bread,  and  beer,  that  they  sung 
holiday  every  day,  and  kept  a  continual  feast.  As  for  poor 
maimed  and  distressed  soldiers,  which  repaired  thither  for  main 
tenance,  the  wine,  money,  and  meat  which  they  had  in  very- 
bounteous  sort,  hath  become  a  sufficient  spur  to  them  to  blaze  it 
abroad  since  their  coming  to  London."  The  reader  will  marvel 
at  the  extraordinary  and  unstinting  hospitality  practised  in  those 
days,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  exhibited  to  all  comers, 
irrespective  of  rank,  even  to  the  "  ragged  regiments,"  and 
which  extended  its  bounties  in  the  shape  of  alms  to  the  wounded 
and  disabled  veteran.  We  find  no  parallel  to  it  in  modern 
times. 

Theobalds  produced  a  highly  favourable  impression  upon 
James,  who,  passionately  attached  to  the  chase,  saw  in  its  well- 
stocked  parks  the  means  of  gratifying  his  tastes  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Its  contiguity  to  Enfield  Chase  was  also  a  great  recom 
mendation  ;  and  its  situation,  beautiful  in  itself,  was  retired,  and 
yet  within  easy  distance  of  the  metropolis.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  a  royal  hunting-seat  with  all 
the  splendours  of  a  palace  ;  and  his  predilections  were  confirmed 
by  a  second  visit  paid  by  him  to  it  in  1606,  when  he  was  accom 
panied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Christianus,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
when  the  two  monarchs  were  gloriously  entertained  by  the  earl 
•of  Salisbury.  The  Danish  king  drank  inordinately  :  so  did  the 
whole  of  his  suite ;  and  they  soon  inoculated  the  English  court 
with  their  sottish  tastes.  Bonnie  king  Jamie  himself  got  fou 
twice  a-day ;  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  the  ladies  of  the  court 
followed  the  royal  example,  and,  "  abandoning  their  sobriety, 
were  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication."  So  says  Sir  John 
Harington,  who  has  given  a  very  diverting  account  of  the  orgies 
at  Theobalds,  and  the  inebriate  extravagances  of  Christianus. 
"  One  day,"  writes  Sir  John,  "  a  great  feast  was  held  ;  and  after 
dinner  the  representation  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  the  coming 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or  (as  I  may  better  say)  was 
meant  to  have  been  made,  before  their  majesties,  by  device  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.  But  alas  !  as  all  earthly  things 
do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  present 
ment  thereof.  The  lady  that  did  play  the  queen's  part  did 
carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  majesties,  but  forgetting 
the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  casket  into  his 
Danish  majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  rather  think 
it  was  into  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and  confusion.  Cloths 
and  napkins  were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then 
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got  up,  and  would  dance  with,  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  fell 
down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an 
inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state.  The  entertainment 
and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  back 
ward,  or  fell  down ;  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers." 
"Worthy  Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  greatly  scandalized,  as  he 
well  might  be,  at  these  shameless  proceedings,  and  he  exclaims 
pathetically,  "  The  Danes  have  again  conquered  the  Britons  : 
for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  command  himself 
or  herself."  Nor  does  he  fail  to  contrast  these  "  strange 
pageantries  "  with  what  occurred  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  sao° 
place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  observing,  "  I  never  did  see 
such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety,  as  I  have  now 
done." 

Having  set  his  heart  upon  Theobalds,  James  offered  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  in  exchange  for  it,  the  palace  and  domains  of  Hat- 
field  ;  and  the  proposal  being  accepted  (it  could  not  very  well 
be  refused),  the  delivery  of  the  much-coveted  place  was  made  on 
the  22nd  May,  1607 ;  the  Prince  Joinville,  brother  to  the  duke 
de  Guise,  being  present  on  the  occasion,  where  fresh  festivities 
were  held,  accompanied  by  an  indifferent  masque  from  Ben 
Jonson.  Whether  the  king  or  the  earl  had  the  best  of  the  bar 
gain,  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide. 

Enchanted  with  his  acquisition,  James  commenced  the  work 
of  improvement  and  embellishment  by  enlarging  the  park, 
appropriating  a  good  slice  of  Enfield  Chase,  with  parts  of 
Northaw  and  Cheshunt  Commons,  and  surroundingthe  whole 
'  with  a  high  brick  wall  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Within  this 
ring  he  found  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  hunting 
propensities,  since  it  contained  an  almost  inexhaustible  stock  of 
the  finest  deer  in  the  kingdom ;  and  within  it  might  be  heard 
the  sound  of  his  merry  horn,  and  the  baying  of  his  favourite 
stag-hounds,  whenever  he  could  escape  from  the  cares  of  state 
or  the  toils  of  the  council-chamber.  His  escapes  from  these 
demands  upon  his  time  were  so  frequent,  and  the  attraction  of 
the  woods  of  Theobalds  so  irresistible,  that  remonstrances  were 
made  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but  they  proved  entirely  ineffec 
tual.  He  declared  he  would  rather  return  to  Scotland  than 
forego  his  amusements. 

Theobalds,  in  the  time  of  its  grandeur,  might  be  styled  the 
Fontainebleau  of  England.  Though  not  to  be  compared  with 
"Windsor  Castle  in  grandeur  of  situation  or  magnificence  of 
forest  scenery,  still  it  was  a  stately  residence,  and  worthy  of  the 
monarch  of  a  mighty  country.  Crowned  with  four  square  towers 
of  considerable  height  and  magnitude,  each  with  a  lion  and  vane 
on  tho  top,  it  had  besides,  a  large,  lantern-shaped  central 
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turret,  proudly  domineering  over  the  others,  and  "  made  with 
timber  of  excellent  workmanship,  curiously  wrought  with  divers 
pinnacles  at  each  corner,  wherein  were  hung  twelve  bells  for 
chimage,  and  a  clock  with  chimes  of  sundry  work."  The  whole 
structure  was  built,  says  the  Survey,  "  of  excellent  brick,  with 
coigns,  jambs,  and  cornices  of  stone."  Approached  from  the 
south  by  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  planted  in  double  rows,  and  a 
mile  in  length,  it  presented  a  striking  and  most  picturesque 
appearance,  with  its  lofty  towers,  its  great  gilded  vanes,  sup 
ported,  as  we  have  said,  by  lions,  its  crowd  of  twisted  chimneys, 
its  leaded  and  arched  walks,  its  balconies,  and  its  immense  bay 
windows.  Nor  did  it  lose  its  majestic  and  beautiful  aspect  as  you 
advanced  nearer,  and  its  vast  proportions  became  more  fully  de 
veloped.  Then  you  perceived  its  grand  though  irregular  facades, 
its  enormous  gates,  its  cloistered  walks,  and  its  superb  gardens ; 
and  comprehended  that  with  its  five  courts  and  the  countless 
apartments  they  contained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world  of  offices, 
that  the  huge  edifice  comprised  a  town  within  itself — and  a  well- 
peopled  town  too.  The  members  of  the  household,  and  the 
various  retainers  connected  with  it,  were  multitudinous  as  the 
rooms  themselves. 

One  charm  and  peculiarity  of  the  palace,  visible  from  without, 
consisted  in  the  arched  walks  before  referred  to,  placed  high  up 
on  the  building  on  every  side.  Screened  from  the  weather,  these 
walks  looked  upon  the  different  courts  and  gardens,  and  com 
manded  extensive  views  of  the  lovely  sylvan  scenery  around. 
Hence  Cheshunt  and  Waltham  Abbey,  Enfield,  and  other  sur 
rounding  villages,  could  be  distinguished  through  the  green 
vistas  of  the  park. 

On  the  south,  facing  the  grand  avenue,  was  "  a  large  open 
cloister,  built  upon  several  large  fair  pillars  of  stone,  arched  over 
with  seven  arches,  with  a  fair  rail  and  balusters,  well  painted  with 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  the  pedigree  of  the  old 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  divers  other  ancient  families." 

The  body  of  the  palace  consisted  of  two  large  quadrangles ; 
one  of  which,  eighty-six  feet  square,  was  denominated  the 
Fountain  Court,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fountain  of  black 
and  white  marble  standing  within  it.  The  other  quadrangle, 
somewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  square,  was 
called  the  Middle  Court.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  three 
other  smaller  courts,  respectively  entitled  the  Dial  Court,  the 
Buttery  Court,  and  the  Dove-house  Court,  wherein  the  offices 
were  situated. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Fountain  Court  stood  an  arched  cloister; 
and  on  the  ground-floor  there  was  a  spacious  hall,  paved  with 
marble,  and  embellished  with  a  curiously  carved  ceiling.  Ad- 
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joining  it  were  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
as  Keeper  of  Theobalds,  the  council-chamber,  and  the  chambers 
of  Sir  Lewis  Lewkener,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  Sir  John 
Finett.  Above  was  the  presence-chamber,  wainscoted  with  oak, 
painted  in  liver-colour  and  gilded,  having  rich  pendants  from  the 
ceiling,  and  vast  windows  resplendent  with  armorial  bearings. 
Near  this  were  the  privy-chamber  and  the  king's  bed-chamber  ; 
together  with  a  wide  gallery,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet  in  length,  wainscoted  and  roofed  like  the  presence-chamber, 
but  yet  more  gorgeously  fretted  and  painted.  Its  walls  were 
ornamented  with  stags'  heads  with  branching  antlers.  On  the 
upper  floor  were  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  duke  of  Lennox  as 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  close  to  them  was  one  of  the  external 
leaded  walks  before  alluded  to,  sixty -two  feet  long  and  eleven 
wide,  which  from  its  eminent  position,  carried  the  gaze  to 
Ware. 

In  the  middle  court  were  the  queen's  apartments,  comprising 
her  chapel,  presence-chamber,  and  other  rooms,  and  over  them  a 
gallery  nearly  equal  in  length  to  that  reserved  for  the  king.  In 
this  quadrangle,  also,  were  Prince  Charles's  lodgings.  Over  the 
latter  was  the  Green  Gallery,  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  proportionately  wide.  And  above  the  gallery  was 
another  external  covered  walk,  wherein  were  two  "  lofty  arches 
of  brick,  of  no  small  ornament  to  the  house,  and  rendering  it 
comely  and  pleasant  to  all  that  passed  by." 

The  gardens  were  enchanting,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
palace.  Occupying  several  acres,  they  seemed  infinitely  larger 
than  they  were,  since  they  abounded  in  intricate  alleys,  laby 
rinths,  and  mazes ;  so  that  you  were  easily  lost  within  them, 
and  sometimes  wanted  a  clue  to  come  forth.  They  contained 
some  fine  canals,  fountains,  and  statues.  In  addition  to  the 
great  gardens  were  the  priory  gardens,  with  other  inclosures  for 
pheasants,  aviaries,  and  menageries  ;  for  James  was  very  fond  of 
wild  beasts,  and  had  a  collection  of  them  worthy  of  a  zoological 
garden.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Buckingham,  when  the  latter 
was  at  Madrid,  we  find  him  inquiring  about  the  elephant,  camels, 
and  wild  asses.  He  had  always  a  camel-house  at  Theobalds. 
To  close  our  description,  we  may  add  that  the  tennis-court, 
manage,  stable,  kennels,  and  falconry,  were  on  a  scale  of  magni 
tude  proportionate  to  the  palace. 

Beneath  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  noble  elm,  forming 
part  of  the  great  avenue,  and  standing  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace,  were  collected  together,  one 
pleasant  afternoon  in  May,  a  small  group  of  persons,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  the  reader's  acquaintances.  Chief  amongst 
them  was  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  who,  having  dismounted  and 
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fastened  his  horse  to  the  branch,  was  leaning  against  the  large 
trunk  of  the  tree,  contemplating  the  magnificent  structure  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  Unacquainted  as  yet  with  its 
internal  splendours,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  them 
from  what  he  beheld  from  without.  The  entrance-gates  were 
open,  and  a  wide  archway  beyond,  leading  to  the  great  quad 
rangle,  gave  him  a  view  of  its  beautiful  marble  fountain  in  the 
midst,  ornamented  with  exquisite  statues  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 
Numerous  officers  of  the  household,  pages,  ushers,  and  serving- 
men  in  the  royal  liveries,  with  now  and  then  some  personage  of 
distinction,  were  continually  passing  across  the  Fountain  Court. 
Gaily-attired  courtiers,  in  doublets  of  satin  and  mantles  of  velvet, 
were  lounging  in  the  balconies  of  the  presence-chamber,  staring 
at  Jocelyn  and  his  companions  for  want  of  better  occupation. 
Other  young  nobles,  accompanied  by  richly-habited  dames — 
some  ot  them  the  highest-born  and  loveliest  in  the  land — were 
promenading  to  and  fro  upon  the  garden  terrace  on  the  right, 
chattering  and  laughing  loudly.  There  was  plenty  of  life  and 
movement  everywhere.  Even  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  walk, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  contrived  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
structure,  and  formed  a  sort  of  external  gallery,  three  persons 
might  be  discerned  ;  and  to  save  the  reader  any  speculation,  we 
will  tell  him  that  these  persons  were  the  duke  of  Lennox  (Lord 
Chamberlain),  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  (the  Spanish  lieger- 
ambassador),  and  the  Lord  Boos.  In  front  of  the  gijeat  gates 
were  stationed  four  warders,  with  the  royal  badge  woven  in  gold 
on  the  front  and  back  of  their  crimson  doublets,  with  roses  in 
their  velvet  hats,  roses  in  their  buskins,  and  halberts  over  their 
shoulders.  Just  within  the  gates  stood  a  gigantic  porter,  a  full 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  burly  warders  themselves. 
From  the  summit  of  the  lofty  central  tower  of  the  palace 
floated  the  royal  banner,  discernible  by  all  the  country  round. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tree  against  which  Jocelyn  was  lean 
ing,  and  looking  down  the  long  avenue  rather  than  towards  the 
palace,  stood  Dick  Taverner,  who,  however,  bestowed  little  atten 
tion  upon  his  master,  being  fully  occupied  by  a  more  attractive 
object  close  at  hand.  Dick,  it  appeared,  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gillian  Greenford  to  accompany  him  in  the  expedition 
to  Theobalds,  and,  as  the  fair  damsel  could  not,  of  course,  go 
alone,  she  had  cajoled  her  good-natured  old  grandsire  into  con 
veying  her  thither ;  and  she  was  now  seated  behind  him  upon  a 
pillion  placed  on  the  back  of  a  strong,  rough-coated  horse.  Dick 
was  in  raptures  at  his  success.  The  ride  from  Tottenham  had 
been  delightful.  They  had  tarried  for  a  short  time  to  drink  a 
cup  of  ale  at  the  "  Bell "  afc  Edmonton,  where  Dick  meant  to  have 
breakfasted,  though  chance  had  so  agreeably  prevented  him,  sr.d 
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•where  the  liquor  was  highly  approved  by  the  old  farmer,  who 
became  thenceforth  exceedingly  chatty,  and  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  good  Queen  Bess  and  her  frequent  visits  to  Theobalds, 
in  the  old  Lord  Burleigh's  time,  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
Little  heed  was  paid  to  his  garrulity  by  the  young  couple.  They 
let  him  talk  on,  feigning  to  listen,  but  in  reality  noting  scarce  a 
word  he  said.  As  they  entered  the  park  of  Theobalds,  however, 
they  found  their  tongues,  and  Gillian  became  loud  in  her  ad 
miration  of  the  beautiful  glades  that  opened  before  them,  and  of 
the  dappled  denizens  of  the  wood  that  tripped  lightsomely  across 
the  sward,  or  hurried  towards  the  thickets.  The  park,  indeed, 
looked  beautiful  with  its  fine  oaks  in  their  freshly-opened  foliage 
of  the  tenderest  green,  its  numerous  spreading  beeches,  its 
scattered  thorns  white  with  blossom,  and  the  young  fern  just 
springing  from  the  seed  in  the  brakes.  No  wonder  Gillian  was 
delighted.  Dick  was  equally  enchanted,  and  regretted  he  was 
not,  like  King  James,  master  of  a  great  park,  that  he  might  hunt 
within  it  at  his  pleasure.  Of  course,  if  he  had  been  king,  Gilliaa 
would  naturally  have  been  his  queen,  and  have  hunted  with  him. 
Old  Greenford,  too,  admired  the  scene,  and  could  not  but  admit 
that  the  park  was  improved,  though  he  uttered  something  like  a 
groan  as  he  thought  that  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
could  be  seen  in  it  no  longer. 

After  riding  for  a  couple  of  miles  along  a  road  which  led  them 
over  beautifully  undulating  ground,  affording  glimpses  of  every 
variety  of  forest  scenery,  sometimes  plunging  them  into  the 
depths  of  groves,  where  the  path  was  covered  by  overarching 
trees — sometimes  crossing  the  open  chace,  studded  by  single 
aged  oaks  of  the  largest  size — sometimes  skirting  the  margin  of 
a  pool,  fringed  with  flags,  reeds,  and  bulrushes  for  the  protection 
of  the  water-fowl — now  passing  the  large  heronry,  to  the  strict 
preservation  of  which  James  attached  the  utmost  importance, 
they  at  length  approached  the  long  avenue  leading  to  the  palace. 
At  its  entrance  they  found  Jocelyn  waiting  for  them. 

The  young  man,  who  cared  not  for  their  company,  had  ridden 
on  in  advance.  The  strange  events  of  the  morning  gave  him 
plenty  of  material  for  reflection,  and  he  longed  to  commune  with 
himself.  Accordingly,  when  the  others  stopped  at  Edmonton,  he 
quitted  them,  promising  to  halt  till  they  came  up  before  entering 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  If  his  ride  was  not  so  agreeable  as 
theirs,  it  at  least  enabled  him  to  regain,  in  some  degree,  his  com 
posure  of  mind,  which  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  his  abrupt 
parting  with  Aveline.  Her  image  was  constantly  before  him, 
and,  refusing  to  be  dismissed,  connected  itself  with  every  object 
he  beheld.  At  first  he  despaired  of  meeting  her  again ;  but  as 
he  gradually  grew  calmer,  his  hopes  revived,  and  difficulties 
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which  seemed  insuperable  began  to  disperse.  By  the  time  Dick 
Taverner  and  his  companions  came  up,  he  felt  some  disposition 
to  talk,  and  Gillian's  hearty  merriment  and  high  spirits  helped  to 
enliven  him.  Having  ascertained,  from  one  of  the  royal  keepers 
•whom  he  had  encountered,  that  the  king,  with  a  large  company, 
was  out  hawking  on  the  banks  of  the  New  River,  which  was  cut 
through  the  park,  and  that  he  would  in  all  probability  return 
through  the  great  avenue  to  the  palace,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  station  themselves  somewhere  within  it,  in  order  to  see 
him  pass.  This  arrangement  pleased  all  parties ;  so,  proceeding 
slowly  up  the  avenue,  they  took  up  a  position  as  described. 

More  than  an  hour,  however,  elapsed,  and  still  James,  who  no 
doubt  was  pleased  with  his  sport,  came  not. 

"Without  being  aware  of  their  high  quality,  or  having  the 
slightest  notion  that  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  was  one  of  them, 
Jocelyn  had  remarked  the  three  personages  in  the  Lord  Cham 
berlain's  Walk.  He  had  seen  them  pause,  and  apparently  look 
towards  the  little  group  of  which  he  himself  formed  part. 
Shortly  after  this,  two  of  the  party  retired,  leaving  the  third 
alone  in  the  gallery.  By-and-by,  these  two  individuals  were 
seen  to  cross  the  Fountain  Court,  and,  passing  through  the  great 
gates,  to  direct  their  steps  towards  the  avenue. 

As  they  approached,  Jocelyn  recognised  one  of  them  as  Lord 
Boos,  whom  he  had  seen  play  so  singular  a  part  at  Madame 
Bonaventure's  ordinary.  The  other  was  wholly  unknown  to 
him.  But  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  utmost  distinction  he  felt 
convinced,  as  well  from  his  haughty  bearing  and  sumptuous 
ittire  as  from  the  evident  respect  paid  him  by  his  companion. 
In  stature  he  was  rather  short,  being  somewhat  under  the  ordi 
nary  standard ;  but  his  figure  was  admirably  proportioned,  and 
was  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  his  rich  habiliments. 
His  doublet  was  of  sea-green  satin,  embroidered  with  silver  and 
black,  with  rich  open  sleeves,  and  his  Spanish  cloak  was  of  velvet 
of  the  same  colour,  and  similarly  embroidered.  His  hose  were 
of  tawny  silk,  and  the  plumes  in  his  bonnet  black,  striped  with 
white.  He  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
ftnd  bore  at  his  side  a  genuine  blade  of  Toledo,  with  a  handle  oi 
parest  workmanship.  Bound  his  throat  he  wore  a  large  triple 
ruff,  edged  with  pointed  lace.  His  face  was  oval  in  shape,  his 
complexion  of  a  rich  olive  hue,  his  eyes,  large,  dark,  and  keen, 
his  features  singularly  handsome,  and  his  looks  penetrating. 
His  hair  was  raven  black,  cut  short,  and  removed  from  the 
forehead. 

Lord  Boos  and  his  companion  passed  close  to  Jocelyn  without 
appearing  to  notice  him ;  but  they  halted  before  Gillian,  regard 
ing  her  with  insolent  admiration.  Evidently  she  was  the  object 
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that  had  brought  them  forth.  The  poor  damsel  was  terribly 
confused  by  their  ardent  glances  and  libertine  scrutiny,  and 
blushed  to  her  very  temples.  As  to  Dick  Taverner,  he  trembled 
with  rage  and  jealousy,  and  began  to  repent  having  brought  his 
treasure  into  such  a  dangerous  neighbourhood. 

The  person  who  seemed  to  be  most  struck  with  Gillian's  charms 
•was  the  wearer  of  the  Spanish  mantle. 

"  En  verdad  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  the  loveliest  piece  of 
rusticity  I  have  seen  since  I  came  to  England.  I  thought  mine 
eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  as  to  her  beauty,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  her  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  gallery." 

"  The  Conde  de  Gondomar  hath  ever  an  eagle's  eye  for  a 
pretty  woman,"  Lord  Boos  replied,  laughing. 

"  The  Conde  de  Gondomar ! "  mentally  ejaculated  Jocelyn, 
who  had  overheard  what  he  said.  "  Why,  this  is  he  to  whom 
the  ring  must  be  shown.  The  opportunity  must  not  be  lost." 

Accordingly,  regardless  of  the  impropriety  of  the  proceeding 
he  uncovered  his  head,  and  advancing  towards  the  Spaniard 
said,— 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Conde  d 
Gondomar  ?  " 

"  What  means  this  intrusion,  sir  ? "  Lord  Roos  demanded 
insolently.  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  his  excellency  ?" 

"  I  bring  him  a  token,  my  lord,"  the  young  man  replied,  er" 
hibiting  the  ring,  given  him  by  the  masked  horseman,  to  the 
ambassador. 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  De  Gondomar,  glancing  at  the  ring,  and 
then  regarding  Jocelyn  steadfastly.  "  I  must  speak  with  this 
young  man,  my  lord." 

"  And  abandon  the  damsel  ?  "  demanded  Lord  Roos. 

"  No — no — you  must  take  care  of  her,"  De  Gondomar  replied, 
in  a  low  tone.  "  Can  you  not  induce  Lady  Exeter  to  take  her 
into  her  service  ?  " 

"I  will  try,"  Lord  Roos  replied.  "And  see!"  he  added, 
pointing  down  the  avenue,  "  the  royal  party  is  returning,  so  I 
can  at  once  ascertain  whether  her  ladyship  will  second  your 
excellency's  designs." 

"  Do  so,"  said  De  Gondomar,  "  and  I  shall  be  for  ever  in 
debted  to  you.  This  girl  has  quite  taken  my  fancy,  and  I  must 
not  lose  her.  And  now,  sir,"  he  added,  stepping  aside  with 
Jocelyn,  "  you  have  brought  me  the  token  from  my  assured 
agent,  and  I  understand  from  it  that  you  are  a  person  upon 
whom  I  may  rely." 

"  In  all  that  beseems  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  and 
loyalty,  your  excellency  may  rely  on  me,"  Jocelyn  replied. 

"I  shall  require  nothing  inconsistent  with  those  principles, 
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;he  Spanish  ambassador  said.  "  This  point  disposed  of,  let  me 
inow  how  I  can  serve  you,  for  I  presume  you  have  some  request 
to  prefer  ?  " 

"  Your  excellency  can  very  materially  serve  me,"  Jocelyn  re 
turned.  "  I  am  in  danger." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  De  Gondomar  observed,  with  a  smile. 
"  Since  you  have  placed  yourself  under  my  protection,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  hold  you  harmless.  But  who  is  your  enemy  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  deadly  enemies,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir 
Francis  Mitchell,"  Jocelyn  rejoined. 

"  I  know  them  well — instruments  of  Buckingham,"  said  De 
Gondomar.  "  They  are,  indeed,  dangerous  enemies." 

"  I  have  another  yet  more  dangerous,"  returned  Jocelyn.  "  I 
have  reason  to  fear  that,  by  boldness  of  speech,  I  have  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  himself." 

"  Ah  !  this,  indeed,  is  serious,"  said  De  Gondomar. 

"  I  am  threatened  with  arrest  by  the  Star-Chamber,"  pursued 
Jocelyn  ;  "  so  your  excellency  will  perceive  that  my  position  is 
fraught  with  extreme  peril.  Still,  I  persuade  myself,  if  I  could 
obtain  a  hearing  of  the  king,  I  should  be  able  to  set  my  enemies 
at  defiance  and  obtain  my  right." 

De  Gondomar  smiled  somewhat  scornfully. 

"  You  will  obtain  little  in  that  way,"  he  said,  "  and  your 
enemies  will  crush  you  effectually  ;  but  you  must  explain  to  me 
precisely  how  you  are  circumstanced,  and  I  will  then  consider 
what  can  be  done  for  you,  and  begin  by  acquainting  me  with 
your  name  and  condition,  for  as  yet  I  am  entirely  ignorant  whom 
I  am  addressing." 

Upon  this  Jocelyn  succinctly  related  to  the  ambassador  all 
such  particulars  of  his  history  as  have  been  laid  before  the 
reader.  De  Gondomar  listened  to  him  with  attention,  and  put 
some  questions  to  him  as  he  proceeded.  At  its  close  his  counte 
nance  brightened. 

"  You  are  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  it  must  be  owned,  Master 
Jocelyn  Mounchensey,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  think  I  can  protect 
you,  in  spite  of  them  all — in  spite  of  Buckingham  himself. 
Luckily,  he  is  not  at  Theobalds  at  present,  so  the  coast  is  clear 
for  action.  The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle.  I  must  present 
you  to  the  king  without  delay.  And  see,  his  majesty  approaches. 
Stand  close  behind  me,  and  act  as  I  advise  you  by  a  sign." 
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MEANTIME  the  royal  cavalcade  came  slowly  up  the  avenue.  It 
was  very  numerous,  and  all  the  more  brilliant  in  appearance, 
since  it  comprised  nearly  as  many  high-born  dames  as  nobles. 
Amongst  the  distinguished  foreigners  who,  with  their  attendants, 
swelled  .the  party,  were  the  Venetian  lieger-ambassador,  Gius- 
tiniano,  and  the  Marquis  de  Tremouille,  of  the  family  Des  Ursins, 
ambassador  from  France. 

These  exalted  personages  rode  close  behind  the  king,  and  one 
or  the  other  of  them  was  constantly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him.  Giustiniano  had  one  of  those  dark,  grave,  handsome 
countenances  familiarized  to  us  by  the  portraits  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  and  even  the  king's  jests  failed  in  making  him  smile. 
He  was  apparelled  entirely  in  black  velvet,  with  a  cloak  bordered 
with  the  costly  fur  of  the  black  fox.  All  his  followers  were 
similarly  attired.  The  sombre  Venetian  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  vivacious  companion,  the  gay  and  graceful  De 
Tremouille,  who  glittered  in  white  satin,  embroidered  with  leaves 
of  silver,  while  the  same  colour  and  the  same  ornaments  were 
adopted  by  his  retinue. 

No  order  of  precedence  was  observed  by  the  court  nobles. 
Each  rode  as  he  listed.  Prince  Chavles  was  absent,  and  so  was 
the  supreme  favourite,  Buckingham  ;  but  their  places  were  sup 
plied  by  some  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  realm,  including 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  Lords  Haddington,  Fenton,  and  Doncaster. 
Intermingled  with  the  nobles,  the  courtiers  of  lesser  rank,  and 
the  ambassadors'  followers,  were  the  ladies,  most  of  whom 
claimed  attention  from  personal  charms,  rich  attire,  and  the 
grace  and  skill  with  which  they  managed  their  horses. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  amongst  them  was  the  young 
countess  of  Exeter,  whose  magnificent  black  eyes  did  great 
execution.  The  lovely  countess  was  mounted  on  a  fiery  Spanish 
barb,  given  to  her  by  De  Gondomar.  Forced  into  a  union  with 
a  gouty  and  decrepit  old  husband,  the  countess  of  Exeter  might 
have  pleaded  this  circumstance  in  extenuation  of  some  of  her 
follies.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  an  argument  employed  by  her 
admirers,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  shake  her  fidelity  to  her  lord, 
told  her  it  was  an  infamy  that  she  should  be  sacrificed  to  such 
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an  old  dotard  as  he.  Whether  these  arguments  prevailed  in  more 
cases  than  one,  we  shall  not  inquire  too  nicely ;  but  if  court- 
scandal  may  be  relied  on,  they  did, — Buckingham  and  De  Gon- 
domar  being  both  reputed  to  have  been  her  lovers. 

The  last,  however,  in  the  list,  and  the  one  who  appeared  to  be 
moat  passionately  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  countess,  and  to 
receive  the  largest  share  of  her  regard,  was  Lord  Eoos  ;  and  as 
this  culpable  attachment  and  its  consequences  connect  themselves 
intimately  with  our  history,  we  have  been  obliged  to  advert  to 
them  thus  particularly.  Lord  Eoos  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
earl  of  Exeter ;  and  although  the  infirm  and  gouty  old  peer  had 
been  excessively  jealous  of  his  lovely  young  wife  on  former  occa 
sions,  when  she  had  appeared  to  trine  with  his  honour,  he  seemed 
perfectly  easy  and  unsuspicious  now,  though  there  was  infinitely 
more  cause  for  distrust.  Possibly  he  had  too  much  reliance  on 
Lord  Eoos' s  good  feelings  and  principles  to  suspect  him. 

Very  different  was  Lady  Roos's  conduct.  This  unhappy  lady, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  Secretary  of  State,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sincerely 
attached  to  her  handsome  but  profligate  husband,  whose  neglect 
and  frequent  irregularities  she  had  pardoned,  until  the  utter 
estrangement  occasioned  by  his  passion  for  the  countess  of 
Exeter  filled  her  with  such  trouble,  that,  overpowered  at  length 
by  anguish,  she  complained  to  her  mother.  Lady  Lake, — an 
ambitious  and  imperious  woman,  whose  vanity  had  prompted 
her  to  bring  about  this  unfortunate  match.  Expressing  the 
greatest  indignation  at  the  treatment  her  daughter  had  expe 
rienced,  Lady  Lake  counselled  her  to  resent  it,  undertaking 
herself  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  injured  earl  of  Exeter  to  his 
wife's  infidelity ;  but  she  was  dissuaded  from  her  purpose  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lake.  Though  generally  governed  by  his  wife,  Sir 
Thomas  succeeded,  in  this  instance,  in  overruling  her  design  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  extremities  with  the  guilty  pair,  recom 
mending  that,  in  the  first  instance,  Lord  Eoos  should  be  strongly 
remonstrated  with  by  Lady  Lake  and  her  daughter,  when,  per 
haps,  his  fears  might  be  aroused,  if  his  sense  of  duty  could  not 
be  awakened. 

This  final  appeal  had  not  yet  been  made ;  but  an  interview 
had  taken  place  between  Lady  Eoos  and  her  husband,  at  which, 
with  many  passionate  entreaties,  she  had  implored  him  to  shake 
off  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  bound  himself,  and  to  return 
to  her,  when  all  should  be  forgiven  and  forgotten, — but  without 
effect. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  present. 

As  we  have  seen,  though  the  countess  of  Exeter  formed  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  har/king-party,  Lord  Eoos  had  not 
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joined  it ;  his  absence  being  occasioned  by  a  summons  from  the 
Conde  de  Gondomar,  with  some  of  whose  political  intrigues  he 
was  secretly  mixed  up.  Whether  the  countess  missed  him  or 
not,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  All  we  are  able  to  declare  is,  she 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  seemed  in  no  mood  to  check  the  advances 
of  other  aspirants  to  her  favour.  Her  beautiful  and  expressive 
features  beamed  with  constant  smiles,  and  her  lustrous  black 
eyes  seemed  to  create  a  flame  wherever  their  beams  alighted. 

But  we  must  quit  this  enchantress  and  her  spells,  and  proceed 
with  the  description  of  the  royal  party.  In  the  rear  of  those  on 
horseback  walked  the  falconers,  in  liveries  of  green  cloth,  with 
bugles  hanging  from  the  shoulder,  each  man  having  a  hawk 
upon  his  fist,  completely  'tired  in  its  hood,  bells,  varvels,  and 
jesses.  At  the  heels  of  the  falconers,  and  accompanied  by  a 
throng  of  varlets  in  russet  jerkins,  carrying  staves,  came  two 
packs  of  hounds, — one  used  for  what  was  termed,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  falconry,  the  Flight  at  the  Biver, — these  were  all  water- 
spaniels  ;  and  the  other  for  the  Flight  at  the  Field.  Nice  music 
they  made,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  varlets  in  russet  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

Hawking,  in  those  days,  was  what  shooting  is  in  the  present ; 
fowling-pieces  being  scarcely  used,  if  at  all.  Thus  the  varieties 
of  the  hawk  tribe  were  not  merely  employed  in  the  capture  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  rails,  quails,  and  other  game, 
besides  water-fowl,  but  in  the  chase  of  hares ;  and  in  all  of 
these  pursuits  the  falconers  were  assisted  by  dogs.  Game,  of 
course,  could  only  be  killed  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year ; 
and  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  and  snipes  in  the  winter ; 
but  spring  and  summer  pastime  was  afforded  by  the  crane,  the 
bustard,  the  heron,  the  rook,  and  the  kite  ;  while,  at  the  same 
periods,  some  of  the  smaller  description  of  water-fowl  offered 
excellent  sport  on  lake  or  river. 

A  striking  and  picturesque  sight  that  cavalcade  presented, 
with  its  nodding  plumes  of  many  colours,  its  glittering  silks  and 
velvets,  its  proud  array  of  horsemen,  and  its  still  prouder  array 
of  lovely  women,  whose  personal  graces  and  charms  baffle  de 
scription  while  they  invite  it.  Pleasant  were  the  sounds  that 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  train :  the  jocund  laugh,  the 
musical  voices  of  women,  the  jingling  of  bridles,  the  snorting  and 
tramping  of  steeds,  the  baying  of  hounds,  the  shouts  of  the 
varlets,  and  the  winding  of  horns. 

But  having,  as  yet,  omitted  the  principal  figure,  we  must 
hasten  to  describe  him  by  whom  the  party  was  headed.  The 
king,  then,  was  mounted  on  a  superb  milk-white  steed,  with 
wide-flowing  mane  and  tail,  and  of  the  easiest  and  gentlest  pace. 
Its  colour  was  set  off  by  its  red  chanfrein,  its  nodding  crest  of 
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red  feathers,  its  broad  poitrinal  with  red  tassels, and  its  saddle  with 
red  housings.  Though  devoted  to  the  chase,  as  we  have  shown, 
James  was  but  an  indifferent  horseman ;  and  his  safety  in  the 
saddle  was  assured  by  such  high-bolstered  bows  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  he  could  be  shaken 
out  of  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  accidents  had 
befallen  him.  On  one  occasion,  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  relates  that 
he  was  thrown  headlong  into  a  pond  ;  and  on  another,  we  learn 
from  a  different  source  that  he  was  cast  over  his  horse's  head 
into  the  New  River,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  his  boots 
alone  being  visible  above  the  ice  covering  the  stream.  More 
over,  the  monarch's  attire  was  excessively  stiff  and  cumbrous, 
and  this,  while  it  added  to  the  natural  ungainliness  of  his  person, 
prevented  all  freedom  of  movement,  especially  on  horseback. 
His  doublet,  which  on  the  present  occasion  was  of  green  velvet, 
considerably  frayed, — for  he  was  by  no  means  particular  about 
the  newness  of  his  apparel, — was  padded  and  quilted  so  as  to  be 
dagger-proof;  and  his  hose  were  stuffed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
preposterously  large  about  the  hips.  Then  his  ruff  was  triple- 
banded,  and  so  stiffly  starched,  that  the  head  was  fixed  im 
movably  amidst  its  plaits. 

Though  not  handsome,  James's  features  were  thoughtful  and 
intelligent,  with  a  gleam  of  cunning  in  the  eye,  and  an  expression 
of  sarcasm  about  the  mouth,  and  they  contained  the  type  of  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  that  distinguished  all  his  unfortunate  line. 
His  beard  was  of  a  yellowish-brown,  and  scantily  covered  his 
chin,  and  his  thin  mustaches  were  of  a  yet  lighter  hue.  His 
hair  was  beginning  to  turn  grey,  but  his  complexion  was  ruddy 
and  hale,  proving  that,  but  for  his  constant  ebriety  and  indul 
gence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  might  have  attained  a 
good  old  age-^-if,  indeed,  his  life  was  not  unfairly  abridged. 
His  large  eyes  were  for  ever  rolling  about,  and  his  tongue  was 
too  big  for  his  mouth,  causing  him  to  splutter  in  utterance, 
besides  giving  him  a  disagreeable  appearance  when  eating; 
while  his  legs  were  so  weak,  that  he  required  support  in  walking. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  and  his  general  coarseness  of 
manner,  James  was  not  without  dignity,  and  could,  when  he 
chose,  assume  a  right  royal  air  and  deportment.  But  these 
occasions  were  rare.  As  is  well  known,  his  pedantry  and  his 
pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  and  discrimination  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  "  Scottish  Solomon."  His  general  character  will 
be  more  fully  developed  as  we  proceed ;  and  we  shall  show  the 
perfidy  and  dissimulation  which  he  practised  in  carrying  out  his 
schemes,  and  tried  to  soften  down  under  the  plausible  appella 
tion  of  "  king-craft." 

James  was  never  seen  to  erreater  advantage  than  on  occasions 
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like  the  present.  His  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  sport  he  was 
engaged  in ;  his  familiarity  with  all  around  him,  even  with  the 
meanest  varlets  by  whom  he  was  attended,  and  for  whom  he  had 
generally  some  droll  nickname ;  his  complete  abandonment  of  all 
the  etiquette  which  either  he  or  his  master  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  elsewhere;  his  good-tempered  vanity  and  boasting 
about  his  skill  as  a  woodsman, — all  these  things  created 
an  impression  in  his  favour,  which  was  not  diminished  in 
those  who  were  not  brought  much  into  contact  with  him  in 
other  ways.  When  hunting  or  hawking,  James  was  nothing 
more  than  a  hearty  country  gentleman  engaged  in  the  like 
sports.  , 

The  cavalcade  came  leisurely  on,  for  the  king  proceeded  no 
faster  than  would  allow  the  falconers  to  keep  easily  up  with  those 
on  horseback.  He  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  laughed  and 
jested  sometimes  with  one  ambassador,  sometimes  with  the 
other,  and  having  finished  a  learned  discussion  on  the  manner 
of  fleeing  a  hawk  at  the  river  and  on  the  field,  as  taught  by  the 
great  French  authorities,  Martin,  Malopin,  and  Aime  Cassian, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Tremouille,  had  just  begun  a  similar  con 
versation  with  Giustiniano  as  to  the  Italian  mode  of  manning, 
hooding,  and  reclaiming  a  falcon  as  practised  by  Messer  Fran 
cesco  Sforzino  Vicentino,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  Conde  de 
Gondomar,  standing  where  we  left  him  at  the  side  of  the  avenue, 
on  which  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
stopped  at  the  same  time. 

"  Salud  !  Conde  magnifico  !  "  exclaimed  King  James,  as  the 
Spaniard  advanced  to  make  his  obeisance  to  him:  "how  is  it 
that  we  find  you  standing  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  friendly 
to  the  vine, — amictce  mtibus  ulmi,  as  Ovid  hath  it  ?  Is  it  that 
yon  blooming  Chloe,"  he  continued,  leering  significantly  at 
Gillian,  "  hath  more  attraction  for  you  than  our  court  dames  ? 
Troth !  the  quean  is  not  ill-favoured ;  but  ye  ha'  lost  a  gude 
day's  sport,  count,  forbye  ither  losses  which  we  sail  na  particu 
larize.  We  hae  had  a  noble  flight  at  the  heron,  and  anither 
just  as  guid  after  the  bustard.  God's  santy !  the  run  the  lang- 
leggit  loon  gave  us.  Lady  Exeter,  on  her  braw  Spanish  barb — 
we  ken  whose  gift  it  is — was  the  only  one  able  to  keep  with  us ; 
and  it  was  her  leddyship's  ain  peregrine  falcon  that  checked  the 
fleeing  carle  at  last.  By  our  faith,  the  countess  understands  the 
gentle  science  weel.  She  cared  not  to  soil  her  dainty  gloves  by 
rewarding  her  hawk  with  a  soppa,  as  his  Excellency  Giustiniano 
would  term  it,  of  the  bustard's  heart,  bluid,  and  brains.  But 
wha  hae  ye  gotten  wi'  ye  ?  "  he  added,  for  the  first  time  noticing 
Jocelyn. 

"  A  young  gentleman  in  whom  I  am  much  interested,  and 
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whom  I  would  crave  permission  to  present  to  your  majesty," 
replied  De  Gondomar. 

"  Saul  of  our  body,  count,  the  permission  is  readily  granted," 
replied  James,  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  young  man's 
appearance.  "  Ye  shall  bring  him  to  us  in  the  privy-chamber 
before  we  gang  to  supper,  and  moreover  ye  shall  hae  full  license 
to  advance  what  you  please  in  his  behoof.  He  is  a  weel-grown, 
vveel-favoured  laddie,  almost  as  much  sae  as  our  ain  dear  dog 
Steenie ;  but  we  wad  say  to  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Eoman 
bard,— 

'  0  formose  puer,  nimium  ne  erode  colori ! ' 

Gude  pairts  are  better  than  gude  looks,  not  that  the  latter  are 
to  be  undervalued,  but  baith  should  exist  in  the  same  person. 
We  shall  soon  discover  whether  the  young  man  hath  been  weel 
nurtured,  and  if  all  correspond,  we  shall  not  refuse  him  the  light 
of  our  countenance." 

"  I  tender  your  majesty  thanks  for  the  favour  you  have  con 
ferred  upon  him,"  replied  De  Gondomar. 

"  But  ye  have  not  yet  tauld  us  the  youth's  name,  count  ?  " 
said  the  king. 

"  Your  majesty,  I  trust,  will  not  think  I  make  a  mystery  where 
none  is  needed,  if  I  say  that  my  protege  claims  your  gracious 
permission  to  preserve,  for  the  moment,  his  incognito,"  De 
Gondomar  replied.  "  When  I  present  him,  of  course  his  name 
will  be  declared." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  count,"  James  replied.  "  We  ken  fu' 
weel  ye  hae  gude  reason  for  a'  ye  do.  Fail  not  in  your  attend 
ance  on  us  at  the  time  appointed." 

As  De  Gondomar,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  drew  back,  the 
king  put  his  steed  in  motion.  General  attention  having  been 
thus  called  to  Jocelyn,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  his 
appearance  and  attire  were  criticised,  and  much  speculation 
ensued  as  to  what  could  be  the  Spanish  ambassador's  motive  for 
undertaking  the  presentation. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Eoos  had  taken  advantage  of  the  brief  halfc 
of  the  hunting-party  to  approach  the  countess  of  Exeter,  and 
pointing  out  Gillian  to  her,  inquired  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  a  few 
words,  to  which,  however,  his  looks  imparted  significance, 
whether  she  would  take  the  pretty  damsel  into  her  service  as 
tirewoman  or  handmaiden.  The  countess  seemed  surprised  at 
the  request,  and,  after  glancing  at  the  Beauty  of  Tottenham, 
was  about  to  refuse  it,  when  Lord  Eoos  urged  in  a  whisper, — 
"  'Tis  for  De  Gondomar  I  ask  the  favour." 

"  In  that  case  I  readily  assent,"  the  countess  replied.  "  I  will 
go  speak  to  the  damsel  at  once,  if  you  desire  it.  How  pretty 
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she  is !  No  wonder  his  inflammable  excellency  should  be 
smitten  by  her."  And  detaching  her  barb,  as  she  spoke,  from 
the  cavalcade,  she  moved  towards  Gillian,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Eoos.  The  pretty  damsel  was  covered  with  fresh  confusion  at 
the  great  lady's  approach ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  greatly  alarmed, 
that  she  might  have  taken  to  her  heels,  if  she  had  been  on  the 
ground,  and  not  on  the  pillion  behind  her  grandsire. 

"  Be  not  abashed,  my  pretty  maiden,"  the  countess  said,  in  a 
kind  and  encouraging  tone;  "there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Aware  that  I  am  in  want  of  a  damsel  like  yourself,  to  tire  my 
hair  and  attend  upon  me,  Lord  Boos  has  drawn  my  attention  to 
you ;  and  if  I  may  trust  to  appearances — as  I  think  I  may," 
she  added,  with  a  very  flattering  and  persuasive  smile,  "  in 
your  case — you  are  the  very  person  to  suit  me,  provided 
you  are  willing  to  enter  my  service.  I  am  the  countess  of 
Exeter." 

"  A  countess  !  "  exclaimed  Gillian.  "  Do  you  hear  that,  grand- 
sire  ?  The  beautiful  lady  is  a  countess.  What  an  honour  it 
would  be  to  serve  her !  " 

"  It  might  be,"  the  old  man  replied,  with  hesitation,  and  in  a 
whisper ;  "  yet  I  do  not  exactly  like  the  manner  of  it." 

"Don't  accept  the  offer,  Gillian.  Don't  go,"  said  Dick 
Taverner,  whose  breast  was  full  of  uneasiness. 

"  Your  answer,  my  pretty  maiden  ?  "  the  countess  said,  with 
a  winning  smile. 

"I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  my  lady,"  Gillian  replied, 
"  and  it  will  delight  me  to  serve  you  as  you  propose — that  is,  if 
I  have  my  grandsire's  consent  to  it." 

"  And  the  good  man,  I  am  sure,  has  your  welfare  too  much  at 
heart  to  withhold  it,"  the  countess  replied.  "  But  follow  me 
to  the  palace,  and  we  will  confer  further  upon  the  matter. 
Inquire  for  the  countess  of  Exeter's  apartments."  And  with 
another  gracious  smile,  she  rejoined  the  cavalcade,  leaving 
Lord  Roos  behind.  He  thanked  her  with  a  look  for  her  com 
plaisance. 

"  Oh,  Gillian,  I  am  sure  ill  will  come  of  this,"  Dick  Taverner 
exclaimed. 

"  Wherefore  should  it  ?  "  she  rejoined,  almost  beside  herself 
tirith  delight  at  the  brilliant  prospect  suddenly  opened  before 
jier.  "  My  fortune  is  made." 

"  You  are  right,  my  pretty  damsel,  it  is,"  Lord  Eoos  remarked. 
"  Fail  not  to  do  as  the  countess  has  directed  you,  and  I  will 
answer  for  the  rest." 

"  You  hear  what  the  kind  young  nobleman  says,  grandsire  ?  " 
Gillian  whispered  in  his  ear.  "You  cannot  doubt  his  assur 
ance?" 
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"  I  hear  it  all,"  old  Greenford  replied ;  "  but  I  know  not  what 
to  think.  I  suppose  we  must  go  to  the  palace." 

"  To  be  sure  we  must,"  Gillian  cried ;  "  I  will  go  there  alone, 
if  you  will  not  go  with  me." 

Satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard,  Lord  Roos  moved  away, 
nodding  approval  at  Gillian. 

The  cavalcade,  as  we  have  said,  was  once  more  in  motion,  but 
before  it  had  proceeded  far  it  was  again  most  unexpectedly 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Suddenly  stepping  from  behind  a  large  tree  which  had  con 
cealed  him  from  view,  a  man  in  military  habiliments,  with 
grizzled  hair  and  beard,  and  an  exceedingly  resolute  and  stern 
cast  of  countenance,  planted  himself  directly  in  the  monarch's 
path,  and  extending  his  hand  towards  him,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
voice,— 

-Stand!  O  king  !  " 

"Who  art  thou,  fellow?  and  what  wouldst  thou  P  "  demanded 
James,  who  had  checked  his  horse  with  such  suddenness  as 
almost  to  throw  himself  out  of  his  high-bolstered  saddle." 

"  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  thee  from  Heaven,"  replied 
Hugh  Calveley. 

"  Aha !  "  exclaimed  James,  recovering  in  some  degree,  for  he 
thought  he  had  a  madman  to  deal  with ;  "  what  may  thy  mes 
sage  be  ?  " 

And  willing  to  gain  a  character  for  courage,  though  it  was 
wholly  foreign  to  his  nature,  he  motioned  those  around  him  to 
keep  back.  "  Thy  message,  fellow !  "  he  repeated. 

"  Hear,  then,  what  Heaven  saith  to  thee,"  the  Puritan  replied. 
"  Have  I  not  brought  thee  out  of  a  land  of  famine  into  a  land 
of  plenty  ?  Thou  oughtest,  therefore,  to  have  judged  my  people 
righteously !  But  thou  hast  perverted  justice,  and  not  relieved 
the  oppressed.  Therefore,  unless  thou  repent,  I  will  rend  thy 
kingdom  from  thee,  and  from  thy  posterity  after  thee.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  whose  messenger  I  am." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   PUEITAN's    WABNING. 

COTTPLIN&  Hugh  Calveley's  present  strange  appearance  and  so 
lemn  warning  with  his  previous  denunciations  uttered  in  secret, 
and  his  intimations  of  some  dread  design,  with  which  he  had 
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sought  to  connect  the  young  man  himself,  intimating  that  its 
execution  would  jeopardize  his  life ;  putting  these  things  toge 
ther,  we  say,  Jocelyn  could  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the 
king  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  he  felt  called  upon  to  inter 
fere,  even  though  he  should  be  compelled  to  act  against  his 
father's  friend  and  the  father  of  Aveline.  No  alternative,  in 
fact,  was  allowed  him.  As  a  loyal  subject,  his  duty  imperiously 
required  him  to  defend  his  sovereign ;  and,  perceiving  that  no 
one  (in  consequence  of  the  king's  injunctions)  advanced  towards 
the  Puritan,  Jocelyn  hastily  quitted  the  Conde  de  Grondomar. 
and,  rushing  forward,  stationed  himself  between  the  monarch 
and  his  bold  admonisher ;  and  so  near  to.  the  latter,  that 
he  could  easily  prevent  any  attack  being  made  by  him  upon 
James. 

Evidently  disconcerted  by  the  movement,  Hugh  Calveley 
signed  to  the  young  man  to  stand  aside,  but  Jocelyn  refused 
compliance ;  the  rather  that  he  suspected  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  placed  his  hand  in  his  breast  that  he  had  some 
weapon  concealed  about  his  person.  Casting  a  look  of  bitterest 
reproach  at  him,  which  plainly  as  words  said,  "  Ungrateful  boy, 
thou  hast  prevented  my  purpose,"  the  Puritan  folded  his  hands 
upon  his  breast  with  an  air  of  deep  disappointment. 

"  Fly  !  "  cried  Jocelyn,  in  a  tone  calculated  only  to  reach  his 
ears.  "  I  will  defend  you  with  my  life.  Waste  not  another 
moment — fly !  " 

But  Hugh  Calveley  regarded  him  with  cold  disdain,  and 
though  he  moved  not  his  lips,  he  seemed  to  say,  "  You  have 
destroyed  me  ;  and  I  will  not  remove  the  guilt  of  my  destruc 
tion  from  your  head." 

The  Puritan's  language  and  manner  had  filled  James  with 
astonishment  and  fresh  alarm  ;  but  feeling  secure  in  the  propin 
quity  of  Jocelyn  to  the  object  of  his  uneasiness,  and  being 
closely  environed  by  his  retinue,  the  foremost  of  whom  had 
drawn  their  swords  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  defend 
him  from  the  slightest  hostile  attempt,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  even  so  timorous  a  person  as  he  should  regain  his  con 
fidence.  Once  more,  therefore,  he  restrained  by  his  gestures 
the  angry  impetuosity  of  the  nobles  around  him,  who  were 
burning  to  chastise  the  rash  intruder,  and  signified  his  inten 
tion  of  questioning  him  before  any  measures  were  adopted 
against  him. 

"  Let  him  be,"  he  cried.  "  He  is  some  puir  demented  creature, 
fitter  for  Bedlam  than  anywhere  else ;  and  we  will  see  that  he  be 
sent  thither  ;  but  molest  him  not  till  we  hae  spoken  wi'  him,  and 
certified  his  condition  more  fully.  Quit  not  the  position  ye  hae 
sae  judiciously  occupied,  young  sir,  albeit  against  our  orders,"  he 
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cried  to  Jocelyn.  "  Dinna  draw  your  blade,  unless  the  fellow- 
seeks  to  come  till  us.  Not  that  we  are  under  ony  apprehension ; 
but  there  are  bluidthirsty  traitors  even  in  our  pacific  territories, 
and  as  this  may  be  ane  of  them,  it  is  weel  not  to  neglect  due 
precaution.  And  now,  man,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  and 
addressing  the  Puritan,  who  still  maintained  a  steadfast  and  un 
moved  demeanour,  with  his  eye  constantly  fixed  upon  his  inter 
rogator  ; — "  Ye  say  ye  are  a  messenger  frae  heaven.  An  it  be 
sae — whilk  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  rather  conceiving  ye  to  be  an 
envoy  from  the  Prince  of  Darkness  than  an  ambassador  from 
above — an  ill  choice  hath  been  made  in  ye.  Unto  what  order  of 
prophets  do  ye  conceive  yourself  to  belong  ?  " 

To  this  interrogation,  propounded  in  a  jeering  tone,  the  Puritan 
deigned  no  reply ;  but  an  answer  was  given  for  him  by  Archee, 
the  court  jester,  who  had  managed  in  the  confusion  to  creep  up 
to  his  royal  master's  side. 

"  He  belongs  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,"  said  Archee.  A 
reply  that  occasioned  some  laughter  among  the  nobles,  in  which 
the  king  joined  heartily. 

"  Tut,  fule  !  ye  are  as  daft  as  the  puir  body  before  us,"  cried 
James.  "  Ken  ye  not  that  Melchisedec  was  a  priest  and  not  a 
prophet;  while  to  judge  frae  yon  fellow's  abulyiements,  if  he 
belongs  to  any  church  at  all,  it  maun  be  to  the  church  militant. 
And  yet,  aiblins,  ye  are  na  sae  far  out  after  a'.  Like  aneuch,  he 
may  be  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Melchisedecians — a  pes 
tilent  sect,  who  plagued  the  early  Christian  Church  sairly, 
placing  their  master  aboon  our  Blessed  Lord  himself,  and  hold 
ing  him  to  be  identical  wi'  the  Holy  Ghaist.  Are  ye  a  Mel- 
chisedecian,  sirrah  P  " 

"  I  am  a  believer  in  the  Gospel,"  the  Puritan  replied.  "  And 
am  willing  to  seal  my  faith  in  it  with  my  blood.  I  am  sent 
hither  to  warn  thee,  O  king !  and  thou  wilt  do  well  not  to 
despise  my  words.  Repent  ere  it  be  too  late.  Wonderfully 
hath  thy  life  been  preserved.  Dedicate  the  remainder  of  thy 
days  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  Persecute  not  His 
people,  and  revile  them  not.  Purge  thy  city  of  its  uncleanness 
and  idolatry,  and  thy  court  of  its  corruption.  Profane  not  the 
Sabbath  " 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  interrupted  Archee  with  a  scream  ;  "  the 
man  hath  been  driven  stark  wud  by  your  majesty's  '  Book  of 
Sports.' " 

"  A  book  devised  by  the  devil,"  cried  Hugh  Calveley,  catching 
at  the  suggestion ;  "  and  which  ought  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  instead  of  being  read  in  the  churches.  How  much 
mischief  hath  that  book  done !  How  many  abominations  hath 
it  occasioned !  And,  alas !  how  much  persecution  hath  it 
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caused  ;  for  Lave  not  many  just  men,  and  sincere  preachers  of 
the  Word,  been  prosecuted  in  thy  court,  misnamed  of  justice, 
and  known.  O  king !  as  the  Star-Chamber ;  suffering  stripes  and 
imprisonment  for  refusing  to  read  thy  mischievous  proclamation 
to  their  flocks  !  " 

"  I  knew  it ! — I  knew  it !  "  screamed  Archee,  delighted  with 
the  effect  he  had  produced.  "  Take  heed,  sirrah,"  he  cried  to 
the  Puritan,  "  that  ye  make  not  acquaintance  wi'  '  that  court 
misnamed  of  justice'  yer  ain  sell." 

"  He  is  liker  to  be  arraigned  at  our  court  styled  the  King's 
Bench,  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  afterwards,"  roared 
James,  far  more  enraged  at  the  disrespectful  mention  made  of 
his  manifesto,  than  by  anything  that  had  previously  occurred. 
"  The  man  is  not  sae  doited  as  we  supposed  him." 

"  He  is  not  sane  enough  to  keep  his  neck  from  the  halter," 
rejoined  Archee.  "Your  majesty  should  spare  him,  since  you 
are  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  malady." 

"  Intercede  not  for  me,"  cried  Hugh  Calveley.  "  I  would 
not  accept  any  grace  at  the  tyrant's  hands.  Let  him  hew  me 
in  pieces,  and  my  blood  shall  cry  out  for  vengeance  upon  his 
head." 

"  By  our  halidame  !  a  dangerous  traitor  !  "  exclaimed 
James. 

"  Hear  me,  O  king  !  "  thundered  the  Puritan.  "For  the  third 
and  last  time  I  lift  up  my  voice  to  warn  thee.  Visions  have 
appeared  to  me  in  the  night,  and  mysterious  voices  have  whis 
pered  in  mine  ear.  They  have  revealed  to  me  strange  and 
terrible  things — but  not  more  strange  and  terrible  than  true. 
They  have  told  me  how  thy  posterity  shall  suffer  for  the  injus 
tice  thou  doest  to  thy  people.  They  have  shown  me  a  scaffold 
which  a  king  shall  mount — and  a  block  whereon  a  royal  head 
shall  be  laid.  But  it  shall  be  better  for  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  though  he  be  brought  to  judgment  by  his  people, 
than  for  him  who  shall  be  brought  to  judgment  by  his  God. 
Yet  more.  I  have  seen  in  my  visions  two  kings  in  exile  :  one 
of  whom  shall  be  recalled,  but  the  other  shall  die  in  a  foreign 
land.  As  to  thee,  thou  mayest  live  on  yet  a  while  in  fancied 
security.  But  destruction  shall  suddenly  overtake  thee.  Thou 
shalt  be  stung  to  death  by  the  serpent  thou  nourishest  in  thy 
bosom." 

Whatever  credit  might  be  attached  to  them,  the  Puritan's 
prophetic  forebodings  produced,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  a  strong  impression  upon  all  his  auditors. 
Unquestionably  the  man  was  in  earnest,  and  spoke  like  one  who 
believed  th-at  a  mission  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  No  inter 
ruption  was  offered  to  his  speech,  even  by  the  king,  though  the 
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latter  turned  pale  as  these  terrible  coming  events  were  shadowed 
forth  before  him. 

"His  words  are  awsome,"  he  muttered,  "and  gar  the  flesh 
creep  on  our  banes.  Will  nane  o'  ye  stap  his  tongue  ?  " 

"  Better  hae  stapt  it  afore  this,"  said  Archee ;  "  he  has  said 
ower  meikle,  or  not  aneuch.  The  d  eft's  malison  on  thee,  fellow, 
for  a  prophet  of  ill !  Hast  thou  aught  to  allege  why  his  majesty 
should  not  tuck  thee  up  with  a  halter  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken,"  responded  the  Puritan ;  "  let  tlie  king  do 
with  me  what  he  lists." 

"  Seize  him !  arrest  him !  ye  are  nearest  to  him,  sir,"  shouted 
the  king  to  Jocelyn. 

The  command  could  not  be  disobeyed.  As  Jocelyn  drew 
near,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  Hugh  Calveley,  the  latter  looked 
reproachfully  at  him,  saying,  "  Thou  doest  well,  son  of  my  old 
friend." 

Jocelyn  was  unable  to  reply,  for  a  crowd  now  pressed  forward 
on  all  sides,  completely  surrounding  the  prisoner.  Some  of  the 
nobles  threatened  him  with  their  swords,  and  the  warders,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  gateway,  thrust  at  him  with  their  partisans. 
Jocelyn  had  great  difficulty  in  shielding  him  from  the  infuriated 
throng. 

"  Touch  him  not,"  he  cried,  clearing  a  space  around  them  with, 
the  point  of  his  sword.  "  His  Majesty  has  committed  him  to 
my  custody,  and  I  am  responsible  for  him.  Pardon  me  if  I 
disarm  you,  sir,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone  to  the  prisoner. 

"  Here  is  my  sword,"  replied  Hugh  Calveley,  unbuckling  his 
belt,  and  delivering  up  the  weapon  it  sustained  to  Jocelyn ;  "  it 
hath  never  been  dishonoured,  and,"  he  added,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  it  hath  been  twice  drawn  in  thy  father's  defence." 

The  reproach  cut  Jocelyn  to  the  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  crowd  drew  aside  to  allow  the  king's 
Approach. 

"  Hath  he  been  searched,  to  see  whether  any  deadly  or  offensive 
weapon  is  concealed  about  him  ?  "  demanded  James. 

"  He  cannot  have  any  more  offensive  weapon  than  his  tongue," 
cried  Archee,  who  accompanied  his  royal  master.  "  I  counsel 
your  majesty  to  deprive  him  of  that." 

"  There  is  something  hidden  in  his  breast,"  cried  one  of  the 
warders,  searching  in  his  jerkin,  and  at  length  drawing  forth  a 
short  clumsy  pistol,  or  dag,  as  the  weapon  was  then  called.  "  It 
is  loaded,  an  please  your  majesty,"  the  man  continued,  after 
examining  it. 

Exclamations  of  horror  arose  from  those  around,  and  Jocelyn 
had  again  some  difficulty  in  protecting  the  prisoner  from  their 
fury. 
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"  A  dag !  "  ejaculated  James — "  a  loaded  dag,  crammed  to  the 
muzzle  wi'  bullets,  nae  doubt.  Haud  it  down  man — baud  it 
down !  it  may  fire  off  of  itsel',  and  accomplish  tbe  villain's  mur- 
therous  and  sacrilegious  design.  And  sae  this  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  our  destruction !  Dost  thou  confess  thy  guilt, 
thou  bluid  thirsty  traitor,  or  shall  the  torture  force  the  truth 
from  thee  ?  " 

"  The  torture  will  force  nothing  from  me,"  replied  Hugh  Cal- 
veley.  "  But,  I  tell  thee,  tyrant,  that  I  would  have  slain  thee, 
had  not  my  hand  been  stayed." 

"  Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that  ?  "  exclaimed  James,  his  ruddy 
cheek  blanched  with  fright,  and  his  voice  quavering.  "  Why,  he 
exceedeth  in  audacity  the  arch-traitor  Fawkes  himsel*.  And 
what  stayed  thy  hand,  villain?"  he  demanded — "what  stayec 
thy  hand,  thou  bluidthirsty  traitor?  " 

"  The  presence  of  this  youth,  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,"  rejoinec 
Hugh  Calveley.  "  Had  he  not  come  between  us  when  he  did 
and  checked  my  purpose,  I  had  delivered  my  country  fron 
oppression.  I  told  thee,  tyrant,  thou  hadst  been  marvellously 
preserved.  Thy  preserver  stands  before  thee." 

"  Heaven  defend  us  !  "  exclaimed  James,  trembling.  "  What 
an  escape  we  hae  had  !  There  hath  been  a  special  interposition 
o'  Providence  in  our  behoof.  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Him  who 
watcheth  ower  us." 

"  And  in  some  degree  to  him  who  hath  been  made  the  instru 
ment  of  your  majesty's  preservation,"  observed  the  Conde  de 
Gondomar,  who  formed  one  of  the  group  near  the  king.  "  Since 
the  foul  traitor  hath  proclaimed  the  name  of  my  young  protege, 
there  can  be  no  need  for  further  concealment.  Master  Jocelyn 
Mounchensey  hath  been  singularly  fortunate  in  rendering  your 
majesty  a  service,  and  may  for  ever  congratulate  himself  on  his 
share — accidental  though  it  be — in  this  affair." 

"  By  my  halidame !  he  shall  have  reason  for  congratulation," 
cried  James,  graciously  regarding  the  young  man. 

"  Ay,  let  him  rise  by  my  fall.  'Tis  meet  he  should,"  cried 
the  Puritan  bitterly.  "  Shower  thy  honours  upon  him,  tyrant. 
Give  him  wealth  and  titles.  I  could  not  wish  him  worse  mis 
fortune  than  thy  favour." 

"  Hold  thy  scurril  tongue,  villain,  or  it  shall  be  torn  out  by 
the  roots,"  said  James.  "  Thou  shalt  see  that  I  can  as  promptly 
reward  those  that  serve  me,  as  thou  shalt  presently  feel  I  can 
severely  punish  those  that  seek  to  injure  me.  Hark  ye,  count ! " 
tie  added  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  while  those  around  drew 
back  a  little,  seeing  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  confer  with 
turn  in  private,  "  this  youth,  this  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  hatk 
gentle  bluid  in  his  veins  ? — he  comes  of  a  good  stock,  eh  ?  " 

i  2 
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"  He  is  the  representative  of  an  old  Norfolk  family,"  De  Gon- 
domar  replied. 

"What!  the  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  ?  "  demanded  James,  a 
shade  crossing  his  countenance,  which  did  not  escape  the  wily 
ambassador's  notice. 

"  You  have  guessed  right,  sire,"  he  said.  "  This  is  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando's  son  ;  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  your  majesty 
owes  him  some  reparation  for  the  wrongs  done  his  father." 

"  How— count !  "  exclaimed  James,  with  a  look  of  slight  dis 
pleasure.  "Do  you  venture  to  question  our  judgments  on 
hearsay  ? — for  ye  can  know  naething  o'  your  ain  knowledge." 

"  I  know  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  misrepresentations  were 
made  to  your  majesty  respecting  this  young  man's  father,"  De 
Gondomar  replied ;  "for  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  you  ever 
erred  at  all,  it  must  have  been  through  ignorance,  and  want  of 
due  information.  This  was  what  I  designed  to  explain  more 
fully  than  I  can  well  do  now,  when  I  availed  myself  of  your 
majesty's  gracious  permission  to  bring  the  young  man  into  your 
presence,  and  I  should  then  have  taken  leave  to  express  how 
much  he  merited  your  majesty's  favour  and  protection.  Fortune, 
however,  has  outrun  my  wishes,  and  given  him  a  stronger  claim 
upon  you  than  any  I  could  urge." 

"Ye  are  right,  count,"  rejoined  James,  cautiously.  "He 
hath  the  strongest  claim  upon  us,  and  he  shall  not  find  us  un 
grateful.  We  will  confer  wi'  Steenie — wi'  Buckingham,  we 
mean — about  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,"  said  De  Gondomar,  "  if  I  venture  to  sug 
gest  that  your  majesty  hath  an  admirable  opportunity,  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  neglected,  of  showing  your  goodness  and 
clemency,  and  silencing  for  ever  the  voice  of  calumny,  which 
will  sometimes  be  raised  against  you." 

"  What  mean  ye,  count  ?  "  cried  James.  "  Ye  wad  na  hae 
me  pardon  yon  traitor  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  not,  sire,"  De  Gondomar  rejoined.  "  But  I 
would  urge  some  present  mark  of  favour  for  him  who  hath  saved 
you  from  the  traitor's  fell  designs.  And  I  am  emboldened  to 
ask  this,  because  I  feel  assured  it  must  be  consonant  to  your 
majesty's  own  inclinations  to  grant  the  request." 

"  It  is  sae,  count,"  rejoined  James.  "  We  only  desired  to 
consult  wi'  Buckingham  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  objec 
tions  ;  but  as  this  is  altogether  unlikely,  we  will  follow  our  ain 
inclinations,  and  do  as  your  excellency  suggests." 

De  Gondomar  could  scarcely  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

At  this  moment  Lord  Roos  pressed  towards  the  king. 

"I  have  something  to  say  in  reference  to  this  young  man,  my 
,.  ,,  ,  .  ,  *  J  °  J 

liege,    he  cried. 
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"  In  his  favour  ?  "  demanded  the  king. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  in  his  favour,  sire,"  said  De  Gondomar,  looking 
hard  at  the  young  nobleman.  "  You  need  not  trouble  his 
majesty  further,  my  lord.  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  accede 
to  our  wishes." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  nae  mair  need  be  said,"  cried  James.  "  Let  the 
young  man  stand  forward." 

And  as  Jocelyn  obeyed  the  injunction  which  was  immediately 
communicated  to  him  by  De  Gondomar,  the  king  bade  him 
kneel  down,  and  taking  Lord  Eoos's  sword,  touched  him  with  it 
on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  Arise  !  Sir  Jocelyn." 

"  You  are  safe  now,"  whispered  De  Gondomar.  "  This  is  the 
first  blow,  and  it  has  been  well  struck." 

So  confused  was  the  new-made  knight  by  the  honour  thus  un 
expectedly  conferred  upon  him,  that  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  he 
could  scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently  to  make  the  needful 
obeisance,  and  tender  thanks  to  the  king.  For  a  moment,  his 
brow  was  flushed  with  pride,  and  his  breast  beat  high ;  but  the 
emotions  were  instantly  checked,  as  he  thought  how  the  title 
had  been  purchased.  Looking  towards  the  prisoner,  he  beheld 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  warders,  to  whose  custody  he  had  been 
committed,  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him  by  thongs.  His 
gaze  had  never  quitted  the  young  man  during  the  ceremony 
which  had  just  taken  place,  and  he  still  regarded  him  sternly 
and  reproachfully. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  be  removed,  and  kept  in  a  place  of  safety 
till  our  pleasure  respecting  him  be  made  known,"  cried  James. 
"  And  now,  my  lords  and  ladies,  let  us  forward  to  the  palace." 

And  the  cavalcade  was  once  more  put  in  motion,  and  passir  J 
through  the  great  gateway  entered  the  Fountain  Court,  whe:  l 
the  nobility  of  both  sexes  dismounted,  while  their  attendan.1 
and  the  falconers  and  varlets  passed  off  to  the  offices. 

The  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  strict!^ 
guarded,  till  some  secure  chamber  could  be  prepared  for  hiiE., 
On  the  way  thither,  Jocelyn  contrived  to  approach  him,  and  to 
say  in  a  low  tone — "  Can  I  do  aught  for  Aveline  ?  " 

"  Concern  not  yourself  about  her,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  rejoined  Hugh 
Calveley,  with  stern  contempt.  "  She  is  in  a  place  of  safety. 
You  will  never  behold  her  more." 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

WIFE  AND   MOTHEE-IN-LAW. 

QUICK  steps  descended  the  narrow  staircase — steps  so  light  and 
cautious  that  they  made  no  sound.  Before  drawing  aside  the 
arras  that  covered  the  secret  entrance  to, the  chamber,  the  lady 
paused  to  listen ;  and  hearing  nothing  to  alarm  her,  she  softly 
raised  a  corner  of  the  woof  and  looked  in. 

What  did  she  behold  ?  A  young  man  seated  beside  a  carved 
oak  table,  with  his  back  towards  her.  He  was  reading  a  letter, 
the  contents  of  which  seemed  greatly  to  disturb  him,  for  he  more 
than  once  dashed  it  aside,  and  then  compelled  himself  to  resume 
its  perusal.  No  one  else  was  in  the  room,  which  was  spacious 
and  lofty,  though  somewhat  sombre,  being  wholly  furnished 
with  dark  oak ;  while  the  walls  were  hung  with  ancienc  tapestry. 
Heavy  curtains  were  drawn  before  the  deep  bay  windows,  in 
creasing  the  gloom.  The  chamber  was  lighted  by  a  brass  lamp 
suspended  from  the  moulded  ceiling,  the  ribs  of  which  were 
painted,  and  the  bosses,  at  the  intersections,  gilded.  Near  the 
concealed  entrance  where  the  lady  stood  was  placed  a  large 
curiously-carved  ebony  cabinet,  against  which  leaned  a  suit  of 
tilting  armour  and  a  lance ;  while  on  its  summit  were  laid  a 
morion,  a  brigandine,  greaves,  gauntlets,  and  other  pieces  of 
armour.  On  the  right  of  the  cabinet  the  tapestry  was  looped 
aside,  disclosing  a  short  flight  of  steps,  terminated  by  the  door 
of  an  ante-chamber. 

Almost  as  the  lady  set  foot  within  the  room,  which  she  did 
after  a  brief  deliberation,  dropping  the  arras  noiselessly  behind 
her,  the  young  man  ai*ose.  Her  entrance  had  not  been  perceived, 
so  violently  was  he  agitated.  Crushing  the  letter  which  had 
excited  him  so  much  between  his  fingers,  and  casting  it  furiously 
from  him,  he  gave  vent  to  an  incoherent  expression  of  rage. 
Though  naturally  extremely  handsome,  his  features  at  this 
moment  were  so  distorted  by  passion  that  they  looked  almost 
hideous.  In  person  he  was  slight  and  finely  formed ;  and  the 
richness  of  his  attire  proclaimed  him  of  rank. 

The  lady  who,  unperceived,  had  witnessed  his  violent  emotion 
was  remarkably  beautiful.  Her  figure  was  superb  ;  and  she  had 
the  whitest  neck  and  arms  imaginable,  and  the  smallest  and  most 
delicately-formed  hands.  Her  features  derived  something  of 
haughtiness  from  a  slightly  aquiline  nose  and  a  short  curled  upper 
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lip.  Her  eyes  were  magnificent, — large,  dark,  and  almost  Ori 
ental  in  shape  and  splendour.  Jetty  brow's,  and  thick,  lustrous, 
raven  hair,  completed  the  catalogue  of  her  charms.  Her  dress 
was  of  white  brocade,  over  which  she  wore  a  loose  robe  of  violet- 
coloured  velvet,  with  open  hanging  sleeves,  well  calculated  to 
display  the  polished  beauty  of  her  arms.  Her  ruff  was  of  point 
lace,  and  round  her  throat  she  wore  a  carcanet  of  pearls,  while 
other  precious  stones  glistened  in  her  dusky  tresses. 

This  beautiful  dame,  whose  proud  lips  were  now  more  com 
pressed  than  usual,  and  whose  darks  eyes  emitted  fierce  rays — 
very  different  from  their  customary  tender  and  voluptuous  glances 
— was  the  countess  of  Exeter.  He  whom  she  looked  upon  was 
Lord  Roos,  and  the  chamber  she  had  just  entered  was  the  on* 
assigned  to  the  young  nobleman  in  the  Palace  of  Theobalds. 

She  watched  him  for  some  time  with  curiosity.  At  length  his 
rage  found  vent  in  words. 

"  Perdition  seize  them  both !  "  he  exclaimed,  smiting  his  fore 
head  with  his  clenched  hand.  "  Was  ever  man  cursed  with  wife 
and  mother-in-law  like  mine !  They  will,  perforce,  drive  me  to 
desperate  measures,  which  I  would  willingly  avoid;  but  if  nothing 
else  will  keep  them  quiet,  the  grave  must.  Ay,  the  grave !  "  he 
repeated  in  a  hollow  voice ;  "  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  compelled 
to  send  them  thither.  Fools,  to  torment  me  thus  !  " 

Feeling  she  had  heard  more  than  she  ought,  the  countess  would 
have  retired ;  but  as  retreat  might  have  betrayed  her,  she  deemed 
it  better  to  announce  her  presence  by  saying, 

"  You  are  not  alone,  my  lord." 

Startled  by  her  voice,  Lord  Eoos  instantly  turned,  and 
regarded  her  with  haggard  looks. 

"  You  here,  Frances  ?  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  did  not  expect  you 
so  soon." 

"  I  came  before  the  hour,  because But  you  seem  greatly 

agitated.  Has  anything  happened  P  " 

"  Little  more  than  what  happens  daily,"  he  replied.  "  And 
yet  it  is  more ;  for  the  crisis  has  arrived,  and  a  fearful  crisis  it  is. 
O  Frances !  "  he  continued,  vehemently,  "  how  dear  you  are  to 
me !  To  preserve  your  love  I  would  dare  everything,  even 
my  soul's  welfare.  I  would  hesitate  at  no  crime  to  keep 
you  ever  near  me.  Let  those  beware  who  would  force  you 
from  me." 

"  What  means  this  passion,  my  lord?  "  inquired  the  countess. 

il  It  means,  that  since  there  are  those  who  will  mar  our  happi 
ness  ;  who  jealous  of  our  loves,  will  utterly  blight  and  destroy 
them ;  who  will  tear  us  forcibly  asunder,  recking  little  of  the 
anguish  they  occasion :  since  we  have  enemies  who  will  do  this ; 
who  will  mortally  wound  us — let  us  no  longer  hesitate,  but  strike 
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the  first  blow.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  them  at  any  cost,  and 
in  any  way." 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you,  my  lord,"  the 
countess  replied,  her  beautiful  features  beginning  to  exhibit 
traces  of  terror.  "  But  has  it  arrived  at  this  point  P  Is  the 
danger  imminent  and  inevitable  P  " 

"  Imminent,  but  not  inevitable,"  Lord  Boos  rejoined.  "  It 
can  be  avoided,  as  I  have  hinted,  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way 
only.  There  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  my  wife ; 
wherein,  after  her  usual  upbraidings,  remonstrances,  and 
entreaties,  she  concludes  by  saying,  that  if  I  continue  deaf  to 
her  prayers,  and  refuse  to  break  off  entirely  with  you,  and  return 
to  her,  our '  criminal  attachment,' — for  so  she  terms  our  love — 
should  be  divulged  to  the  deluded  earl  of  Exeter,  who  will  know 
how  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and  avenge  his  own  injured  honour. 
What  answer,  save  one,  can  be  returned  to  that  letter,  Frances  ? 
If  we  set  her  at  defiance,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  she  will  act, 
for  she  is  goaded  on  by  that  fury,  her  mother.  We  must  gain 
a  little  time,  in  order  that  the  difficulties  now  besetting  us  may 
be  effectually  removed." 

"  I  shudder  to  think  of  it,  William,"  said  the  countess,  trem 
bling,  and  turning  deathly  pale.  "  No :  it  must  not  be.  Bather 
than  such  a  crime  should  be  committed,  I  will  comply  with  their 
demand." 

"  And  leave  me !  "  cried  Lord  Boos,  bitterly.  "  Frances,  your 
affection  is  not  equal  to  mine,  or  you  could  not  entertain  such  a 
thought  for  a  moment.  You  almost  make  me  suspect,"  he 
added,  sternly,  "  that  you  have  transferred  your  love  to  another. 
Ah !  beware !  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with,  like  your  husband." 

"  I  forgive  you  the  doubt,  my  lord — unjust  though  it  be — 
because  your  mind  is  disturbed  ;  but  were  you  calm  enough  to 
view  the  matter  as  it  really  is,  you  would  perceive  that  my  resolu 
tion  has  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  affection  for  you ;  but 
rather  that  my  very  love  for  you  compels  me  to  the  step.  What 
J  propose  is  best  for  both  of  us.  The  remedy  you  suggest  would 
work  our  ruin  here  and  hereafter ;  would  drive  us  from  society, 
and  render  us  hateful  to  each  other.  My  soul  revolts  at  it. 
And  though  I  myself  have  received  a  mortal  affront  from  your 
wife's  mother,  Lady  Lake ;  though  she  has  poured  forth  all  the 
malice  of  which  she  is  capable  upon  my  devoted  head ;  yet  I 
would  rather  forgive  her — rather  sue  for  pity  from  her  than  go 
the  fearful  length  you  propose.  No,  William.  The  pang  of 
parting  from  you  will  indeed  be  terrible,  but  it  must  be  en 
dured.  Fate  wills  it  so,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  struggle 
against  it." 

"  Oh,  recall  those  words,  Frances !  "  cried  the  young  noble- 
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man,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  and  clasping  her  hands  pas 
sionately.  "  Eecall  them,  I  implore  of  you.  In  uttering  them 
you  pronounce  my  doom — a  doom  more  dreadful  than  death, 
which  would  be  light  in  comparison  with  losing  you.  Plunge 
this  sword  to  my  heart ! "  he  exclaimed,  plucking  the  shining 
weapon  from  his  side,  and  presenting  it  to  her.  "  Free  me  from 
my  misery  at  once,  but  do  not  condemn  me  to  lingering  agony." 

"  Base,  William !  rise,  I  pray  of  you,"  ejaculated  the  countess, 
overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  "  and  put  up  your 
sword.  The  love  you  display  for  me  deserves  an  adequate 
return,  and  it  shall  meet  it.  Come  what  will,  I  will  not  leave 
you.  But,  O !  let  us  not  plunge  deeper  in  guilt  if  it  can  be 
avoided." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  avoided  ?  "  cried  Lord  Eoos.  "  Will 
they  listen  to  our  prayers?  Will  they  pity  us?  Will  they 
hesitate  at  our  destruction  ?  " 

"  I  know  not — I  know  not,"  replied  the  countess,  bewildered ; 
"  but  I  stand  appalled  before  the  magnitude  of  the  offence." 

"  They  will  not  spare  us,"  pursued  Lord  Eoos  ;  "  and,  there 
fore,  we  cannot  spare  them." 

"  In  my  turn  I  bend  to  you,  William,"  said  the  eountess, 
sinking  on  her  knee  before  him,  and  taking  his  hand.  "  By  the 
love  you  bear  me,  I  beseech  you  not  to  harm  your  wife  !  We 
have  wronged  her  deeply — let  us  not  have  her  death  to  answer 
for.  If  the  blow  must  fall,  let  it  be  upon  the  mother's  head.  I 
have  less  compassion  for  her." 

"Lady  Lake  deserves  no  compassion,"  replied  Lord  Eoos, 
raising  the  countess,  and  embracing  her  tenderly,  "  for  she  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  mischief.  It  is  to  her  agency  we  owe  the 
storm  which  threatens  us  with  ruin.  But  things  have  gone  too 
far  now  to  show  compunction  for  either  of  them.  Our  security 
demands  that  both  should  be  removed." 

"  I  may  now  say  as  you  have  said,  William,  and  with  far 
greater  reason,"  cried  the  countess,  "  that  you  love  me  not, 
or  you  would  not  refuse  my  request." 

"  How  can  I  comply  with  it  ?  "  he  rejoined.  "  Nothing  were 
done,  if  only  partly  done.  Know  you  the  charge  that  Lady 
Eoos  means  to  bring  against  you?  Though  alike  false  and 
improbable,  it  is  one  to  find  easy  credence  with  the  king ;  and 
it  has  been  framed  with  that  view.  You  will  understand  this, 
when  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  In  this  letter,"  he  added,  picking 
up  the  paper  he  had  thrown  down,  and  unfolding  it,  "  she 
accuses  you  of  practising  sorcery  to  enslave  my  affections.  She 
declares  you  have  bewitched  me  ;  and  that  she  has  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  of  the  sinful  compact  you  have 
entered  into  for  the  purpose." 
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"  O  "William  !  this  is  false — utterly  false !  "  exclaimed  tlie 
countess,  in  despair. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  rejoined.  "  You  have  no  need  to  practise 
other  enchantments  with  me  than  those  you  possess  by  nature. 
But  what  I  tell  you  will  show  you  the  extent  of  their  malice, 
and  steel  your  heart,  as  it  hath  already  steeled  mine,  against 
them." 

"  But  this  accusation  is  too  monstrous.  It  will  not  be  be 
lieved,"  cried  the  countess. 

"  Monstrous  as  it  is,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  believed — more 
certain  to  be  maintained — than  the  other  which  they  lay  at  our 
door.  We  may  deny  all  their  assertions ;  may  intimidate  or 
give  the  lie  to  the  witnesses  they  may  produce  against  us ; 
may  stamp  as  forgeries  your  letters,  which  have  unluckily 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  but  if  this  charge  of  witchcraft  be  once 
brought  against  you,  it  will  not  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
king  will  listen  to  it,  because  it  flatters  his  prejudices ;  and 
even  my  voice  would  fail  to  save  you  from  condemnation — from 
the  stake." 

"  Horrible !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Exeter,  spreading  her  hands 
before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  some  dreadful  object.  "  Oh,  to 
live  in  an  ago  when  such  enormities  can  be  perpetrated !  when 
such  frightful  weapons  can  be  used  against  the  innocent — for 
I  am  innocent,  at  least  of  this  offence.  All  seems  against  me ; 
all  doors  of  escape — save  one — closed.  And  whither  does  that 
door  lead  ?  To  the  Bottomless  Pit,  if  there  be  truth  in  aught 
we  are  told  by  Heaven." 

Lord  Roos  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  reply ;  and  a  deep 
pause  ensued  for  a  few  Elements,  during  which  the  guilty  pair 
shunned  each  other's  regards.  It  was  broken  at  length  by  Lady 
Exeter,  who  said,  reproachfully,  "  You  should  have  burnt  my 
letters,  William.  Without  them,  they  would  have  had  no 
evidence  against  me.  Imprudent  that  you  were,  you  have 
destroyed  me." 

"  Reproach  me  not,  Frances,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  admit  my 
imprudence,  and  blame  myself  severely  for  it.  But  I  could  not 
part  from  a  line  I  had  received  from  you.  I  inclosed  the  letters 
in  a  little  coffer,  which  I  deposited  ia  a  secret  drawer  of  that 
cabinet,  as  in  a  place  of  perfect  safety.  The  coffer  and  its  con 
tents  mysteriously  disappeared.  How  it  was  purloined  I  cannot 
inform  you." 

"  Do  your  suspicions  alight  on  no  one  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  They  have  fallen  on  several ;  but  I  have  no  certainty  that  I 
have  been  right  in  any  instance,"  he  replied.  "  That  I  have 
some  spy  near  me,  I  am  well  aware ;  and  if  I  detect  him,  h« 
ehall  pay  for  his  perfidy  with  his  life." 
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"  Hist !  "  cried  Lady  Exeter.     "  Did  you  not  hear  a  noise  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  rejoined.     "  Where  ?  " 

She  pointed  to  the  little  passage  leading  to  the  ante-chamber. 
He  instantly  went  thither  and  examined  the  place,  but  without 
discovering  any  listener. 

"  There  is  no  one,"  he  said,  as  he  returned.  "  No  one,  in  fact, 
could  have  obtained  admittance  without  my  knowledge,  for  my 
Spanish  servant,  Diego,  in  whom  I  can  place  full  confidence,  13 
stationed  without." 

"I  distrust  that  man,  William,"  she  observed.  "When  I 
asked  whom  you  thought  had  removed  the  letters,  my  own 
suspicions  had  attached  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  done  it,"  Lord  Koos  replied. 
"He  has  ever  served  me  faithfully;  and,  besides,  I  have  a 
guarantee  for  his  fidelity  in  the  possession  of  a  secret  on  which 
his  own  life  hangs.  I  can  dispose  of  him  as  I  please." 

"  Again  that  sound  !  "  exclaimed  the  countess.  "  I  am  sure 
some  one  is  there." 

"  Your  ears  have  deceived  you,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
after  examining  the  spot  once  more,  and  likewise  the  secret 
entrance  by  which  the  countess  had  approached  the  chamber. 
"I  heard  nothing,  and  can  find  nothing.  Your  nerves  are 
shaken,  and  make  you  fanciful." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  she  rejoined.  But  it  was  evident  she  was  not 
convinced,  for  she  lowered  her  tones  almost  to  a  whisper  as  she 
continued.  It  might  be  that  the  question  she  designed  to  put  was 
one  she  dared  not  ask  aloud.  "  What  means  do  you  purpose  to 
employ  in  the  execution  of  your  design  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  those  employed  by  Somerset  and  his  countess 
in  the  removal  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  but  more  expeditious 
and  more  certain  !  "  he  replied  under  his  breath. 

"  Dreadful !  "  she  exclaimed  with  a  shudder.  "  But  the  same 
judgment  that  overtook  the  Somersets  may  overtake  us.  Such 
crimes  are  never  hidden." 

"  Crimes  fouler  than  theirs  have  never  been  brought  to 
light,  and  never  will.  There  was  one  in  which  Somerset 
himself  was  concerned,  involving  the  destruction  of  a  far 
higher  personage  than  Overbury;  and  this  dare  not  even  be 
hinted  at." 

"  Because  the  greatest  person  in  the  land  was  connected  with 
it,"  returned  the  countess.  "  I  conclude  you  refer  to  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry  ?  " 

"I  do,"  answered  Lord  Eoos.  "  Somerset  would  never  have 
been  questioned  about  Overbury  if  his  fall  had  not  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  king." 

"  One  other  question,  and  I  ask  no  more,"  snid  the  countess, 
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scarcely  able  to  syllable  her  words.  "  Who  is  to  administer  tlie 
deadly  draught  ?  " 

"  Luke  Hatton,  Lady  Lake's  apothecary.  He  is  a  creature  of 
mine,  and  entirely  devoted  to  me." 

"  Our  lives  will  be  in  his  hands  ever  afterwards,"  said  the 
countess  in  a  deep  whisper. 

"  They  will  be  in  safe  keeping,"  he  rejoined,  endeavouring  to 
reassure  her." 

"  O  William !  I  would  I  could  prevail  upon  you  to  defer  this 
project." 

"To  what  end?  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  deferred.  I  shall  send  for  Luke  Hatton 
to-night." 

At  this  announcement,  the  countess,  who  had  gradually  been 
growing  fainter  and  becoming  paler,  lost  all  power  of  supporting 
herself,  and,  uttering  a  cry,  fell  into  his  outstretched  arms  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility. 

While  Lord  Boos,  half-distracted,  was  considering  what  means 
he  could  adopt  for  her  restoration,  a  man,  with  an  almost  tawny 
complexion,  hair  and  eyes  to  match,  and  habited  in  the  young 
nobleman's  livery  of  crimson  and  white,  suddenly  entered  from 
the  ante-chamber. 

"  How  dare  you  come  in  unsummoned,  Diego  ?  "  cried  Lord 
Hoos,  furiously.  "  Begone  instantly,  sirrah  ?  " 

"  I  crave  your  lordship's  pardon,"  replied  the  Spanish  servant ; 
"but  I  was  obliged  to  apprise  you  that  your  wife,  the  Baroness 
Hoos,  and  Lady  Lake,  are  without,  and  will  not  be  denied 
admission." 

"Damnation!"  exclaimed  Lord  Boos.  "What  brings  them 
here  at  such  an  hour  ?  But  you  must  on  no  account  admit  them, 
Diego, — at  least,  till  I  have  had  time  to  remove  the  countess  to 
her  own  chamber.  What  a  cursed  mischance  !  " 

Diego  instantly  withdrew,  apparently  to  obey  his  lord's 
command ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  little  passage 
when  two  ladies  pushed  past  him  and  made  their  way  into 
the  room.  They  arrived  just  in  time  to  intercept  Lord  Boos, 
who  was  conveying  his  insensible  burthen  towards  the  secret 
staircase. 

The  young  nobleman  was  as  much  confounded  by  their 
appearance  as  if  two  spectres  had  risen  before  him.  Both 
ladies  were  very  richly  attired,  and  the  younger  of  the  two 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty,  though  of  a  pale  and 
pensive  character.  The  elder  had  a  full,  noble  figure,  haughty 
features,  now  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  triumph  as  she  gazed 
on  Lord  Boos.  Very  different  wag  the  expression  of  the  other, 
who  seemed  so  much  grieved  and  agitated  by  what  she  beheld, 
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as  to  he  almost  ready  to  lapse  into  the  same,  condition  as  the 
countess. 

If  Lord  Koos  could  have  seen  the  grin  upon  Diego's  swarthy 
visage,  as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
ante-chamber,  he  would  have  had  little  doubt  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  this  surprise. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ladies  who  had  thus  broken  upon 
Lord  Eoos's  privacy,  and  obtained  full  confirmation  of  their  sus 
picions  (if  they  had  any  doubts  remaining)  were  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law. 
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How  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was 
placed,  Lord  Eoos  scarcely  knew ;  but  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
self-possession,  and  it  did  not  desert  him  on  the  present  trying 
occasion.  After  such  consideration  as  circumstances  permitted, 
he  could  discern  only  one  chance  of  escape,  and  though  well-nigh 
hopeless,  he  resolved  to  adopt  it.  If  consummate  audacity  could 
carry  him  through, — and  it  was  required  in  the  present  emer 
gency, — he  had  no  lack  of  it. 

Hitherto,  not  a  word  had  passed  between  him  and  the  intruders 
on  his  privacy.  Lady  Lake  seemed  to  enjoy  his  confusion  too 
much  to  do  anything  to  relieve  it,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
regulate  her  movements  by  those  of  her  mother.  Without 
breaking  the  silence,  which  by  this  time  had  become  painfully 
oppressive,  he  proceeded  to  deposit  the  still  inanimate  person  of 
the  countess  of  Exeter  upon  a  couch,  and  casting  a  handker 
chief,  as  if  undesignedly,  over  her  face,  he  marched  quickly  up 
to  the  spot  where  Diego  was  standing,  and  said  to  him,  in  a 
deep,  determined  tone,  but  so  low  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the 
others, — 

"  You  have  betrayed  me,  villain ;  and  unless  you  obey  me  un 
hesitatingly,  and  corroborate  all  my  assertions,  however  startling 
they  may  appear,  you  shall  pay  for  your  treachery  with  your 
life." 

This  done,  he  turned  towards  the  two  ladies,  and  with  mora 
calmness  than  might  have  been  expected,  addressed  himself  to 
Lady  Lake : 

"  You  imagine  you  have  made  an  important  discovery,  madam," 
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he  said — "a  discovery  which  will  place  me  and  a  noble  lady, 
whose  reputation  you  and  your  daughter  seek  to  injure,  in  great 
perplexity.  And  you  conclude  that,  being  completely  (as  you 
fancy)  in  your  power,  I  shall  consent  to  any  terms  you  and  Lady 
Roos  may  propose,  rather  than  suffer  you  to  go  forth  from  this 
chamber  and  reveal  what  you  have  seen  in  it.  Is  it  not  se, 
madam  ?  " 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  Lady  Lake  replied,  bitterly,  "  you  have  stated 
the  matter  correctly  enough,  except  in  one  particular.  We  do 
not  imagine  we  have  made  a  discovery,  because  we  are  quite 
sure  of  it.  We  do  not  fancy  you  will  agree  to  our  terms,  because 
we  are  certain  you  will  only  too  gladly  screen  yourself  and  the 
partner  of  your  guilt  from  exposure  and  disgrace,  at  any  sacri 
fice.  And  allow  me  to  observe,  that  the  tone  adopted  by  your 
lordship  is  neither  befitting  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed,  nor  the  presence  in  which  you  stand.  Some  sense  of 
shame  must  at  least  be  left  you — some  show  of  respect  (if  nothing 
more)  ought  to  be  observed  towards  your  injured  wife.  Were  I 
acting  alone  in  this  matter,  I  would  show  you  and  my  lady  of 
Exeter  no  consideration  whatever;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleadings  of  my  daughter,  and  for  her  sake — and  hers  alone — I 
am  content  to  suspend  the  blow,  unless  forced  to  strike ;  in 
which  case,  nothing  shall  stay  my  hands." 

"  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  your  clemency,"  said  Lord  Hoos, 
with  mock  humility. 

"  O  my  dear  lord !  do  not  for  ever  close  the  door  between 
us  !  "  cried  Lady  Hoos.  "  Return  to  me,  and  all  shall  be  for 
given." 

"  Peace,  Elizabeth ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Lake,  impatiently. 
*'  Know  you  not,  from  sad  experience,  that  your  husband  is  in 
accessible  to  all  gentle  entreaty  ?  His  heart  is  steeled  to  pity. 
Solicit  not  that  which  is  your  right,  and  which  must  be  fcon- 
ceded,  whether  he  like  or  not.  Let  him  bend  the  knee  to  you. 
Let  him  promise  amendment,  and  implore  pardon,  and  it  will 
then  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  extend  forgiveness 
to  him." 

Lady  Roos  looked  as  if  she  would  fain  interrupt  her  mother, 
but  she  was  too  much  under  her  subjection  to  offer  a  remark. 

"  It  is  time  to  undeceive  you,  madam,"  said  Lord  Roos,  wholly 
unmoved  by  what  was  said.  "  I  am  not  in  the  strait  you  sup 
pose,  and  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  soliciting  Lady 
Roos's  pardon,  or  making  any  promise  to  her." 

"  O  mother !  you  see  that  even  you  fail  to  move  him,"  said 
Lady  Roos,  tearfully.  "  What  is  to  happen  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  will  make  me  chide  you,  daughter,  if  you  exhibit  thia 
weakness,"  cried  Lady  Lake,  angrily.  "  Let  me  deal  with  him. 
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In  spite  of  your  affected  confidence,  my  lord,  you  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  position  in  which  you  stand.  And  though  you 
yourself  personally  may  be  careless  of  the  consequences  of  a 
refusal  of  our  demands,  you  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  equally  in 
different  to  the  fate  of  the  countess  of  Exeter,  which  that  refusal 
will  decide." 

"  I  am  so  little  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  the  countess,  madam, 
that  I  cannot  sufficiently  rejoice  that  she  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
your  malice." 

"  How,  my  lord ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Lake,  astounded  at  his 
assurance.  "  Out  of  reach,  when  she  is  here !  You  cannot 
mean,"  she  added,  with  an  undefmable  expression  of  satisfaction, 
"  that  she  is  dead  ?  " 

"Dead!"  ejaculated  Lady  Eoos  j  "the  countess  dead!  I 
thought  she  was  only  in  a  swoon." 

"  What  riddle  is  it  you  would  have  us  read,  my  lord  ?  "  de 
manded  Lady  Lake. 

"  No  riddle  whatever,  madam,"  replied  Lord  E/oos.  "  I  only 
mean  to  assert  that  the  person  you  behold  upon  that  couch  is 
not  the  countess  of  Exeter." 

"  Not  the  countess  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Boos.  "  Oh,  if  this 
were  possible  !  But  no,  no !  I  cannot  be  deceived." 

"  I  now  see  the  reason  why  her  face  has  been  covered  with  a 
kerchief,"  cried  Lady  Lake.  "  But  it  shall  not  save  her  from 
our  scrutiny." 

So  saying,  she  advanced  towards  the  couch,  with  the  inten 
tion  of  removing  the  covering,  when  Lord  Boos  barred  her 
approach. 

"  Not  a  step  nearer,  madam,"  he  cried,  in  a  peremptory  tone. 
"  I  will  not  allow  you  to  gratify  your  curiosity  further.  You 
and  Lady  Koos  may  make  the  most  of  what  you  have  seen,  and 
proclaim  abroad  any  tale  your  imaginations  may  devise  forth. 
You  will  only  render  yourselves  ridiculous,  and  encounter  deri 
sion  in  lieu  of  sympathy.  No  one  will  credit  your  assertions, 
because  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  at  this  moment  Lady  Exeter 
is  in  a  different  part  of  the  palace." 

"This  bold  falsehood  will  not  serve  your  turn,  my  lord. 
Whoever  she  may  be,  the  person  on  that  couch  shall  be  seized, 
and  we  shall  then  ascertain  the  truth." 

And  she  would  have  moved  towards  the  door,  if  Lord  Roos 
had  not  caught  hold  of  her  arm,  while  at  the  same  time  he  drew 
his  sword.  Thinking  from  his  fierce  looks  and  menacing  gestures 
that  her  mother  might  be  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  Lady  Roos 
fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  imploring  pity  ;  and  she  continued 
in  this  supplicating  posture  till  Lady  Lake  angrily  bade  her 
rise. 
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"You  have  come  here  without  my  permission,  madam,"  Lord 
Roos  cried  furiously  to  his  mother-in-law,  "  and  you  shall  not 
depart  until  I  choose.  Secure  the  door,  Diego,  and  bring  me 
the  key !  It  is  well,"  he  continued,  as  the  injunction  was 
obeyed. 

Lady  Lake  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  constraint  im 
posed  upon  her.  She  could  not  well  do  otherwise ;  for  though 
her  screams  would  have  brought  aid,  it  might  have  arrived  too 
late.  And,  after  all,  she  did  not  intend  to  settle  matters  in  this 
way.  But  she  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear,  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  ordered  her  daughter  to  discontinue  her  supplications. 

"  And  now,  madam,"  said  Lord  Roos,  releasing  Lady  Lake, 
as  he  took  the  key  from  Diego,  "  I  will  tell  you  who  that  person 
is,"  pointing  to  the  couch. 

"  Add  not  to  the  number  of  falsehoods  you  have  already  told, 
my  lord,"  rejoined  Lady  Lake,  contemptuously.  "  I  am  per 
fectly  aware  who  she  is." 

"  But  I  would  fain  hear  his  explanation,  mother,"  said  Lady 
E.OOS. 

"  What  explanation  can  be  offered  ?  "  cried  Lady  Lake.  "  Do 
you  doubt  the  evidence  of  your  senses  P  " 

"  I  know  not  what  I  doubt,  or  what  I  believe !  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Roos,  distractedly. 

"Then  believe  what  I  tell  you,  Bess,"  said  her  husband. 
"  This  is  the  countess's  handmaiden,  Gillian  Greenford." 

"  An  impudent  lie !  "  cried  Lady  Lake. 

"  A  truth,  my  lady,"  interposed  Diego.  "  A  truth  to  which  I 
am  ready  to  swear." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  thou  false  knave  and  double  traitor  !  thou 
art  worthy  of  thy  lord.  There  is  no  lie,  however  absurd  and 
improbable,  which  he  can  invent,  that  thou  wilt  not  support. 
Thou  art  ready  now  to  perjure  thyself  for  him ;  but  let  him 
place  little  reliance  on  thee,  for  thou  wilt  do  the  same  thing  for 
us  to-morrow." 

"I  scarcely  think  it  probable,  my  lady,"  Diego  replied,  bowing. 

Lady  Lake  turned  from  him  in  supreme  disgust. 

"  Admitting  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  your  lordship's 
assertion  being  correct,"  said  Lady  Roos,  "how  comes  Gillian 
Greenford  (for  so  methinks  you  name  her)  in  her  mistress's 
attire  ?  " 

"  'Tis  easily  explained,  chuck,"  Lord  Roos  rejoined.  "Anxious, 
no  doubt,  to  set  herself  off  to  advantage,  she  hath  made  free 
with  the  countess's  wardrobe.  Your  own  favourite  attendant, 
Sarah  Swarton,  hath  often  arrayed  herself  in  your  finest  far- 
dingales,  kirtlets,  and  busk-points,  as  Diego  will  tell  you.  Is  it 
not  so,  rascal  ?  " 
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"  'Tis  precisely  as  my  lord  hath  stated,  my  lady,"  said  the 
Spaniard  to  Lady  Boos.  "  When  Sarah  Swartou  hath  been 
so  habited,  I  have  more  than  once  mistaken  her  for  your 
ladyship." 

"  Yet  Sarah  is  very  unlike  me,"  said  Lady  Koos. 

"That  only  shows  how  deceptive  appearances  are,  chuck, 
and  how  little  we  ought  to  trust  to  them,"  observed  Lord 
Eoos. 

"How  can  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  duped,  Elizabeth?" 
said  Lady  Lake. 

"Because  her  ladyship  would  rather  believe  me  than  you, 
madam,"  rejoined  Lord  Boos.  "But  she  is  not  duped." 

"  Heaven  forgive  him  !  "  exclaimed  Diego,  aside. 

"And  supposing  it  were  Gillian,  how  would  the  case  be 
mended,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Elizabeth  ?  "  said  Lady 
Lake.  "  Are  you  not  as  much  injured  by  one  as  by  the  other  ?  " 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  her  daughter,  "  but  I  am  jealous  only 
of  the  countess.  I  would  kneel  to  any  other  woman,  and  thank 
her,  who  would  tear  my  husband  from  her  embraces ! " 

"  Weak  fool !  I  disown  you,"  exclaimed  Lady  Lake  angrily. 

"  What  a  wife !  "  cried  Diego  apart.  "  His  lordship  is  quite 
unworthy  of  her.  Now,  I  should  appreciate  such  devotion." 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  slight  movement  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Exeter,  and  something  like  a  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  She  revives !  "  whispered  Lady  Lake  to  her  daughter.  "  We 
shall  soon  learn  the  truth.  I  will  find  a  means  to  make  her 
speak.  Well,  my  lord,"  she  added  aloud,  and  speaking  in  a  sar 
castic  tone,  "  if  you  will  have  it  so,  it  is  idle  to  dispute  it.  But 
what  will  the  countess  say,  when  she  discovers  your  infidelity  ?  " 

On  this  a  brisker  movement  took  place  on  the  couch,  and  a 
hand  was  raised  as  if  to  snatch  away  the  kerchief. 

"  We  have  her,"  whispered  Lady  Lake  triumphantly,  to  her 
daughter.  "  Surely,"  she  proceeded  aloud,  "  the  countess 
will  deeply  resent  the  transfer  of  your  affections  to  her  hand 
maiden." 

Lord  Eoos  saw  the  peril  in  which  he  stood.  A  moment 
more,  and  Lady  Lake  had  gained  her  point,  and  the  countess 
betrayed  herself. 

"  Lady  Exeter  will  place  little  reliance  on  any  representations 
you  may  make,  madam,"  he  said,  giving  particular  significance 
to  his  words,  "  except  so  far  as  they  concern  herself,  and  then 
she  will  take  care  to  refute  them.  As  to  the  circumstance  of 
Gillian  Greenford  visiting  me,  fainting  in  my  arms  (from  excess 
of  timidity,  poor  girl !),  and  being  discovered  by  you  and  Lady 
Uoos  in  that  position,  the  countess  will  laugh  at  it  when  it 
comes  to  her  knowledge — as  why  should  she  do  otherwise  ?  But 
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ene  will  feel  very  differently  when  she  finds  that  you  and  your 
daughter  insist  that  it  was  she  herself,  and  not  her  handmaiden, 
whom  you  beheld.  Eely  on  it,  madam,  Lady  Exeter  will  con 
tradict  that  assertion,  and  disprove  it." 

"  Let  it  be  disproved  now.  Let  the  person  on  that  couch  dis 
close  her  features,  and  we  shall  then  see  whether  she  be  the 
countess  or  Gillian." 

"  Ay,  let  her  do  that,  my  lord, — let  her  speak  to  us,"  urged 
Lady  Eoos. 

"  Diablo  !  how  is  this  request  to  be  complied  with,  I  marvel  ?  " 
said  Diego  apart. 

But  Lord  Eoos  was  too  experienced  a  player  to  be  defeated 
by  this  turn  in  the  game. 

"  Gillian  has  already  been  sufficiently  annoyed,"  he  cried, 
"  and  shall  not  submit  to  this  ordeal.  Besides,  she  has  relapsed 
into  insensibility,  as  you  see." 

"  She  does  what  your  lordship  wills  her,  it  is  clear,"  said  Lady 
Lake,  contemptuously.  "  We  know  what  construction  to  put 
upon  your  refusal." 

"  I  care  not  what  construction  you  put  upon  it,"  cried  Lord 
Eoos,  losing  patience.  "  You  and  Lady  Eoos  may  think  what 
you  please,  and  act  as  you  please.  Enough  for  me  that  you  can 
prove  nothing." 

"  Why,  this  is  m*»*e  like  yourself,  ray  lord,"  retorted  Lady 
Lake  derisively.  "  Having  thrown  aside  the  mask,  you  will 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  further  subterfuge.  The  countess, 
doubtless,  will  imitate  your  example,  lay  aside  her  feigned  in 
sensibility,  and  defy  us.  She  need  be  under  no  apprehension, 
since  she  has  your  own  warrant  that  we  can  prove  nothing." 

"  Your  purpose,  I  perceive,  is  to  irritate  me,  madam,"  cried 
Lord  Eoos,  fiercely ;  "  and  so  far  you  are  likely  to  succeed, 
though  you  fail  in  all  else.  I  have  no  mask  to  throw  off ;  but  if 
you  will  have  me  declare  myself  your  enemy,  I  am  ready  to  do 
so.  Henceforth,  let  there  be  no  terms  kept  between  us — let 
it  be  open  warfare." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  lord.  And  you  will  soon  find  who  will  be 
•worsted  in  the  struggle." 

"  Oh,  do  not  proceed  to  these  fearful  extremities,  dear  mother, 
and  dearest  husband !  "  cried  Lady  Eoos,  turning  from  one  to 
the  other  imploringly.  "  Cease  these  provocations,  I  pray  of 
you.  Be  friends,  and  not  enemies." 

"As  you  please — peace  or  war;  it  is  the  same  to  me,"  said 
Lord  Eoos.  "  Meantime,  I  am  wearied  of  this  scene,  and  must 
put  an  end  to  it.  Diego !  "  And  beckoning  his  servant  to  him, 
he  whispered  some  directions  in  his  ear. 

"  My  lord  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Diego,  as  he  received  his 
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commission.     "  Gillian  shall  be  conveyed  with  all  care  to  her 
chamber." 

"  We  must  have  some  proof  that  she  has  been  here,"  thought 
Lady  Lake.  "  But  how  to  obtain  it  ?  I  have  it.  Take  these," 
she  added,  in  a  whisper  to  her  daughter,  and  giving  a  pair  of 
scissors,  "  and  contrive,  if  possible,  to  sever  a  lock  of  her  hair 
before  she  be  removed." 
.  By  a  look,  Lady  Eoos  promised  compliance. 

"While  this  was  passing,  Diego  had  approached  the  couch  ;  and 
fastening  the  kerchief  securely  round  the  countess's  face,  he 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  moved  towards  the  secret  staircase, 
the  tapestried  covering  of  which  was  held  aside  by  Lord  Eoos, 
to  give  him  passage. 

Eapidly  as  the  Spaniard  moved,  he  did  not  outstrip  Lady  Eoos, 
whose  design  being  favoured  by  the  escape  from  its  confinement 
of  one  of  the  countess's  long  dark  tresses,  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  possessing  herself  of  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  her  mother. 
Lady  Exeter  was  aware  of  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  and  uttered 
a  stifled  cry  ;  but  this  was  attributed  to  the  fright  natural  to  the 
occasion  by  Lord  Eoos,  who  had  not  noticed  what  had  taken 
place,  and  only  caused  him  to  hurry  Diego's  departure.  But 
before  the  latter  had  wholly  disappeared  with  his  burthen,  the 
perfumed  and  silken  tress  of  hair  was  delivered  to  Lady  Lake, 
who  muttered  triumphantly  as  she  received  it, — "  This  will  con- 
vict  her.  She  cannot  escape  us  now." 

The  prize  was  scarcely  concealed  when  Lord  Eoos,  sheathing 
the  sword  which  he  had  hitherto  held  drawn,  advanced  towards 
his  mother-in-law. 

"  Now  that  the  object  of  your  disquietude  is  removed,  madam, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prolong  this  interview,"  he  said. 

"  Have  we,  then,  your  lordship's  permission  to  depart  ? " 
rejoined  Lady  Lake  coldly.  "  We  are  not,  I  presume,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  private  means  of  exit  contrived  for  your 
amorous  adventures,  lest  we  should  make  other  discoveries." 

"  Your  ladyship  will  leave  by  the  way  you  entered,"  rejoined 
Lord  Eoos.  "  I  will  attend  you  to  the  door,  and  unfasten  it 
for  you." 

"  Before  we  go,  I  would  have  a  word  with  my  husband — it 
may  be  my  last,"  said  Lady  Eoos  to  her  mother.  "  I  pray  you 
withdraw  a  little,  that  we  may  be  alone. 

"  Better  not,"  rejoined  Lady  Lake.  But  unable  to  resist  her 
daughter's  imploring  looks,  she  added,  "  Well,  as  you  will.  But 
it  is  useless." 

With  this  she  proceeded  to  the  little  passage,  and  remained 
there. 

As  Lady  Eoos  turned  to  her  husband,  she  saw,  from  the  stem 
K  2 
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and  inflexible  iook  he  had  assumed,  that  any  appeal  made  TO 
him  would  be  unavailing,  and  she  attempted  none.  A  moment 
elapsed  before  she  could  utter  a  word,  and  then,  it  was  only  a 
murmur  to  heaven  for  guidance  and  support. 

"  What  say  you,  Elizabeth  P  "  demanded  Lord  Boos,  thinking 
she  had  addressed  him. 

"  I  asked  for  support  from  on  high,  William,  and  it  has  been 
accorded  to  me,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice.  "  I  can. 
now  speak  to  you.  It  is  not  to  weary  you  with  supplications  or 
reproaches  that  I  thus  detain  you.  1  have  something  to  impart 
to  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  eagerly  listen  to  it.  Come  nearer, 
that  we  may  not  be  overheard." 

Lord  Boos,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused  by  her  manner,  obeyed 
her. 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  he  said. 

"  I  feel  I  am  in  your  way,  William,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  deep 
whisper,  "  and  that  you  desire  my  death.  Nay,  interrupt  me 
not ;  I  am  sure  you  desire  it ;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
desire  will  be  gratified,  and  that  you  will  kill  me." 

"  Kill  you,  Bess !  "  cried  Lord  Boos,  startled.  How  can  you 
imagine  aught  so  frightful  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  power  granted  to  those  who  love  deeply  as  I  do, 
of  seeing  into  the  hearts  of  those  they  love,  and  reading  their 
secrets.  I  have  read  yours,  William.  Nay,  be  not  alarmed.  I 
have  kept  it  to  myself  hitherto,  and  will  keep  it  to  the  end.  You 
wish  me  dead,  I  say  ;  and  you  shall  have  your  wish — but  not  in 
the  way  you  propose.  Having  lost  your  love,  I  am  become  in 
different  to  life — or  rather,  life  is  grown  intolerable  to  me.  But 
though  death  may  be  a  release,  it  must  not  come  from  your 
hand." 

"You  cannot  mean  to  destroy  yourself,  Elizabeth?"  cried 
Lord  Boos,  appalled. 

"  I  mean  to  trouble  you  no  longer.  I  mean  to  make  the  last 
and  greatest  sacrifice  I  can  for  you ;  and  to  save  you  from  a 
crime — or,  if  you  must  share  the  crime,  at  least  to  screen  you 
from  punishment.  Look  here  !  "  she  added,  producing  a  small 
phial.  "  Bid  me  drink  of  this,  and  ere  to-morrow  you  are  free, 
and  I  am  at  rest.  Shall  I  do  it  ?  " 

"No — no,"  rejoined  Lord  Boos,  snatching  the  phial  from  her. 
"  Live,  Bess,  live." 

"  Am  I  to  live  for  you,  William  ?  "  she  cried,  with  inexpres 
sible  joy. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  averted  his  head. 

"  In  mercy  give  me  back  the  phial ! "  she  exclaimed,  again 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

"1  must  refuse  your  request,"  he  replied. 
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"  Have  you  done,  Elizabeth  P  "  demanded  Lady  Lake,  coming 
forth  from  the  passage. 

"  A  moment  more,  mother,"  cried  Lady  Eoos.  "  One  word' — 
one  look  !  "  she  added,  to  her  husband. 

But  he  neither  spoke  to  her  nor  regarded  her. 

"I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  now,  mother,"  said  the  poor 
lady,  faintly. 

"  J^erve  yourself,  weak-hearted  girl,"  said  Lady  Lake,  in  alow 
tone.  "  Bevenge  is  ours." 

"  If  I  could  only  strike  her  without  injuring  him,  I  should  not 
heed,"  thought  Lady  lloos.  "  But  where  he  suffers  I  must  also 
suffer,  and  yet  more  acutely." 

And  scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  she  followed  her  mother 
to  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber,  which  was  unlocked  and 
thrown  open  for  them  by  her  husband.  He  did  not  bid  her 
farewell. 

As  Lady  Lake  passed  forth,  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
said — 

"  To-morrow,  my  lord,  wo  will  ascertain  whether  the  tress  of 
hair  we  have  obtained  from  the  fair  visitant  to  your  chamber 
matches  with  that  of  Gillian  Greenford,  or  with  the  raven  locks 
of  the  countess  of  Exeter." 

And  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by  this  menace,  she 
departed  with  her  daughter  before  Lord  Eoos  could  utter  a 
reply. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

THE     FOUNTAIN     COUET. 

ON  the  morning  after  the  eventful  passage  in  his  life  previously 
related,  our  newly-created  knight  was  standing,  in  a  pensive 
attitude,  beside  the  beautiful  fountain,  adorned  with  two  fair 
statues,  representing  the  queen  of  Love  and  her  son,  heretofore 
described  as  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  quadrangle  of  the 
Palace  of  Theobalds.  Sir  Jocelyn  was  listening  to  the  plashing 
of  the  sparkling  jets  of  water,  as  they  rose  into  the  air,  and 
fell  back  into  the  broad  marble  basin,  and  appeared  to  be 
soothed  by  the  pleasant  sound.  His  breast  had  been  agitated 
by  various  and  conflicting  emotions.  In  an  incredibly  short 
soace  of  time  events  had  occurred,  some  of  which  seemed  likely 
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to  influence  the  whole  of  his  future  career ;  while  one  of  them, 
though  it  had  advanced  him  far  beyond  what  he  could  have 
anticipated,  appeared  likely  to  mar  altogether  his  prospects  of 
happiness. 

Though  the  difficulties,  therefore,  that  surrounded  him  had 
been  unexpectedly  overcome ;  though,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Conde  de  Gondomar,  who  had  followed  up  his  first  success  with 
wonderful  promptitude  and  perseverance,  and  had  dexterously 
contrived,  by  all  the  insidious  arts  of  which  he  was  so  perfect  a 
master,  to  ingratiate  his  protege  still  further  with  the  king,  with 
out  the  protege  himself  being  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  served ;  though  James  himself  appeared  greatly  pleased  with 
him  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  to  which,  owing  to  the  skilful 
management  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  was  invited,  and 
bestowed  such  marked  attention  upon  ihim,  that  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  most  of  the  courtiers  were  excited  by  it ;  though  he 
seemed  on  the  high-road  to  still  greater  favour,  and  was  already 
looked  upon  as  a  rising  favourite,  who  might  speedily  supplant 
others  above  him  in  this  ever-changing  sphere,  if  he  did  not 
receive  a  check ;  though  his  present  position  was  thus  com 
paratively  secure,  and  his  prospects  thus  brilliant,  he  felt  ill 
at  ease,  and  deeply  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  could  not 
acquit  himself  of  blame  for  the  part  he  had  played,  though  invo 
luntarily,  in  the  arrest  of  Hugh  Calveley.  It  was  inexpressibly 
painful  to  him,  and  he  felt  it  as  a  reproach  from  which  he  could 
not  free  himself,  to  have  risen,  however  unexpectedly  on  his  own 
part,  by  the  unfortunate  Puritan's  fall.  How  could  he  ever  face 
Aveliue  again  ?  She  must  regard  him  with  horror  and  detesta 
tion,  as  the  involuntary  cause  of  her  father's  destruction.  A  bar 
had  been  placed  between  them,  which  nothing  could  ever  remove. 
And  though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  suddenly  exalted  far  be 
yond  his  hopes,  yet,  on  the  other,  he  was  as  suddenly  cast  down, 
and  threatened  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  bliss  he  had  in 
view,  the  possession  of  which  he  coveted  far  more  than  wealth  or 
grandeur.  Additional  complexity  had  been  given  to  his  position 
from  the  circumstance  that,  at  De  Gondomar's  secret  instance,  of 
which,  like  all  the  rest,  he  was  unaware,  he  had  been  appointed 
as  officer  in  custody  of  Hugh  Calveley,  until  the  latter,  who  was 
still  detained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  porter's  lodge,  should  be 
removed  to  the  Tower,  or  the  Fleet,  as  his  majesty  might  direct. 
This  post  he  would  have  declined,  had  there  been  a  possibility 
of  doing  so.  Any  plan  he  might  have  formed  of  aiding  the 
prisoner's  escape  was  thus  effectually  prevented,  as  he. could  not 
violate  his  duty ;  and  it  was  probably  with  this  view  that  the 
wily  ambassador  had  obtained  him  the  appointment.  In  fact, 
lie  had  unconsciously  become  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  the 
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hands  of  the  plotting  Spaniard,  who  pulled  the  strings  that 
moved  him  at  pleasure,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  What 
De  Gondomar's  ulterior  designs  were  with  him,  had  not  yet 
become  manifest. 

These  perplexing  thoughts  swept  through  Sir  Jocelyn's  breast, 
as  he  stood  by  the  marble  fountain,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
its  falling  waters. 

While  thus  occupied,  he  perceived  two  persons  issue  from  the 
arched  entrance  fronting  the  gate  (adjoining  the  porter's  lodge, 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  still  detained),  and  make  their  way 
slowly  across  the  quadrangle,  in  the  direction  of  the  cloister  on 
its  eastern  side,  above  which  were  apartments  assigned  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  Sir  Thomas  Lake. 

The  foremost  of  the  two  was  merely  a  yeoman  of  the  guard, 
and  would  not  for  a  moment  have  attracted  Sir  Jocelyn's  attention, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  female  who  accompanied  him,  and  whom 
he  was  evidently  conducting  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake's  rooms,  as  Sir 
Jocelyn  not  only  saw  the  man  point  towards  them,  but  heard  him 
mention  the  secretary  of  state's  name. 

Something  whispsred  him  that  this  closely-hooded  female — 
the  lower  part  of  whose  face  was  shrouded  in  a  muffler,  so  that 
the  eyes  alone  were  visible — was  Aveline.  Little  could  be  dis 
cerned  of  the  features  ;  but  the  exquisitely -proportioned  figure, 
so  simply,  yet  so  tastefully  arrayed,  could  only  be  hers ;  and  if 
he  could  have  doubted  that  it  was  Aveline,  the  suddenness  with 
which  her  looks  were  averted  as  she  beheld  him,  and  the  quick 
ness  with  which  she  stepped  forward,  so  as  even  to  outstrip  her 
companion — these  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  violent  throb 
bing  of  his  own  heart,  convinced  him  he  was  right.  He  would 
have  flown  after  her,  if  he  had  dared ;  would  have  poured  forth, 
all  his  passionate  feelings  to  her,  had  he  been  permitted ;  would 
have  offered  her  his  life,  to  deal  with  as  she  pleased ;  but  his 
fears  restrained  him,  and  he  remained  riveted  to  the  spot,  gazing 
after  her  until  she  entered  the  great  hall  on  the  ground-floor, 
beneath  the  secretary  of  state's  apartments.  Why  she  sought 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  he  could  easily  understand.  It  was  only  from 
him  that  authority  to  visit  her  father  could  be  obtained. 

After  remaining  irresolute  for  a  few  minutes,  fluring  which  tho 
magnificent  structure  around  him  faded  entirely  from  his  view 
like  a  vision  melting  into  air,  and  he  heard  no  more  the  pleasant 
plashing  of  the  fountain,  he  proceeded  to  the  great  hall  near  tho 
cloister,  resolved  to  wait  there  till  her  return. 
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CHAPTEE    XXY. 

SIE  THOMAS   LAKE. 

A  GBAVE-LOOKING  man,  of  a  melancholy  and  severe  aspect,  and 
attired  in  a  loose  robe  of  black  velvet,  was  seated  alone  in  a 
chamber,  the  windows  of  which  opened  upon  the  Fountain  Coui't, 
which  we  have  just  quitted.  He  wore  a  silken  skull-cap,  from 
beneath  which  a  few  grey  hairs  escaped  ;  his  brow  was  furrowed 
with  innumerable  wrinkles,  occasioned  as  much  by  thought  and 
care  as  by  age  ;  his  pointed  beard  and  moustaches  were  almost 
white,  contrasting  strikingly  with  his  dark,  jaundiced  complexion, 
the  result  of  an  atrabilarious  temperament ;  his  person  was  ex 
tremely  attenuated,  and  his  hands  thin  and  bony.  He  had  once 
been  tall,  but  latterly  had  lost  much  of  his  height,  in  consequence 
of  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  bowed  down  his  head  almost 
upon  his  breast,  and  fixed  it  immovably  in  that  position.  His 
features  were  good,  but,  as  we  have  stated,  were  stamped  with 
melancholy,  and  sharpened  by  severity. 

This  person  was  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  secretary  of  state. 

The  table  at  which  he  sat  was  strewn  over  with  official  docu 
ments  and  papers.  He  was  not,  however,  examining  any  of  them, 
but  had  just  broken  the  seal  of  a  private  packet  which  he  had 
received  from  his  wife,  when  an  usher  entered,  and  intimated 
that  a  young  maiden,  who  was  without,  solicited  a  moment's 
audience.  The  request  would  have  been  refused,  if  the  man  had 
not  gone  on  to  say  that  he  believed  the  applicant  was  the  daughter 
of  the  crazy  Puritan  who  had  threatened  the  king's  life  on  the 
previous  day.  On  hearing  this,  Sir  Thomas  consented  to  see 
her,  and  she  was  admitted  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  the  usher  had  retired,  Aveline  unmuffled  herself, 
and,  cold  and  apathetic  as  he  was,  Sir  Thomas  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  her  surpassing  beauty,  unimpaired  even  by  the 
affliction  under  which  she  laboured ;  and  he  consequently  sof 
tened  in  some  degree  the  customary  asperity  of  his  tones  in 
addressing  her. 

"  Who  are  you,  maiden,  and  what  seek  you  ?  "  he  demanded, 
eyeing  her  with  curiosity. 

"  I  am  daughter  to  the  unfortunate  Hugh  Calveley,  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  palace,"  she  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas,  resuming  his 
habitually  severe  expression  ;  "  for  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  very 
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heinous  offender.  The  enormity  of  Hugh  Calveley's  crime, 
which  is  worse  than  parricide,  deprives  him  of  all  human  sympathy 
and  compassion.  In  coming  to  me  you  do  not,  I  presume,  intend 
to  weary  me  with  prayers  for  mercy ;  for  none  is  deserved,  and 
none  will  be  shown.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  utter  a  word 
in  mitigation  of  the  dreadful  sentence  certain  to  be  pronounced 
upon  him  ;  nor  shall  I  advise  the  slightest  clemency  to  be  shown 
him  on  the  part  of  his  majesty.  Such  an  offender  cannot  be  too 
severely  punished.  I  do  not  say  this,"  he  continued,  somewhat 
softening  his  harshness,  "  to  aggravate  the  distress  and  shame 
you  naturally  feel ;  but  I  wish  to  check  at  once  any  hopes  you 
may  have  formed.  Yet,  though  I  have  no  pity  for  him,  I  have 
much  for  you,  since,  doubtless,  you  are  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  your  father's  atrocious  design — happily  prevented.  And  I 
would  therefore  say  to  you,  shut  out  all  feelings  for  him  from 
your  heart.  The  man  who  raises  his  hand  against  his  sovereign 
cuts  off  by  the  act  all  ties  of  kindred  and  love.  Affection  is 
changed  to  abhorrence ;  and  such  detestation  does  his  horrible 
offence  inspire,  that  those  or  his  own  blood  are  bound  to  shun 
him,  lest  he  derive  comfort  and  consolation  from  their  presence. 
Thus  considered,  you  are  no  longer  his  daughter,  for  he  has 
himself  severed  the  links  between  you.  You  no  longer  owe  him 
filial  duty  and  regard,  for  to  such  he  is  no  more  entitled.  Leave 
him  to  his  fate ;  and,  if  possible,  for  ever  obliterate  his  memory 
from  your  breast." 

"  You  counsel  what  I  can  never  perform,  honourable  sir,"  re 
plied  Aveline ;  "  and  were  he  even  branded  like  Cain,  I  could 
not  shut  my  heart  towards  him.  Nothing  can  make  me  forget 
that  I  am  his  daughter.  That  his  offence  will  be  dreadfully 
expiated,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  if  I  can  alleviate  his  sufferings  in 
any  way,  I  will  do  so  ;  and  I  will  never  cease  to  plead  for  mercy 
for  him.  And  O  honourable  sir!  you  regard  his  offence  in 
a  darker  light  than  it  deserves.  You  treat  him  as  if  he  had 
actually  accomplished  the  direful  purpose  attributed  to  him  : 
whereas  nothing  has  been  proven  against  him  beyond  the  pos 
session  of  a  weapon,  which  he  might  keep  about  his  person  for 
self-defence." 

"  The  plea  you  urge  is  futile,  maiden,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas  ; 
"  he  is  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth,  for  his  own  lips  have 
avowed  his  criminal  intentions." 

"  Still,  it  was  but  the  intention,  honourable  sir  !" 

"  In  such  cases,  the  intention  is  equal  to  the  crime — at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  law  and  justice.  No  plea  will  save  Hugh  Calveley. 
Of  that  rest  assured." 

"  One  plea  may  be  urged  for  him,  which,  whether  it  avail  or 
not,  is  the  truth,  and  shall  be  made.  It  is  painful  to  speak  of  my 
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father  as  I  must  now  do  ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Of  late 
years  he  has  been  subject  to  strange  mental  hallucinations,  which 
have  bordered  close  upon  madness,  if  they  have  not  reached  that 
terrible  point.  Nocturnal  vigils,  fastings,  and  prayers,  have 
affected  his  health.  He  has  denied  himself  sufficient  rest,  and 
has  only  partaken  of  food  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  nature, 
and  no  more.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  strange  fancies 
have  troubled  his  brain  ;  that  at  dead  of  night,  when  alone  in  his 
chamber,  he  has  imagined  that  visions  have  appeared  to  him ; 
that  voices  have  spoken — awful  voices — talking  of  prophecies, 
lamentations  and  judgments,  and  charging  him  with  a  mighty 
and  terrible  mission.  All  these  things  I  have  heard  from  his  own 
lips,  and  I  have  heard  and  seen  much  more,  which  has  satisfied 
me  that  his  intellects  are  disordered,  and  that  he  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  his  actions." 

"  If  such  be  the  case,  he  should  have  been  kept  under  restraint, 
and  not  suffered  to  go  abroad,"  said  Sir  Thomaa.  "  Such  mad- 
rnen  are  highly  mischievous  and  dangerous.  Much  blame  rests 
with  you,  maiden." 

"  The  whole  blame  is  mine  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  confess  my 
error — my  crime — and  will  atone  for  it  willingly  with  my  life, 
provided  he  be  spared.  If  a  sacrifice  must  be  made,  let  me  be 
the  victim." 

"  There  is  no  sacrifice,  and  no  victim,"  returned  Sir  Thomas, 
gravely,  though  he  was  not  unmoved  by  her  filial  devotion. 
"There  is  an  offender,  and  there  will  be  justice;  and  justice 
must  be  satisfied.  Inexorable  as  fate,  her  dread  sentences  can 
not  be  averted." 

"  Oh,  honourable  sir !  you  may  one  day  recall  those  words ; 
for  which  of  us  can  hold  himself  free  from  offence  ?  My  father 
is  not  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  ;  or  if  he  be,  I  am  equally 
culpable,  since  I  ought  to  have  prevented  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  that  I  did  not  follow 
him  when  he  parted  from  me  yesterday !  " 

"Let  me  hear  how  that  occurred,  maiden?"  asked  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  It  chanced  in  this  way,  sir.  I  have  already  described  my 
father's  state  of  mind,  and  the  distempered  view  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  take  of  all  things.  Yesterday,  May-day  sports 
were  held  in  the  village  of  Tottenham,  where  we  dwelt ;  and  as 
such  things  are  an  abomination  in  his  sight,  he  took  upon  him  to 
reprove  the  actors  in  the  pastimes.  They  who  witnessed  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion  would  hardly  hold  him  to  be  under  the 
due  control  of  reason.  Amongst  the  spectators  was  the  son  of 
an  old  friend,  whose  name  having  accidentally  reached  my  father, 
he  invited  him  into  the  house,  and  a  misunderstanding  having 
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arisen  between,  them,  the  latter  suddenly  left — dismissed  almost 
with  rudeness.  On  his  departure,  my  father  was  greatly  dis 
turbed — more  so  than  I  have  ever  seen  him.  After  a  while,  he 
withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  as  was  his  habit,  to  pray,  and  I 
hoped  would  become  tranquillized ;  but  the  veiy  reverse 
happened,  for  when  he  re-appeared,  I  saw  at  once  that  a  fearful 
change  had  taken  place  in  him.  His  eye  blazed  with  preter 
natural  light,  his  gestures  were  wild  and  alarming,  and  his 
language  full  of  menace  and  denunciation.  He  again  spoke  of 
his  mission  from  Heaven,  and  said  that  its  execution  could  no 
longer  be  delayed." 

"  This  should  have  bsen  a  warning  to  you,"  observed  Sir 
Thomas,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  It  should,  honourable  sir.  But  I  did  not  profit  by  it.  I 
knew  and  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  under  the  dominion  oi' 
reason — that  he  was  labouring  under  some  terrible  delusion  that 
approached  its  crisis  ;  but  I  did  not  check  him.  I  yielded  passive 
obedience  to  his  injunction  that  I  should  depart  instantly  with 
an  old  servant  to  London ;  and  I  agreed  to  tarry  at  a  house 
.  which  he  mentioned  till  I  heard  from  him.  I  had  sad  forebodings 
that  I  should  never  hear  from  him  again — or  if  I  did,  that  the 
tidings  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all ;  but  I  obeyed.  I  could 
not,  indeed,  resist  his  will.  I  set  forth  with  my  attendant,  and 
my  father  parted  with  us  at  the  door.  He  placed  money  in  my 
hand,  and  bade  me  farewell !  but  in  such  a  tone,  and  with  such. 
a  look,  that  I  felt  his  senses  were  gone,  and  I  would  have  stayed 
him,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  Breaking  from  my  embrace,  he 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  which  was  ready  saddled,  and  rode  off, 
taking  the  direction  of  Edmonton ;  while  I,  with  a  heart  full  of 
distress  and  misgiving,  pursued  my  way  to  London.  Ere  mid 
night,  my  sad  presentiments  were  verified.  A  messenger  traced 
me  out,  bringing  intelligence  of  the  direful  event  that  had 
happened,  and  informing  me  that  my  father  was  a  prisoner  at 
Theobalds.  As  soon  as  I  could  procure  means  of  reaching  the 
palace,  I  set  forth,  and  arrived  here  about  an  hour  ago,  when, 
failing  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  my  father,  who 
is  closely  confined,  and  none  suffered  to  come  near  him  save 
with  authority  from  the  secretary  of  state,  I  sought  an  audience 
of  you,  honourable  sir,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  grant  me 
permission  to  see  him." 

"  If  I  do  grant  it,  the  interview  must  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  officer  to  whom  his  custody  has  been  committed,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas.  "  With  this  restriction,  I  am  willing  to  sign  an 
order  for  you." 

"  Be  it  as  you  please,  honourable  sir  j  and  take  iny  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  the  grace." 
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Sir  Thomas  struck  a  small  bell  upon  the  table,  and  the  usher 
appeared  at  the  summons. 

"  Bid  the  officer  in  charge  of  Hugh  Calveley  attend  me,"  he 
•aid. 

The  man  bowed,  and  departed. 

Sir  Thomas  Lake  then  turned  to  the  paper  "which  he  had  just 
opened  before  Aveline's  appearance,  and  was  soon  so  much 
engrossed  by  it  that  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence. 
His  countenance  became  gloomier  and  more  austere  as  he  read 
on,  and  an  expression  of  pain — almost  a  groan — escaped  him.  He 
appeared  then  to  feel  sensible  that  he  had  committed  an  indis 
cretion,  for  he  laid  down  the  paper,  and,  as  if  forcibly  diverting 
himself  from  its  contents,  addressed  Aveline. 

"  What  you  have  said  respecting  your  father's  condition  of 
mind,"  he  observed,  "  by  no  means  convinces  me  that  it  is  so 
unsound  as  to  render  him  irresponsible  for  his  actions.  It  were 
to  put  a  charitable  construction  upon  his  conduct  to  say  that  no 
one  but  a  madman  could  be  capable  of  it ;  but  there  was  too 
much  consistency  in  what  he  has  said  and  done  to  admit  of  such 
an  inference.  But  for  the  interposition  of  another  person  he 
owned  that  he  would  have  killed  the  king ;  and  the  disappoint 
ment  he  exhibited  and  the  language  he  used  proved  such  to  have 
been  his  fixed  intention.  His  mind  may  have  been  disturbed ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  All  who  meditate  great  crimes,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  not  entirely  masters  of  themselves.  Yet  for  that 
reason  they  are  not  to  be  exempt  from  punishment.  He  who  is 
sane  enough  to  conceive  an  act  of  wickedness,  to  plan  its  execu 
tion,  and  to  attempt  to  perpetrate  it,  although  he  may  be  in 
other  respects  of  unsettled  mind,  is  equally  amenable  to  the  law, 
and  ought  equally  to  suffer  for  his  criminality  with  him  who  has 
a  wiser  and  sounder  head  upon  his  shoulders." 

Aveline  attempted  no  reply,  but  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  usher  to 
admit  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey. 

The  emotion  displayed  by  the  young  couple  when  thus  brought 
together  passed  unnoticed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  as  he  was 
occupied  at  the  moment  in  writing  the  authority  for  Aveline, 
and  did  not  raise  his  eyes  towards  them. 

"  Are  you  the  officer  to  whom  my  father's  custody  has  been 
intrusted  ?  "  exclaimed  Aveline,  as  soon  as  she  could  give  utter 
ance  to  her  surprise. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  question,  mistress  ?  "  demanded  Sir 
Thomas,  looking  up.  "  What  can  it  signify  to  you  who  hath 
custody  of  your  father,  provided  good  care  be  taken  of  him  ? 
There  is  a  Latin  maxim  which  his  majesty  cited  at  the  banquet 
!ast  night — Etiani  aconito  inest  rcmcdium — and  which  may  be 
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freely  rendered  by  our  homely  saying,  that  '  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  bloweth  nobody  good  luck ;'  and  this  hath  proved  true  with 
Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey — for  the  gust  that  hath  wrecked  your 
father  hath  driven  him  into  port,  where  he  now  rides  securely  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  king's  favour.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  it  was  by  Sir  Jocelyn  that  his  majesty's  life  was 
preserved." 

"  The  king  preserved  by  him  ? "  exclaimed  Aveline,  in 
bewilderment. 

"  Ay,  marry  and  indeed,  young  mistress,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas. 
"  He  arrested  the  fell  traitor ;  was  knighted  on  the  spot  for  the 
service  by  the  king ;  was  invited  afterwards  to  the  grand  banquet 
in  the  evening,  and  received  with  more  distinction  than  any  other 
guest :  and  he  is  now,  as  you  find,  intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
the  prisoner.  Thus,  if  your  father  has  done  little  good  to  him 
self,  he  hath  done  much  to  Sir  Jocelyn." 

Aveline  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  anguish. 

"No  more  of  this,  I  entreat,  Sir  Thomas,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  It  is  right  she  should  hear  the  truth,"  replied  the  secretary 
of  state.  "  Here  is  her  authority  for  admittance  to  her  father," 
lie  continued,  giving  it  to  him.  "  It  must  take  place  in  your 
presence,  Sir  Jocelyn.  And  you  will  pay  strict  attention  to  what 
they  say,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  for  you  will  have  to  report 
all  that  passes  between  them  to  the  council.  Something  may 
arise  to  implicate  the  girl  herself,  so  let  nought  escape  you.  Be 
vigilant  in  your  office,  as  is  needful.  I  mention  this,  as  you  are 
new  to  it.  If  the  prisoner  continues  obstinate,  as  he  hath  hitherto 
shown  himself,  threaten  him  with  the  torture.  The  rack  will 
certainly  be  applied  when  he  reaches  the  Tower.  I  need  not 
give  you  further  instructions,  I  think,  Sir  Jocelyn.  Be  pleased 
to  return  to  me  when  the  interview  is  over." 

Upon  this,  he  bowed  gravely,  and  sounded  the  bell  for  the 
usher.  Unable  to  offer  any  remonstrance,  Sir  Jocelyn  approached 
Aveline,  who  could  scarcely  support  herself,  with  the  intention 
of  offering  her  assistance ;  but  she  shrank  from  him,  and  again 
muffling  her  face,  went  forth,  while  he  slowly  followed  her. 
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CHAPTER  X5VL 

THE      FOEGED      CONFESSION. 

SOMS  little  time  had  elapsed  since  Aveline's  departure  on  her 
sorrowful  errand,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  still  alone,  and  once 
more  deeply  engrossed  in  the  consideration  of  the  document, 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  occasioned  him  so  much  dis 
quietude;  and  the  feeling  by  no  means  diminished  when  the 
usher  entered  and  announced  Lady  Lake.  Severe  and  inflexible 
as  we  have  described  him,  the  secretary  of  state  was  generally 
yielding  enough  towards  his  lady,  of  whom  he  stood  in  great 
awe,  and  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost  deference ;  but  on 
this  occasion  contrary  to  habitude,  he  received  her  very  coldly, 
and  without  rising,  motioned  her  to  a  seat  beside  him.  Dis 
regarding  the  want  of  attention,  which  under  other  circumstances 
she  would  have  resented,  Lady  Lake  took  the  seat  indicated 
without  remark,  and  continued  silent  till  the  usher  had  retired. 
Then  turning  quickly  towards  her  husband,  and  fixing  an  inquir 
ing  look  upon  him,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  What  think  you  of  this  document,  Sir  Thomas  P  " 

"  This  forgery  ?  "  he  rejoined,  in  the  same  tone,  but  without 
raising  his  eyes  towards  her. 

"Ay,  this  forgery,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,"  she  returned. 
"  Let  me  have  your  opinion  upon  it.  Is  it  as  it  should  be  ?  Are 
its  expressions  such  as  would  be  used  by  a  guilty  woman,  like 
the  countess,  imploring  pity,  and  seeking  to  shield  herself  from 
disgrace  ?  Do  you  find  fault  with  it  ?  Can  it  be  amended  in 
any  particular  P  " 

"  I  find  such  grave  fault  with  it,"  replied  the  secretary  of 
state,  still  without  looking  up,  "that  I  would  amend  it  by 
casting  it  into  the  flames.  Lady  Lake,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
you.  This  is  a  fearful  crime  you  would  commit,  and  severely 
punishable  by  the  law.  You  may  excuse  it  to  yourself,  because 
you  have  an  end  in  view  which  seems  to  justify  the  means ; 
but  the  excuse  will  not  avail  you  with  others.  You  have  said 
that  in  a  conflict  with  one  so  cunning  and  unscrupulous  as  our 
noble  son-in-law,  you  are  compelled  to  fight  him  with  his  own 
weapons — to  meet  trick  with  trick,  manoeuvre  with  manoeuvre ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  would  more  easily  defeat  him  by 
straightforward  means.  Be  ruled  by  me  in  this  one  instance. 
Abandon  a  scheme  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  consequences 
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I  shudder  to  contemplate ;  and  let  this  fabricated  confession  be 
destroyed." 

"  Give  it  me,"  she  cried,  snatching  the  paper  from  him.  "  You 
•were  ever  timid,  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  if  you  had  not  lacked  courage, 
this  expedient  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Odious  and  dan 
gerous  as  it  is,  the  measure  is  forced  upon  me,  and  I  shall  not 
shrink  from  it.  But  you  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  play  any 
part  in  the  transaction.  I  alone  will  do  it.  I  alone  will  be 
responsible  for  all  that  may  ensue." 

"  We  shall  all  be  responsible  !  "  he  rejoined.  "  You  will  not 
only  ruin  yourself,  but  all  your  family,  if  this  fearful  step  be 
taken.  Hitherto  we  have  had  right  on  our  side,  but  henceforth 
we  shall  be  more  culpable  than  the  others." 

'\I  am  resolved  upon  the  course,"  cried  Lady  Lake,  "and 
all  your  arguments,  all  your  warnings,  will  not  dissuade  me 
from  it ;  so  you  may  spare  your  breath,  Sir  Thomas.  As  you 
see,  I  have  omitted  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  have  only 
made  the  countess  confess  her  criminality  with  Lord  Koos,  and 
of  this  we  have  had  abundant  proofs;  nay,  we  should  have 
them  still,  if  those  condemnatory  letters  of  hers,  which  had 
come  into  our  possession,  had  not  been  stolen.  That  mischance 
necessitates  the  present  measure.  Having  managed  to  deprive 
us  of  our  weapons,  Lord  Boos  thinks  himself  secure.  But  he 
will  find  his  mistake  when  this  document  is  produced  to  con 
found  him." 

"  I  tremble  at  the  thought,"  groaned  the  secretary  of  state. 

"  These  fears  are  worse  than  womanish,"  exclaimed  his  lady. 
"  Shake  them  off,  and  be  yourself.  Who  is  to  prove  that  the 
confession  proceeds  not  from  the  countess?  ISTot  she  herself ; 
since  no  one  will  believe  her.  Not  Lord  Boos  ;  for  he  will  be 
equally  discredited.  ISTot  Diego ;  for  his  testimony  would  be 
valueless.  The  countess's  handwriting  has  been  so  skilfully 
imitated,  that  the  falsification  cannot  be  detected.  Compare 
it  with  this  note  written  by  herself  to  Lady  Koos,  and  which, 
though  it  proves  nothing,  has  so  far  answered  my  purpose. 
Compare,  I  say,  the  writing  of  the  confession  and  the  sig 
nature  with  this  note,  and  declare  if  you  can  discern  any 
difference  between  them.  As  to  the  signatures  of  Lord  Boos 
and  Diego  affixed  to  the  document,  they  are  equally  well 
simulated." 

"That  the  forgery  is  skilfully  executed  I  do  not  deny," 
replied  the  secretary  of  state  ;  "  and  that  circumstance,  though 
it  does  not  lessen  the  crime,  may  lessen  the  chance  of  detection. 
Since  nothing  I  can  urge  will  turn  you  from  your  design,  and 
you  are  determined  to  employ  this  dangerous  instrument,  at  least 
oe  cautious  in  its  use.  Terrify  Lord  Boos  with  it,  if  you  choose. 
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Threaten  to  lay  it  before  the  earl  of  Exeter — before  the  king 
himself— in  case  of  our  son-in-law's  non-compliance  with  your 
demands.  But  beware  how  you  proceed  further.  Do  not  part 
with  it  for  a  moment ;  so  that,  if  need  be,  you  may  destroy  it. 
Do  you  heed  me,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  replied.  "  Be  assured  I  will  act  with 
due  caution.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  coming  round  to  my 
views,  and  are  disposed  to  countenance  the  measure." 

"  I  countenance  it ! "  exclaimed  the  secretary  of  state,  in  alarm. 
"  No  such  thing.  I  disapprove  of  it  entirely,  and  cannot  suffi 
ciently  reprehend  it.  But,  as  I  well  know,  when  you  have  once 
made  up  your  mind,  the  fiend  himself  cannot  turn  you  from 
your  purpose,  I  give  you  the  best  counsel  I  can  under  the  cir 
cumstances.  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  had  never  been  consulted  upon  it — never  even  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  project.  However,  as  you  have  gone 
so  far  with  me,  you  may  go  a  step  further,  and  let  me  know 
what  story  you  mean  to  attach  to  this  confession  ?  How  will 
you  feign  to  have  obtained  it  P  " 

"  The  statement  I  shall  make  will  be  this,  and  it  will  be  borne 
out  by  so  many  corroborative  circumstances,  that  it  will  be  im 
possible  to  contradict  it.  You  observe  that  the  document  is 
dated  on  the  10th  of  April  last.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  it 
is  so  dated.  On  that  day  I  and  our  daughter,  Lady  Boos,  attended 
by  her  maid,  Sarah  Swarton,  proceeded  to  the  earl  of  Exeter's 
residence  at  Wimbledon,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview 
with  the  countess,  and  we  then  saw  ner  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Boos  and  his  servant  Diego." 

"But  you  gained  nothing  by  the  journey?  "  remarked  her 
husband. 

"Your  pardon,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  rejoined;  "I  gained  this 
confession.  On  the  way  back  I  reflected  upon  what  had 
occurred,  and  I  thought  how  flushed  with  triumph  I  should 
have  been  if,  instead  of  meeting  with  discomfiture,  I  had 
gained  my  point, — if  I  had  brought  the  haughty  countess  to 
her  knees — had  compelled  her  to  write  out  and  sign  a  full 
avowal  of  her  guilt,  coupled  with  supplications  for  forgiveness 
from  my  injured  daughter  and  myself, — and,  as  a  refinement 
of  revenge,  had  forced  Lord  Boos  and  his  servant  to  attest 
by  their  signatures  the  truth  of  the  confession!  I  thought 
of  this ;  and  incensed  that  I  had  not  done  it,  resolved  it  should 
be  done." 

"An  ill  resolve,"  muttered  her  husband. 

"  In  Luke  Hatton,  our  apothecary,  I  had  the  man  for  my 
purpose,"  pursued  Lady  Lake.  "  Aware  of  his  marvellous 
talent  for  imitating  any  writing  he  pleased, — aware,  also, 
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that  I  could  entirely  rely  upon  him,-r-I  resolved  to  call  in  hia 
aid." 

"  Imprudent  woman  !  You  have  placed  yourself  wholly  in  his 
power !  "  groaned  Sir  Thomas.  "  Suppose  he  should  betray  the 
terrible  trust  you  have  reposed  in  him  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  betray  it,"  replied  Lady  Lake.  "  He  is  too 
deeply  implicated  in  the  matter  not  to  keep  silence  for  his  own 
sake.  But  to  proceed.  The  document,  such  as  you  see  it,  was 
drawn  out  by  myself  and  transcribed  by  Luke  Hatton,  and  the 
writing  so  admirably  counterfeited,  that  Lady  Exeter  herself 
may  well  doubt  if  it  be  not  her  own.  Then,  as  to  the  circum 
stances,  they  will  all  bear  me  out.  "We  were  known  to  have 
been  at  Wimbledon  on  the  day  in  question.  We  were  known  to 
have  had  an  interview  with  Lady  Exeter,  at  which  Lord  Roos 
and  Diego  were  present.  The  interview  was  private,  and,  there 
fore,  no  one  can  tell  what  took  place  at  it ;  but  the  probabilities 
are,  that  what  I  shall  assert  really  did  occur." 

Sir  Thomas  signified  his  assent,  and  she  went  on. 

"  The  plot  is  well  contrived,  and,  with  prudent  management, 
cannot  fail  of  success.  We  have  the  time  of  the  supposed  occur 
rence — the  actors  in  it — and  the  scene, — for  I  shall  describe  the 
particular  room  in  which  the  interview  really  did  take  place ; 
and  I  shall  further  bring  forward  Sarah  Swarton,  who  will 
declare  that  she  was  concealed  behind  the  hangings,  and  heard 
the  countess  read  over  the  confession  before  she  signed  it." 

"Another  party  to  the  affair, — and  a  woman!"  ejaculated 
Sir  Thomas.  "The  dangers  of  discovery  are  multiplied  a 
hundredfold." 

"  The  danger  exists  only  in  your  imagination,"  said  his  lady. 
"  Come,  admit,  Sir  Thomas,  that  the  scheme  is  well  contrived,  and 
that  they  must  be  cunning,  indeed,  if  they  escape  from  the  meshes 
I  have  woven  for  them." 

"  You  have  displayed  ingenuity  enough,  I  am  free  to  own,  if 
it  had  been  directed  to  a  better  end  ;  but  in  the  best-contrived 
scheme  some  flaw  is  ever  found  which  is  sure  to  mar  it." 

"  You  can  detect  no  flaw  in  this,  I  am  persuaded,  Sir  Thomas. 
If  you  can,  let  me  know  it." 

"  Nay,  it  is  only  when  too  late  that  such  things  are  found  out ; 
the  supposed  armour  of  proof  is  then  found  wanting  at  some 
vital  point.  However,  I  will  say  no  more,"  he  observed,  per 
ceiving  her  impatience.  "What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 
Have  you  prepared  our  daughter?  Will  she  consent  to  aid 
you  ?  " 

"  She  will,"  replied  Lady  Lake.  "  I  had  some  difficulty  with 
her  at  first ;  but  I  found  means  to  overrule  her  scruples,  and 
she  consented  at  last  to  act  as  I  desired,  provided  all  other  meaua 
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failed  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view.  And  they  have  failed, 
since  we  have  lost  those  letters ;  for  though  I  have  one  other 
proof  left  which  might,  perhaps,  be  adduced,  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Thomas,  quickly. 

"  You  shall  know  anon,"  she  answered.  "  Suffice  it,  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  present 
measure,  and  have  delayed  its  execution  to  the  last  moment." 

"  But  that  proof  of  which  you  were  speaking  ?  "  cried  Sir 
Thomas.  "  Let  me  hear  it.  Perhaps  it  may  obviate  the  neces 
sity  of  this  dangerous  proceeding." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  But  you  shall  judge.  Last  night,  our 
daughter  and  myself  obtained  secret  admittance  to  Lord 
Iloos's  chamber,  and  we  found  the  countess  there,  and  fainting 
in  his  arms." 

"  Why,  that  is  enough  to  convict  them !  You  want  nothing 
more." 

"  Hear  me  to  an  end,  and  you  will  change  your  opinion. 
Placing  the  inanimate  countess  on  a  couch,  and  covering  her 
face  with  a  handkerchief,  Lord  Roos  had  the  effrontery  to  assert 
that  we  were  mistaken ;  insisting  that  it  was  not  Lady  Exeter 
we  beheld,  but  her  handmaiden,  Gillian  Greenford;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  perfidious  knave,  Diego,  in  confirmation  of  his 
assertion." 

"  But  you  did  not  leave  without  satisfying  yourselves  of  the 
truth  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Thomas. 

"  His  lordship  took  care  we  should  have  no  means  of  doing 
so,"  she  answered.  "  He  caused  Diego  to  convey  her  away  by 
a  secret  staircase." 

"'Sdeath!  that  was  unlucky.  "You  have  no  proof,  then, 
that  it  was  the  countess  you  beheld?" 

"  Nothing  beyond  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  was  secured  by 
Lady  Boos  as  the  man  was  removing  her." 

"  That  may  be  enough,"  cried  the  secretary  of  state ;  "  and 
prevent  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  frightful  expedient. 
We  must  see  the  girl  and  interrogate  her.  Gillian  Greenford, 
you  say,  she  is  called.  She  shall  be  brought  hither  at  once." 

"  It  is  possible  she  may  be  without,"  returned  Lady  Lake. 
"  Before  1  came  here,  I  summoned  her  in  your  name." 

"We  will  see,"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  striking  upon  the  bell.  And 
the  usher,  appearing  to  the  summons,  informed  him  that  in  effect 
the  damsel  in  question  was  in  attendance.  "  She  seems  much 
alarmed,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  usher,  "  and  has  with  her  a  young 
man,  who  appears  to  take  a  tender  interest  in  her,  and  wishes 
to  be  present  at  the  investigation." 

"  Let  him  come  in  v.-ith  her,"  said  the  secretary  of  state.    And 
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seeing  the  uslier  pause,  lie  inquired  if  lie  had  anything  further 
to  say. 

"  His  excellency  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  my  Lord  Rocs 
are  without,  and  desire  admittance,"  replied  the  man. 

Sir  Thomas  consulted  his  lady  by  a  look ;  and  as  she  made  no 
objection,  he  signified  his  pleasure  that  they  should  be  admitted, 
and  accordingly  the  door  was  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of 
all  the  persons  mentioned. 

Gillian  came  first,  and  seemed  much  embarrassed  by  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself.  She  had  been  well  tutored 
for  the  part  she  had  to  play ;  but  the  instructions  she  had  re 
ceived  entirely  fled  from  her  mind  as  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  two  such  awful  personages  as  Sir  Thomas  Lake  and 
his  lady,  both  of  whom  fixed  keen  glances  upon  her.  Feeling 
ready  to  drop  with  fright,  she  looked  at  Dick  Taverner,  as  if 
imploring  his  support ;  but  this  Dick  declined  to  afford.  His 
jealousy  having  been  roused  by  what  he  had  heard,  he  determined 
to  be  governed  in  his  conduct  towards  her  by  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  Accordingly,  though  it  cost  him  an  effort,  he 
held  back.  As  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  appeared,  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  arose  and  made  him  a  profound  salutation,  which  was 
returned  with  equal  ceremony  by  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  take  a  seat,  but  remained  standing 
with  Lord  Boos,  whose  presence  was  acknowledged  by  a  cold  and 
distant  bow  from  his  father-in-law.  The  young  nobleman  did 
not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  disconcerted  by  the  reception 
lie  met  with,  or  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  the  investigation. 
He  jested  apart  with  De  Gondomar,  and  both  he  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  appeared  greatly  amused  by  Gillian's  embarrassment. 
Behind  him  stood  his  servant,  Diego. 

"  You  are  handmaiden  to  the  countess  of  Exeter,  J.  presume  ?  " 
demanded  Lady  Lake  of  the  damsel. 

"  I  am,  my  lady,"  she  answered. 

"  The  girl  does  not  look  as  if  the  imputations  cast  upon  her 
character  can  be  true,"  observed  Sir  Thomas  Lake. 

As  this  was  said,  poor  Gillian  became  suffused  with  blushes, 
and  hung  her  head. 

"  Before  I.  put  any  further  questions  to  her,"  remarked  Lady 
Lake,  "  I  will  ask  Lord  Koos  if  he  still  persists  in  affirming 
that  it  was  this  damsel  who  visited  him  last  night  ?  " 

Dick  Taverner  looked  as  if  hia  fate  depended  upon  tho 
response  the  young  nobleman  might  make  to  the  inquiry. 

"  J.  must  decline  to  answer  your  ladyship's  question,"  returned 
Lord  Hoos. 

"  Why  cannot  he  speak  out  P  "  muttered  Dick,  "  This  un 
certainty  is  worse  than  anvthing." 

£  a 
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"  What  says  the  damsel  herself?  "  observed  Sir  Thomas  Lake, 
"  Does  she  admit  the  charge  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  expect  her  to  do  that,  Sir  Thomas,"  interposed 
Lord  Boos. 

"  I  expect  her  to  answer  my  question,"  rejoined  the  secretary 
of  state,  sharply.  "  Were  you  in  Lord  Eoos's  room  last 
night  ?  "  he  added,  to  Gillian. 

"Oh,  dear!  I  am  ready  to  faint,"  she  exclaimed.  "Catch 
me,  Dick — catch  me !  " 

"  Answer  '  yes  '  or  '  no,'  or  I  won't,"  he  rejoined. 

"Well,  then,  'yes  ! '  if  I  must  say  something,"  she  replied. 

Poor  Dick  fell  back,  as  if  struck  by  a  shot. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  cried  Sir  Thomas. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Dick,  recovering  himself.  "  I  don't 
believe  she  could  do  such  a  wicked  thing.  Besides,  it  was  the 
foreign  ambassador,  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  De  Gondo- 
mar,  "  who  seemed  most  enamoured  of  her  yesterday ;  and  I 
shouldn't  have  been  so  much  surprised  if  she  had  gone  to  see 
him.  Perhaps  she  did,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  poor 
damsel,  who  again  hung  her  head. 

"  I  can  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that  such  was  not  the  case," 
observed  De  Gondomar. 

"  Have  you  the  lock  of  her  hair  with  you?  "  whispered  Sir 
Thomas  to  his  lady. 

"  I  have,"  she  replied,  taking  &  small  packet  from  her  bosom. 

The  movement  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Lord  Eoos  and  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  between  whom  an  almost  imperceptible 
smile  passed. 

"  If  you  have  put  all  the  interrogations  you  desire  to  make  to 
Gillian,  madam,"  said  Lord  Eoos  to  his  mother-in-law,  "  perhaps 
she  may  be  permitted  to  depart?  The  situation  cannot  be 
agreeable  to  her." 

"  A  moment  more,  my  lord,"  cried  Lady  Lake.  "  If  I  detain 
her,  it  is  to  clear  her  character.  I  know  her  to  be  perfectly 
innocent." 

At  this  announcement  Dick  Taverner's  countenance  bright 
ened,  and  he  extended  his  arms  towards  Gillian,  who  gladly 
availed  herself  of  his  support. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  was  not  the  person  I  surprised  in  your 
chamber  last  night,"  continued  Lady  Lake. 

"  Indeed,  madam !     How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conviction  ?" 

"  Because  that  person's  hair  was  jet  black,  whereas  Gillian's, 
as  we  see,  is  of  the  exactly  opposite  colour." 

Dick  Taverner  could  not  help  pressing  his  lips  against  the 
back  of  the  pretty  damsel's  neck  as  this  was  uttered. 

"  Your  proof  of  this,  madam  P"  demanded  Lord  Eoos. 
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"  Behold  it !"  she  cried.  "  This  lock  of  hair  was  cut  off  before 
your  visitant  escaped,  and  has  remained  in  my  possession  ever 
since.  Ha  !  how  is  this  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  unfolded  the 
packet,  and  disclosed  a  tress  of  fair  hair,  evidently  matching 
Gillian's  lint-white  locks.  "What  transformation  has  taken 
place  !  Witchcraft  has  been  practised.  This  is  the  countess's 
work." 

"  The  minion  must  have  been  there,  after  all,"  cried  Dick 
Taverner,  thrusting  Gillian  from  him. 

"  The  charge  of  witchcraft  will  not  serve  your  turn,  madam," 
said  Lord  Boos,  derisively.  "  The  explanation  is  simple.  Your 
eyes  have  deceived  you." 

"Most  palpably,"  cried  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  who  had 
caught  Gillian  in  his  arms,  as  the  jealous  apprentice  cast  her 
from  him.  "I  am  afraid  her  ladyship  cannot  see  very  clearly." 

"  I  see  clearly  enough  that  a  trick  has  been  practised  upon 
me,"  Lady  Lake  rejoined,  sharply.  "  But  let  Lord  Boos  look  to 
liimself.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  and  a  terrible  one  it  shall 
be." 

"  Do  not  commit  yourself,"  said  Sir  Thomas  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Your  business  here  is  at  an  end,  fair  maiden,"  said  the 
Conde  de  Gondomar  to  Gillian ;  "  and,  as  your  lover  abandons 
you,  I  am  ready  to  take  charge  of  you." 

So  saying  he  led  her  forth,  followed  by  Lord  Boos,  whose 
smile  of  triumph  exasperated  his  mother-in-law  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

For  a  moment  Dick  Taverner  remained  irresolute ;  but  his 
mistress  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  he  rushed  after  her, 
vowing  he  would  have  her  back  if  it  cost  him  his  life. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 
THE    PTJEITAN'S   PRISON. 

HUGH  CALVELET,  it  has  already  been  intimated,  was  lodged  in 
a  vault  beneath  the  gateway.  The  place  was  commonly  used  as 
a  sort  of  black-hole  for  the  imprisonment  of  any  refractory 
member  of  the  royal  household,  or  soldier  on  guard,  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty.  Circular  in  shape,  it  contained  a  large  pillar, 
to  which  iron  rings  and  chains  were  attached.  The  walls  were 
of  stone,  the  roof  arched  with  ribs  springing  from  the  pillar  that , 
supported  it,  and  the  floor  was  paved.  Window  there  was  none ; 
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but  air  was  admitted  through  a  small  grated  aperture  in  the 
roof;  and  thus  imperfectly  ventilated,  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  that  the  vault  should  be  damp.  Moisture  constantly  trickled 
down  the  walls  and  collected  in  pools  on  the  broken  pavement ; 
but  unwholesome  as  it  was,  and  altogether  unfit  for  occupation, 
it  was  deemed  good  enough  for  those  generally  thrust  into  it, 
and  far  too  good  for  its  present  tenant. 

As  the  prisoner  exhibited  no  violence,  the  thongs  with  which 
liis  hands  were  bound  were  removed  on  his  entrance  to  the 
vault,  and  he  was  allowed  the  free  use  of  his  limbs.  The  breast 
plate  in  which  he  was  clad  was  taken  from  him,  and  his  vesture 
was  again  closely  searched  ;  but  no  further  discovery  was  made, 
either  of  concealed  weapons  or  of  any  paper  or  letter  tending  to 
show  that  he  had  accomplices  in  his  dread  design.  The  only 
thing  found  upon  him,  indeed,  was  a  small  Bible,  and  this,  after 
it  had  been  examined,  he  was  permitted  to  retain.  To  the  in 
terrogatories  put  to  him  by  Master  Dendy,  the  serjeant-at-arms, 
lie  returned  the  briefest  answers;  and  when  he  had  said  as 
much  as  he  thought  fit,  he  obstinately  refused  to  make  further 
reply. 

Incensed  at  his  perversity,  and  determined  to  extort  a  full 
confession,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  king,  the 
serjeant-at-arms  ordered  the  manacles  to  be  applied.  But 
though  the  torture  was  exquisite,  lie  bore  it  with  firmness,  and 
without  uttering  a  groan,  maintaining  the  same  determined 
silence  as  before.  Had  he  dared,  Master  Dendy  would  have 
bad  recourse  to  severer  measures ;  but  having  no  warrant  for  any 
such  proceeding,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  threats, 
To  these  Hugh  Calveley  replied  by  a  grim  smile  of  contempt ; 
but  as  the  serjeant-at-arms  was  departing  to  make  his  report  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lake,  he  said,  "  I  have  something  to  disclose  ;  but 
it  is  for  the  king's  ear  alone." 

"  Better  reveal  it  to  me,"  rejoined  Dendy,  halting.  "  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  render  your  situation  far  more  tolerable,  or  to 
inflict  greater  torment  upon  you.  Make  your  choice." 

"  Deal  with  me  as  you  please,"  returned  Hugh  Calveley, 
sternly.  "  What  I  have  to  say  is  to  the  king,  and  to  the  king 
only ;  and  though  you  break  every  bone  in  my  body  with  your 
engines,  and  tear  off  my  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers,  you  shall  not 
force  the  secret  from  me." 

Master  Dendy  looked  at  him,  and  felt  disposed  to  place  him 
in  the  dreadful  instrument  of  torture  called  Skeffington's  irons, 
which  was  hanging  against  the  wall ;  but  the  consideration  that 
had  hitherto  restrained  him — namely,  that  he  was  without 
authority  for  the  step,  and  might  be  called  to  account  for  it — 
weighed  with  him  still ;  wherefore  he  contented  himself  with 
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ordering  fhs  prisoner  to  be  chained  to  the  pillar ;  and,  having 
seen  the  injunction  obeyed,  he  left  him. 

In  this  miserable  plight  Hugh  Calveley  remained  for  some 
hours  without  light  and  without  food.  How  the  time  was 
passed  none  knew ;  but  the  two  yeomen  of  the  guard  who 
entered  the  vault  found  him  on  his  knees  absorbed  in  prayer. 
They  brought  a  lamp  with  them,  and  refreshments  of  a  better 
kind  than  those  usually  afforded  to  a  prisoner,  and  set  them 
before  him.  But  he  refused  to  partake  of  them.  The  only 
favour  he  besought  was  permission  to  read  his  Bible ;  and,  the 
lamp  placed  within  reach,  he  was  soon  deeply  engrossed  iu 
the  perusal  of  those  pages,  from  which,  when  earnestly  sought, 
consolation  has  ever  been  derived  under  the  most  trying  cir 
cumstances. 

Sir  Jocelyn  had  forborne  to  visit  the  prisoner  from  a  fear  that 
his  presence  might  be  painful ;  but  the  office  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  king  left  him  no  alternative ;  and  about  midnight  he 
descended  to  the  vault,  to  ascertain  from  personal  inspection 
that  Hugh  Calveley  was  in  safe  custody.  The  door  was  un 
locked  by  the  halberdier  stationed  at  it,  and  the  young  man 
found  himself  alone  with  the  prisoner.  He  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  by  the  spectacle  he  beheld,  as  he  had  no  idea  how 
severely  the  unfortunate  Puritan  had  been  treated,  nor  of  the 
sort  of  prison  in  which  he  was  confined. 

Hugh  Calveley,  who  was  still  intently  reading  the  Bible, 
which  he  had  placed  upon  his  knee  while  he  held  the  lamp  near 
it  to  throw  the  light  upon  its  leaves,  did  not  appear  to  be  dis 
turbed  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  nor  did  he  raise  his  eyes. 
But  at  last  a  deep  groan,  issuing  from  the  breast  of  the  young 
man,  aroused  him,  and  he  held  up  the  lamp  to  ascertain  who  was 
near.  On  discovering  that  it  was  Sir  Jocelyn,  he  knitted  his 
brow,  and,  after  sternly  regarding  him  for  a  moment,  returned 
to  his  Bible  without  uttering  a  word ;  but,  finding  the  other 
maintained  his  post,  he  demanded,  almost  fiercely,  why  he  was 
disturbed  ? 

"  Can  I  do  aught  for  your  relief  ?  "  rejoined  the  young  man. 
"  At  least,  I  can  have  those  chains  taken  off." 

"  Thou  speakest  as  one  in  authority,"  cried  Hugh  Calveley, 
regarding  him  fixedly.  "Art  thou  appointed  to  be  my  jailor?  " 

Sir  Jocelyn  made  no  answer,  but  averted  his  head. 

"  This  only  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  scorn 
for  thee."  pursued  the  Puritan.  "  Thou  art  worthy  of  thine 
office.  But  show  me  no  favour,  for  I  will  receive  none  at  thy 
hands.  I  would  rather  wear  these  fetters  to  my  death,  however 
much  they  may  gall  my  limbs,  than  have  them  struck  off  by 
thee.  I  would  rather  rot  in  this  dungeon — ay,  though  it  were 
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worse  than  it  is — than  owe  my  liberation  to  thee.  The  sole 
favour  thou  canst  show  me  is  to  rid  me  of  thy  presence,  which 
is  hateful  to  me,  and  chases  holy  thoughts  from  my  breast,  put 
ting  evil  in  their  place." 

"  Why  should  this  be  so,  O  friend  of  my  father?  "  exclaimed 
Sir  Jocelyn.  "  And  why  should  my  presence  be  hateful  to  you  ? 
There  is  no  man  living  whom  I  would  less  willingly  offend  than 
yourself;  and  in  all  I  have  done,  where  you  have  been  con 
cerned,  I  have  had  no  free  agency.  Judge  me  not  then  too 
harshly.  I  commiserate  your  situation  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart,  and  would  relieve  it  were  it  possible." 

"  Then  wherefore  persist  in  troubling  me  ?  "  rejoined  Hugh 
Calveley.  "Have  I  not  good  cause  for  my  dislike  of  you? 
You  have  disappointed  the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  you. 
You  failed  me  when  I  put  your  professions  to  the  test.  You 
thwarted  my  design  at  the  moment  when  its  success  was  cer 
tain,  and  when  the  tyrant  was  completely  in  my  power.  But 
for  you  I  should  not  be  here,  loaded  with  these  fetters  :  or,  if 
I  were,  I  should  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that  I  had 
liberated  my  country  from  oppression,  instead  of  being  crushed 
by  the  sense  of  failure.  What  seek  you  from  me,  miserable 
time-server?  Have  you  not  had  your  reward  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  the  king  ?  Is  he  not  grateful  enough  ?  I 
have  served  as  your  stepping-stone  to  promotion.  What  more 
can  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  can  cease  to  do  me  injustice,"  returned  Sir  Jocelyn. 
"  Honours,  procured  as  mine  have  been,  are  valueless,  and  I 
would  rather  be  without  them.  I  sought  them  not.  They  have 
been  forced  upon  me.  Look  at  the  matter  fairly,  and  you  will 
see  that  all  these  consequences,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  have 
sprung  from  your  own  desperate  act." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  the  Puritan.  "  I  will  not  dispute  it. 
But  though  ill  has  accrued  to  me,  and  good  to  you,  I  would  not 
change  positions  with  you.  You  will  wear  the  tyrant's  fetters 
for  ever.  I  shall  soon  be  free  from  mine." 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  concerning  your  daughter  ?  "  de 
manded  the  young  man. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Puritan,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
pain,  which,  however,  he  checked  by  a  mighty  effort.  "  I  have 
done  with  the  world,  and  desire  not  to  be  brought  back  to  it." 

"  And  you  refuse  to  be  freed  from  your  chains  ?  " 

"  My  sole  desire,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  freed  from  you." 

"That wish  at  least  shall  be  granted,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn,  as, 
with  a  sad  heart,  he  departed. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

THE   SECRET. 

THRICE  was  the  guard  relieved  during  that  long  night,  and  as 
often  was  the  prisoner  visited.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  was 
found  to  be  still  engaged  with  his  Bible,  and  he  so  continued 
during  the  whole  time  the  man  remained  in  the  vault. 

The  next  who  came  discovered  him  on  his  knees,  praying 
loudly  and  fervently,  and,  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  left  him  at 
his  devotions. 

But  the  third  who  entered  was  struck  with  terror  at  the 
prisoner's  appearance.  He  had  risen  from  the  ground,  and  was 
standing  as  erect  as  the  fetters  would  permit,  with  his  hands 
outstretched,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, .  He  was  muttering 
something,  but  his  words  were  unintelligible.  He  looked  like 
one  who  beheld  a  vision;  and  this  impression  was  produced 
upon  the  man,  who  half  expected  some  awful  shape  to  reveal 
itself  to  him.  But  whatever  it  might  be,  spirit  of  good  or  ill,  it 
was  visible  to  the  Puritan  alone. 

After  gazing  at  him  for  some  minutes,  in  mixed  wonderment 
and  fright,  the  halberdier  ventured  to  draw  near  him.  As  he 
touched  him,  the  Puritan  uttered  a  fearful  cry,  and  attempted  to 
spring  forward,  as  if  to  grasp  some  vanishing  object,  but  being 
checked  in  the  effort  by  the  chain,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  seemed  to  sustain  severe  injury ;  for  when  the  man  raised 
him,  and  set  him  against  the  pillar,  though  he  made  no  complaint, 
it  was  evident  he  suffered  excruciating  pain.  The  halberdier 
poured  out  a,  cup  of  wine,  and  offered  it  to  him ;  but,  though 
well-nigh  fainting,  he  peremptorily  refused  it. 

From  this  moment  a  marked  change  was  perceptible  in  his 
looks.  The  hue  of  his  skin  became  cadaverous  ;  his  eyes  grew 
dim  and  glassy ;  and  his  respiration  was  difficult.  Everything 
betokened  that  his  sufferings  would  be  speedily  over,  and  that, 
however  he  might  deserve  it,  Hugh  Calveley  would  be  spared 
the  disgrace  of  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The 
halberdier  was  not  unaware  of  his  condition,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  summon  assistance ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Puritan  to  be  left  alone ;  and 
thinking  this  the  most  merciful  course  he  could  pursue  under 
the  circumstances,  he  yielded  to  the  request,  scarcely  expecting 
to  behold  him  alive  again.  , 

It  was  by  this  same  man  that  the  door  of  the  vault  was  opened 
to  Sir  Jocelyn  and  Aveline. 
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The  sliock  experienced  by  the  ma  idea  at  the  sight  of  her 
father  had  well-nigh  overcome  her.  She  thought  him  dead,  and 
such  was  Sir  Jocelyn's  first  impression.  The  unfortunate 
Puritan  was  still  propped  against  the  pillar,  as  the  halberdier 
bad  left  him,  but  his  head  had  fallen  to  one  side  and  his 
arms  hung  listlessly  down.  With  a  piercing  shriek  his  daughter 
ilew  towards  him,  and  kneeling  beside  him,  raised  his  head 
gently,  and  gazing  eagerly  into  his  face,  perceived  that  he  still 
lived,  though  the  spirit  seemed  ready  to  wing  its  flight  from  its 
fleshly  tabernacle. 

The  situation  was  one  to  call  forth  every  latent  energy  in 
Aveline's  character.  Controlling  her  emotion,  she  uttered  no 
futher  cry,  but  set  herself  with  calmness  to  apply  such  restora 
tives  as  were  at  hand  to  her  father.  After  bathing  his  temples 
and  chafing  his  hands,  she  had  the  satisfaction,  ere  long,  of 
seeing  him  open  his  eyes.  At  first,  he  seemed  to  have  a  difii- 
culty  in  fixing  his  gaze  upon  her,  but  her  voice  reached  his  ears, 
and  the  feeble  pressure  of  his  hand  told  that  he  knew  her. 

The  power  of  speech  returned  to  him  at  length,  and  he  faintlv 
murmured,  "  My  child,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  once  more.  1 
thought  all  was  over ;  but  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  spare  me  for 
a  few  moments  to  give  you  my  blessing.  Bow  down  your  head, 

0  my  daughter,  and  take  it ;  and  though  given  by  a  sinner  like 
myself,  it  shall  profit  you !     May  the  merciful  God,  who  par- 
doneth  all  that  repent,  even  at  the  last  hour,  and  watcheth  over 
the  orphan,  bless  you,  and  protect  you  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  exclaimed  Jocelyn,  fervently. 

"  Who  was  it  spoke  ?"  demanded  the  Puritan.  And  as  no 
answer  was  returned,  he  repeated  the  inquiry. 

"  It  was  I — Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  the  son  of  your  old  friend," 
replied  the  young  man. 

"  Come  nigh  to  me,  Jocelyn,"  said  the  dying  man ;  "  I  have 
done  you  wrong,  and  entreat  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  thus!"  cried  Jocelyn,  springing  towards  him. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  but  mucn  to  be  forgiven." 

"  You  have  a  noble  heart,  Jocelyn,"  rejoined  Hugh  Calveley  : 
"  and  in  that  respect  resemble  your  father.  In  his  name,  I  con 
jure  you  to  listen  to  me.  You  will  not  refuse  my  dying  request. 

1  have  a  sacred  trust  to  commit  to  you." 

"  Name  it !  "  cried  the  young  man,  "  and  rest  assured  it  shall 
be  fulfilled." 

"  Give  me  some  wine,"  gasped  the  Puritan,  faintly.  "  My 
strength  is  failing  fast,  and  it  may  revive  me." 

<And  with  great  effort  he  swallowed  a  few  drops  from  the  cup 
filled  for  him  by  Jocelyn.  Still,  his  appearance  was  so  alarm 
ing,  that  the  young  man  could  not  help  urging  him  not  to  delay. 
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"I  understand,"  replied  Hugh  Calveley,  slightly  pressing 
his  hand.  "  You  think  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;  and  you  are 
right.  My  child,  then,  is  the  trust  I  would  confide  to  you. 
Son,  behold  thy  sister  !  Daughter,  behold  thy  brother !  " 

"  I  will  be  more  than  a  brother  to  her,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn, 
earnestly. 

"  More  thou  canst  not  be,"  rejoined  Hugh  Calveley ; 
"  unless " 

"  Unless  what?  "  demanded  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  I  cannot  explain,"  cried  the  Puritan,  with  an  expression  of 
agony ;  "  there  is  not  time.  Suffice  it,  she  is  already  promised 
in  marriage." 

"  Father  !  "  exclaimed  Aveline,  in  surprise,  and  with  something 
of  reproach.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  an  engagement  before.  It 
has  been  made  without  my  consent." 

"  I  charge  you  to  fulfil  it,  nevertheless,  my  child,  if  it  be 
required,"  said  Hugh  Calveley,  solemnly.  "  Promise  me  this, 
or  I  shall  not  die  content.  Speak  !  Let  me  hear  you." 

And  she  reluctantly  gave  the  required  promise. 

Sir  Jocelyn  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anguish. 

"  What  afflicts  you,  my  son  ?  "  demanded  the  Puritan. 

"  To  whom  have  you  promised  your  daughter  in  marriage  ?  " 
inquired  the  young  man.  "  You  have  constituted  me  her  brother, 
and  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  inquire." 

"  You  will  learn  when  the  demand  is  made,"  said  the  Puritan. 
"  You  will  then  know  why  I  have  given  the  promise,  and  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  my  daughter  to  fulfil  it." 

"  But  is  this  obligation  ever  to  remain  binding  P  "  demanded 
Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  If  the  claim  be  not  made  within  a  year  after  my  death,  she 
is  discharged  from  it,"  replied  Hugh  Calveley. 

"  O,  thanks,  father,  thanks  !  "  exclaimed  Aveline. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  vault  was  thrown  open,  and 
two  persons  entered,  the  foremost  of  whom  Sir  Jocelyn  instantly 
recognised  as  the  king.  The  other  was  his  majesty's  physician, 
Doctor  Mayerne  Turquet.  A  glance  sufficed  to  explain  to  the 
latter  the  state  of  the  Puritan. 

"Ah  !  parbleu !  the  man  is  dying,  your  majesty,"  he  ex 
claimed. 

"  Deeing !  is  he  ?  "  cried  James.  "  The  mair  reason  he  suld 
tell  his  secret _to  us  without  procrastination.  Harkee,  prophet  of 
ill !  "  he  continued,  as  he  strode  forward.  "  The  judgment  of 
Heaven  ye  predicated  for  us  seems  to  have  fallen  on  your  ainsell, 
and  to  have  laid  you  low,  even  afore  our  arm  could  touch  j-ou. 
Ye  have  gude  reason  to  be  thankful  you  have  escaped  the 
woodie ;  sae  e'en  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  confess  your  enor- 
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mities,  and  reveal  to  us  the  secret  matter  wliiik  we  are  tauld  ye 
hae  to  communicate  !  " 

"  Let  all  else  withdraw  a  few  paces,"  said  Hugh  Calveley, 
"and  do  thou,  O  king!  approach  me.  What  I  have  to  say  is 
for  thine  ear  alone." 

"There  will  be  no  danger  in  granting  his  request?"  inquired 
James  of  his  physician. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Doctor  Mayerne  Turquet.  "  The 
only  danger  is  in  delay.  Your  majesty  should  lose  no  time. 
The  man  is  passing  rapidly  away.  A  iew  moments  more,  and 
he  will  have  ceased  to  exist." 

On  a  sign  from  the  king,  Sir  Jocelyn  then  stepped  aside,  but 
Aveline  refused  to  quit  her  father,  even  for  a  moment. 

As  James  drew  near,  Hugh  Calveley  raised  himself  a  little  in 
order  to  address  him.  "  I  say  unto  thee,  O  king,"  he  cried, 
"  as  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  '  Because  thou  hast  sold  thyself 
to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord — behold!  I  will  bring 
evil  upon  thee,  and  will  take  away  thy  posterity.  And  I  will 
make  thine  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  sou  of 
Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  for  the 
provocation  wherewith  thou  hast  provoked  me  to  anger,  and 
made  Israel  to  sin.'  " 

"  Now  the  muckle  deil  seize  thee,  villain !  "  exclaimed  James, 
furiously.  "  Is  it  to  listen  to  thy  texts  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  hither  ?  "  And  as  Hugh  Calveley,  exhausted  by  the  effort 
he  had  made,  fell  back  with  a  groan,  he  bent  his  head  towards 
him,  crying,  "The  secret,  man — the  secret!  or  the  tormentor 
shall  wring  it  from  thee  ?  " 

The  Puritan  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  so  lovr  that  it 
did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  king. 

"  What  sayest  thou P  "  he  demanded.  "  Speak  louder.  Saul 
of  our  body ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  the  sudden  alteration  that  took  place  in  the  prisoner's 
features  made  him  suspect  that  all  was  over.  "  Our  belief  is  he 
will  never  speak  again.  He  hath  escaped  us,  and  ta'en  his  secret 
wi'  him." 

A  loud  shriek  burst  from  Aveline,  as  she  fell  upon  her  father's 
lifeless  body. 

"Let  us  forth,"  cried  the  king,  stopping  his  ears.  "We 
carena  to  be  present  at  scenes  like  this.  We  hae  had  a  gude 
riddance  o'  this  traitor,  though  we  wad  hae  gladly  heard  what 
he  had  to  tell.  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  ye  will  see  that  this 
young  woman  be  cared  for ;  and  when  ye  have  caused  her  to  be 
removed  elsewhere,  follow  us  to  the  tennis-court,  to  which  we 
shall  incontinently  adjourn." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  vault  with  his  physician. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

LUKE   SATTON. 

FEIGNING  sudden  indisposition  (and  the  excuse  was  not  alto 
gether  without  foundation),  the  countess  of  Exeter  quitted 
Theobalds  Palace  on  the  day  after  her  unlucky  visit  to  Lord 
Eoos's  chamber,  and  proceeded  to  her  husband's  residence 
at  Wimbledon,  where  she  was  speedily  joined  by  her  lover, 
who  brought  her  word  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over 
their  foe. 

"  I  have  fairly  checkmated  my  gracious  mother-in-law,"  he 
cried,  with  a  laugh ;  "  and  it  would  have  diverted  you  as  much 
as  it  did  me  and  De  Gondomar,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
if  you  could  have  witnessed  her  rage  and  mortification  when  she 
discovered  the  change  that  had  been  effected ;  and  that  in  place 
of  your  magnificent  black  ringlet  (which  I  now  wear  next  my 
heart,  and  shall  ever  keep  as  a  love-token),  she  had  only  a  sorry 
specimen  of  your  handmaiden's  lint-white  locks.  As  I  live,  it 
was  truly  laughable.  The  good  lady  would  have  annihilated  me 
if  she  could ;  and  threatened  me  with  terrible  reprisals.  At  first, 
she  tried  to  attribute  the  transformation,  which  she  could  not 
otherwise  account  for,  to  witchcraft ;  and  though  I  derided  the 
charge,  I  must  needs  say,  the  trick  was  so  cleverly  performed 
that  it  did  look  like  magic.  The  packet  containing  the  tress  of 
hair  had  never  been  out  of  her  own  keeping.  This  she  affirmed ; 
and  it  was  true.  But  there  was  a  friendly  hand  to  open  it, 
nevertheless — to  purloin  its  priceless  treasure,  and  to  substitute 
something  of  a  similar  kind,  though  of  comparatively  little 
value,  in  its  place.  That  hand — one  not  likely  to  be  suspected 
— was  no  other  than  that  of  my  lady's  confidential  attendant, 
Sarah  Swarton.  The  juggle  was  played  by  her  at  the  instance 
of  Diego.  Anticipating  some  such  occurrence  as  the  present, 
and  desirous  of  having  a  spy  upon  the  movements  of  our  enemies, 
I  some  time  since  directed  Diego  to  pay  secret  court  to  Sarah, 
and  my  forethought  has  now  been  rewarded.  The  main  difficulty 
lay  with  poor  Gillian.  She  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  her 
situation  ;  and  her  perplexity  was  increased  by  the  presence  of 
a  jealous  lover  in  the  shape  of  an  apprentice,  who  refused  to 
leave  her  till  his  doubts  should  be  satisfied.  This  was  awk 
ward,  as  the  story  could  not  be  very  well  reconciled  so  as  to 
suit  all  parties.  Accordingly,  when  the  discovery  was  made, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  poor  girl's  infidelty,  the  youth's 
rage  and  consternation  were  nearly  equal  to  Lady  Lake's ;  a 
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circumstance  that  added  considerable  zest  to  the  comedy.  "  But 
I  see  it  does  not  divert  you  so  much  as  I  expected,  and  there 
fore,  to  relieve  your  mind,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  jealous  varlec 
soon  repented  of  his  rash  determination,  and  pursuing  his  mis 
tress,  whom  De  Gondomar  had  considerately  taken  under  his 
protection,  prevailed  upon  her  to  give  the  amorous  ambassador 
the  slip,  and  return  with  him  to  her  father's  abode  at  Tot 
tenham." 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  countess.  "  Though 
I  have  seen  so  little  of  Gillian,  I  cannot  help  taking  an  interest 
in  her  ;  she  is  so  pretty,  and  so  innocent  in  appearance,  and  her 
manners  are  so  artless  and  engaging.  I  owe  her  some  reparation 
for  the  mischief  I  have  done  her,  and  will  not  neglect  to  make 
it.  I  am  sorry  I  ever  was  induced  by  you  to  take  her  into  my 
service ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  hear  she  has  escaped  De  Gondo- 
mar's  snares." 

"  You  are  wonderfully  interested  about  her,  methinks,  Frances ; 
and  I  hope  she  will  be  grateful  for  your  consideration,"  rejoined 
Lord  Roos,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  De 
Gondomar  still  gained  his  point.  It  is  not  his  way  to  give  up  a 
pursuit  he  has  once  undertaken.  However,  to  leave  the  pretty 
damsel  to  her  fate,  which  will  depend  entirely  on  her  own 
conduct,  let  us  return  to  ourselves.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  adventure  of  the  lock  of  hair. 
Nevertheless,  that  recurrence  to  the  charge  of  witchcraft  on  the 
part  of  my  vindictive  mother-in-law  shows  the  extent  of  her 
malice,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  threatening  me  with  reprisals 
she  will  be  as  good  as  her  word.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be 
beforehand  with  her.  What  she  may  intend  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  she  has  a  formidable  scheme  on  foot,  and  that 
nothing  but  her  husband's  interposition  prevented  its  disclosure 
when  she  was  so  violently  incensed  against  me." 

"  You  fill  me  with  terror,  William,"  exclaimed  the  countess. 
"  Will  this  woman's  hostility  towards  me  never  cease  ?  " 

"  Never,"  replied  Lord  Roos,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 
and  laying  aside  the  levity  he  had  hitherto  exhibited.  "  There 
is  but  one  way  of  ending  the  struggle.  Luke  Hatton  can  help 
us  to  it.  Persuaded  we  should  require  him,  I  have  brought  him 
•with  me.  He  waits  in  the  hall  below  with  Diego.  Shall  I  sum 
mon  him  to  our  conference  ?" 

"  On  no  account,"  exclaimed  Lady  Exeter  hastily ;  "  I  will 
not  see  him.  You  have  done  wrong  to  bring  that  poisoner  here, 
my  lord.  You  will  destroy  me." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Frances,"  replied  Lord  Roos.  "  The  next 
step  taken  by  Lady  Lake  will  be  fatal  to  us.  There  must  be  no 
•delay,  no  irresolution  on  our  part,  or  all  is  lost.  I  cannot  depend 
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upon  myself,  or  I  would  not  call  in  another's  aid.  You  -will 
comprehend  how  wanting  in  firmness  I  am,  when  I  tell  you  what 
happened  the  other  night.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  my  wife, 
in  order  to  prove  her  devotion  to  me  and  to  free  me  from  further 
annoyance  on  her  part,  offered  to  take  poison ;  and  but  for  my 
interference  (fool  that  I  was  to  stay  her!)  would  have  drained 
the  phial  containing  the  deadly  potion.  The  weakness  was 
momentary,  and  I  reproached  myself  for  it  when  too  late.  But 
it  convinced  me  that  a  firmer  hand  than  mine  must  be  employed 
in  the  task." 

"  And  can  you,  after  what  }-ou  have  related,  William, — can 
you  seriously  meditate  the  destruction  of  a  fond  woman,  who  has 
generosity  enough  to  lay  down  her  life  for  you  ?  This  is  more 
incredible  than  the  rest — more  monstrously  wicked." 

"  Wicked  it  may  be ;  but  the  excuse — if  I  have  any — lies  in 
my  overwhelming  passion  for  you,  Frances,"  replied  Lord  Koos, 
in  a  frenzied  tone.  "  And  it  seems  decided  by  the  relentless 
destiny  that  governs  me,  that  the  continued  indulgence  of  the 
i?atal  passion  shall  only  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  my  soul. 
That  penalty  I  am  prepared  to  pay  rather  than  lose  you.  I  will 
become  obdurate,  will  turn  my  heart  to  stone,  so  that  it  shall  no 
more  melt  at  the  tears  of  this  fond,  foolish  woman  j  and  I  will 
slay  her  without  remorse.  Any  other  obstacle  between  us  shall 
be  removed  ! — be  it  her  mother,  her  father — your  husband !  I 
will  immolate  a  hundred  victims  at  the  altar  of  our  love.  I  will 
shrink  from  nothing  to  make  you  mine  for  ever.  For  I  would 
rather  share  eternal  bale  with  you,  Frances,  than  immortal  bliss 
with  another." 

"  You  almost  make  me  fancy  some  evil  being  has  obtained 
possession  of  you,  William,"  said  the  countess,  gating  at  him 
with  affright. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  fiend  himself  hath  accepted  my  wild 
offer,"  he  rejoined,  gloomily  ;  "  but,  if  my  wish  be  granted,  it 
matters  not." 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  such  fearful  impiety,"  said  the  countess, 
shuddering.  "  Let  us  dismiss  this  subject  for  the  present,  and 
recur  to  it  when  you  are  calmer." 

"  It  cannot  be  postponed,  Frances.  Time  presses,  and  even 
now  Lady  Lake  may  have  got  the  start  of  us.  I  shall  be  calm 
enough  when  this  is  over.  Will  you  consent  to  see  Luke 
Hatton  P  " 

"  Why  need  I  see  him  ?"  inquired  the  countess,  with  increasing 
uneasiness.  "  Why  will  you  force  his  hateful  presence  upon  me? 
If  the  deed  must  be  done,  why  can  you  not  alone  undertake  it?" 

"  I  will  tell  why  I  cannot,"  he  replied  in  a  sombre  tone,  and 
regarding  her  fixedly.  "  I  must  have  a  partner  in  the  crime.  It 
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will  bind  us  to  each  other  in.  links  not  to  be  severed.  I  shall 
have  no  fear  of  losing  you  then,  countess.  I  go  to  bring  Luke 
Hatton  to  you." 

And  without  waiting  for  her  reply  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 
Lady  Exeter  would  have  arrested  him,  but  she  had  not  the  nerve 
to  do  so,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  anguish  she  fell  back  in 
her  chair. 

"  What  dominion  sin  has  usurped  over  me ! "  she  mentally 
ejaculated.  "  I  have  lost  the  power  of  resisting  its  further  en 
croachment.  I  see  the  enormity  of  the  offence  I  am  about  to 
commit,  and  though  my  soul  revolts  at  it,  I  cannot  hold  back, 
lam  as  one  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  who  beholds  the  dreadful 
gulf  before  him,  into  which  another  step  must  plunge  him,  yet 
is  too  giddy  to  retreat,  and  must  needs  fall  over.  Pity  me,  kind 
Heaven !  I  am  utterly  helpless  without  thy  aid." 

While  the  unhappy  lady  thus  unavailingly  deplored  the  sad 
position  in  which  her  own  misconduct  had  placed  her,  and  from 
which  she  felt  wholly  incapable  of  extricating  herself; — while  in 
this  wretched  frame  of  mind,  she  awaited  her  lover's  return— 
with,  as  we  have  shown,  some  remains  of  good  struggling  with 
the  evil  in  her  bosom — we  will  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  the 
chamber  in  which  she  sat.  And  we  are  prompted  to  do  this,  not 
because  it  merits  particular  description,  but  because  it  was  the 
room  referred  to  by  Lady  Lake  as  the  scene  of  the  confession 
she  had  forged. 

The  apartment,  then,  was  spacious,  and  handsomely  furnished 
in  the  heavy  taste  of  the  period,  with  but  little  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  rooms  visited  by  us  in  the  course  of  this  story.  Like 
most  of  them,  it  had  a  gloomy  air,  caused  by  the  dark  hue  of  its 
oaken  panels,  and  the  heavy  folds  of  its  antiquated  and  faded 
tapestry.  The  latter  was  chiefly  hung  against  the  lower  end  of 
the  chamber,  and  served  as  a  screen  to  one  of  the  doors.  At  the 
opposite  end  there  was  a  wide  and  deep  bay-window,  glowing 
with  stained  glass,  amid  the  emblazonry  of  which  might  be  dis 
cerned  the  proud  escutcheon  of  the  house  of  Exeter,  with  the 
two  lions  rampant  forming  its  supporters.  On  the  right  of  the 
enormous  carved  mantelpiece,  which,  with  its  pillars,  statues, 
'scutcheons,  and  massive  cornice,  mounted  to  the  very  ceiling, 
was  hung  a  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Exeter — a  grave,  dignified 
personage,  clad  in  the  attire  of  Elizabeth's  time  ;  and  on  the  left 
was  a  likeness  of  the  countess  herself,  painted  in  all  the  pride  of 
her  unequalled  beauty,  and  marvellous  in  resemblance  then ;  but 
how  different  in  expression  from  her  features  now ! 

In  the  recess  of  the  window  stood  an  oak  table,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  rich  carpet  fringed  with  gold,  on  which  a  massive 
silver  inkstand  and  materials  for  writing  were  placed ;  and  this 
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table  was  seized  upon  by  Lady  Lake  as  a  feature  in  her  plot. 
Here  she  would  have  it  the  confession  was  signed  by  the 
countess. 

Another  point  in  reference  to  this  scheme  must  not  be  passed 
unnoticed.  We  have  mentioned  the  heavy  hangings  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room.  According  to  the  plotter,  it  was  behind  these 
that  Sarah  Swarton — the  intended  witness  of  the  imaginary 
scene — was  concealed.  The  principal  subjects  represented  on 
the  arras,  were  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  the  Temptation 
of  our  first  Parents  in  the  Garden  by  the  Serpent.  The  hangings 
had  evidently  not  been  removed  for  years,  and  did  not  reach 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground — a  circumstance  that  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  Lady  Lake — proving  the  truth  of  her  husband's 
observation,  that  in  the  best-contrived  plot  some  imperfection  will 
exist  certain  to  operate  in  its  detection. 

To  return  to  the  unhappy  countess.  So  lost  was  she  in 
reflection,  that  she  did  not  remark  Lord  Roos's  return,  till  made 
aware  of  it  by  a  slight  touch  on  the  shoulder.  When  she  raised 
her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  an  object  that  inspired  her  with  the 
dread  and  aversion  that  a  noxious  reptile  might  have  produced. 
She  had  never  seen  Luke  Hatton  before  ;  and  if  she  had  figured 
him  to  her  mind  at  all,  it  was  not  as  anything  agreeable  ;  but 
she  was  not  prepared  for  so  hideous  and  revolting  a  personage  as 
he  appeared  to  be.  His  face  was  like  an  ugly  mask,  on  which  a 
sardonic  grin  was  stamped.  His  features  were  large  and  gaunt, 
and  he  had  the  long,  hooked  nose,  and  the  sharp-pointed  bestial 
ears  of  a  satyr,  with  leering  eyes — betokening  at  once  sensuality 
and  cunning.  He  had  the  chin  and  beard  of  a  goat,  and  crisply- 
curled  hair  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  With  all  this,  there  was 
something  sordid  in  his  looks  as  well  as  his  attire,  which  showed 
that  to  his  other  vices  he  added  that  of  avarice.  A  mock-humility, 
belied  by  the  changeless  sneer  upon  his  countenance,  distinguished 
his  deportment.  It  could  be  seen  at  once  that,  however  cringing 
he  might  be,  he  despised  the  person  he  addressed.  Moreover,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  control  it,  there  was  something  sarcastic 
in  his  speech.  His  doublet  and  hose,  both  of  which  had  endured 
some  service  and  were  well-nigh  threadbare,  were  tawny-coloured; 
and  he  wore  a  short  yellow  cloak,  a  great  ruff  of  the  same  colour, 
and  carried  a  brown  steeple-crowned  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  I  await  your  ladyship's  commands,"  said  Luke  Hatton, 
bowing  obsequiously. 

"  I  have  none  to  give  you,"  Lady  Exeter  rejoined,  with 
|  irrepressible  disgust.  "  I  have  not  sent  for  you.  Go  hence." 

Not  at  all  abashed  by  this  reception,-  Luke  Hatton  maintained 
I  his  place,  and  threw  an  inquiring  glance  at  Lord  Roos. 

"  My  dear  countess,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  seating  himself 
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negligently  upon  a  tabouret  beside  her,  "  I  must  pray  you  not  to 
dismiss  this  worthy  man  so  hastily.  You  will  find  him  eminently 
serviceable ;  and  as  to  his  trustworthiness,  I  have  the  best  reasons 
for  feeling  satisfied  of  it,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  noose 
which,  whenever  I  please,  I  can  tighten  round  his  neck.  Of  thia 
he  is  quite  aware ;  and,  therefore,  he  will  serve  us  faithfully,  as 
well  from  fear  as  from  gratitude." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  place  entire  confidence  in  me,"  remarked 
Luke  Hatton,  with  a  grin.  "  This  is  not  the  first  affair  of  the 
kind  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  I  have  prepared  potions 
and  powders  which  Mistress  Turner  (with  whose  reputation  your 
ladyship  must  needs  be  acquainted)  used  to  vend  to  her  cus 
tomers.  My  draughts  have  removed  many  a  troublesome  hus 
band,  and  silenced  many  a  jealous  wife.  I  have  helped  many  an 
heir  to  the  speedy  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance,  which,  but  for 
my  assistance,  would  not  have  come  to  him  for  years.  The  lover 
with  a  rival  in  his  way,  who  has  come  to  me,  has  soon  been  freed 
from  all  anxiety  on  that  score.  The  courtier,  eager  for  a  post 
which  a  superior  held,  has  gained  it  by  my  aid.  Yet  none  of 
those  whom  I  have  thus  benefited  have  been  suspected.  Your 
ladyship,  I  repeat,  need  have  no  fears  of  me,  and  no  scruples 
with  me.  State  your  wishes,  and  they  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed." 

"  I  have  no  wish,  except  to  be  relieved  from  a  presence  which 
is  disagreeable  to  me,"  replied  the  countess. 

Again  Luke  Hatton  consulted  Lord  Koos  with  a  regard. 

"  I  find  I  must  act  for  her  ladyship,"  said  the  young  noble 
man  ;  "  you  will  take,  therefore,  the  instructions  I  shall  give  you 
as  proceeding  from  her.  What  two  names  do  you  find  upon  that 
paper  P  " 

"  Those  of  your  lordship's  wife  and  mother-in-law,"  returned 
Luke  Hatton. 

"  You  comprehend  what  her  ladyship  would  have  done  with 
those  persons  P  "  said  Lord  Boos,  looking  at  him  steadfastly. 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Luke  Hatton. 

"  Oh,  do  not  give  this  fatal  order,  my  lord !  "  cried  Lady  Exeter, 
trembling. 

"  How  many  days  do  you  require  to  effect  their  removal  ?  " 
demanded  Lord  Roos,  without  appearing  to  notice  her  remark. 

"  I  do  not  require  many  hours,"  replied  Luke  Hatton ;  "  but 
it  will  be  well  not  to  be  too  precipitate.  Neither  must  they  die 
at  the  same  time.  All  precaution  shall  be  taken.  The  names 
are  placed  in  a  particular  order.  Is  it  so  the  countess  would 
have  them  taken  P  In  that  case  I  must  commence  with  Lady 
Hoos." 

"  Wretch  !  dost  thou  dare  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  me  ?  " 
cried  Lady  Exeter,  rising.  "Begone  instantly,  I  sav,  Thou 
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hast  no  order  whatever  from  me ;  or  if  thou  fanciest  so,  I 
revoke  it." 

"  The  order  cannot  be  revoked,"  cried  Lord  Roos,  grasping  her 
arm.  "  This  is  not  a  time  for  hesitation  or  repentance.  Having 
commenced  the  work,  you  must  go  through  with  it — whether  you 
will  or  not." 

"  Whether  I  will  or  not !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Exeter,  regarding 
him  with  angry  surprise.  "  Have  I  heard  you  aright,  my  lord  ? 
Am  I  to  be  forced  into  association  in  this  foul  deed  P  Have  I 
sunk  so  low  in  your  esteem  that  you  venture  to  treat  me  thus  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Frances—pardon  me  !  "  he  cried,  imploringly. 
"  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  If  I  appear  to  exercise 
undue  influence  over  you  now,  you  will  forgive  me  hereafter, 
because  the  situation  is  one  that  requires  decision,  and  that 
•  quality  I  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  yourself.  Luke  Hatton 
must  obey  the  orders  given  him  ;  and  you  must  sanction  them." 

"Never  !  "  she  exclaimed,  emphatically. 

"  Then  we  part  for  ever  !  "  cried  Lord  Boos.  "  No  matter  -what 
the  pang  may  be — nor  what  befalls  me — I  will  go.  Farewell  for 
ever,  countess !  " 

"  Stay !  "  she  cried.     "  We  must  not  part  thus." 

"  Then  you  consent  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Luke  Hatton  receives 
his  orders  from  you  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  not  that  question  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  shudder. 

"  If  her  ladyship  will  but  sign  this,"  said  Luke  Hatton,  holding 
towards  her  the  paper  on  which  the  names  were  written,  "  it  will 
suffice  for  me." 

"You  hear  what  he  says,  Frances.  You  will  do  it?  "  cried 
Lord  Eoos.  "  'Tis  but  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen." 

"  Those  few  strokes  will  cost  me  my  soul,"  she  rejoined.  "  But 
if  it  must  be  so,  it  must.  Give  me  the  pen." 

And  as  Lord  Roos  complied,  she  signed  the  paper. 

"  Now  you  may  go,"  said  Lord  Boos  to  Luke  Hatton,  who 
received  the  paper  with  a  diabolical  grin.  "  You  may  count  upon 
your  reward." 

"  In  a  week's  time,  my  lord,"  said  Luke  Hatton,  still  grinning, 
and  shifting  his  glance  from  the  half-fainting  countess  to  the 
young  nobleman — "  in  a  week's  time,"  he  repeated,  "  you  will 
have  to  put  on  mourning  for  your  wife,  and  in  a  month  for  your 
mother-in-law." 

And  with  a  cringing  bow,  and  moving  with  a  soft  cat-like 
footstep,  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  guilty  pair  alone 
together. 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

POISON. 

THE  execution  of  Lady  Lake's  criminal  and  vindictive  project 
would  not  have  been  long  deferred,  after  the  defeat  she  had 
sustained  from  Lord  Roos,  but  for  her  husband's  determined 
opposition.  This  may  appear  surprising  in  a  man  so  com 
pletely  under  his  wife's  governance  as  was  Sir  Thomas ;  but 
the  more  he  reflected  upon  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
scheme,  the  more  averse  to  it  he  became ;  and  finding  all 
arguments  unavailing  to  dissuade  his  lady  from  her  purpose,  he 
at  last  summoned  up  resolution  enough  positively  to  interdict  it. 

But  the  project  was  only  deferred,  and  not  abandoned.  The 
forged  confession  was  kept  in  readiness  by  Lady  Lake  for  pro 
duction  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

Not  less  disinclined  to  the  measure  than  her  father  was  Lady 
Boos,  though  the  contrary  had  been  represented  to  Sir  Thomas 
by  his  lady ;  but  accustomed  to  yield  blind  obedience  to  her 
mother's  wishes,  she  had  been  easily  worked  upon  to  acquiesce 
in  the  scheme,  especially  as  the  fabricated  confession  did  not 
appear  to  hurt  her  husband,  for  whom  (though  she  did  not  dare 
to  exhibit  it)  she  maintained  a  deep  and  unchanging  affection. 
So  utterly  heart-broken  wag  she  by  the  prolonged  and  painful 
struggle  she  had  undergone,  that  she  was  now  almost  indifferent 
to  its  issue. 

For  some  time  her  health  had  given  way  under  the  severe 
shocks  she  had  endured ;  but  all  at  once  more  dangerous 
symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  she  became  so 
greatly  indisposed  that  she  could  not  leave  her  roon>.  Ex 
tremely  distressing  in  its  effects,  the  attack  resembled  fever. 
Inextinguishable  thirst  tormented  her ;  burning  pains ;  throb 
bing  in  the  temples  ;  and  violent  fluttering  of  the  heart.  No 
alleviation  of  her  sufferings  could  be  obtained  from  the  remedies 
administered  by  Luke  Hatton,  who  was  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her ;  nor  will  this  be  wondered  at,  since  we  are  in  the 
secret  of  his  dark  doings.  On  the  contrary,  the  fever  increased 
in  intensity ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  of  unremitting  agony, 
— witnessed  with  cynical  indifference  by  the  causer  of  the  mis 
chief, — it  was  evident  that  her  case  was  desperate. 

From  the  first  Lady  Lake  had  been  greatly  alarmed,  for  with 
all  her  faults  she  was  an  affectionate  mother,  though  she  had  a 
strange  way  of  showing  her  affection ;  and  she  was  unremitting 
in  her  attentions  to  the  sufferer,  scarcely  ever  quitting  her  bed- 
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side.  After  a  few  days,  however,  thus  spent  in  nursing  her 
daughter,  she  herself  succumbed  to  a  like  malady.  The  same 
devouring  internal  fire  scorched  her  up,  and  raged  within  her 
veins ;  the  same  unappeasable  thirst  tormented  her ;  and  unable 
longer  to  fulfil  her  task,  she  confided  it  to  Sarah  Swarton,  and 
withdrew  to  another  chamber,  communicating  by  a  side  door, 
masked  by  drapery,  with  that  of  Lady  Roos. 

Devoted  to  her  mistress,  Sarah  Swarton  would  have  sacrificed 
her  life  to  restore  her  to  health ;  and  she  cared  not  though  the 
fever  might  be  infectious.  The  gentleness  and  resignation  of 
the  ill-fated  lady,  which  failed  to  move  Luke  Hatton,  melted 
her  to  tears  ;  and  it  was  with  infinite  grief  that  she  saw  her,  day 
by  day,  sinking  slowly  but  surely  into  the  grave.  To  Lady  Boos, 
the  presence  of  Sarah  Swarton  was  an  inexpressible  comfort. 
The  handmaiden  was  far  superior  to  her  station,  with  a  pleasing 
countenance  and  prepossessing  manner,  and  possessed  of  the 
soft  voice  so  soothing  to  the  ear  of  pain.  But  the  chief  comfort 
derived  by  Lady  Roos  from  the  society  of  Sarah  Swarton,  was 
the  power  of  unbosoming  herself  to  her  respecting  her  husband, 
and  of  pouring  her  sorrows  into  a  sympathizing  ear.  Lord  Roos 
had  never  been  near  hia  wife  since  her  seizure — nor,  that  she 
could  learn,  had  made  any  inquiries  about  her ;  but,  notwith 
standing  his  heartless  conduct,  her  great  desire  was  to  behold 
him  once  more  before  she  died,  and  to  breathe  some  last  words 
into  his  ear;  and  she  urged  the  wish  so  strongly  upon  her  con 
fidante,  that  the  latter  promised,  if  possible,  to  procure  its 
accomplishment. 

A  week  had  now  nearly  elapsed — the  fatal  term  appointed  by 
Luke  Hatton — and  it  could  be  no  longer  doubted  that,  if  the 
last  gratification  sought  by  Lady  Roos  were  to  be  afforded  her,  it 
must  not  be  delayed. 

The  poor  sufferer  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton  ;  her  cheeks  hollow ; 
eyes  sunk  in  deep  cavities,  though  the  orbs  were  unnaturally 
bright ;  and  her  frame  so  debilitated,  that  she  could  scarcely 
raise  herself  from  the  pillow. 

Sarah  Swarton  accordingly  resolved  to  set  out  upon  her 
errand  ;  but  before  doing  so,  she  sought  an  interview  with  Lady 
Lake,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  certain  fearful  suspicions  she 
had  begun  to  entertain  of  Luke  Hatton.  She  would  have  done 
this  before,  but  there  was  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  ob 
taining  a  few  words  in  private  of  her  ladyship.  The  apothecary 
•was  continually  passing  from  room  to  room,  hovering  nigh  the 
couches  of  his  patients,  as  if  afraid  of  leaving  them  for  a  moment, 
and  he  seemed  to  regard  Sarah  herself  with  distrust.  But  he 
had  now  gone  forth,  and  she  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  make  her  communication. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

COTJNTEE-POISON. 

THE  physical  tortures  endured  by  Lady  Lake  were  exceeded  by 
her  mental  anguish.  While  the  poison  raged  within  her  veins, 
the  desire  of  vengeance  inflamed  her  breast ;  and  her  fear  was 
lest  she  should  expire  without  gratifying  it.  Bitterly  did  she 
now  upbraid  herself  for  having  delayed  her  vindictive  project. 
More  than  once  she  consulted  Luke  Hatton  as  he  stood  beside 
her  couch,  with  the  habitual  sneer  upon  his  lips,  watching  the 
progress  of  his  own  infernal  work,  as  to  the  possibility  of  reno 
vating  her  strength,  if  only  for  an  hour  in  order  that  she  might 
strike  the  blow.  But  he  shook  his  head,  and  bade  her  wait. 
Wait,  however,  she  would  not ;  and  she  became  at  length  so  im 
patient,  that  he  agreed  to  make  the  experiment,  telling  her  he 
would  prepare  a  draught  which  should  stimulate  her  into  new 
life  for  a  short  time,  but  he  would  not  answer  for  the  after  con 
sequences.  This  was  enough.  She  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
offer.  Revenge  must  be  had,  cost  what  it  would.  And  it  was 
to  prepare  the  potion  which  was  to  effect  her  brief  cure  that 
Luke  Hatton  had  quitted  her  chamber,  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  Sarah  Swarton. 

Startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance  and  looks  of  the  handmaiden, 
Lady  Lake  anxiously  inquired  if  all  was  well  with  her  daughter. 

'•  As  well  as  it  seems  ever  likely  to  be  with  her,  my  lady," 
replied  Sarah  Swarton.  "  She  is  somewhat  easier  now.  But 
has  your  ladyship  courage  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Have  I  ever  shown  want  of  courage,  Sarah,  that  you  should 
put  such  a  question  ?"  rejoined  Lady  Lake  sharply. 

"  But  this  is  something  frightful,  my  lady." 

"  Then  do  not  hesitate  to  disclose  it." 

"Has  your  ladyship  never  thought  it  a  strange  illness  by 
which  you  and  my  Lady  Roos  have  been  seized !"  said  Sarah, 
coming  close  up  to  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  hurried  tone,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  overheard  or  interrupted. 

"  Why  should  I  think  it  strange,  Sarah  ?"  returned  Lady  Lake, 
regarding  her  fixedly.  "  It  is  a  dreadful  and  infectious  fever 
which  I  have  taken  from  my  daughter  ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  Sir  Thomas,  and  all  others,  except  Luke  Hatton  and  your 
self,  are  forbidden  to  come  near  us.  What  we  should  have  done 
without  you,  Sarah,  I  know  not ;  for  Luke  Hatton  tells  me  the 
rest  of  the  household  shun  us  as  they  would  a  pestilence.  I 
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trust  you  will  escape  the  disorder,  and  if  I  am  spared,  your 
devotion  shall  be  adequately  requited.  As  to  Luke  Hatton,  he 
seems  to  have  no  fear  of  it." 

"  He  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid,"  replied  Sarah  significantly. 
"  This  is  no  fever,  my  lady." 

"  How  !  "  cried  Lady  Lake.  "  Would  you  set  up  your  igno 
rance  against  the  skill  and  science  of  Luke  Hatton  ?  Or  do  you 
mean  to  insinuate " 

"  I  insinuate  nothing,  my  lady,"  interrupted  Sarah ;  "  but  I 
beseech  you  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  disclosure  I  am  about  to 
make  to  you.  In  a  word,  my  lady,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of 
standing  here,  that  poison  has  been  administered  both  to  you 
and  to  my  Lady  Roos." 

At  this  terrible  communication,  a  mortal  sickness  came  over 
Lady  Lake.  Thick  damps  gathered  upon  her  brow,  and  she 
fixed  her  haggard  eyes  upon  Sarah. 

"  Poisoned  !"  she  muttered  ;  "  poisoned  !  If  so,  there  is  but 
one  person  who  can  have  done  it— but  one — except  yourself, 
Sarah ! " 

"  If  I  had  committed  the  crime,  should  I  have  come  hither  to 
warn  you,  my  lady  ?  "  rejoined  Sarah, 

"  Then  it  must  be  Luke  Hatton." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Sarah,  looking  round  anxiously.  "  It  is  he. 
"When  he  did  not  think  I  noticed  him,  I  chanced  to  see  him  pour 
a  few  drops  from  a  phial  into  the  drink  he  prepares  for  your  lady 
ship  and  my  Lady  Roos  ;  and  my  suspicions  being  aroused  by 
his  manner  as  much  as  by  the  circumstance,  I  watched  him 
narrowly,  and  found  that  this  proceeding  was  repeated  with 
every  draught ;  with  this  difference  merely,  that  the  dose  wag 
increased  in  strength  by  one  additional  drop  ;  the  potion  ad 
ministered  to  your  ladyship  being  some  degrees  less  powerful 
than  that  given  to  my  dear  lady,  and  no  doubt  being  intended 
to  be  slower  in  its  effects.  That  it  was  poison,  I  am  certain, 
since  I  have  tested  it  upon  myself,  by  sipping  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid  ;  and  I  had  reason  to  repent  my  rashness,  for  I  soon, 
perceived  I  had  the  same  symptoms  of  illness  as  those  which 
distress  your  ladyship." 

"  Why  did  you  not  caution  me  sooner,  Sarah  P  "  said  Lady 
Lake,  horror-stricken  by  this  narration. 

"  I  could  not  do  so,  my  lady,"  she  replied.  "  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  arrived  at  a  positive  certainty  in  the  matter,  and 
after  ray  imprudence  in  tasting  the  drink,  I  was  very  ill — indeed, 
I  am  scarcely  well  yet ;  and,  to  tell  truth,  I  was  afraid  of  Luke 
Hatton,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  make  away  with  me,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  if  he  fancied  I  had  discovered  his  secret. 
Oh,  I  hope  he  will  not  come  back  and  find  me  here !" 
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"  Who  can  have  prompted  him  to  the  deed  ?  "  muttered  Lady 
Lake.  "  But  why  ask,  since  I  know  my  enemies,  and  therefore 
know  his  employers  !  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  Sarah.  Let 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  be  summoned  to  me  immediately.  If  he  be 
at  Theobalds,  at  Greenwich,  or  Windsor,  let  messengers  be  sent 
after  him,  praying  him  to  use  all  possible  despatch  in  coming  to 
me.  I  cannot  yet  decide  what  I  will  do,  but  it  shall  be  some 
thing  terrible.  Oh,  that  I  could  once  more  confront  the  guilty 
pair !  And  I  will  do  it — I  will  do  it !  Bevenge  will  give  me 
strength." 

"  I  cannot  undertake  to  bring  the  countess  hither,  my  lady," 
said  Sarah.  "  But  I  may  now  venture  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
charged  with  a  message  from  my  dear  lady  to  her  cruel  husband, 
with  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  comply,  and  come  to  her." 

"  Lure  him  hither,  and  speedily,  by  any  means  you  can, 
Sarah,"  rejoined  Lady  Lake.  "  Before  you  go,  help  to  raise  me 
from  my  couch,  and  place  me  in  that  chair.  It  is  well,"  she 
cried,  as  her  wishes  were  complied  with.  "  I  do  not  feel  so 
feeble  as  I  expected.  I  was  sure  revenge  would  give  me  strength. 
Now  give  me  my  black  velvet  robe  and  my  coif.  Even  in  this 
extremity  I  would  only  appear  as  beseems  me.  And  hark  ye, 
Sarah,  open  that  drawer,  and  take  out  the  weapon  you  will  find 
within  it.  Do  as  I  bid  you  quickly,  wench.  I  may  need  it." 

"  Here  it  is,  my  lady,"  replied  Sarah,  taking  out  a  dagger,  and 
giving  it  to  Lady  Lake,  who  immediately  concealed  it  in  the 
folds  of  her  robe. 

"  Now  go,"  pursued  the  lady ;  "  I  am  fully  prepared.  Let 
not  a  moment  be  lost  in  what  you  have  to  do.  Do  not  give  any 
alarm  ;  but  bid  two  of  the  trustiest  of  the  household  hold  them 
selves  in  readiness  without,  and  if  I  strike  upon  the  bell,  to  rush 
in  upon  the  instant.  Or  if  Luke  Hatton  should  come  forth,  let 
him  be  detained.  You  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  my  lady,"  replied  Sarah,  "  and  I  make  no  doubt 
they  will  obey.  I  am  sure  it  has  only  been  Luke  Hatton  who, 
by  his  false  representations,  has  kept  them  away,  and  I  will 
remove  the  impression  he  has  produced." 

"  Do  not  explain  more  than  is  needful  at  present,"  said  Lady 
Lake.  "  We  know  not  precisely  how  this  plot  may  have  been 
laid,  and  must  take  its  authors  by  surprise.  You  were  once 
more  intimate  than  I  liked  with  that  Spanish  knave,  Diego. 
Breathe  not  a  word  to  him,  or  all  will  be  repeated  to  hia 
master." 

"  Rest  assured  I  will  be  careful,  my  lady.  I  have  seen  nothing 
whatever  of  Diego  of  late,  and  care  not  if  I  never  behold  him 
again.  But  what  is  to  happen  to  my  dear  lady  ?  " 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  replied  Lady  Lake.     "  I  hope  yet  to  be 
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able  to  save  her.  Ha !  here  comes  the  villain.  Away  with  you, 
Sarah,  and  see  that  my  orders  are  obeyed." 

The  handmaiden  did  not  require  the  command  to  be  repeated, 
but  hastily  quitted  the  room,  casting  a  terrified  look  at  the 
apothecary,  who  entered  it  at  the  same  moment. 

Luke  Hatton  appeared  greatly  surprised  on  finding  Lady  Lake 
risen  from  her  couch,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  he 
quickly  advanced  towards  her — "  You  up,  my  lady !  This  is 
very  imprudent,  and  may  defeat  my  plans." 

"  No  doubt  you  think  so,"  rejoined  Lady  Lake  ;  "  but  know 
ing  you  would  oppose  my  inclination,  I  got  Sarah  to  lift  me  from 
the  couch,  and  'tire  me  during  your  absence.  Have  you  prepared 
the  mixture  ?  " 

"  I  have,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  producing  a  small  phial. 

"  Give  it  me,"  she  cried,  taking  it  from  him. 

After  examining  the  pale  yellow  fluid  it  contained  for  a 
moment,  she  took  out  the  glass  stopper,  and  smelling  at  it,  per 
ceived  it  to  be  a  very  subtle  and  volatile  spirit. 

"  Is  this  poison  ?  "  she  demanded,  fixing  her  eyes  keenly  upon 
Luke  Hatton. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  without  expressing 
any  astonishment  at  the  question,  "  it  would  be  an  antidote  to 
almost  any  poison.  It  is  the  rarest  cordial  that  can  be  prepared, 
and  the  secret  of  its  composition  is  only  known  to  myself.  When 
I  said  your  ladyship  would  incur  great  risk  in  taking  it,  I  meant 
that  the  reaction  from  so  powerful  a  stimulant  would  be  highly 
dangerous.  But  you  declared  you  did  not  heed  the  conse 
quences." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  she  rejoined.     "  Yet  I  would  see  it  tasted." 

"  Your  mind  shall  be  made  easy  on  that  score  in  a  moment, 
my  lady,"  said  Luke  Hatton. 

And  taking  a  small  wineglass  that  stood  by,  he  rinsed  it  with 
water  and  carefully  wiped  it ;  after  which  he  poured  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  into  it  and  swallowed  them. 

During  this  proceeding,  Lady  Lake's  gaze  never  quitted  him 
for  a  second.  Apparently  satisfied  with  the  test,  she  bade  him 
return  the  phial  to  her. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  pour  it  out  for  you,  my  lady,"  he 
replied,  cleansing  the  glass  as  before.  "  The  quantity  must  be 
exactly  observed.  Twenty  drops,  and  no  more." 

"  My  hand  is  as  steady  as  your  own,  and  I  can  count  the 
drops  as  accurately,"  she  rejoined,  taking  the  phial  from  him. 
"  Twenty,  you  say  ?  " 

"Twenty,  my  lady,"  rejoined  Hatton,  evidently  displeased; 
"  but  perhaps  you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  fifteen,  or  even 
ten.  'Twill  be  safer." 
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"  You  think  the  larger  dose  might  give  me  too  much  strength 
— ha  !  What  say  you  to  fifty,  or  a  hundred  ?  " 

"  It  must  not  be,  my  lady — it  must  not  be.  You  will  destroy 
yourself.  It  is  my  duty  to  prevent  you.  I  must  insist  upon 
your  giving  me  back  the  phial,  unless  you  will  consent  to  obey 
my  orders." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  man,  I  will  have  a  hundred  drops  of  the 
cordial,"  she  cried,  pertinaciously. 

"  And  I  say  you  shall  not,  my  lady,"  he  rejoined,  unable  in 
his  anger  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  respect  he  had  hitherto 
preserved,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  the 
phial. 

But  she  was  too  quick  for  him.  And  as  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  the  purpose,  the  dagger  gleamed  before  his  eyes. 

"  Back,  miscreant !  "  she  cried ;  "  your  over-eagerness  has 
betrayed  you.  I  now  fully  believe  what  I  have  hitherto  doubted, 
that  this  is  a  counter-poison,  and  that  I  may  safely  use  it.  It  is 
time  to  unmask  you,  and  to  let  you  know  that  your  villanies  are 
discovered.  I  am  aware  of  the  malignant  practices  you  have 
resorted  to,  and  that  my  daughter  and  myself  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  your  poisonous  preparations.  But  I  now 
feel  some  security  in  the  antidote  I  have  obtained ;  and  if  I  do 
perish,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  shall  not  die 
unavenged,  but  that  certain  punishment  awaits  you  and  your 
employers." 

On  this  she  poured  out  half  the  contents  of  the  phial  into 
the  glass,  saying  as  she  drank  it,  "I  reserve  the  other  half  for 
Lady  Boos." 

Luke  Hatton,  who  appeared  thunderstricken,  made  no  fur 
ther  effort  to  prevent  her,  but  turned  to  fly.  Lady  Lake, 
however,  upon  whom  the  restorative  effect  of  the  cordial 
was  almost  magical,  ordered  him  to  stay,  telling  him  if  he  went 
forth  he  would  be  arrested,  on  hearing  which  he  sullenly  obeyed 
her. 

"  You  have  not  deceived  me  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  potion," 
said  the  lady ;  "  it  has  given  me  new  life,  and  with  returning 
vigour  I  can  view  all  things  as  I  viewed  them  heretofore. 
Now  mark  what  I  have  to  say,  villain.  You  have  placed  ine 
and  my  daughter  in  fearful  jeopardy,  but  it  is  in  your  power 
to  make  reparation  for  the  injury ;  and  as  I  hold  you  to  be  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  matter,  1  am  willing  to  spare  the  life 
you  have  forfeited,  on  condition  of  your  making  a  full  confession 
in  writing  of  your  attempt,  to  be  used  by  me  against  your 
employers.  Are  you  willing  to  do  this,  or  shall  I  strike  upon 
the  bell,  and  have  you  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Gatehouse?" 
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"  I  will  write  that  I  was  employed  by  the  countess  of  Exeter 
to  poison  you  and  my  Lady  Roos,"  replied  Luke  Hatton,  stub 
bornly  ;  "  but  I  will  do  nothing  more." 

"  That  will  suffice,"  replied  Lady  Lake,  after  a  moment's 
reflection. 

"And  when  I  have  done  it,  I  shall  be  free  to  go? "he 
asked. 

"  You  shall  be  free  to  go,"  she  replied. 

There  were  writing  materials  on  an  adjoining  table,  and, 
without  another  word,  Luke  Hatton  sat  down,  and  with  great 
expedition  drew  up  a  statement,  which  he  signed,  and  handed  to 
Lady  Lake  ;  asking  if  that  was  what  she  required  ? 

A  smile  lighted  up  her  ghastly  features  as  she  perused  it. 

"It  will  do,"  she  said.  "  And  now  answer  me  one  question, 
and  you  are  free.  Will  this  cordial  have  the  same  effect  on  my 
daughter  as  on  me  P  " 

"  Precisely  the  same.  It  will  cure  her.  But  you  must  pro 
ceed  more  cautiously.  Were  she  to  take  the  quantity  you  have 
taken,  it  would  kill  her.  Am  I  now  at  liberty  to  depart?" 

"  You  are,"  replied  Lady  Lake. 

So  saying,  she  struck  the  bell,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  door  was  opened  ;  not,  however,  by  the  attendants,  but  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lake. 

As  the  secretary  of  state  perceived  that  the  apothecary 
avoided  him,  and  would  have  passed  forth  quickly,  he  sternly 
and  authoritatively  commanded  him  to  stay,  exclaiming,  "  You 
stir  not  hence,  till  you  have  accounted  to  me  for  my  daughter, 
who,  I  understand,  is  dying  from  your  pernicious  treatment. 
What  ho,  there  !  Keep  strict  watch  without ;  and  suffer  not 
this  man  to  pass  forth ! " 


CHAPTEE   XXXII. 

8HOW1K0  THAT   "  OUE   PLEASANT  VICES   AEE    MADE   THE 
WHIPS   TO   SCOUBGE  US." 

WE  must  now  request  the  reader  to  visit  the  noble  mansion  in 
the  Strand,  erected  by  Thomas  Cecil,  then  earl  of  Exeter,  and 
bearing  his  name ;  in  a  chamber  of  which  Lord  Roos  and  the 
countess  of  Exeter  will  be  found  alone  together — alone  for  the 
last  time. 

Very  different  was  the  deportment  of  the  guilty  pair  towards 
each  other  from  what  it  used  to  be.    The  glances  they  exchanged 
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were  no  longer  those  of  passionate  love,  but  of  undissembled 
hatred.  Bitter  reproaches  had  been  uttered  on  one  side,  angry 
menaces  on  the  other.  Ever  since  the  fatal  order  had  been 
wrested  from  the  countess,  her  peace  of  mind  had  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  she  had  become  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  re 
morse.  Perceiving  the  change  in  her  sentiments  towards  him, 
Lord  Roos  strove,  by  the  arts  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  suc 
cessful,  to  win  back  the  place  he  had  lost  in  her  affections  ;  but 
failing  in  doing  so,  and  irritated  by  her  reproaches,  and  still 
more  by  her  coldness,  he  gave  vent  to  his  displeasure  in  terms 
.that  speedily  produced  a  decided  quarrel  between  them ;  and 
though  reconciled  in  appearance,  they  never  again  were  to  each 
other  what  they  had  been. 

As  this  was  to  be  their  final  meeting,  they  had  agreed  not  to 
embitter  it  with  unavailing  reproaches  and  recriminations. 
Lord  Roos  acquainted  the  countess  that  he  had  decided  upon 
travelling  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and  remaining  abroad  for  a 
lengthened  period ;  and  the  announcement  of  his  intention  was 
received  by  her  without  an  objection.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that 
when  put  to  this  trial  she  might  relent.  If  so,  he  was  dis 
appointed.  She  even  urged  him  not  to  delay  his  departure,  and 
concluded  her  speech  with  these  words  : — 

"  Something  tells  me  we  shall  meet  no  more  in  this  world. 
But  we  are  certain  to  meet  hereafter  at  the  Judgment  Seat. 
How  shall  we  regard  each  other  then  P  " 

"  Trouble  me  not  with  the  question,"  rejoined  Lord  Eoos, 
gloomily  ;  "  I  have  not  come  here  to  listen  to  sermons,  and  will 
-brook  no  more  reproaches." 

"I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  you,  William,"  she  returned, 
meekly;  " but  the  thought  of  our  dire  offence  rises  perpetually 
before  me.  Would  we  could  undo  what  we  have  done !  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  too  late,"  rejoined  Lord  Roos,  harshly. 

At  this  moment  Diego  suddenly  presented  himself,  and,  apo 
logizing  for  the  abruptness  of  his  entrance,  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  Sarah  Swarton  besought  a  word  with  his  lordship. 
She  brought  a  message,  he  added,  from  Lady  Boos,  who  was 
.much  worse ;  and,  not  finding  his  lordship  at  his  own  residence, 
had  ventured  to  follow  him  to  Exeter  House  to  deliver  it. 

"  I  will  come  to  her  anon,"  said  Lord  Boos,  carelessly. 

"  No,  no  ;  admit  her  at  once,  Diego,"  cried  the  countess  ;  "  I 
would  hear  what  she  has  to  say."  And  the  next  moment  Sarah 
Swarton  being  ushered  into  the  room,  she  rushed  up  to  her  and 
eagerly  demanded,  "How  fares  it  with  your  lady?  Is  there  any 
hope  for  her  ?  " 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Sarah,  shaking  her  head  sadly. 
"  She  is  past  all  chance  of  recovery." 
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"Then  Heaven  pardon  me !"  ejaculated  the  countess,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  and  falling  upon  her  knees. 

Sarah  Swarton  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment ;  while  Lord  Eoos, 
rushing  towards  her,  commanded  her  to  rise. 

"  Take  heed  what  you  say  and  do,  countess,"  he  whispered, 
"You  will  excite  this  woman's  suspicions." 

"  Why  should  your  ladyship  implore  Heaven's  pardon  because 
my  poor  dear  lady  is  near  her  end  ?  "  inquired  Sarah. 

"I  sue  for  it  because  I  have  caused  her  much  affliction," 
replied  the  countess. 

"  Your  message,  Sarah — your  message  ?  "  interposed  Lord 
Eoos.  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  My  lady  desires  to  see  you  once  more  before  she  expires, 
my  lord,"  replied  Sarah.  "  She  would  take  leave  of  you ;  and — 
and — she  has  something  to  impart  to  you.  You  will  not  refuse 
her  last  request  ?  " 

"  He  will  not — he  will  not,  I  am  sure,"  cried  the  countess, 
seeing  him  look  irresolute. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  be  seconded  by  you,  my  lady,"  observed 
Sarah,  in  increasing  surprise. 

"  Would  that  I,  too,  might  see  her  and  obtain  her  forgive 
ness  !  "  exclaimed  the  countess,  without  heeding  the  remark. 

"  An  idle  wish,  and  not  to  be  indulged,"  said  Lord  Eoos. 

A  sudden  idea  appeared  to  strike  Sarah,  and  she  cried,  "  Your 
ladyship's  desire  may  possibly  be  gratified.  My  poor  lady 
desires  to  part  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  even  with  those  who 
liave  injured  her.  I  will  communicate  your  wishes  to  her,  and 
it  may  be  she  will  consent  to  see  you." 

"  You  shall  have  a  reward  well  worthy  of  the  service  if  you 
accomplish  it,"  said  the  countess.  "  Hasten  to  her  with  all 
speed,  my  lord,  and  I  will  follow  in  my  litter,  ready  to  attend 
Sarah's  summons." 

"  I  like  not  the  plan,"  rejoined  Lord  Eoos.  "  You  are  wrong 
to  go.  Why  need  you  see  her  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  she  answered,  regarding  him  fixedly.  "  Because 
it  may  be  some  little  consolation  to  me  afterwards." 

"  Then  go  alone,"  said  Lord  Eoos,  savagely ;  "  I  will  not  ac 
company  you." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accompany  me,  but  to  precede  me,"  she 
replied.  "  Now,  mark  me,  my  lord,"  she  added,  in  a  low,  firm 
tone,  "  and  be  assured,  I  do  not  advance  more  than  I  will  per 
form.  If  you  refuse  your  wife's  dying  request,  I  will  go  back 
with  Sarah  and  confess  all  to  her." 

Lord  Eoos  looked  as  if  lie  could  have  annihilated  her,  and 
muttered  a  terrible  imprecation  on  her  head. 

"  Threaten  me — ay,  and  execute  your  threats  hereafter,  if  you 
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•will,"  continued  the  countess,  in  the  same  low,  decided  tone, 
"  but  go  you  shall  now." 

Her  manner  was  so  irresistible,  that  Lord  Koos  was  compelled 
to  obey,  and  he  quitted  the  room  without  a  word  more,  followed 
by  Diego  and  Sarah  Swarton,  the  latter  of  whom  signed  to  the 
countess  that  she  might  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  her 
wishes. 

They  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  before  Lady  Exeter 
entered  her  litter,  and,  wholly  unattended  by  page  or  serving- 
man,  except  those  in  charge  of  the  conveyance,  caused  herself 
to  be  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake's  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HOW  THE   FORGED   CONFESSION  WAS   PBODT7CED. 

SUMMONING  up  all  his  firmness  for  the  interview  with  his  lady, 
Lord  Boos  entered  her  chamber,  attended  by  Sarah  Swarton,  and 
beheld  her  propped  up  by  pillows,  bearing  evident  marks  in  her 
countenance  of  the  severe  sufferings  she  had  endured.  She  was 
emaciated  in  frame,  ,and  almost  livid  in  complexion;  hollow- 
cheeked  and  hollow-eyed ;  but  still  with  a  look  of  unaltered 
affection  for  him. 

Having  fulfilled  her  mission,  Sarah  left  them  alone  together. 

He  took  the  thin  fingers  extended  towards  him,  and  pressed 
them  to  his  lips,  but  scarcely  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  his 
wife,  so  much  was  he  shocked  by  her  appearance.  It  was  with 
difficulty  she  gave  utterance  to  the  words  she  addressed  to  him. 

"  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  me,  my  lord,"  she  said ;  "  but  you 
will  not  regret  your  kindness.  We  are  quite  alone,  are  we  not  ? 
My  eyes  are  so  dim  that  I  cannot  distinguish  any  object  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  but  I  can  see  you  plainly  enough,  my 
dear  lord." 

"  We  are  alone,  Elizabeth,"  replied  Lord  Boos,  in  a  voice  of 
some  emotion,  after  glancing  around. 

"  Then  I  ;may  speak  freely,"  she  continued.  "  What  I  pre 
dicted  has  occurred.  You  did  not  do  well,  my  dear  lord,  to 
take  that  phial  from  me  and  place  it  in  other  hands.  Nay,  start 
not !  I  know  I  am  poisoned  :  I  have  known  it  from  the  first. 
But  I  have  made  no  effort  to  save  myself,  for  I  was  aware  it  waa 
your  will  I  should  die !  " 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth !  "  murmured  her  husband. 
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"  I  was  aware  of  it,"  she  repeated ;  "  and  as  I  have  never 
voluntarily  disobeyed  you,  I  would  not  now  thwart  your  pur 
pose,  even  though  I  myself  must  be  the  sacrifice.  It  was  to  tell 
you  this  that  I  have  sent  for  you : — it  was  to  forgive — to  bless 
you." 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  he 
felt  his  cheek  wet  with  her  tears. 

"  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear,"  cried  Lord  Roos,  in  a  voice 
suffocated  by  emotion.  "  I  thought  I  had  firmness  for  anything ; 
but  it  deserts  me  entirely  now.  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness, 
Elizabeth,  as  I  am  a  demon  of  darkness.  I  do  not  deserve  your 
forgiveness." 

"You  will  deserve  it,  if  you  will  comply  with  the  request 
I  am  about  to  make  to  you,"  she  rejoined,  looking  at  .him 
beseechingly. 

"  Whatever  it  be  it  shall  be  granted,  if  in  my  power,"  he 
rejoined,  earnestly.  "  I  would  redeem  your  life,  if  I  could,  at 
the  price  of  my  own.  You  have  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  from 
me,  Elizabeth." 

"  Then  I  shall  die  happy,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable 
delight. 

"  But  the  request !  What  is  it  you  would  have  me  perform  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  would  have  you  spare  my  mother,"  she  replied.  "  I  know 
she  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  myself;  but  I  also 
know  there  is  yet  time  to  save  her." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Lord  Boos,  emphatically.  "  Where 
is  she  P  " 

"  In  the  adjoining  chamber." 

"  Is  Luke  Hatton  in  attendance  upon  her  ?  " 

"In  constant  attendance,"  she  rejoined.  "That  man  has 
obeyed  you  well,  my  lord.  But  take  heed  of  him :  he  is  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  may  injure  the  hand  that  employs  him. 
Strike  gently  upon  that  bell.  He  will  attend  the  summons." 

Lord  Roos  complied ;  when,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay, 
the  curtains  shrouding  the  entrance  to  the  adjoining  room  were 
drawn  aside,  and  Lady  Lake  stalked  from  behind  them.  Never 
before  had  she  surveyed  her  son-in-law  with  such  a  glance  of 
triumph  as  she  threw  upon  him  now. 

"  You  were  mistaken,  you  see,  Elizabeth,"  said  Lord  Roos  to 
his  lady.  "  Your  mother  needs  no  aid  ;  she  is  perfectly  well." 

"  Ay,  well  enough  to  confound  you  and  all  your  wicked  pur 
poses,  my  lord,"  cried  Lady  Lake.  "  You  have  not  accomplished 
my  destruction,  as  you  perceive ;  nor  shall  you  accomplish  your 
wife's  destruction,  though  you  have  well-nigh  succeeded.  Let  it 
chafe  you  to  madness  to  learn  that  I  possess  an  antidote  which  I 
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have  myself  approved,  and  which  will  kill  the  poison  circling  in 
her  veins,  and  give  her  new  life." 

"  An  antidote  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Eoos.  "  So  far  from  galling 
me  to  madness,  the  intelligence  fills  me  with  delight  beyond 
expression.  Give  it  me,  madam,  that  I  may  administer  it  at 
once;  and  Heaven  grant  its  results  may  be  such  as  you  predict! " 

"  Administered  by  you,  my  lord,  it  would  be  poison ! "  said 
Lady  Lake,  bitterly.  "  But  you  may  stand  by  and  witness  its 
beneficial  effects.  They  will  be  instantaneous." 

"  As  you  will,  madam,  so  you  do  not  delay  the  application," 
cried  Lord  Eoos. 

"  Drink  of  this,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Lake,  after  she  had 
poured  some  drops  of  the  cordial  into  a  glass." 

"  I  will  take  it  from  no  hand  but  my  husband's,"  murmured 
Lady  Eoos. 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother,  frowning. 

"  Give  it  me,  I  say,  madam,"  cried  Lord  Eoos.  "  Is  this  a 
time  for  hesitation,  when  you  see  her  life  hangs  upon  a  thread1 
which  you  yourself  may  sever  ?  " 

And  taking  the  glass  from  her,  he  held  it  to  his  wife's  lips  • 
tenderly  supporting  her  while  she  swallowed  its  contents. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  effects  of  the  cordial  were  manifest. 
The  deathly  hue  of  the  skin  changed  to  a  more  healthful  colour, 
and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  became  stronger  and  more  equal ; 
and  though  the  debility  could  not  be  so  speedily  repaired,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  work  of  restoration  had  commenced,  and  might 
be  completed  if  the  same  treatment  were  pursued. 

"  Now  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Lady  Eoos, 
regarding  her  husband  with  grateful  fondness. 

"  To  him !  "  exclaimed  her  mother.  "  You  owe  him  nothing 
but  a  heavy  debt  of  vengeance,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  pay, 
and  with  interest.  But  keep  calm,  my  child,  and  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  whatever  may  occur.  Your  speedy  restoration  will 
depend  much  on  that." 

"  You  do  not  adopt  the  means  to  make  me  calm,  mother," 
replied  Lady  Eoos. 

jBut  Lady  Lake  was  too  much  bent  upon  the  immediate  and 
full  gratification  of  her  long-deferred  vengeance  to  heed  her. 
Clapping  her  hands  together,  the  signal  was  answered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lake,  who  came  forth  from  the  adjoining  room  with 
Luke  Hatton.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  if  it  had  been  so  con 
trived  that  all  the  guilty  parties  should  be  confronted  together, 
the  outer  door  of  tlie  chamber  was  opened,  and  the  countess  of 
Exeter  was  ushered  in  by  Sarah  Swarton.  On  seeing  in  whose 
presence  she  stood,  the  countess  would  have  precipitately  re 
treated  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  door  was  closed  by  Sarah. 
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""Soli!  my  turn  is  come  at  last,"  cried  Lady  Lake,  gazing 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile  of  gratified  vengeance.  "I 
hold  you  all  in  my  toils.  You,  my  lord,"  addressing  her  son-in- 
law,  "  have  treated  a  wife,  who  has  ever  shown  you  the  most 
devoted  affection,  with  neglect  and  cruelty  ;  and,  not  content 
•with  such  barbarous  treatment,  have  conspired  against  her  life 
and  against  my  life." 

"  Take  heed  how  you  bring  any  charge  against  him,  mother," 
cried  Lady  Boos,  raising  herself  in  her  couch.  "  Take  heed,  I 
say.  Let  your  vengeance  fall  upon  her  head  " — pointing  to  the 
countess — "  but  not  upon  him." 

"  I  am  willing  to  make  atonement  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done 
you,  Lady  Eoos,"  said  the  countess,  "  and  have  come  hither  to 
say  so,  and  to  implore  your  forgiveness." 

"  You  fancied  she  was  dying,"  rejoined  Lady  Lake — "  dying 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  administered  to  her  and  to  me  by 
Luke  Hatton,  according  to  your  order  ;  but  you  are  mistaken, 
countess.  We  have  found  an  antidote,  and  shall  yet  live  to 
requite  you." 

"  It  is  more  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  told  this,  madam,  than  it 
would  be  to  find  that  Luke  Hatton  had  succeeded  in  his  design, 
which  I  would  have  prevented  if  I  could,"  said  Lady  Exeter. 

"  You  will  gain  little  credit  for  that  assertion,  countess,"  re 
marked  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  "  since  it  is  contradicted  by  an  order 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  signed  by  yourself,  and  given  to  the 
miscreant  in  question." 

"  O  Heavens  !  "  ejaculated  the  countess. 

"  Do  you  deny  this  signature  ?  "  asked  Sir  Thomas,  showing 
her  the  paper. 

Lady  Exeter  made  no  answer. 

"  Learn,  further,  to  your  confusion,  countess,"  pursued  Lady 
Lake,  "  that  the  wretch,  Luke  Hatton,  has  made  a  full  confession 
of  his  offence,  wherein  he  declares  that  he  was  incited  by  you, 
and  by  you  alone,  on  the  offer  of  a  large  reward,  to  put  my 
daughter  and  myself  to  death  by  slow  poison." 

"  By  me  alone  ! — incited  by  me !  "  cried  Lady  Exeter ;  "  why, 
I  opposed  him.  It  is  impossible  he  can  have  confessed  thus. 
Hast  thou  done  so,  villain  P  " 

"I  have,"  replied  Luke  Hatton,  sullenly. 

"  Then  thou  hast  avouched  a  lie — a  lie  that  will  damn  thee," 
said  Lady  Exeter.  "Lord  Boos  knows  it  to  be  false,  and  can 
exculpate  me.  Speak,  my  lord,  I  charge  you,  and  say  how  it 
occured  ?  " 

But  the  young  nobleman  remained  silent. 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word  in  my  favour,"  the  countess  ex 
claimed,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  "  Nay,  then  I  am  indeed  lost !  " 
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"  You  are  lost  past  redemption,"  cried  Lady  Lake,  with  an 
outburst  of  fierce  exultation,  and  a  look  as  if  she  would  have 
trampled  her  beneath  her  feet.  "  You  have  forfeited  honour, 
station,  life.  Guilty  of  disloyalty  to  your  proud  and  noble 
husband,  you  have  sought  to  remove  by  violent  deaths  those 
who  stood  between  you  and  your  lover.  Happily,  your  dreadful 
purpose  has  been  defeated  ;  but  this  avowal  of  your  criminality 
with  Lord  Boos,  signed  by  yourself  and  witnessed  by  his  lord 
ship  and  his  Spanish  servant — this  shall  be  laid  within  an  hour 
before  the  earl  of  Exeter." 

"  My  brain  turns  round.  I  am  bewildered  with  all  these 
frightful  accusations,"  exclaimed  the  countess,  distractedly.  "  I 
have  made  no  confession, — have  signed  none." 

"  Methought  you  said  I  had  witnessed  it,  madam  ?  "  cried  Lord 
Boos,  almost  as  much  bewildered  as  Lady  Exeter. 

"  Will  you  deny  your  own  handwriting,  my  lord  ?  "  rejoined 
Lady  Lake ;  "  or  will  the  countess  ?  Behold  the  confession, 
subscribed  by  the  one,  and  witnessed  by  the  other." 

"  It  is  a  forgery !  "  shrieked  the  countess.  "  You  have  charged 
me  with  witchcraft,  but  you  practise  it  yourself." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  false,  I  could  have  sworn  the  hand 
was  yours,  countess,"  cried  Lord  Boos  ;  "  and  my  own  signature 
is  equally  skilfully  simulated." 

"  False  or  not,"  cried  Lady  Lake,  "  it  shall  be  laid  before 
Lord  Exeter,  as  I  have  said — with  all  the  details — ay,  and  before 
the  king." 

"  Before  the  king ! "  repeated  Lord  Boos,  as  he  drew  near 
Lady  Exeter,  and  whispered  in  her  ear — "  Countess,  our  sole 
safety  is  in  immediate  flight.  Circumstances  are  so  strong 
against  us,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  disprove  this  forgery." 

"  Then  save  yourself  in  the  way  you  propose,  my  lord,"  she 
rejoined  with  scorn.  "For  me,  I  shall  remain,  and  brave  it 
out." 

The  young  nobleman  made  a  movement  towards  the  door. 

"You  cannot  go  forth  without  my  order,  my  lord,"  cried  Sir 
Thomas  Lake.  "  It  is  guarded." 

"  Perdition !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Boos. 

Again  Lady  Lake  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile 
of  triumph.  But  it  waa  presently  checked  by  a  look  from  her 
daughter,  who  made  a  sign  to  her  to  approach  her. 

"  What  would  you,  my  child — more  of  the  cordial  ?  "  demanded 
Lady  Lake. 

"  No,  mother,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible 
to  the  others.  "  Nor  will  I  suffer  another  drop  to  pass  my  lips 
unless  my  husband  be  allowed  to  depart  without  molestation." 

"  Would  you  interfere  with  my  vengeance  P  "  said  Lady  Lake. 
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"  Ay,  mother ;  I  will  interfere  with  it  effectually,  unless  you 
comply,"  rejoined  Lady  Roos,  firmly.  "I  will  acquaint  the 
countess  with  the  true  nature  of  that  confession.  As  it  is, 
she  has  awakened  by  her  conduct  some  feelings  of  pity  in  my 
breast." 

"  You  will  ruin  all  by  your  weakness,"  said  Lady  Lake. 

"  Let  Lord  Boos  go  free,  and  let  there  be  a  truce  between  you 
and  the  countess  for  three  days,  and  I  am  content." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  give  such  a  promise,"  said  Lady  Lake.  "  It 
will  be  hard  to  keep  it." 

"  It  may  be  harder  to  lose  all  your  vengeance,"  rejoined  Lady 
Roos,  in  a  tone  that  showed  she  would  not  be  opposed. 

Compelled  to  succumb,  Lady  Lake  moved  towards  Sir  Thomas, 
and  a  few  words  having  passed  between  them  in  private,  the 
secretary  of  state  thus  addressed  his  noble  son-in-law — 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  at  the  instance  of  my 
daughter,  though  much  against  my  own  inclination,  and  that 
of  my  wife,  I  will  no  longer  oppose  your  departure.  I  under 
stand  you  are  about  to  travel,  and  I  therefore  recommend  you  to 
set  forth  without  delay  ;  for  if  you  be  found  in  London,  or  in 
England,  after  three  days,  during  which  time,  at  the  desire  also 
of  our  daughter — and  equally  against  our  own  wishes — we  con 
sent  to  keep  truce  with  my  lady  of  Exeter ;  if,  I  say,  you  are 
found  after  that  time,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  to 
yourself.  Thus  warned,  my  lord,  you  are  at  liberty  to  depart." 

"  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  offer,  Sir  Thomas,  and  attend 
to  your  hint,"  replied  Lord  Rocs.  And,  turning  upon  his  heel, 
he  marched  towards  the  door,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  called  to  the  attendants  outside  to  let 
him  go  free. 

"  Not  one  word  of  farewell  to  me — not  one  look  !  "  exclaimed 
his  wife,  sinking  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  Nor  for  me — and  I  shall  see  him  no  more,"  murmured  the 
countess,  compressing  her  beautiful  lips.  "  But  it  is  better 
thus." 

While  this  was  passing,  Luke  Hatton  had  contrived  to  ap 
proach  the  countess,  and  now  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  If  your 
ladyship  will  trust  to  me,  and  make  it  worth  my  while,  I  will 
deliver  you  from  the  peril  in  which  you  are  placed  by  this  con 
fession.  Shall  I  come  to  Exeter  House  to-night  ?  " 

She  consented. 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  At  midnight,"  she  returned.  "  I  loathe  thee,  yet  have  no 
alternative  but  to  trust  thee.  Ani  I  free  to  depart  likewise  P  " 
she  added  aloud  to  Sir  Thomas. 

"  The  door  is  open  for  you,  countess,"  rejoined  the  secretary 
N  2 
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of  state,  with  mock  ceremoniousness.  "  After  three  days,  you 
understand,  war  is  renewed  between  us." 

"  War  to  the  death,"  subjoined  Lady  Lake. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  countess.  "  I  shall  not  desert  my 
post." 

And  assuming  the  dignified  deportment  for  which  she  was 
remarkable,  she  went  forth  with  a  slow  and  majestic  step. 

Luke  Hatton  would  have  followed  her,  but  Sir  Thomas  de 
tained  him. 

"  Am  I  a  prisoner?  "  he  said,  uneasily,  and  glancing  at  Lady 
Lake.  "  Her  ladyship  promised  me  instant  liberation." 

"And  the  promise  shall  be  fulfilled  as  soon  as  I  am  satisfied 
my  daughter  is  out  of  danger,"  returned  Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  am  easy,  then,"  said  the  apothecary.  "  I  will  answer  for 
her  speedy  recovery." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  VISIT  TO   SIB  GILES   MOMPESSON's   HABITATION,   NEAR  THE 
FLEET. 

ALLOWING  an  interval  of  three  or  four  months  to  elapse  between 
the  events  last  recorded  and  those  about  to  be  narrated,  we  shall 
•now  conduct  the  reader  to  a  large,  gloomy  habitation  near  Fleet 
Bridge.  At  first  view,  this  structure,  with  its  stone  walls,  corner 
turrets,  ponderous  door,  and  barred  windows,  might  be  taken  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  prison  existing  in  this  locality. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  The  little  river  Fleet,  whose 
muddy  current  was  at  that  time  open  to  view,  flowed  between 
the  two  buildings  ;  and  the  grim  and  frowning  mansion  we  pro 
pose  to  describe  stood  on  the  western  bank,  exactly  opposite  the 
gateway  of  the  prison. 

Now,  as  no  one  had  a  stronger  interest  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
than  the  owner  of  that  gloomy  house,  inasmuch  as  he  had  lodged 
more  persons  within  it  than  any  one  ever  did  before  him,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  he  had  selected  his  abode  for  the  pur 
pose  of  watching  over  the  safe  custody  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  his  rapacity  and  tyranny.  This  was  the  general  surmise  ;  and, 
it  must  be  owned,  there  was  ample  warranty  for  it  in  his  conduct. 

A  loop-hole  in  the  turret  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  house 
commanded  the  courts  of  the  prison,  and  here  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  would  frequently  station  himself  to  note  what  was  going 
forward  within  the  jail",  and  examine  the  looks  and  deportment 
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of  those  kept  by  him  in  durance.  Many  a  glance  of  hatred  and 
defiance  was  thrown  from  these  sombre  courts  at  the  narrow 
aperture  at  which  he  was  known  to  place  himself;  but  such 
regards  only  excited  Sir  Giles's  derision:  many  an  imploring 
gesture  was  made  to  him;  but  these  entreaties  for  compassion 
were  equally  disregarded.  Being  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  jailers  obeying  him  as  they  would 
have  done  their  principal,  he  entered  the  prison  when  he  pleased, 
and  visited  any  ward  he  choose,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night ;  and 
though  the  unfortunate  prisoners  complained  of  the  annoyance 
— and  especially  those  to  whom  his  presence  was  obnoxious — 
no  redress  could  be  obtained.  He  always  appeared  when  least 
expected,  and  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  troubling 
those  most  anxious  to  avoid  him. 

Nor  was  Sir  Giles  the  only  visitant  to  the  prison.  Clement 
Lanyere  was  as  frequently  to  be  seen  within  its  courts  and  wards 
as  his  master,  and  a  similar  understanding  appeared  to  exist 
between  him  and  the  jailers.  Hence,  he  was  nearly  as  much  an 
object  of  dread  and  dislike  as  Sir  Giles  himself,  and  few  saw  the 
masked  and  shrouded  figure  of  the  spy  approach  them  without 
misgiving. 

From  the  strange  and  unwarrantable  influence  exercised  by 
Sir  Giles  and  the  promoter  in  the  prison,  they  came  at  length 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  it ;  and  matters  were  as  frequently 
referred  to  them  by  the  subordinate  officers  as  to  the  warden.  It 
was  even  supposed  by  some  of  the  prisoners  that  a  secret  means 
of  communication  must  exist  between  Sir  Giles's  habitation  and 
the  jail ;  but  as  both  he  and  Lanyere  possessed  keys  of  the 
wicket,  such  a  contrivance  was  obviously  unnecessary,  and  would 
have  been  dangerous,  as  it  must  have  been  found  out  at  some 
time  by  those  interested  in  the  discovery. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  Sir 
Giles  had  nearly  as  much  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
Fleet  Prison  as  those  to  whom  its  governance  was  ostensibly 
committed,  and  that  he  could,  if  he  thought  proper,  aggravate 
the  sufferings  of  its  unfortunate  occupants  without  incurring  any 
responsibility  for  his  treatment  of  them.  He  looked  upon  the 
Star-Chamber  and  the  Fleet  as  the  means  by  which  he  could 
plunder  society  and  stifle  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  :  and  it  was 
his  business  to  see  that  both  machines  were  kept  in  good  order, 
and  worked  well. 

But  to  return  to  his  habitation.  Its  internal  appearance  corres 
ponded  with  its  forbidding  exterior.  The  apartments  were  large, 
but  cold  and  comfortless,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
scantily  furnished.  Sumptuously  decorated,  these  exceptional 
rooms  presented  a  striking  contrast^  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  but 
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they  were  never  opened,  except  on  the  occasion  of  some  grand 
entertainment — a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence.  There  was 
a  large  hall  of  entrance,  where  Sir  Giles's  myrmidons  were  wont 
to  assemble,  with  a  great  table  in  the  midst  of  it,  on  which  no 
victuals  were  ever  placed — at  least  at  the  extortioner's  expense 
—and  a  great  fire-place,  where  no  fire  ever  burnt.  From  this  a 
broad  stone  staircase  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and 
communicated  by  means  of  dusky  corridors  and  narrrow  passages 
with  the  various  apartments.  A  turnpike  staircase  connected  the 
turret,  to  which  Sir  Giles  used  to  resort  to  reconnoitre  the  Fleet 
Prison,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  habitation,  and  similar  cork 
screw  stairs  existed  in  the  other  angles  of  the  structure.  When 
stationed  at  the  loophole,  little  recked  Sir  Giles  of  the  mighty 
cathedral  that  frowned  upon  him  like  the  offended  eye  of  Heaven. 
His  gaze  was  seldom  raised  towards  Saint  Paul's,  or  if  it  were, 
he  had  no  perception  of  the  beauty  or  majesty  of  the  ancient 
cathedral.  The  object  of  interest  was  immediately  below  him. 
The  sternest  realities  of  life  were  what  he  dealt  with.  He  had 
no  taste  for  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful. 

Sir  Giles  had  just  paid  an  inquisitorial  visit,  such  as  we  have 
described,  to  the  prison,  and  was  returning  homewards  over  Fleet 
Bridge,  when  he  encountered  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  who  was 
coming  in  quest  of  him,  and  they  proceeded  to  his  habitation 
together.  Nothing  beyond  a  slight  greeting  passed  between 
them  in  the  street,  for  Sir  Giles  was  ever  jealous  of  his  slightest 
word  being  overheard:  but  he  could  see  from  his  partner's 
manner  that  something  had  occurred  to  annoy  and  irritate  him 
greatly.  Sir  Giles  was  in  no  respect  changed  since  the  reader 
last  beheld  him.  Habited  in  the  same  suit  of  sables,  he  still 
wore  the  same  mantle,  and  the  same  plumed  hat,  and  had  the 
same  long  rapier  by  his  side.  His  deportment,  too,  was  as  com 
manding  as  before,  and  his  aspect  as  stem  and  menacing. 

Sir  Francis,  however,  had  not  escaped  the  consequences 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him 
by  the  apprentices,  being  so  rheumatic  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk,  while  a  violent  cough,  with  which  he  was  occasionally 
seized,  and  which  took  its  date  from  the  disastrous  day  referred 
to  and  had  never  left  him  since,  threatened  to  shake  his  feeble 
frame  in  pieces  ;  this,  added  to  the  exasperation  under  which  he 
was  evidently  labouring,  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  Three 
months  seemed  to  have  placed  as  many  years  upon  his  head ;  or, 
at  all  events,  to  have  taken  a  vast  deal  out  of  his  constitution. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  increased  infirmities,  and  utter  un- 
fitness  for  the  part  he  attempted  to  play,  he  still  affected  a 
youthful  air,  and  still  aped  all  the  extravagances  and  absurdities 
in  dress  and  manner  of  the  gayest  and  youngest  court  coxcomb. 
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He  was  still  attired  in  silks  and  satins  of  the  gaudiest  hues, 
still  carefully  trimmed  as  to  hair  and  beard,  still  redolent  of 
perfumes. 

Not  without  exhibiting  considerable  impatience,  Sir  Giles  was 
obliged  to  regulate  his  pace  by  the  slow  and  tottering  steps  of 
his  companion,  and  was  more  than  once  brought  to  a  halt  as  the 
lungs  of  the  latter  were  convulsively  torn  by  his  cough,  but  at 
last  they  reached  the  house,  and  entered  the  great  hall,  where 
the  myrmidons  were  assembled — all  of  whom  rose  on  their 
appearance,  and  saluted  them.  There  was  Captain  Bludder, 
with  his  braggart  air,  attended  by  some  half  dozen  Alsatian 
bullies  ;  Lupo  Vulp,  with  his  crafty  looks ;  and  the  tipstaves — 
all,  in  short,  were  present,  excepting  Clement  Lanyere,  and  Sir 
Giles  knew  how  to  account  for  his  absence.  To  the  inquiries  of 
Captain  Bludder  and  his  associates,  whether  they  were  likely  to 
be  required  on  any  business  that  day,  Sir  giles  gave  a  doubtful 
answer,  and  placing  some  pieces  of  money  in  the  Alsatian's  hand, 
bade  him  repair,  with  his  followers,  to  the  "  Rose  Tavern,"  in 
Hanging-Sword  Court,  and  crush  a  flask  or  two  of  wine,  and 
then  return  for  orders — an  injunction  with  which  the  captain 
willingly  complied.  To  the  tipstaves  Sir  Giles  made  no  observa 
tion,  and  bidding  Lupo  Vulp  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a 
summons,  he  passed  on  with  his  partner  to  an  inner  apartment. 
On  Sir  Francis  gaining  it,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  was  again 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  that  threatened  him  with  annihila 
tion.  When  it  ceased,  he  maade  an  effort  to  commence  the  con 
versation,  and  Sir  Giles,  who  had  been  pacing  to  and  fro  impa 
tiently  -within  the  chamber,  stopped  to  listen  to  him. 

"  You  will  wonder  what  business  has  brought  me  hither  to-day, 
Sir  Giles,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense. 
I  have  been  insulted,  Sir  Giles — grievously  insulted." 

"  By  whom?"  demanded  the  extortioner. 

"  By  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,"  replied  Sir  Francis,  shaking 
with  passion.  "  I  have  received  a  degrading  insult  from  him 
to-day,  which  ought  to  be  washed  out  with  his  blood." 

"  What  hath  he  done  to  you  ?  "  inquired  the  other. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Sir  Giles.  I  chanced  to  see  him  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  there  being  several 
gallants  nigh  at  hand,  who  I  thought  would  take  my  part — 
ough !  ough  !  what  a  plaguey  cough  I  have  gotten,  to  be  sure ; 
but  'tis  all  owing  to  those  cursed  'prentices — a  murrain  seize 
'em.  Your  patience,  sweet  Sir  Giles,  I  am  coming  to  the  point 
— ough !  ough !  there,  it  takes  me  again.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  thinking  the  gallants  with  whom  I  was  conversing 
would  back  me,  and  perceiving  Mounchensey  approach  us,  I 
thought  I  might  venture " 
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"  Venture !  "  repeated  Sir  Giles,  scornfully.  "  Let  not  such  a 
disgraceful  word  pass  your  lips." 

"  I  mean,  I  thought  I  might  take  occasion  to  affront  him. 
Whereupon  I  cocked  my  hat  fiercely,  as  I  have  seen  you  and 
Captain  Bludder  do,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Couple  me  not  with  the  Alsatian,  I  pray  of  you,  Sir  Francis," 
observed  the  extortioner,  sharply. 

"  Your  pardon,  Sir  Giles — your  pardon !  But  as  I  was  saying, 
I  regarded  him  with  a  scowl,  and  tapped  the  hilt  of  my  sword. 
And  what  think  you  the  ruffianly  fellow  did  ?  I  almost  blush  at 
the  bare  relation  of  it.  Firstly,  he  plucked  off  my  hat,  telling  me 
I  ought  to  stand  bareheaded  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen.  Next, 
he  tweaked  my  nose,  and  as  I  turned  round  to  avoid  him,  he 
applied  his  foot — yes,  his  foot — to  the  back  of  my  trunk-hose  : 
and  well  was  it  that  the  hose  were  stoutly  wadded  and  quilted. 
Fire  and  fury  ;  Sir  Giles,  I  cannot  brook  the  indignity.  And 
what  was  worse,  the  shameless  gallants,  who  ought  to  have  lent 
me  aid,  were  ready  to  split  their  sides  with  laughter,  and  declared 
I  had  only  gotten  my  due.  When  I  could  find  utterance  for 
very  choler,  I  told  the  villain  you  would  requite  him,  and  he 
answered  he  would  serve  you  in  the  same  fashion,  whenever  you 
crossed  his  path." 

"  Ha !  said  he  so  ?  "  cried  Sir  Giles,  half  drawing  his  sword, 
while  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  We  shall  see  whether  he  will  make 
good  his  words.  Yet  no  !  Revenge  must  not  be  accomplished 
in  that  way.  I  have  already  told  you  I  am  willing  to  let  him 
pursue  his  present  career  undisturbed  for  a  time,  in  order  to  make 
his  fall  the  greater.  I  hold  him  in  my  hand,  and  can  crush  him 
when  I  please." 

"  Then  do  not  defer  your  purpose,  Sir  Giles,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"  or  I  must  take  my  own  means  of  setting  myself  right  with  him. 
I  cannot  consent  to  sit  down  calmly  under  the  provocation  I 
have  endured." 

"  And  what  will  be  the  momentary  gratification  afforded  by 
his  death,  if  such  you  meditate,"  returned  Sir  Giles,  "  in  com 
parison  with  hurling  him  down  from  the  point  he  has  gained, 
stripping  him  of  all  his  honours,  and  of  such  wealth  as  he  may 
have  acquired,  and  plunging  him  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where 
he  will  die  by  inches,  and  where  you  yourself  may  feast  your 
eyes  on  his  slow  agonies  ?  That  is  true  revenge  ;  and  you  are 
but  a  novice  in  the  art  of  vengeance  if  you  think  your  plan 
equal  to  mine.  It  is  for  this — and  this  only — that  I  have  spared 
him  so  long.  I  have  suffered  him  to  puff  himself  up  with  pride 
and  insolence,  till  he  is  ready  to  burst.  But  his  day  of  reckon 
ing  is  at  hand,  and  then  he  shall  pay  off  the  long  arrears  he 
owes  us." 
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"  Well,  Sir  Giles,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  matter  with  you," 
said  Sir  Francis;  "but  it  is  hard  to  be  publicly  insulted,  and 
have  injurious  epithets  applied  to  you,  and  not  obtain  immediate 
redress." 

"I  grant  you  it  is  so,"  rejoined  Sir  Giles;  "but  you  well 
know  you  are  no  match  for  him  at  the  sword." 

"If  I  am  not,  others  are — Clement  Lanyere,  for  instance," 
cried  Sir  Francis.  "  He  has  more  than  once  arranged  a  quarrel 
for  me." 

"  And  were  it  an  ordinary  case,  I  would  advise  that  the 
arrangement  of  this  quarrel  should  be  left  to  Lanyere,"  said 
Sir  Giles,  "  or  I  myself  would  undertake  it  for  you.  But  that 
were  only  half  revenge.  No ;  the  work  must  be  done  com 
pletely,  and  the  triumph  you  will  gain  in  the  end  will  amply 
compensate  you  for  the  delay." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  Sir  Francis.  "  But  before  I  quit  the 
subject,  I  may  remark  that  one  thing  perplexes  me  in  the  sudden 
rise  of  this  upstart,  and  that  is,  that  he  encounters  no  opposition 
from  Buckingham.  Even  the  king,  I  am  told,  has  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  jealous  marquis  should  view  one  who  may 
turn  out  a  rival  with  so  much  apparent  complacency." 

"  It  is  because  Buckingham  has  no  fear  of  him,"  replied  Sir 
Giles.  "  He  knows  he  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  the  puppet 
brought  forward  by  De  Gondomar — for  it  is  by  him  that  Moun- 
chensey  is  supported — will  be  instantly  removed ;  but  as  he  also 
knows  that  another  would  be  set  up,  he  is  content  to  let  him 
occupy  the  place  for  a  time." 

"  Certes,  if  Mounchensey  had  more  knowledge  of  the  world, 
he  would  distrust  him,"  said  Sir  Francis ;  "  because,  in  my 
opinion,  Buckingham  overacts  his  part,  and  shows  him  too 
much  attention.  He  invites  him,  as  I  am  given  to  understand, 
to  all  his  masques,  banquets,  and  revels  at  York  House,  and 
even  condescends  to  flatter  him.  Such  conduct  would  awaken 
suspicion  in  any  one  save  the  object  of  it." 

"  I  have  told  you  Buckingham's  motive,  and  therefore  his 
conduct  will  no  longer  surprise  you.  Have  you  heard  of  the 
wager  between  De  Gondomar  and  the  marquis,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  trial  of  skill  is  to  be  made  in  the  Tilt-yard  to-morrow  ? 
Mounchensey  is  to  run  against  Buckingham,  and  I  leave  you 
to  guess  what  the  result  will  be.  I  myself  am  to  be  among  the 
jousters." 

"  You !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Francis. 

"  Even  I,"  replied  Sir  Giles,  with  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity. 
"  Now,  mark  me,  Sir  Francis.  I  have  a  surprise  for  you.  It  is 
not  enough  for  me  to  hurl  this  aspiring  youth  from  his  proud 
position  and  cover  him  with  disgrace — it  is  not  enough  to  immure 
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him  in  the  Fleet ;  but  I  will  deprive  him  of  his  choicest  treasure 
— of  the  object  of  his  devoted  affections." 

"  Ay,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Francis. 

"  By  my  directions  Clement  Lanyere  has  kept  constant  watch 
over  him,  and  has  discovered  that  the  young  man's  heart  is  fixed 
upon  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  named  Aveline  Calveley,  daughter 
of  the  crazy  Puritan  who  threatened  the  king's  life  some  three 
or  four  months  ago  at  Theobalds." 

"  I  mind  me  of  the  circumstance,"  observed  Sir  Francis. 

"  This  maiden  lives  in  great  seclusion  with  an  elderly  dame, 
but  I  have  found  out  her  retreat.  I  have  said  that  Sir  Jocelyn 
is  enamoured  of  her,  and  she  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  his 
passion.  But  a  bar  exists  to  their  happiness.  Almost  with  his 
last  breath,  a  promise  was  extorted  from  his  daughter  by  Hugh 
Calveley,  that  if  her  hand  should  be  claimed  within  a  year  by 
one  to  whom  he  had  engaged  her,  but  with  whose  name  even 
she  was  wholly  unacquainted,  she  would  unhesitatingly  give  it 
to  him." 

"And  will  the  claim  be  made  ?  " 

"It  will." 

"  And  think  you  she  will  fulfil  her  promise  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  A  dying  father's  commands  are  sacred  with 
one  like  her." 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  Sir  Giles  ?  Is  she  so  very  beautiful  as 
represented  P  " 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  her ;  but  she  will  be  here  anon.  And 
you  can  then  judge  for  yourself." 

"  She  here  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Francis.  "  By  what  magic  will 
you  bring  her  hither  P  " 

"  By  a  spell  that  cannot  fail  in  effect,"  replied  Sir  Giles,  with 
a  grim  smile.  "  I  have  summoned  her  in  her  father's  name.  I 
have  sent  for  her  to  tell  her  that  her  hand  will  be  claimed." 

"  By  whom  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Francis. 

•'  That  is  my  secret,"  replied  Sir  Giles. 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and,  Sir  Giles 
telling  the  person  without  to  enter,  it  was  opened  by  Clement 
Lanyere,  wrapped  in  his  long  mantle,  and  with  his  countenance 
hidden  by  his  mask. 

"  They  are  here,"  he  said. 

"  The  damsel  and  the  elderly  female  ?  "  cried  Sir  Giles. 

And  receiving  a  response  in  the  affirmative  from  the  promoter, 
he  bade  him  usher  them  in  at  once. 

The  next  moment  Aveline,  attended  by  a  decent-looking 
woman,  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  entered  the  room.  They 
were  followed  by  Clement  Lanyere.  The  maiden  was  attired  in 
deep  mourning,  and  though  looking  very  pale,  her  surpassing 
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beaxity  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  Sir  Francis  Mitchell, 
•who  instantly  arose  on  seeing  her,  and  made  her  a  profound,  and, 
as  he  considered,  courtly  salutation. 

Without  bestowing  any  attention  on  him,  Aveline  addressed 
herself  to  Sir  Giles,  whose  look  filled  her  with  terror. 

"  Why  have  you  sent  for  me,  sir  P  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Aveline  Calveley,  to  remind  you  of  the 
promise  made  by  you  to  your  dying  father,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Ah ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  then  my  forebodings  of  ill  are 
realized." 

"  I  know  you  consider  that  promise  binding,"  pursued  Sir 
Giles ;  "  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  announce  to  you 
that,  in  a  week  from  this  time,  your  hand  will  be  claimed  in 
marriage." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  she  cried  in  accents  of  despair.  "  But  who 
will  claim  it  ? — and  how  can  the  claim  be  substantiated  P  "  she 
added,  recovering  herself  in  some  degree. 

"  You  will  learn  at  the  time  I  have  appointed,"  replied  Sir 
Giles.  "  And  now,  having  given  you  notice  to  prepare  for  the 
fulfilment  of  an  engagement  solemnly  contracted  by  your  father, 
and  as  solemnly  agreed  to  by  yourself,  I  will  no  longer  detain, 
you." 

Aveline  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  terror,  and  would  have 
sought  for  some  further  explanation ;  but  perceiving  from  the 
inflexible  expression  of  his  countenance  that  any  appeal  would 
be  useless,  she  quitted  the  room  with  her  companion. 

"  I  would  give  half  I  possess  to  make  that  maiden  mine,"  cried 
Sir  Francis,  intoxicated  with  admiration  of  her  beauty. 

"  Humph  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Giles.  "  More  difficult  matters  have 
been  accomplished.  Half  your  possessions,  say  you  P  She  is 
not  worth  so  much.  Assign  to  me  your  share  of  the  Mounchensey 
estates,  and  she  shall  be  yours." 

"  I  will  do  it,  Sir  Giles — I  will  do  it,"  cried  the  old  usurer, 
eagerly  ;  "  but  you  must  prove  to  me  first  that  you  can  make 
good  your  words." 

"  Pshaw  !  Have  I  ever  deceived  you,  man  ?  But  rest  easy, 
you  shall  be  fully  satisfied." 

"  Then  call  in  Lupo  Vulp,  and  let  him  prepare  the  assignment 
at  once,"  cried  Sir  Francis.  "  I  shall  have  a  rare  pme,  and 
shall  effectually  revenge  myself  on  this  detested  Mounchensey." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OP  THE  WAGEE   BETWEEN   THE   CONDE   DE   GONDOMAE   AUD 
THE   MABQUIS   OF   BUCKINGHAM. 

AT  a  banquet  given  at  Whitehall,  attended  by  all  the  principal 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  a  wager  was  laid  between  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar  and  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  the  decision  of 
which  was  referred  to  the  king. 

The  circumstance  occurred  in  this  way.  The  discourse  hap 
pened  to  turn  upon  jousting,  and  the  magnificent  favourite,  who 
was  held  unrivalled  in  all  martial  exercise  and  chivalrous  sports, 
and  who,  confident  in  his  own  skill,  vauntingly  declared  that  he 
had  never  met  his  match  in  the  tiltyard ;  whereupon  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  willing  to  lower  his  pride,  immediately  rejoined, 
that  he  could,  upon  the  instant,  produce  a  better  man-at-arms 
than  he ;  and  so  certain  was  he  of  being  able  to  make  good  his 
words,  that  he  was  willing  to  stake  a  thousand  doubloons  to  a 
hundred  on  the  issue  of  a  trial. 

To  this  Buckingham  haughtily  replied,  that  he  at  once 
accepted  the  ambassador's  challenge ;  but  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  wager,  they  must  be  somewhat  modified,  as  he  could  not 
accept  them  as  proposed ;  but  he  was  willing  to  hazard  on  the 
result  of  the  encounter  all  the  gems  with  which  at  the  moment 
his  habiliments  were  covered  against  the  single  diamond  clasp 
worn  by  De  Gondomar ;  and  if  the  offer  suited  his  excellency, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  appoint  the  day  and  bring  forward  the 
man. 

De  Gondomar  replied  that  nothing  could  please  him  better 
than  the  marquis's  modification  of  the  wager,  and  the  proposal 
was  quit  consistent  with  the  acknowledged  magnificence  of  his 
lordship's  notions ;  yet  he  begged  to  make  one  further  altera 
tion,  which  was,  that  in  the  event  of  the  knight  he  should  nomi 
nate  being  adjudged  by  his  majesty  to  be  the  best  jouster,  the 
rich  prize  might  be  delivered  to  him. 

Buckingham  assented,  and  the  terms  of  the  wager  being  nott 
fully  settled,  it  only  remained  to  fix  the  day  for  the  trial,  and  this 
was  referred  to  the  king,  who  appointed  the  following  Thursday 
— thus  allowing,  as  the  banquet  took  place  on  a  Friday,  nearly 
a  week  for  preparation. 

James,  also,  good-naturedly  complied  with  the  ambassador's 
request,  and  agreed  to  act  as  judge  on  the  occasion ;  and  he 
laughinglyremarkedtoBuckingham — "Ye  arc  demented,  Steenie, 
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to  risk  a'  those  precious  stanes  with  which  ye  are  bedecked  on  the 
skill  with  which  ye  can  yield  a  frail  lance.  We  may  say  unto  you 
now,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'  Pendebant  tereti  gemmata  monilia  collo ; ' 

but  wha  shall  say  frae  whose  round  throat  those  gemmed  collars 
and  glittering  ouches  will  hang  a  week  hence,  if  ye  be  worsted? 
Think  of  that,  my  dear  dog." 

"  Your  majesty  need  be  under  no  apprehension,"  replied  Buck 
ingham.  "  I  shall  win  and  wear  his  excellency's  diamond  clasp. 
And  now,  perhaps  the  count  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  title  of  my  puissant  adversary,  on  whose  address  he  so 
much  relies.  Our  relative  chances  of  success  will  then  be  more 
apparent.  If,  however,  any  motive  for  secrecy  exist,  I  will  not 
press  the  inquiry,  but  leave  the  disclosure  to  a  more  convenient 
season." 

"  Nunc  est  narranda  tempus,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  No  time 
like  the  present.  We  are  anxious  to  ken  wha  the  hero  may  be." 

"  I  will  not  keep  your  majesty  a  moment  in  suspense,"  said 
De  Gondomar.  "  The  young  knight  whom  I  design  to  select  as 
the  marquis's  opponent,  and  whom  I  am  sure  will  feel  grateful 
for  having  such  means  of  honourable  distinction  afforded  him,  is 
present  at  the  banquet." 

"  Here !"  exclaimed  James,  looking  round.  "  To  whom  do 
you  refer,  count?  It  cannot  be  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  or  Sir 
Henry  Kich ;  for — without  saying  aught  in  disparagement  of 
their  prowess — neither  of  them  is  a  match  for  Buckingham ! 
Ah  !  save  us  !  We  hae  it.  Ye  mean  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey." 

And  as  the  ambassador  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  was 
right,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  young  knight,  who, 
though  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  else,  could  not  help  feeling 
greatly  elated. 

"Aweel,  count,"  said  James,  evidently  pleased,  "  ye  might 
hae  made  a  waur  choice — that  we  are  free  to  confess.  We  begin 
to  tremble  for  your  braw  jewels,  Steenie." 

"  They  are  safer  than  I  expected,"  replied  Buckingham  dis 
dainfully.  But  though  he  thus  laughed  it  off,  it  was  evident  he 
was  displeased,  and  he  muttered  to  his  confidential  friend,  Lord 
Mordaunt, — "  I  see  through  it  all :  this  is  a  concerted  scheme  to 
bring  this  aspiring  galliard  forward  ;  but  he  shall  receive  a  lesson 
for  his  presumption  he  shall  not  easily  forget,  while  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  make  use  of  him  for  their  own  purposes  shall  be 
taught  the  risk  they  incur  in  daring  to  oppose  me.  The  present 
opportunity  shall  not  be  neglected." 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  Buckingham,  to  all  appearance, 
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entirely  recovered  his  gaiety,  and  pressed  the  king  to  give  im 
portance  to  the  trial  by  allowing  it  to  take  place  in  the  royal 
tilt-yard  at  Whitehall,  and  to  extend  the  number  of  joustera  to 
fourteen — seven  on  one  side,  and  seven  on.  the  other.  The 
request  was  readily  granted  by  the  monarch,  who  appeared  to 
take  a  stronger  interest  in  the  match  than  Buckingham  altogether 
liked,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  of  ridding  himself 
for  ever  of  the  obstacle  in  his  path  presented  by  Mounchensey. 
The  number  of  jousters  being  agreed  upon,  it  was  next  decided 
that  the  party  with  whom  Buckingham  was  to  range  should  be 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Lennox  ;  while  Mounchensy's  party 
was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Prince  Charles  ;  and  though 
the  disposition  was  too  flattering  to  his  adversary  to  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  the  haughty  favourite,  he  could  not  raise  any  reason 
able  objection  to  it,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  with  the 
best  grace  he  could. 

The  two  parties  were  then  distributed  in  the  following  order 
by  the  king: — On  the  side  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  besides 
Buckingham  himself,  were  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke, 
and  the  Lords  Clifford  and  Mordaunt ;  and  while  the  king  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  seventh,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  suggested 
by  the  marquis,  and  James,  willing  to  oblige  his  favourite,  adopted 
the  proposition.  On  the  side  of  Prince  Charles  were  ranked 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Montgomery,  Rutland, 
and  Dorset,  Lord  Walden,  and,  of  course,  Sir  Jocelyn  Moun 
chensey.  These  preliminaries  being  fully  adjusted,  other  topics 
were  started,  and  the  carouse,  which  had  been  in  some  degree 
interrupted,  was  renewed,  and  continued,  with  the  entertain 
ments  that  succeeded  it,  till  past  midnight. 

Not  a  little  elated  by  the  high  compliment  paid  to  his  prowess 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  burning  to  break  a  lance  with 
Buckingham,  Sir  Jocelyn  resolved  to  distinguish  himself  at  the 
trial.  Good  luck,  of  late,  had  invariably  attended  him.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  majesty's  bed-chamber ;  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  some  more  exalted  post.  Supported  by  the 
influence  of  De  Gondomar,  and  upheld  by  his  own  personal 
merits,  which  by  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  hostility  towards  him, 
had  begun  to  be  appreciated ;  with  the  king  himself  most  favour 
ably  inclined  towards  him,  and  Prince  Charles  amicably  dis 
posed  ;  with  many  of  the  courtiers  proffering  him  service,  who 
were  anxious  to  throw  off  their  forced  allegiance  to  the  over 
weening  favourite,  and  substitute  another  in  his  stead  :  with  all 
these  advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  short 
space  of  time  he  should  have  established  a  firm  footing  on  that 
smooth  and  treacherous  surface,  the  pavement  of  a  palace,  and 
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have  already  become  an  object  of  envy  and  jealousy  to  many, 
and  of  admiration  to  a  few. 

Possessing  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances, 
Sir  Jocelyn  conducted  himself  with  rare  discretion  ;  and  while 
avoiding  giving  offence,  never  suffered  a  liberty  to  be  taken  with 
himself;  and  having  on  the  onset  established  a  character  for 
courage,  he  was  little  afterwards  molested.  It  was  creditable  to 
him,  that  in  a  court  where  morality  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  that 
of  James  L,  he  should  have  remained  uncorrupted ;  and  that  not 
all  the  allurements  of  the  numerous  beauties  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  who  exerted  their  blandishments  to  ensnare  him, 
could  tempt  him  to  a  moment's  disloyalty  to  the  object  of  his 
affections.  It  was  creditable,  that  at  the  frequent  orgies  he  was 
compelled  to  attend,  where  sobriety  was  derided,  and  revelry 
pushed  to  its  furthest  limits,  he  was  never  on  any  occasion  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion.  It  was  still  more  creditable  to 
him,  that  in  such  venal  and  corrupt  days  he  maintained  his 
integrity  perfectly  unsullied.  Thus  severely  tested,  the  true 
worth  of  his  character  was  proved,  and  he  came  from  the  ordeal 
•without  a  blemish. 

The  many  excellent  qualities  that  distinguished  the  newly- 
made  knight  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  combined  with 
his  remarkable  personal  advantages  and  conciliatory  manner, 
considerably  improved  by  the  polish  he  had  recently  acquired, 
drew,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  attention  of  the  second  person 
age  in  the  kingdom  towards  him.  Struck  by  his  manner,  and 
by  the  sentiments  he  expressed,  Prince  Charles  took  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him,  and  might  have  conceived 
a  regard  for  him  but  for  the  jealous  interference  of  Buckingham, 
who,  unable  to  brook  a  rival  either  with  the  king  or  prince, 
secretly  endeavoured  to  set  both  against  him.  Snch,  however, 
was  Sir  Jocelyn's  consistency  of  character,  such  his  solidity  of 
judgment  and  firmness,  and  such  the  respect  he  inspired,  that 
he  seemed  likely  to  triumph  over  all  the  insidious  snares  planned 
for  him.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  trial  of  skill  in 
jousting  was  proposed  by  De  Gondomar.  The  wily  ambassador 
might  have — and  probably  had — some  secret  motive  in  making 
the  proposal ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  unknown  to  his 
protegt. 
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CHAPTEE,  XXXVI. 

A     CLOUD     IN     THE     HO  BIZ  Off. 

BUT  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Sir  Jocelyn's  whole  time  was 
passed  in  attendance  on  the  court.  Not  a  day  flew  by  that  he 
did  not  pay  a  visit  to  Aveline.  She  had  taken  a  little  cottage, 
where  she  dwelt  in  perfect  seclusion,  with  one  female  attendant, 
old  Dame  Sherbourne, — the  same  who  had  accompanied  her  on 
her  compulsory  visit  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson, — and  her  father's 
faithful  old  servant,  Anthony  Eocke.  To  this  retreat,  situated 
in  the  then  rural  neighbourhood  adjoining  Holborn,  Sir  Jocelyn, 
as  we  have  said,  daily  repaired,  and  the  moments  so  spent  were 
the  most  delicious  of  his  life.  The  feelings  of  regard  entertained 
for  him  from  the  first  by  Aveline,  had  by  this  time  ripened  into 
love ;  yet,  mindful  of  her  solemn  promise  to  her  father,  she 
checked  her  growing  affection  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power,  and 
would  not,  at  first,  permit  any  words  of  tenderness  to  be 
uttered  by  him.  As  weeks,  however,  and  even  months,  ran  on, 
and  no  one  appeared  to  claim  her  hand,  she  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  year  of  probation  would  expire  without  moles 
tation  ;  and  insensibly,  and  almost  before  she  was  aware  of  it, 
Sir  Jocelyn  had  become  complete  master  of  her  heart.  In 
these  interviews,  he  told  her  all  that  occurred  to  him  at  court — 
acquainted  her  of  his  hopes  of  aggrandisement — and  induced 
her  to  listen  to  his  expectations  of  a  brilliant  future,  to  be  shared 
by  them  together. 

The  severe  shock  Aveline  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  her 
father  had  gradually  worn  away,  and  if  not  free  from  occasional 
depression,  she  was  still  enabled  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
things.  Never  had  she  seen  Sir  Jocelyn  so  full  of  ardour  as  on 
the  day  after  the  banquet,  when  he  came  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  of  the  jousts,  and  that  he  was  selected  to  essay  his 
skill  against  that  of  Buckingham.  The  news,  however,  did  not 
produce  upon  her  the  effect  he  expected.  Not  only  she  could 
not  share  his  delight,  but  she  was  seized  with  anticipations  of 
coming  ill,  in  connection  with  this  event,  for  which  she  could 
not  account.  Nor  could  all  that  Jocelyn  said  remove  her  mis 
givings  ;  and,  in  consequence,  their  meeting  was  sadder  than 
usual. 

On  the  next  day,  these  forebodings  of  impending  calamity 
were  most  unexpectedly  realized.  A  mysterious  personage, 
wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak,  and  wearing  a  mask,  entered  h^r 
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dwelling  without  standing  upon  the  ceremony  of  tapping  at  the 
door.  His  presence  occasioned  her  much  alarm,  and  it  was  not 
diminished  when-  he  told  her,  in  a  stern  and  peremptory  tone, 
that  she  must  accompany  him  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  habi 
tation.  [Refusing  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
strange  summons,  he  said  she  would  do  well  to  comply  with  it ; 
that,  indeed,  resistance  would  be  idle,  as  Sir  Giles  was  prepared 
to  enforce  his  orders ;  and  that  he  himself  would  be  responsible 
for  her  safety.  Compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  these  assurances, 
Aveline  yielded  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  set 
forth  with  him,  attended  by  Dame  Sherbourne.  With  what 
passed  during  her  interview  with  the  extortioner  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted.  She  had  anticipated  something  dreadful : 
but  the  reality  almost  exceeded  her  anticipations.  So  over 
powered  was  she  by  the  painful  intelligence,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  reached  home ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied 
with  anxious  reflection.  Evening,  as  usual,  brought  her  lover. 
She  met  him  at  the  door,  where  he  tied  his  horse,  and  they 
entered  the  little  dwelling  together.  The  shades  of  night  were 
coming  on  apace,  and  in  consequence  of  the  gloom  he  did  not 
remark  the  traces  of  distress  on  her  countenance,  but  went  on 
with  the  theme  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  I  know  you  have  ever  avoided  shows  and  triumphs,"  he  said ; 
"  but  I  wish  I  could  induce  you  to  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  this  tilting-match,  and  consent  to  be  present  at  it.  The  thought 
that  you  were  looking  on  would  nerve  my  arm,  and  make  me 
certain  of  success." 

"  Even  if  I  would,  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request,"  she 
replied,  in  an  agitated  tone.  "  Prepare  yourself,  Jocelyn.  I  have 
bad  news  for  you." 

He  started  ;  and  the  vision  of  delight,  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging,  vanished  at  once. 

"  The  worst  news  you  could  have  to  tell  me  would  be  that 
the  claim  had  been  made,"  he  observed.  "  I  trust  it  is  not 
that?" 

"  It  is  better  to  know  the  worst  at  once.  I  have  received 
undoubted  information  that  the  claim  will  be  made." 

A  cry  of  anguish  escaped  Sir  Jocelyn,  as  if  a  severe  blow  had 
been  dealt  him — and  he  could  scarcely  articulate  the  inquiry, 
"  By  whom?  " 

"  That  I  know  not,"  she  rejoined.  "  But  the  ill  tidings  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Sir  Giles  Mompesson." 

"Sir  Giles  Mompesson!"  exclaimed  Sir  Jocelyn,  scarcely 
able  to  credit  what  he  heard.  "  Your  father  would  never  have 
surrendered  you  to  him.  It  is  impossible  he  could  have  made 
any  compact  with  such  a  villain." 
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"  I  do  not  say  that  lie  did ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  I  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths,  and  incur  all  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
sin  of  disobedience,  rather  than  fulfil  it.  Sir  Giles  is  merely  the 
mouthpiece  of  another,  who  will  not  disclose  himself  till  he 
appears  to  exact  fulfilment  of  the  fatal  pledge." 

"  But,  be  it  whomsoever  it  may,  the  claim  never  can  be 
granted,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn,  in  a  voice  of  agony.  "  You  will  not 
consent  to  be  bound  by  such  a  contract.  You  will  not  thus 
sacrifice  yourself.  It  is  out  of  all  reason.  Your  father's  promise 
cannot  bind  you.  He  had  no  right  to  destroy  his  child.  Will 
you  listen  to  my  counsel,  Aveline  ?  "  he  continued,  vehemently. 
"  You  have  received  this  warning  ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  given  with  any  very  friendly  design,  still  you  may 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  avoid  by  flight  the  danger  to  which 
you  are  exposed." 

"  Impossible !  "  she  answered.  "  I  could  not  reconcile  such 
a  course  to  my  conscience,  or  to  my  reverence  for  my  father's 
memory." 

"There  is  still  another  course  open  to  you,"  he  pursued,  "if 
you  choose  to  adopt  it ;  and  that  is,  to  take  a  step  which  shall 
make  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  impossible." 

"  I  understand  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  that  is  equally  out  of 
the  question.  Often  and  often  have  I  thought  over  this  matter, 
and  with  much  uneasiness  ;  but  I  cannot  relieve  myself  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  me." 

"  O  Aveline !  "  cried  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  If  you  allow  yourself. 
by  any  fancied  scruples,  to  be  forced  into  a  marriage  repug 
nant  to  your  feelings,  you  will  condemn  both  yourself  and  me  to 
misery." 

"I  know  it  —  I  feel  it;  and  yet  there  is  no  escape,"  she 
cried.  "  Were  I  to  act  on  your  suggestions,  and  fly  from  this 
threatened  danger,  or  remove  it  altogether  by  a  marriage  with 
you — were  I  to  disobey  my  father,  I  should  never  know  a  mo 
ment's  peace." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  interrupted  only  by  her  sobs.  At 
length  Sir  Jocelyn  exclaimed  quickly, — 

"Perhaps  we  maybe  unnecessarily  alarming  ourselves,  and 
this  may  only  be  a  trick  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  He  may  have 
heard  of  the  promise  you  have  made  to  your  father,  and  may  try 
to  frighten  you.  But  whoever  is  put  forward  must  substantiate 
his  claim." 

As  those  words  were  uttered,  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the 
apartment ;  and,  looking  up,  they  beheld  the  dusky  figure  of 
Clement  Lanyere,  masked  and  cloaked,  as  was  his  wont,  standing 
besido  them. 

"  You  here  ?  "  cried  Sir  Jocelyn,  hi  astonishment. 
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"Ay,"  replied  the  promoter;  "  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that 
this  is  no  idle  fear — that  the  claim  will  be  made,  and  will  be 
substantiated." 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Aveline,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

"  You  will  not  seek  to  evade  it,  I  know,  young  mistress," 
replied  the  promoter ;  "  and  therefore,  as  you  have  truly  said, 
there  is  no  escape." 

"  Only  let  me  know  the  claimant's  name,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn, 
"and  I  will  engage  he  shall  never  fulfil  his  design." 

"  Oh,  no ;  this  must  not  be — you  must  not  resort  to  violence," 
said  Aveline.  "  I  will  never  consent  to  owe  my  deliverance  to 
such  means." 

"  You  shall  have  all  the  information  you  require  after  the 
jousts  on  Thursday,"  said  Lanyere ;  "  and  let  the  thought 
strengthen  your  arm  in  the  strife,  for  if  you  fail,  Aveline  Calveley 
will  have  no  protector  in  the  hour  of  need." 

With  this,  he  departed  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  he 
had  come. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

WHITEHALL. 

THE  Tilt-yard  at  Whitehall,  where  the  jousting  was  appointed 
to  take  place,  was  situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  large 
area  in  front  of  the  old  Banqueting-House  (destroyed  by  fire 
soon  after  the  date  of  this  history,  and  replaced  by  the  stately 
structure  planned  by  Inigo  Jones,  still  existing),  and  formed 
part  of  a  long  range  of  buildings  appertaining  to  the  palace, 
and  running  parallel  with  it  in  a  northerly  direction  from  West 
minster,  devoted  to  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation,  and 
including  the  Tennis-court,  the  Bowling-alley,  the  Manege,  and 
the  Cock-pit. 

A  succession  of  brick  walls,  of  various  heights,  and  sur 
mounted  by  roofs  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  marked  the  posi 
tion  of  these  buildings,  in  reference  to  St.  James's  Park,  which 
they  skirted  on  the  side  next  to  King  Street.  They  were 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  erected  in  1532,  by  Henry  VIII.,  when, 
after  his  acquisition  from  Wolsey,  by  forfeiture,  of  Whitehall, 
he  obtained  by  exchange,  from  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Westminster,  all  their  uninclosed  land  contiguous  to  his  newly- 
acquired  palace,  and  immediately  fenced  it  round,  and  converted 
it  into  a  park. 
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To  a  monarch  so  fond  of  robust  sports  and  manly  exercises  of 
all  kinds  as  our  bluff  Harry,  a  tilt-yard  was  indispensable ;  and 
lie  erected  one  on  a  grand  scale,  and  made  it  a  place  of  constant 
resort.  Causing  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length 
and  fifty  in  width  to  be  inclosed  and  encircled  by  lofty  walls,  he 
fixed  against  the  inner  side  large  scaffolds,  containing  two  tiers 
of  seats,  partitioned  from  each  other  like  boxes  in  a  theatre,  for 
the  accommodation  of  spectators.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  inclosure  he  reared  a  magnificent  gallery,  which  he  set  apart 
for  his  consort  and  the  ladies  in  attendance  upon  her.  This  was 
decorated  with  velvet,  and  hung  with  curtains  of  cloth  of  gold. 
On  grand  occasions,  when  all  the  court  was  present,  the  whole 
of  the  seats  on  the  scaffolds,  previously  described,  were  filled 
•with  bright-eyed  beauties,  whose  looks  and  plaudits  stimulated 
to  deeds  of  high  emprise  the  knights,  who  styled  themselves 
their  "  servants,"  and  besought  "  favours "  from  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  scarf,  a  veil,  a  sleeve,  a  bracelet,  a  ringlet,  or  a  knot 
of  ribands.  At  such  times  Henry  himself  would  enter  the  lists ; 
and,  in  his  earlier  days,  and  before  he  became  too  unwieldy  for 
active  exertion,  no  ruder  antagonist  with  the  lance  or  sword 
could  be  found  than  he.  Men,  indeed,  existed  in  his  days, 
very  different  in  hardihood  of  frame  and  personal  strength  from 
the  silken  sybarites,  enervated  by  constant  riot  and  dissipation, 
who  aped  the  deeds  of  arms  of  their  grandfathers  in  the  time 
of  James  I. 

But  the  tilt-yard  was  by  no  means  neglected  by  Elizabeth. 
This  lion-hearted  queen  encourageda  taste  for  chivalrous  displays, 
and  took  almost  as  much  delight  in  such  exhibitions  as  her  stal 
wart  sire.  During  her  long  reign  no  festivity  was  thought  com 
plete  unless  jousting  was  performed.  The  name  of  the  gallant 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  show  that  she 
possessed  at  least  one  perfect  "  mirror  of  chivalry  "  amongst  her 
courtiers ;  but  her  chief  favourites,  Essex  and  Leicester,  were 
both  distinguished  for  knightly  prowess.  Many  a  lance  was 
splintered  by  them  in  her  honour.  When  the  French  Embassy 
arrived  in  London  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  when  a  grand  temporary  banqueting-house, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  covered  with  canvas,  was 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  a  magnificent  tournament  was  given 
in  the  tilt-yard  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  visitors.  Old 
Holinshed  tells  us,  that  "  the  gallery  or  place  at  the  end  of  the 
tilt-yard,  adjoining  to  her  majesty's  house  at  Whitehall,  where, 
as  her  person  should  be  placed,  was  called,  and  not  without  cause, 
the  Castle  or  Fortress  of  Perfect  Beauty,  for  as  much  as  her 
highness  should  be  there  included."  And  he  also  gives  a  curious 
description  of  the  framework  used  by  the  besiegers  of  the  for- 
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tress.  "  They  had  provided,"  he  says,  "  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
was  covered  with  canvas,  and  painted  outwardly  in  such  excellent 
order,  as  if  it  had  been  very  natural  earth  or  mould,  and  carried 
the  name  of  a  rolling-trench,  which  went  on  wheels  which  way 
soever  the  persons  within  did  drive  it.  Upon  the  top  thereof 
were  placed  two  cannons  of  wood,  so  passing  well  coloured?  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  indeed,  two  fair  field-pieces  of  ordnance ;  and 
by  them  were  placed  two  men  for  gunners,  clothed  in  crimson, 
sarcenet,  with  their  baskets  of  earth  for  defence  of  their  bodies  by 
them.  And  also  there  stood  on  the  top  of  the  trench  an  ensign- 
bearer,  in  the  same  suit  with  the  gunners,  displaying  his  ensign, 
and  within  the  said  trench  was  cunningly  conveyed  divers  kinds 
of  most  excellent  music  against  the  Castle  of  Beauty.  These 
things  thus  all  in  readiness,  the  challengers  approached,  and 
came  down  the  stable  toward  the  tilt-yard."  The  challengers 
were  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
Sir  Fulke  Greville ;  and  the  defenders  were  very  numerous,  and 
amongst  them  was  the  doughty  Sir  Harry  Lee,  who,  as  the 
"  unknown  knight,"  broke  "  six  staves  right  valiantly."  All  the 
speeches  made  by  the  challengers  and  defenders  ar«  reported  by 
Holinshed,  who  thus  winds  up  his  description  of  the  first  day's 
triumph  :  "  These  speeches  being  ended,  both  they  and  the  rest 
marched  about  the  tilt-yard,  and  so  going  back  to  the  nether  end 
thereof,  prepared  themselves  to  run,  every  one  in  his  turn,  each 
defendant  six  courses  against  the  former  challengers,  who  per 
formed  their  parts  so  valiantly  on  both  sides,  that  their  prowess 
hath  demerited  perpetual  memory,  and  worthily  won  honour, 
ooth  to  themselves  and  their  native  country,  as  fame  hath  the 
same  reported."  And  of  the  second  day  he  thus  writes :  "  Then 
went  they  to  the  tourney,  where  they  did  very  nobly,  as  the 
shivering  of  the  swords  might  very  well  testify  ;  and  after  that 
to  the  barriers,  where  they  lashed  it  out  lustily,  and  fought 
courageously,  as  if  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  had  dealt  their  deadly 
dole.  No  party  was  spared,  no  estate  excepted,  but  each  knight 
endeavoured  to  win  the  golden  fleece  that  expected  either  fame 
or  the  favour  of  his  mistress,  which  sport  continued  all  the  same 
day."  These  pageantries  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
pages  of  the  picturesque  old  chronicler  above  cited  abound 
with  descriptions  of  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Elizabeth  to  maintain  its  splendour  undiminished,  the  star  of 
chivalry  was  rapidly  declining,  to  disappear  for  ever  in  the  reign 
of  her  successor. 

The  glitter  of  burnished  steel,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  rude 
encounter,  and  all  other  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  arena 
of  martial  sport,  that  had  given  so  much  delight  to  his  predeces 
sors,  afforded  little  pleasure  to  James ;  as  how  should  they,  to  a 
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prince  whose  constitutional  timidity  waa  so  great  that  he  shud 
dered  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  abhorred  the  mimic 
representations  of  warfare !  Neither  were  the  rigorous  principles 
of  honour  on  which  chivalry  was  based,  nor  the  obligations  they 
imposed,  better  suited  to  him.  Too  faithless  by  nature  to  adopt 
the  laws  of  a  Court  of  Honour,  he  derided  the  institution  as 
obsolete.  Nevertheless,  as  trials  of  skill  and  strength  in  the  tilt- 
yard  were  still  in  fashion,  he  was  compelled,  though  against  his 
inclination,  to  witness  them,  and  in  some  degree  to  promote  them. 
The  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne — the  24th  March — was 
always  celebrated  by  tilting  and  running  at  the  ring,  and  similar 
displays  were  invariably  made  in  honour  of  any  important  visitor 
to  the  court. 

Even  in  this  reign  something  of  a  revival  of  the  ancient  ardour 
for  knightly  pastimes  took  place  during  the  brief  career  of  Prince 
Henry,  who,  if  he  had  lived  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
would  have  occupied  a  glorious  page  in  his  country's  annals,  and 
have  saved  it,  in  all  probability,  from  its  subsequent  convulsions 
and  intestine  strife.  Inuring  himself  betimes  to  the  weight  of 
armour,  this  young  prince  became  exceedingly  expert  in  the  use 
of  all  weapons — could  toss  the  pike,  couch  the  lance,  and  wield 
the  sword,  the  battle-axe,  or  the  mace,  better  than  any  one  of 
his  years.  The  tilt-yard  and  the  tennis-court  were  his  constant 
places  of  resort,  and  he  was  ever  engaged  in  robust  exercises — 
too  much  so,  indeed,  for  a  somewhat  feeble  constitution.  Prince 
Henry  indulged  the  dream  of  winning  back  Calais  from  France, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  attempted  the  achievement  if  he  had 
lived. 

Of  a  more  reflective  cast  of  mind  than  his  elder  brother,  and 
with  tastes  less  martial,  Prince  Charles  still  sedulously  cultivated 
all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  a  cavalier.  A  perfect  horse 
man,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the  practices  of  the  tilt-yard — he  was 
a  model  of  courtesy  and  grace ;  but  he  had  not  Prince  Henry's 
feverish  and  consuming  passion  for  martial  sports,  nor  did  he, 
like  him,  make  their  pursuit  the  sole  business  of  life.  Still,  the 
pure  flame  of  chivalry  burnt  within  his  breast,  and  he  fully 
recognized  its  high  and  ennobling  principles,  and  accepted  the 
obligations  they  imposed.  And  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others, 
he  differed  essentially  from  his  august  father. 

The  tilt-yard,  and  the  various  buildings  adjoining  it,  already 
enumerated,  were  approached  by  two  fine  gates,  likewise  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.,  one  of  which,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  denomi 
nated  the  Cock-pit  Gate,  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  painter, 
Hans  Holbein.  From  an  authority  we  learn  that  it  was  "  built 
of  square  stone,  with  small  squares  of  flint  boulder,  very  neatly 
Set ;  and  that  it  had  also  battlements,  and  four  lofty  towers,  the 
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whole  being  enriched  with  bustos,  roses,  and  portcullises."  The 
other  gate — scarcely  less  beautiful,  and  styled  the  Westminster 
Gate — was  adorned  with  statues  and  medallions,  and  the  badges 
of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor,  carved  in  stone. 

Viewed  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  tall  turrets  of  the  Holbein 
Gate,  the  appearance  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  at  the  period  of 
our  history,  was  exceedingly  picturesque  and  striking — perhaps 
more  so  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  epoch,  since  the 
various  structures  of  which  it  was  composed  were  just  old  enough 
to  have  acquired  a  time-honoured  character,  while  they  were  still 
in  tolerable  preservation. 

Let  us  glance  at  it,  then,  from  this  point,  and  first  turn  towards 
the  great  Banqueting-House,  which  presents  to  us  a  noble  and 
lengthened  facade,  and  contains  within  a  magnificent  and  lofty 
hall,  occupying  nearly  its  full  extent,  besides  several  other  apart 
ments  of  regal  size  and  splendour.  In  this  building,  in  former 
days,  with  a  retinue  as  princely  as  that  of  the  king  himself, 
Wolsey  so  often  and  so  sumptuously  entertained  his  royal  master, 
that  he  at  last  provoked  his  anger  by  his  ostentation,  and  was 
bereft  of  his  superb  abode.  Satisfied  with  our  examination  of 
the  Banqueting-House,  we  will  suffer  our  gaze  to  fall  upon  ths 
broad  court  beyond  it,  and  upon  the  numerous  irregular,  but 
picturesque  and  beautiful  structures  by  which  that  court — 
quadrangle  it  cannot  be  called,  for  no  uniformity  is  observed  in 
the  disposition  of  the  buildings — is  surrounded.  Here  the  eye 
is  attracted  by  a  confused  mass  of  roofs,  some  flat,  turreted  and 
embattled,  some  pointed,  with  fantastical  gables  and  stacks  of 
tall  chimneys — others  with  cupolas  and  tall  clock-towers — others 
with  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  almost  all  with  large  gilt  vanes.  A 
large  palace  is  a  city  in  minature  ;  and  so  is  it  with  Whitehall. 
It  has  two  other  courts  besides  the  one  we  are  surveying;  equally 
crowded  round  with  buildings,  equally  wanting  in  uniformity, 
but  equally  picturesque.  On  the  east  it  extends  to  Scotland- 
yard,  and  on  the  west  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  Westminster 
Hall.  The  state-apartments  face  the  river,  and  their  large 
windows  look  upon  the  stream. 

Quitting  the  exalted  position  we  have  hitherto  assumed,  and 
viewing  Whitehall  from  some  bark  on  the  Thames,  we  shall  find 
that  it  has  a  stern  and  sombre  look,  being  castellated,  in  part, 
with  towers  like  those  over  Traitor's  Gate,  commanding  the 
stairs  that  approach  it  from  the  river.  The  Privy  Gardens  are 
beautifully  laid  out  in  broad  terrace  walks,  with  dainty  parterres, 
each  having  a  statue  in  the  midst,  while  there  is  a  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure.  In  addition  to  the  gardens,  and 
separated  from  them  by  an  avenue  of  tall  trees,  is  a  spacious 
bowling-green.  Again  changing  our  position,  we  discover,  oa 
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the  south  of  the  gardens,  and  connected  •with  the  state  apart 
ments,  a  long  ambulatory,  called  the  Stone  Gallery.  Then 
returning  to  our  first  post  of  observation,  and  taking  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole,  after  examining  it  in  detail,  as  before  men 
tioned,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  irregular  in  the 
extreme,  and  with  no  pretension  whatever  to  plan  in  its  arrange 
ment,  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  is  eminently  picturesque,  and 
imposing  from  its  vast  extent.  If  taken  in  connection  with 
Westminster  Hall,  the  Parliament  House,  and  the  ancient  Abbey 
— with  the  two  towering  gateways,  on  one  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  perched — with  the  various  structures  appertaining  to  it,  and 
skirting  St.  James's  Park,  and  with  the  noble  Gothic  cross  at 
Charing,  we  are  fain  to  acknowledge  that  it  constitutes  a  very 
striking  picture. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

PRINCE  CHARLES. 

THERE  is  now  great  stir  within  the  palace,  and  its  principal  court 
is  full  of  horsemen,  some  of  them  apparelled  in  steel,  and  with 
their  steeds  covered  with  rich  trappings,  and  all  attended  by 
pages  and  yeomen  in  resplendent  liveries.  Besides  these,  there 
are  trumpeters  in  crimson  cassocks,  mounted  on  goodly  horsesr 
and  having  their  clarions  adorned  with  silken  pennons,  on  which 
the  royal  arms  are  embroidered.  Then  there  are  kettle-drummers 
and  other  musicians,  likewise  richly-arrayed  and  well  mounted, 
and  the  various  pages,  grooms,  and  officers  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  standing  around  his  charger,  which  ia  capari 
soned  with  white  and  gold. 

Distinguishable  even  amidst  this  brilliant  and  knightly  throne; 
is  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey.  Mounted  upon  a  fiery  Spanish 
barb,  presented  to  him  by  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  he  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  jousts.  The  trappings  of  his  steed  are  black 
and  white  velvet,  edged  with  silver,  and  the  plumes  upon  his. 
helmet  are  of  the  same  colours,  mingled.  He  is  conversing  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who,  like  all  the  rest,  is  superbly 
attired,  though  not  in  armour,  and  is  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
lacqueys  in  jerkins  and  hose  of  black  satin,  guarded  with  silver. 

An  unusual  degree  of  bustle  proclaims  the  approach  of  some 
personage  of  extraordinary  importance. 

This  is  soon  made  known  to  be  the  marquis  of  Buckingham. 
His  arrival  is  announced  by  loud  nourishes  from  the  six  mounted 
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trumpeters  by  whom  he  is  preceded.  Their  horses  are  caparisoned 
with  orange-coloured  taffeta,  while  they  themselves  are  habited 
in  gaberdines  of  the  same  stuff.  After  the  trumpeters  come  four 
gentlemen-ushers,  and  four  pages,  mounted  on  his  spare  horses, 
and  habited  in  orange-coloured  doublets  and  hose,  with  yellow 
plumes  in  their  caps.  To  them  succeeded  the  grooms  inman- 
dilions,  or  loose  sleeveless  jackets,  leading  the  marquis's  charger, 
which  is  to  run  in  the  lists — a  beautiful  dark-bay  jennet — trapped 
with  green  velvet,  sewn  with  pearls,  and  pounced  with  gold. 
Next  comesBuckingham  himself,  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  armour, 
engraved  and  damaskeened  with  gold,  with  an  aigret  of  orange 
feathers  nodding  on  his  casque.  Thus  apparelled,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  imagine  a  nobler  or  more  chivalrous  figure  than  he  pre 
sents.  Though  completely  cased  in  steel,  his  magnificent  person 
seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  freedom  of  movement,  and  he 
bears  himself  with  as  much  grace  and  ease  as  if  clad  in  his  cus 
tomary  habiliments  of  silk  and  velvet.  For  the  moment  he 
rides  a  sorrel  horse,  whose  spirit  is  too  great  to  allow  him  to  be 
safely  depended  upon  in  the  list,  but  who  now  serves  by  his  fire 
and  impetuosity  to  display  to  advantage  his  rider's  perfect 
management.  Buckingham  is  followed  by  thirty  yeomen, 
apparelled  like  the  pages,  and  twenty  gentlemen  in  short  cloaks 
and  Venetian  hose.  He  acknowledges  the  presence  of  his 
antagonist  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  with  a  courteous  saluta 
tion  addressed  to  each,  and  then  riding  forward,  takes  a  position 
beside  the  duke  of  Lennox,  who,  mounted  and  fully  equipped, 
and  having  his  five  companions-at-arms  with  him,  is  awaiting 
the  coming  forth  of  Prince  Charles. 

The  duke  of  Lennox  is  very  sumptuously  arrayed  in  armour, 
partly  blue,  and  partly  gilt  and  graven,  and  his  charger  is, 
caparisoned  with  cloth-of-gold,  embroidered  with  pearls.  Besides 
this,  he  has  four  spare  horses,  led  by  his  pages,  in  housings  equally 
gorgeous  and  costly.  These  pages  have  cassock-coats,  and 
Venetian  hose,  of  cloth-of-silver,  laid  with  gold  laee,  and  cap:> 
with  gold  bands  and  white  feathers,  and  white  buskins.  His 
retinue  consists  of  forty  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  and  four  trum 
peters.  His  companions-at-arms  are  all  splendidly  accoutred, 
jind  mounted  on  richly-caparisoned  chargers.  The  most  notice 
able  figure  amongst  them,  however,  is  that  of  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson ;  and  he  attracts  attention  from  the  circumstance  of  hi» 
armour  being  entirely  sable,  his  steed  jet  black,  and  his  housings, 
plumes,  and  all  his  equipments  of  the  same  sombre  hue. 

At  this  juncture,  a  page,  in  the  prince's  livery  of  white  and 
gold,  approaches  Sir  Jocelyn,  and  informs  him  that  his  highness 
desires  to  speak  with  him  before  they  proceed  to  the  tilt-yard. 
On  receiving  the  summons,  the  young  knight  immediately  quits 
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De  Gondomar,  and,  following  the  page  to  the  doorway  leading 
to  the  state  apartments,  dismounts  at  the  steps,  leaving  his  steed 
in  charge  of  his  youthful  companion. 

On  entering  the  vestibule,  he  finds  a  large  party  assembled, 
comprising  some  of  the  fairest  dames  of  court,  and  several  noble 
gallants,  who  intend  taking  no  other  part  than  that  of  spectators 
in  the  approaching  tilting-match.  Most  of  them  are  known  to 
Sir  Jocelyn,  and  they  eagerly  crowd  round  him,  fearing  some 
thing  may  have  occurred  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  The  young  knight  allays  their  apprehensions,  and  after 
experiencing  the  kindling  influence  always  produced  by  the 
smiles  of  the  fair,  begins  to  ascend  the  great  staircase,  and  has 
nearly  reached  the  door  at  its  head,  communicating  with  the 
Stone  Gallery,  when  it  is  thrown  open  by  an  usher,  and  Prince 
Charles  comes  forth. 

The  noble  countenance  of  Prince  Charles  is  stamped  with  the 
same  gravity,  and  slightly  touched  with  tho  same  melancholy, 
which  distinguished  his  features  through  life,  but  which  naturally 
deepened  as  misfortune  fell  upon  him.  But  as  those  dark  days 
cannot  now  be  discerned,  and  as  all  seems  brilliant  around  him, 
and  full  of  brightest  promise,  this  prophetic  melancholy  is 
thought  to  lend  interest  to  his  handsome  features.  He  is  attired 
in  a  suit  of  black  armour  of  exquisite  workmanship,  lacking  only 
the  helmet,  which  is  carried  by  a  page — as  are  the  volantepi^ce, 
the  mentonniere,  and  the  grande-garde,  intended  to  be  worn  in 
the  field.  On  seeing  Sir  Jocelyn,  he  pauses,  and  signs  to  hia 
attendants  to  stand  back. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  he  said,  "  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  true  that  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  is  amongst  the 
duke  of  Lennox's  party." 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  your  highness,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn ; 
"  he  is  now  in  the  court-yard." 

A  shade  of  displeasure  crossed  the  prince's  noble  countenance, 
and  his  brow  darkened. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  and  but  that  I  should  grievously 
offend  the  king,  my  father,  I  would  forbid  him  to  take  part  in 
the  jousts,"  he  cried.  "  Sir  Giles  deserves  to  be  degraded  from 
knighthood,  rather  than  enjoy  any  of  its  honourable  privileges." 

"  Entertaining  these  sentiments,  if  your  highness  will  make 
them  known  to  the  king,  he  will  doubtless  order  Sir  Giles's 
immediate  withdrawal  from  the  lists,"  said  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  Most 
assuredly  he  is  unworthy  to  enter  them." 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  the  prince.  "I  have  already  represented 
the  matter  to  his  majesty,  and  trusted  my  remonstrances  would 
be  attended  to.  But  I  find  they  have  proved  ineffectual.  Buck 
ingham,  it  appears,  has  more  weight  than  I  have.  Yet  this 
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notorious  extortioner's  insolence  and  presumption  ought  not  to 
pass  unpunished." 

"  They  shall  not,  your  highness,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  I 
will  so  deal  with  him  that  I  will  warrant  he  will  never  dare  show 
himself  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  again." 

"  Do  nothing  rashly,"  said  the  prince.  "  You  must  not  dis 
guise  from  yourself  that  you  may  displease  the  king,  and  provoke 
Buckingham's  animosity." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  returned  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  I  will  insult  him, 
if  he  crosses  my  path." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  the  prince.  "  In  your  position  I 
should  do  the  same  ;  and  I  am  only  restrained  by  the  injunctions 
laid  upon  me  by  the  king,  from  commanding  his  instant  de 
parture.  But  I  must  proceed  towards  the  tilt-yard.  We  shall 
meet  again  anon." 

With  this  he  descended  the  staircase ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
train  of  gentlemen-ushers  and  pages  had  passed  on,  Sir  Jocelyn 
followed,  and  making  his  way  through  the  still  crowded  vestibule, 
gained  the  door,  and  vaulted  on  the  back  of  his  steed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE   OLD  PALACE-YAED  OF  WESTMINSTEB. 

THE  throng  outside  the  gates  of  Whitehall  felt  their  breasts 
dilate,  and  their  pulses  dance,  as  they  listened  to  the  flourishes 
of  the  trumpets  and  cornets,  the  thundering  bruit  of  the  kettle 
drums,  and  other  martial  music  that  proclaimed  the  setting 
forth  of  the  steel-clad  champions  who  were  presently  to  figure 
in  the  lists. 

It  was,  in  sooth,  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  long  and  brilliant 
procession  formed  by  the  fourteen  knights,  each  so  gallantly 
mounted,  so  splendidly  accoutred,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
host  of  gentlemen-ushers,  pages,  yeomen,  and  grooms,  some  011 
horseback  and  some  on  foot ;  and  the  eye  of  the  looker-on  was 
never  wearied  of  noticing  the  diversity  of  their  habiliments, — 
some  of  the  knights  having  cuirasses  and  helmets,  polished  as 
silver,  and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  as  from  a  mirror, — some, 
russet-coloured  armour, — some,  blue  harness, — some,  fluted, — 
some,  corslets  damaskeened  with  gold  and  richly  ornamented, — 
others,  black  and  lacquered  breastplates,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
harness  of  Prince  Charles, — and  one,  a  dead-black  coat  cf  mail, 
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in  the  instance  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  The  arms  of  each  were 
slightly  varied,  either  in  make  or  ornament.  A  few  wore  sashes 
across  their  breastplates,  and  several  had  knots  of  ribands  tied 
above  the  coronels  of  their  lances,  which  were  borne  by  their 
esquires. 

In  order  to  give  the  vast  crowd  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitehall  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  chivalrous  spectacle,  it  was  arranged  by  Prince  Charles  that 
the  line  of  the  procession  should  first  take  its  course  through  the 
Holbein  Gate,  and  then,  keeping  near  the  wall  of  the  Privy 
Garden,  should  pass  beneath  the  King's  Gate  and  draw  up  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Old  Palace-yard,  near  Westminster  Hall,  where 
a  great  concourse  was  assembled,  amidst  which  a  space  was  kept 
clear  by  parties  of  halberdiers  and  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  the  Prince,  and  the  stately  step 
of  his  milk-white  charger  well  beseemed  his  own  majestic  deport 
ment.  When  the  long  train  of  gentlemen-ushers  and  pages 
accompanying  him  had  moved  on,  so  as  to  leave  the  course  clear 
for  the  next  comer  and  his  followers,  a  young  knight  presented, 
himself,  who,  more  than  any  other  in  the  procession,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  spectators.  This  youthful  knight's  visor  was 
raised  so  as  to  disclose  his  features,  and  these  were  so  comely, 
that,  combined  with  his  finely-proportioned  figure,  perfectly  dis 
played  by  his  armour,  he  offered  an  ensemble  of  manly  attractions 
almost  irresistible  to  female  eyes.  Nor  did  the  grace  and  skill 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  management  of  his  steed  commend 
him  less  highly  to  sterner  judges,  who  did  not  fail  to  discover 
that  his  limbs,  though  light,  were  ia  the  highest  degree  vigorous 
and  athletic,  and  they  prognosticated  most  favourably  of  his 
chances  of  success  in  the  jousts. 

When  it  became  known  that  this  preux  chevalier  was  Sir 
Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  the  chosen  antagonist  of  Buckingham, 
still  greater  attention  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as  his  good 
looks  and  gallant  bearing  operated  strongly,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  his  favour,  many  a  good  wish  and  lusty  cheer  were  uttered 
for  him. 

The  effect  of  all  this  excitement  among  the  crowd  on  behalf  of 
Mounchensey  was  to  render  Buckingham's  reception  by  the  same 
persons  comparatively  cold  ;  and  the  cheers  given  for  the  mag 
nificent  favourite  and  his  princely  retinue  were  so  few  and  so 
wanting  in  spirit,  that  he,  who  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  such 
neglect,  and  who  had  been  jealously  listening  to  the  cheers 
attending  Mounehensey's  progress,  was  highly  offended,  and 
could  scarcely  conceal  his  displeasure.  But  if  he  was  indignant 
at  IMS  own  reception,  he  was  exasperated  at  the  treatment 
experienced  by  his  ally. 
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Close  behind  him  rode  a  knight  in  black  armour,  with  a  sable 
panache  on  his  helm.  Stalwart  limbs  and  a  manly  bearing  had 
this  knight,  and  he  bestrode  his  powerful  charger  like  one  well 
accustomed  to  the  saddle ;  but  though  no  one  could  gainsay  his 
skill  as  a  horseman,  or  his  possible  prowess  as  a  man-at-arms, 
most  thought  he  had  no  title  to  be  there,  and  gave  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  their  conviction  by  groans  and  hootings. 

This  black  knight  was  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and  very  grim 
and  menacing  was  his  aspect. 

Ample  accommodation  for  the  knightly  company  and  their 
attendants,  as  well  as  for  the  multitudes  congregated  to  behold 
them,  was  afforded  by  the  broad  area  in  front  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  nevertheless,  as  those  in  the  rear  could  not  see  as  well  as 
those  in  front,  every  chance  elevation  offering  a  better  view  was 
eagerly  seized  upon.  All  the  accessible  points  of  Westminster 
Hall — its  carved  porch  and  windows — were  invaded.  So  were 
the  gates  of  the  Old  Palace  hard  by — so  were  the  buttresses  of 
the  Abbey ;  and  men  were  perched,  like  grotesque  ornaments,  on. 
crocketed  pinnacles  and  stone  water-spouts.  The  tall  and  curi 
ously-painted  clock-tower,  resembling  an  Italian  campanile,  which 
then  faced  the  portals  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  covered  with 
spectators.  But  the  position  most  coveted,  and  esteemed  the 
best,  was  the  fountain  at  that  time  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
Old  Palace-yard.  This  structure,  which  was  of  great  antiquity 
and  beauty,  with  a  pointed  summit  supported  by  tall  slender 
shafts,  and  a  large  basin  beneath,  formed  a  sort  of  pivot,  round 
which  the  procession  turned  as  it  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and 
consequently  formed  the  best  point  of  view  of  all ;  and  those 
were  esteemed  highly  fortunate  who  managed  to  obtain  a  place 
upon  it. 

Amongst  these  lucky  individuals  were  three  of  the  reader's 
acquaintances,  and  we  think  he  will  scarce  fail  to  recognise  the 
saucy-faced  apprentice,  with  the  cudgel  under  his  arm,  and  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  country -looking  maiden  at  his  side,  as  well 
as  the  hale  old  rustic  by  whom  they  were  attended.  All  three 
were  delighted  with  their  position,  and  Dick  Taverner  took  full 
credit  to  himself  for  his  cleverness  in  procuring  it  for  them.  As 
to  pretty  Gillian,  nothing  could  please  her  better,  for  she  could 
not  only  see  all  that  was  going  forward,  but  everybody  could 
see  her — even  Prince  Charles  himself ;  and  she  nattered  herself 
that  she  attracted  no  little  attention.  And  now  that  the  whole  of 
the  procession  had  come  up,  the  picture  was  certainly  magnificent, 
and  well  worth  contemplation.  Everything  was  favourable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  spectacle.  The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  a  sparkling  sunshine  lighted  up  the  splendid  accoutrements 
of  the  knights,  the  gorgeous  caparisons  of  their  steeds,  and  the 
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rich  habiliments  of  their  attendants;  while  a  gentle  breeze 
stirred  the  plumes  upon  the  helmets,  and  fluttered  the  bandrols 
on  their  lances.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  enlivening  strains 
of  minstrelsy,  and  the  fanfares  of  the  trumpeters.  The  utmost 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  among  the  spectators,  and  their 
acclamations  were  loud  and  long. 

At  this  juncture,  Dick  Taverner,  who  had  been  shouting  as 
lustily  as  the  rest,  tossing  his  cap  in  the  air,  and  catching  it  dex 
terously  as  it  fell,  held  his  breath  and  clapped  his  bonnet  on  his 
head,  for  an  object  met  his  eye  which  fixed  his  attention.  It  was 
the  sombre  figure  of  a  knight  accoutred  in  black  armour,  who 
was  pressing  his  steed  through  the  throng  in  the  direction  of  the 
fountain.  His  beaver  was  up,  and  the  sinister  countenance  was 
not  unknown  to  the  apprentice. 

"  Saints  defend  us !  "  he  ejaculated,  "  is  it  possible  that  can  be 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  ?  What  doth  he  here  amidst  this  noble 
company  P  The  villanous  extortioner  cannot  surely  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  lista." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  friend,  if  you  are  wise,"  muttered  a  deep 
voice  behind  him. 

"  No,  I  will  not  be  silent,"  rejoined  the  apprentice,  without 
looking  round  at  his  cautioner,  but  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon 
Sir  Giles.  "  I  will  tell  the  felon  knight  my  mind.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him.  Harkye,  my  masters,"  he  called  in  a  loud  voice, 
to  those  around  him.  "  Do  you  know  who  that  black  raven 
before  you  is  ?  If  not,  I  will  tell  you.  He  would  peck  out 
your  eyes  if  he  could,  and  devour  you  and  your  substance  as  he 
has  done  that  of  many  others.  That  bird  of  ill  omen  is  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson." 

"  Impossible !  "  cried  a  bystander,  indignantly.  "  Yet  now  I 
look  again,  'tis  certainly  he." 

"  As  certain  as  that  we  are  standing  here,"  said  the  apprentice; 
"  and  if  you  want  further  proof,  behold  he  is  closing  his  visor. 
He  thinks  to  hide  himself  from  our  notice ;  but  the  trick  shall 
not  avail  him.  A  groan  for  the  knavish  extortioner,  my  masters 
— a  deep  groan  for  Sir  Giles  Mompesson !  " 

Thus  enjoined,  a  great  hooting  was  made  by  the  by-standers, 
and  Sir  Giles's  name  was  coupled  with  epithets  that  could  not  be 
very  agreeable  to  his  ear. 

"  You  were  best  let  him  alone,  fool,"  cried  the  deep  voice 
behind  Dick.  "  You  will  only  bring  yourself  into  trouble." 

But  the  apprentice  was  not  to  be  thus  advised ;  and  could  not 
even  be  restrained  by  the  entreaties  of  Gilian,  who  was  sadly 
apprehensive  that  some  mischief  would  befall  him.  So  conspicu 
ous  did  he  make  himself  in  the  disturbance,  that  at  last  Sir  Giles 
rode  towards  him,  and  singling  him  out,  seized  him  with  his 
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gauntletecl  hand,  and  dragged  him  from  the  edge  of  the  fountain. 
Dick  struggled  manfully  to  get  free,  but  he  was  in  a  grasp  of  iron, 
and  all  his  efforts  at  releasing  himself  were  ineffectual.  He  called 
on  those  near  him  to  rescue  him,  but  they  shrank  from  the 
attempt.  Poor  Gillian  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  She  thought 
her  lover  was  abont  to  be  sacrificed  to  Sir  Giles's  resentment  on 
the  spot ;  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  she  piteously  besought  him 
to  spare  his  life. 

"  For  shame,  Gillian,"  cried  Dick;  "do  not  demean  yourself 
thus.  The  caitiff  knight  dares  not  harm  me  for  his  life ;  and  if 
he  should  maltreat  me,  I  shall  be  well  avenged  by  my  patron, 
Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey.  I  would  my  voice  might  reach  him 
— I  should  not  long  be  kept  here.  To  the  rescue !  Sir  Jocelyn ! 
to  the  rescue  !  "  And  he  shouted  forth  the  young  knight's  name 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Who  calls  me  ?  "  demanded  Mounchensey,  pressing  through 
the  throng  in  the  direction  of  the  outcries. 

"  I,  your  humble  follower,  Dick  Taverner,"  roared  the  appren 
tice  ;  "  I  am  in  the  clutches  of  the  devil,  and  I  pray  you  release 
me." 

"  Ha !  what  is  this?  "  cried  Sir  Jocelyu.  "  Set  him  free  at 
once,  Sir  Giles,  I  command  you." 

"  What  if  I  refuse  ?  "  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Then  I  will  instantly  enforce  compliance/'  thundered  Moun 
chensey. 

"  If  I  release  him,  it  is  because  I  must  defend  myself  and 
punish  your  insolence,"  cried  Sir  Giles.  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
thrust  foack  the  apprentice  with  such  force  that  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  if  he  had  not  dropped  into  the  arms  of  his 
kneeling  mistress. 

"  Now,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  continued  Sir  Giles,  fiercely,  "  you 
shall  answer  for  this  interference——-" 

"  Hold !  "  interposed  the  authoritative  voice  of  Prince  Charles ; 
"  we  must  have  no  unseemly  brawls  here.  To  your  places  at 
once  in  the  procession,  Sir  Knights.  We  are  about  to  set  for 
ward  to  the  tilt-yard." 

With  this  he  gave  the  word  to  move  on,  and  all  further  sound 
of  disturbance  was  drowned  by  the  trampling  of  steeds  and  the 
bruit  of  the  kettle-drums,  cornets,  and  trumpets. 

Nowise  disheartened  by  what  had  occurred,  Dick  Taverner 
would  have  followed  with  the  stream,  and  carried  his  mistress 
and  her  grandsire  along  with  him ;  but  the  former  had  been  so 
much  terrified  by  what  had  occurred,  that  dreading  lest  her 
lover's  imprudence  should  get  him  into  further  scrapes,  she 
positively  refused  to  proceed  any  further. 

"  I  have  seen  quite  enough,"  she  cried ;  "  and  if  you  have  any 
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love  for  me,  Dick,  you  will  take  me  away,  and  not  expose  your 
self  to  further  risk.  If  you  are  indeed  bent  on  going  on,  I  shall 
return  with  my  grandsire." 

"  He  will  do  well  to  follow  your  advice,  young  mistress,"  said 
the  deep  voice  which  had  previously  sounded  in  Dick's  ears ;  "  if 
he  had  taken  mine,  he  would  not  have  voluntarily  thrust  himself 
into  the  fangs  of  the  tiger,  from  which  it  is  well  for  him  that  he 
has  escaped  with  a  whole  skin." 

As  this  was  said,  Dick  and  his  mistress  turned  towards  the 
speaker,  and  beheld  a  tall  man,  masked,  and  muffled  in  a  black 
cloak. 

"  Heaven  shield  us !  'tis  the  enemy ! "  exclaimed  Gillian, 
trembling. 

"  ITot  so,  fair  damsel,"  replied  the  disguised  personage  ;  "  I  am 
not  the  arch-enemy  of  man,  neither  am  I  enemy  of  yours  nor  of 
Dick  Taverner.  Your  froward  lover  neglected  my  previous  cau 
tion,  but  I  will  give  him  another,  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
induce  him  to  profit  by  it.  Let  him  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  emissaries,  or  his  wedding-day  will  be 
longer  in  coming  than  you  both  hope  for.  Nay,  it  may  not 
come  at  all." 

With  these  words,  the  man  in  the  mask  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  and  almost  instantly  disappeared,  leaving  the  young 
couple,  especially  Gillian,  in  much  consternation.  So  earnest 
was  the  maiden  for  instant  departure,  that  Dick  was  obliged  to 
comply ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  thoroughfares  about  Whitehall 
were  impassable,  they  proceeded  to  the  river  side,  and  took  boat 
for  London  Bridge,  at  a  hostel  near  which  old  Greenford  had 
put  up  his  horse. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE  TILT-YAED. 

MEANWHILE,  the  procession  was  pursuing  its  slow  course  towards 
the  tilt-yard.  It  returned  by  the  route  it  had  taken  in  coming ; 
but  it  now  kept  on  the  north  side  of  King  Street,  which 
thoroughfare  was  divided  in  the  midst  by  a  railing,  and  deeply 
sanded. 

Here,  as  in  the  area  before  Westminster  Hall,  not  a  wall,  not  a 
window,  not  a  roof,  but  had  its  occupants.  The  towers  of  the 
two  great  gates  were  thronged — so  were  the  roofs  of  the  tennis- 
court  and  the  manege,  and  the  summit  of  the  cock-pit;  the 
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latter,  indeed,  was  a  capital  position,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
afforded  an  excellent  view  of  the  procession,  but  commanded  the 
interior  of  the  tilt-yard.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  great  efforts 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  place  upon  it,  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
our  old  friend,  Madame  Bonaventure,  who  had  by  no  means  lost 
her  influence  among  the  court  gallants,  though  she  lacked  the 
support  of  Lord  Koos  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  young  noble 
man  upon  his  travels, — it  is  not  surprising,  we  say,  that  she 
should  be  among  the  favoured  individuals  who  had  secured  a 
position  there.  Undoubtedly  she  would  have  preferred  a  seat 
amongst  the  court  dames  in  the  galleries  of  the  tilt-yard,  but  as 
this  was  unattainable,  she  was  obliged  to  be  content ;  and, 
indeed,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  she  saw  quite  as 
much  as  those  inside,  and  was  more  at  her  ease. 

From  this  exalted  position,  while  listening  to  the  inspiriting 
clangour  of  the  trumpets,  the  clattering  of  arms,  and  the  trampling 
and  neighing  of  steeds,  Madame  Bonaventure  could  scrutinize 
the  deportment  of  each  knight  as  he  issued  from  the  lofty  arch 
of  the  Holbein  Gate,  and  rode  slowly  past  her.  She  had  ample 
time  to  count  the  number  of  his  attendants  before  he  disappeared 
from  her  view.  As  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  approached  with 
his  visor  raised,  and  his  countenance  radiant  with  smiles  at  the 
cheers  he  had  received,  she  recognized  in  him  her  former  guest, 
and  participating  in  the  general  enthusiasm  prevailing  for  the 
young  knight,  she  leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  addressed  to  him 
a  greeting  so  hearty  that  it  procured  for  her  a  courteous  saluta 
tion  in  return.  Enchanted  with  this,  she  followed  with  her  eyes 
the  graceful  figure  of  Sir  Jocelyn  till  it  was  lost  to  view — to 
reappear  a  moment  after  in  the  tilt-yard. 

Turning  in  this  direction, — for  all  her  interest  was  now  centred 
in  the  young  knight, — Madame  Bonaventure  allowed  her  gaze 
to  pass  over  the  entrance  of  the  lists,  and  she  soon  espied  him 
she  sought  in  conference  with  Prince  Charles  and  some  other 
knights  of  his  party.  Near  them  was  stationed  Garter  King- 
at-arms,  apparelled  in  his  tabard,  and  mounted  on  a  horse 
covered  with  housings  of  cloth  of  gold.  Glancing  round  the 
inclosure,  she  perceived  that  all  the  foremost  seats  in  the 
galleries  and  scaffolds  set  apart  for  the  principal  court  dames 
were  already  filled,  and  she  was  quite  dazzled  with  the  galaxy  of 
female  loveliness  presented  to  her  gaze.  Behind  the  court 
dames  were  a  host  of  fluttering  gallants  in  rich  apparel,  laughing 
and  jesting  with  them  on  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest  they 
had  come  to  witness. 

She  then  looked  round  the  arena.  Stout  barriers  of  wood  were 
drawn  across  it,  with  openings  at  either  end  for  the  passage  of  the 
knighte.  At  these  openings  were  placed  all  the  various  officers 
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of  the  tilt-yard  whose  attendance  was  not  required  outside, 
including  eight  mounted  trumpeters,  four  at  one  end  of  the  field 
and  four  at  the  other,  together  with  a  host  of  yeomen  belonging 
to  Prince  Charles,  in  liveries  of  white,  with  leaves  of  gold,  and 
black  caps,  with  wreaths  and  bands  of  gold,  and  black  and  white 
plumes. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  inclosure  stood  the  royal 
gallery,  richly  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  velvet  and  cloth 
of  gold,  and  having  the  royal  arms  emblazoned  in  front.  Above 
it  floated  the  royal  standard.  Supported  by  strong  oaken  posts, 
and  entered  by  a  staircase  at  the  side,  this  gallery  was  open 
below,  and  the  space  thus  left  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommo 
date  a  dozen  or  more  mounted  knights,  while  thick  curtains  could 
be  let  down  at  the  sides  to  screen  them  from  observation,  if 
required.  Here  it  was  intended  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  six  companions-at-anns  should  assemble,  and  wait  till  sum 
moned  forth  from  it  by  the  marshals  of  the  field.  There  was 
a  similar  place  of  assemblage  for  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  his 
knights  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tilt-yard ;  and  at  both  spots 
there  were  farriers,  armourers,  and  grooms  in  attendance,  to 
render  assistance,  if  needful. 

On  the  right  of  the  field  stood  an  elevated  platform,  covered 
with  a  canopy,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  marshals  and  judges,  and  facing  it  was  the  post 
affixed  to  the  barriers,  from  which  the  ring,  the  grand  prize  of 
the  day,  was  suspended,  at  a  height  exactly  within  reach  of  a 
lance.  Like  the  streets  without,  the  whole  arena  was  deeply 
Banded. 

This  was  what  Madame  Bonaventure  beheld  from  the  roof  of 
the  cock-pit,  and  a  very  pretty  sight  she  thought  it. 

All  things,  it  will  be  seen,  were  in  readiness  in  the  tilt-yard, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  king  seemed  to  be  impatiently  expected — 
not  only  by  the  knights,  who  were  eager  to  display  their 
prowess,  but  by  the  court  dames,  and  the  gallants  with  them, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  officials  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of 
the  field,  and  enlivening  it  by  their  variegated  costumes. 

Sudddenly,  loud  acclamations  resounding  from  all  sides  of  the 
tilt-yard,  accompanied  by  flourishes  of  trumpets,  proclaimed 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  laggard  to  the  gallery.  James  took 
his  place  in  the  raised  seat  assigned  to  him,  arid  after  conferring 
for  a  few  moments  with  the  Conde  de  G-ondomar,  who  formed 
part  of  the  brilliant  throng  of  nobles  and  ambassadors  in  atten 
dance,  he  signified  to  Sir  John  Finett  that  the  jousting  might 
commence,  and  the  royal  pleasure  was  instantly  made  known  to 
the  marshals  of  the  field. 

The  first  course  was  run  by  Prince  Charles,  who  acquitted 
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himself  with,  infinite  grace  and  skill,  but  failed  in  carrying  off 
the  ring ;  and  similar  ill  luck  befell  the  duke  of  Lennox.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  was  the  next  to  run,  and  he  met  with  no 
better  success ;  and  the  fourth  essay  was  made  by  Buckingham. 
His  career  was  executed  with  all  the  consummate  address  for 
which  the  favourite  was  remarkable,  and  it  appeared  certain  that 
he  would  carry  off  the  prize  ;  but  in  lowering  his  lance  he  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  wind,  and  this  caused  ifc 
slightly  to  swerve,  and  though  he  touched  the  ring,  he  did  not 
bear  it  away.  The  course,  however,  was  considered  a  good  one 
by  the  judges,  and  much  applauded ;  but  the  marquis  was  greatly 
mortified  by  his  failure. 

It  now  came  to  Sir  Jocelyn's  turn,  and  his  breast  beat  higli 
with  ardour  as  he  prepared  to  start  on  his  career.  Keeping  his 
back  to  the  ring  till  the  moment  of  setting  forward,  he  made  a 
demivolte  to  the  right,  and  then  gracefully  raising  his  lance,  as 
his  steed  started  on  its  career,  he  continued  to  hold  it  aloft  until 
he  began  to  near  the  object  of  his  aim,  when  he  gently  and 
iirmly  allowed  the  point  to  decline  over  the  right  ear  of  his 
horse,  and  adjusted  it  in  a  line  with  the  ring.  His  aim  proved 
so  unerring  that  he  carried  off  the  prize,  amid  universal 
applause. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

TEE     TILTING-MATCIT. 

A.FTEG  all  tiie  other  competitors  for  the  prize  had  essayed  a 
career  within  the  arena,  Sir  Jocelyn's  was  held  to  be  the  besi; 
course  run.  The  ring  was  again  carried  off  both  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Lord  Mordaunt ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
marshals  of  the  field,  neither  of  those  noblemen  displayed  so 
much  grace  and  skill  as  Mounchensey :  and  the  decision  was 
confirmed  by  the  king. 

The  applauses  which  rang  through  the  tilt-yard,  on  the 
announcement  that  our  handsome  young  knight  had  gained  the 
first  course,  increased  the  bitterness  of  Buckingham's  feelings 
|  towards  him ;  and  he  expressed  his  regrets  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir 
i  Giles  Mompesson  that  the  combat  about  to  take  place  was  not 
I  a  Voutrance  instead  of  being  a  plaisance. 
Sir  Giles  smiled  grimly  in  reply. 

Some  little  time  elapsed,  during  which  preparations  were  made 
[for  the  tilting-match,  and  great  excitement  pervaded  the  assem- 
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blage.  The  king  laughingly  inquired  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
if  he  still  felt  secure  of  winning  his  wager,  and  was  answered  by 
De  Gondomar  that  he  had  never  had  the  slightest  misgiving  on 
the  subject,  but  he  was  now  better  satisfied  than  ever  that  the 
result  of  the  coming  struggle  would  justify  his  expectations.  In 
the  ladies'  gallery  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  was  manifested 
in  what  was  going  forward ;  and  many  a  wish  was  audibly  ex 
pressed  by  many  a  fair  dame  in  Mounchensey's  favour. 

At  length  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  cries  of  the  heralds 
were  heard  cheering  on  the  combatants  as  they  prepared  to 
dash  furiously  against  each  other,  bidding  them  do  their  devoir 
bravely,  since  bright  eyes  looked  down  upon  them.  These  stimu 
lants  to  valorous  display  were  scarcely  needed,  for  the  champions 
were  eager  to  prove  their  prowess.  Issuing,  one  by  one,  from 
beneath  their  respective  scaffolds,  and  curbing  the  impatience  of 
their  steeds  till  they  received  from  the  marshals  permission  to 
start,  they  rushed  from  their  posts  with  lightning  swiftness  to 
meet  witn  a  crashing  shock  midway.  Various  successes  attended 
the  different  combatants,  but  on  the  whole  the  advantage  lay 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  none  of  whose  party 
had  sustained  any  material  discomfiture ;  while  on  the  side  of 
Prince  Charles,  the  earls  of  Montgomery  and  Rutland  had  been 
unhorsed.  The  interest  of  the  spectators  was  kept  in  breathless 
suspense  to  the  last,  it  being  arranged  that  the  tilting-matcli 
should  close  with  the  conflict  between  Buckingham  and 
Mounchensey. 

Thus,  when  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  seventh  and  l 
time,  and  the  two  knights  stationed  themselves  opposite  each 
other,  every  eye  was  intently  fixed  upon  them.  Apparently,  no 
two  antagonists  could  be  better  or  more  equally  matched  than 
they  were  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  field  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  search  for  another  pair  equally  gifted  by  nature,  both 
being  models  of  manly  beauty  of  feature  and  symmetry  of  frame. 
Indeed,  they  might  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould,  so  nearly 
alike  were  they  in  shape  and  size  ;  and  if  their  armour  had  been 
similar,  and  their  steeds  corresponding  in  colour,  they  would  have 
been  undistinguishable  when  apart.  Buckingham,  in  some 
respects,  presented  the  nobler  figure  of  the  two,  owing  to  his 
flowing  plumes,  his  embossed  and  inlaid  armour,  and  the  magni 
ficent  housings  of  his  charger ;  but  he  was  fully  rivalled  by  the 
grace  and  chivalrous  air  of  his  antagonist. 

As  the  marquis,  confident  in  his  address,  disdained  the  use  of 
the  passe-garde  and  the  mentonniere,  Mounchensey  abandoned 
those  defences,  though  they  were  used  by  all  the  other  knights, 
and  placed  his  reliance  in  the  strength  of  his  breast-plate  and 
gorget,  and  in  the  force  of  his  right  arm. 
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When  summoned  forth  by  the  trumpets,  the  two  champions 
executed  demi-voltes  with  curvets,  and  then  stood  stock-still  at 
either  end  of  the  barriers.  Each  then  selected  a  lance  from  the 
bundle  offered  them  by  the  esquires,  and  their  choice  of  a  weapon 
made,  they  carefully  fastened  down  their  visors,  which  up  to  this 
moment  had  been  raised. 

Seeing  them  in  readiness,  the  heralds  gave  the  signal  for  the 
encounter.  Starting  against  each  other  like  thunderbolts,  they 
met  in  mid-career.  The  shock  was  tremendous,  and  many  a  cry 
sprang  from  female  lips,  while  bursts  of  applause  arose  from  the 
hardier  spectators. 

Both  lances  were  shivered,  but  the  results  of  the  strokes  dealt 
on  either  side  were  widely  different.  Mounchensey  maintained 
his  seat  firmly  in  the  saddle,  though  hia  steed  had  been  forced 
back  upon  its  haunches  by  his  opponent's  blow,  who  had  touched 
his  gorget ;  and,  riding  on  with  all  the  ease,  vigour,  and  grace 
our  young  knight  had  previously  exhibited,  he  threw  down  the 
truncheon  of  his  lance,  and  opened  his  gauntlet  to  show  that  his 
hand  was  wholly  uninjured. 

Very  differently  had  it  fared  with  Buckingham,  whose  defeat 
was  unquestionable.  Unhorsed  and  unhelmeted,  he  was  rolled 
in  the  dust ;  and  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  the  deafening  cheers  that  greeted  his  adversary's 
triumph.  Eager  to  hide  his  confusion,  he  vaulted  upon  the  back 
of  his  steed,  which  was  brought  to  him  by  an  esquire,  the  animal's 
flanks  still  quivering  and  reeking  from  the  terrible  shock  it  had 
undergone,  and  dashed  beneath  the  scaffold  he  had  so  lately 
quitted — his  pride  severely  humbled. 

While  the  crest-fallen  favourite  thus  retired  to  recover  himself, 
Sir  Jocelyn  slowly  rode  towards  the  royal  gallery.  Having  now 
raised  his  visor,  his  features  were  fully  revealed  to  view,  and  per 
haps  were  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  at  this  proud  and 
happy  moment.  His  emotions  were  indeed  enviable — but  one 
thing  was  wanting  to  complete  his  satisfaction — the  presence  of 
her,  before  whom,  of  all  others,  he  was  most  eager  to  distinguish 
jiimself.  What  mattered  it  that  scarves  and  kerchiefs  were  waved 
to  him  by  some  of  the  fairest  dames  in  the  land  ?  What  mattered 
it  that  his  name  was  called  aloud,  and  that  gloves  and  knots  of 
ribands  fell  at  his  feet,  as  he  rode  past  the  ladies'  gallery  ?  His 
heart  was  untouched  by  smile  or  glance,  and  he  paused  not  to 
pick  up  one  of  the  favours  showered  upon  him. 

But  what  means  this  sudden  change  in  his  demeanour  ?  Why 
<loes  he  start  and  stop,  and  look  inquiringly  towards  the  back  of 
the  gallery  ?  Whom  does  he  discern  amongst  that  bevy  of 
beauties  ?  Can  it  be  Aveline  ?  And  if  so,  how  comes  she 
tlierc  ?  " 
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As  he  pauses  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her  towards  whom  his 
gaze  is  directed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  object  of 
iiis  regards,  for  her  attire  is  simpler  than  that  of  all  the  glittering 
dames  around  her,  and  of  a  sadder  hue.  Her  confusion  also 
betrays  her.  She  would  not  be  seen  by  him  she  came  to  see. 
She  would  muffle  up  her  features,  but  it  is  too  late  ;  and  she  is 
not  only  fully  exposed  to  his  view,  but  to  that  of  a  hundred  other 
curious  eyes.  Though  many  a  high-born  damsel  marvels  at  the 
young  knight's  insensibility  to  her  own  superior  attractions,  none 
can  deny  that  the  unknown  maiden  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
demands  are  eagerly  made  as  to  who  she  may  be.  No  one  can 
answer,  and  no  clue  is  given  by  her  companion  ;  for  the  elderly 
dame  by  whom  she  is  attended,  and  who  resembles  &  duenna,  is 
likewise  unknown  to  all. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Jocelyn  recovers  his  surprise,  he  requests  a 
favour  from  the  lady  of  his  love,  and  she  cannot  refuse  him — for 
immediately  all  the  dames  in  front  of  the  gallery  move  aside,  to 
let  her  advance. 

With  her  pale  cheeks  crimsoned  with  blushes,  and  her  dark 
eyes  flashing  with  mingled  emotions  of  shame  and  pleasure, 
Aveline  steps  forward — and  having  no  other  favour  to  bestow 
upon  her  knight,  she  gives  him  her  kerchief,  which  he  presses  to 
his  lips,  and  then  with  a  graceful  salutation  moves  forward  on  his 
course.  This  is  no  time  for  explanation — and  he  must  be  con 
tent  with  his  happiness,  without  inquiring  how  it  has  been  pro 
cured  for  him. 

The  incident,  however,  has  been  generally  noticed,  and  causes 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  talk  amongst  the  female  portion 
of  the  assemblage.  There  ia  one  individual,  however,  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who  witnesses  it  with  sentiments  different  from 
those  by  which  most  other  observers  are  affected.  This  is  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson.  He,  it  appears,  has  not  been  unaware  of 
Aveline's  presence  at  the  jousts,  though  he  did  not  anticipate  its 
revelation  in  this  manner  to  Sir  Jocelyn ;  and  a  bitter  smile 
crosses  his  lips,  as  he  watches  the  brief  interview  between  the 
pair.  He  cares  not  what  transports  they  indulge  in  now — nor 
what  hopes  they  form  for  the  future.  He  promises  himself  that 
he  will  cfTcctiiallv  raar  their  bliss  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE      FELON      KNIGHT. 

A  PEW  more  bounds  of  his  steed  brought  Sir  Jocelyn  to  the 
royal  gallery,  where  he  dismounted,  and,  leaving  his  steed  in. 
charge  of  an  esquire,  ascended  the  stairs  in  company  with  the 
marshals  of  the  field,  and  presently  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  James  received  him  very  graciously.  On  the 
right  of  the  monarch  stood  the  Gonde  de  Gondomar,  who  smiled 
on  his  protege  as  he  approached,  and  glanced  at  a  silver  coffer 
full  of  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  other  precious 
stones,  borne,  by  an  attendant  in  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham. 

"  We  greet  ye  as  victor,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  said  James,  as  the 
young  knight  made  a  profound  obeisance  to  him  ;  "  and  it 
rejoices  us  to  say  ye  hae  demeaned  yourself  honourably  and 
fairly  in  the  field.  How  say  ye,  sirs  P"  he  added  to  the  marshals 
and  others.  "  Shall  not  the  prize  of  the  day  be  adjudged  to  Sir 
Jocelyn  P" 

"  It  must  be  so,  of  right,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  foremost 
of  them.  "  A  better  course  at  the  ring  could  not  be  run  than 
Sir  Jocelyn  hath  performed,  nor  could  greater  Vantage  be  gained 
in  the  jousts  than  he  hath  obtained  over  the  marquis  of  Buck 
ingham.  All  has  been  done  by  him  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  honour,  and  without  fraud  or  supercherie," 

"  Enough,  gentlemen,"  said  James.  "  Count,  ye  hae  won 
your  wager;  and  as  to  you,  Sir  Jocelyn,  ye  hae  proved  yourself 
a  very  mirror  of  chivalry — exemplar  antiques  fortitudinis  et  mag- 
nanimitatis — on  the  pattern  of  Bayard,  the  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  and  the  like  of  whom  we  scarce  expected 
to  see  in  these  latter  days.  You  are  right  weel  entitled  to  the 
prize  ye  hae  gained,  and  which  his  excellency  so  honourably 
assigns  to  you." 

"  With  your  majesty's  permission,  I  will  add  the  diamond 
clasp  which  I  staked  against  the  marquis's  casket  of  gems,"  said 
De  Gondomar,  "  and  will  beseech  Sir  Jocelyn  to  wear  it  as 
a  testimony  on  my  part  of  his  merit  as  a  cavalier.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  for  him,  after  his  recent  brilliant  achievements, 
that  he  takes  rank  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  distinguished 
knights  encircling  your  majesty's  throne." 

"  He  takes  rank  as  the  first 'and  best,"  cried  James  emphati- 
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cally ;  "  since  he  hath  overcome  Buckingham,  who  till  this  day 
hath  held  the  chief  place  among  our  chivalry." 

"  Your  majesty  overwhelms  me  by  your  commendations," 
replied  Sir  Jocelyn ;  "  and  I  can  only  say,  in  reply,  that  my  best 
energies  shall  be  devoted  to  your  service,  whenever  and  how 
soever  called  upon.  As  to  your  excellency's  gift,"  he  added  to 
De  Gondomar,  who  had  unfastened  the  glittering  clasp  and  pre 
sented  it  to  him,  "  I  shall  ever  guard  it,  as  a  devotee  in  your 
own  sunny  land  of  Spain  would  the  most  precious  relic." 

The  coffer  containing  the  gems  was  then,  upon  a  sign  from 
the  king,  delivered  to  Sir  Jocelyn,  who,  as  he  received  it  from 
the  attendant,  took  a  string  of  pears  from  it  and  gave  them  to 
the  marshal,  requesting  they  might  be  offered  as  largesse  to  the 
heralds;  and  the  officer  promised  that  the  request  should  be 
complied  with.  Having  bestowed  a  similar  boon  upon  each  of 
the  marshals,  Mounchensey  requested  that  the  coffer  might  be 
placed  in  charge  of  his  esquire — and  his  directions  were  com 
plied  with. 

"  Is  all  concluded  ?  "  demanded  the  king. 

"  The  contest  for  the  prize  is  necessarily  decided,"  replied  the 
marshal ;  "  but  there  yet  remains  the  combat  with  the  sword  011 
horseback,  if  it  pleases  Sir  Jocelyn  to  engage  in  it." 

"  What  saith  our  young  knight  ?  "  demanded  the  king.  "  Is 
he  willing  to  risk  the  laurels  he  hath  so  fairly  won  on  another, 
and  it  may  be,  more  dangerous  encounter?  What  he  hath 
already  done  may  fairly  entitle  him  to  decline  further  hazard, 
if  he  be  so  minded." 

"  I  should  ill  deserve  your  majesty's  high  commendations  if  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,"  replied  Mounchensey ;  "  but  so  far 
from  feeling  disinclination  to  the  combat,  I  should  regret  if  this 
opportunity  for  further  distinction  were  denied  me.  With  your 
majesty's  gracious  permission,  I  will  pray  the  marshals  of  the 
field  to  let  it  be  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  and  pursuivants-at- 
arms  that  I  challenge  any  true  knight  to  do  battle  with  me  with 
the  sword  and  on  horseback." 

"  Ye  will  fight  with  a  blunted  blade,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  cried  the 
king.  "  We  maun  hae  nae  risk  of  life.  Our  dear  dog,  Steenie, 
hath  had  his  bonnie  craig  well-nigh  broken,  and  we  will  hae  nae 
mair  mischief  done." 

"  The  laws  of  the  tilt-yard,  with  which  Sir  Jocelyn  is  doubt 
less  well  acquainted,"  observed  the  marshal,  "  require  that  the 
edge  of  the  sword  shall  be  dull,  as  your  majesty  hath  stated, 
and  that  no  blow  shall  be  dealt  with  the  point  of  the  weapon. 
These  conditions  must  be  strictly  observed." 

"  They  shall  be,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn  ;  "  and  I  pray  you  now 
to  do  your  devoir,  arsd  make  the  proclamation." 
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On  this  the  marshal  and  his  followers  departed;  and  Sir 
Jocelyn,  bowing  reverently  to  the  king,  took  his  way  after 
them,  and,  descending  the  stairs,  leaped  on  the  back  of  his 
charger. 

Soon  after  this,  and  while  a  sword,  blunted  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  was  girded  round  his  waist  by  his  esquire,  the  trum 
pets  were  sounded,  and  the  challenge  proclaimed  by  the  marshal. 
It  was  immediately  responded  to  by  a  blast  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  arena,  and  a  herald,  stationed  at  this  point,  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  challenge  was  accepted.  Again  the 
excitement  rose  high  among  the  spectators ;  again  all  eyes  were 
directed  towards  Sir  Jocelyn ;  and  again  many  ardent  aspira 
tions  were  uttered  by  his  numerous  fair  admirers  for  his  success, 
though  none  so  fervent  as  that  breathed  by  Aveline.  Sir 
Jocelyn  cast  one  glance  towards  that  part  of  the  ladies'  gallery 
where  he  knew  her  to  be  placed,  and  then  prepared  for  his  last 
essay. 

As  yet,  he  knew  not  who  was  to  be  his  antagonist ;  but  when 
a  knight  in  sable  armour,  and  with  a  sable  plume  upon  his 
helm,  rode  from  beneath  the  scaffold,  he  discovered,  to  his  great 
indignation,  that  it  was  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  After  a  mo 
ment's  reflection,  he  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action.  When 
the  signal  for  combat  was  given  by  the  marshal,  and  Sir  Giles, 
sword  in  hand,  dashed  into  the  arena,  Mounchensey  rode  to 
wards  him,  but  without  drawing  his  sword,  and,  raising  him- 
eelf  in  the  saddle,  commanded  him  in  a  thundering  voice  to  retire. 

The  impetuosity  of  Sir  Giles's  career  carried  him  past  his 
antagonist,  but  he  now  wheeled  round,  and  regarded  Moun 
chensey  fiercely  from  beneath  the  bars  of  his  helmet. 

"  Retire,  said  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  not  unless  you  acknow 
ledge  yourself  defeated.  In  my  turn,  I  bid  you  go  back  to  the 
point  you  started  from,  and  commence  the  combat  in  due  form, 
or  I  shall  hold  you  vanquished,  and  compel  you  to  abase  your 
erest." 

"  Hear  me,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn,  "  and  let  it  be  heard  by  all.  I 
challenged  any  true  knight  to  the  combat,  but  you  answer  not 
to  the  description.  I  proclaim  you  publicly  in  this  place  as  a 
false  and  felon  knight,  and  declare  you  utterly  unworthy  of  my 
sword.  Back  to  your  starting-place,  and  if  the  heralds  do  their 
duty,  they  will  hack  off  your  spurs,  and  drive  you  with  shamo 
from  the  lists." 

"  And  think  you  I  will  tamely  brook  this  insult  P  "  roared  Sir 
Giles ;  "  draw  your  sword  at  once,  and  let  it  be  a  mortal  combat 
between  us." 

"  Never,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn  disdainfully.  "  I  will  not  stoop 
to  the  level  of  your  infamy." 
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"  Then  stoop  to  the  earth,"  cried  Sir  Giles,  aiming  a  terrible 
blow  at  him  with  his  sword. 

If  the  stroke  had  taken  effect  as  intended,  it  would  probably 
have  made  good  Mompesson's  threat ;  but  Sir  Jocelyn  was  too 
wary  and  too  agile  even  for  his  powerful  assailant.  Before  the 
sword  could  descend,  he  seized  his  adversary's  wrist,  and  in 
another  instant  possessed  himself  of  the  blade.  This  he  ac 
complished  without  injury,  as  the  sword  was  blunted.  Still 
maintaining  his  grasp  of  the  weapon,  he  raised  himself  in  his 
stirrups  to  give  additional  force  to  the  blow,  and  with  the 
pummel  of  his  sword  struck  Sir  Giles  a  blow  upon  the  brain 
pan,  with  such  violence,  that  he  dropped  from  the  saddle  as  if 
shot. 

During  this  strange  scene,  not  a  word  had  been  uttered  by 
the  spectators,  who  looked  on  with  the  greatest  curiosity,  won 
dering  how  it  would  end.  As  Sir  Giles  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
lay  stretched  in  perfect  insensibility  on  the  ground,  a  tremendous 
shout  was  raised,  and  Sir  Jocelyn  was  as  much  applauded  as  if 
he  had  performed  an  extraordinary  feat,  so  universally  was  the 
extortioner  detested. 

Nor  was  there  any  sympathy  manifested  when,  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  Sir  Giles  was  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  pur 
suivants,  and  his  helmet  being  removed,  exhibited  a  countenance 
livid  as  death,  with  a  stream  of  blood  coursing  slowly  down  the 
temples.  Many  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  he  had  been 
killed  outright,  but  the  chirurgeon  in  attendance  pronounced 
that  he  was  only  stunned  by  the  blow. 


CHAPTEB  5LIIL 

THE   PBIVATE   CABINET  OF   SIB   GILES   MOMPESSON. 

A  SMALL  room,  and  rendered  yet  smaller  by  the  numerous 
chests  and  strong  boxes  encroaching  upon  its  narrow  limits.  In 
some  cases  these  boxes  are  piled,  one  upon  another,  till  they 
touch  the  ceiling.  All  of  them  look  stout  enough,  yet  many  are 
further  strengthened  by  iron  hoops  and  broad-headed  nails,  and 
secured  by  huge  padlocks.  The  door  is  cased  with  iron,  within 
and  without,  and  has  a  ponderous  lock,  of  which  the  master  of 
the  room  always  keeps  the  key,  and  never  trusts  it  out  of  his 
own  hand. 

This   small   chamber  is  the   private   cabinet  of   Sir  Giles 
Mompesson. 
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No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it  without  him.  Though  his 
myrmidons  are  fully  aware  of  its  existence,  and  can  give  a  shrewd 
guess  at  its  contents,  only  two  of  them  have  set  foot  within  it. 
The  two  thus  privileged  are  Clement  Lanyere  and  Lupo  Vulp. 
Neither  the  promoter  nor  the  scrivener  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
talking  over  their  master's  affairs,  even  with  their  comrades,  and 
are  almost  as  habitually  reserved  as  he  is  himself;  still,  from  the 
few  words  let  fall  by  them  from  time  to  time,  the  myrmidons 
have  picked  up  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  private  cabinet ;  of  its 
hidden  cupboards  in  the  walls,  its  drawers  with  secret  springs,  its 
sliding  planks  with  hollows  beneath  them ;  its  chests  full  of  trea 
sure,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  as  treasure — bonds,  mortgage- 
deeds,  and  other  securities ;  and  its  carefully-concealed  hoards  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables.  Some  of  the  least  scrupulous 
among  them — such  as  Staring,  Hugh,  Cutting  Dick,  and  old  Tom 
Wootton — have  often  discussed  the  possibility  of  secretly  visiting 
it,  and  making  a  perquisition  of  its  stores ;  but  they  have  been 
hitherto  restrained  by  their  fears  of  their  terrible  and  vindictive 
master. 

On  looking  into  the  cabinet  we  find  Sir  Giles  seated  at  a  table, 
with  a  large  chest  open  beside  him,  from  which  he  has  taken  for 
examination  sundry  yellow  parchments,  with  large  seals  attached 
to  them.  He  is  now  occupied  with  a  deed,  on  one  of  the  skins 
of  which  the  plan  of  an  important  estate  is  painted,  and  on  this 
his  attention  becomes  fixed.  His  countenance  is  cadaverous, 
and  its  ghastly  hue  adds  to  its  grimness  of  expression.  A  band 
is  tied  round  his  head,  and  there  is  an  expression  of  pain  in  his 
face,  and  an  air  of  langour  and  debility  in  his  manner,  very 
different  from  what  is  usual  with  him.  It  is  plain  he  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  crushing  blow  he  received 
at  the  jousts. 

Opposite  him  sits  his  partner,  Sir  Francis  Mitchell ;  and  the 
silence  that  has  reigned  between  them  for  some  minutes  is  first 
broken  by  the  old  usurer. 

"  Well,  Sir  Giles,"  he  inquires,  "  are  you  satisfied  with  your 
examination  of  these  deeds  of  the  Mounchensey  property  ?  The 
estates  have  been  in  the  family,  as  you  see,  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries — ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  in  fact — and  you 
have  a  clear  and  undisputed  title  to  all  the  property  depicted  on 
that  plan — to  an  old  hall  and  a  large  park  around  it,  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  almost  as  well  stocked  with  deer  as  the 
royal  chase  of  Theobalds ;  and  you  have  a  title  to  other  territorial 
domains  extending  from  Mounchensey  Place  and  Park  to  the 
coast, — a  matter  of  twelve  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  Sir  Giles, — 
and  including  three  manors  and  a  score  of  little  villages.  Will 
not  these  content  you  ?  Methinks  they  should.  I'  faith,  my 
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worthy  partner,  when  I  come  to  reckon  up  all  your  possessions, 
your  houses  and  lands,  and  your  different  sources  of  revenue — 
the  sums  owing  to  you  in  bond  and  mortgage — your  monopolies 
and  your  patents — when  I  reckon  up  all  these,  I  say,  and  add 
thereunto  the  wealth  hoarded  in  this  cabinet,  which  you  have 
not  placed  out  at  usance — I  do  not  hesitate  to  set  you  down  as 
one  of  the  richest  of  my  acquaintance.  There  be  few  whose 
revenue  is  so  large  as  yours,  Sir  Giles.  'Tis  strange,  though 
I  have  had  the  same  chance  as  yourself  of  making  money,  I  have 
not  a  hundreth  part  of  your  wealth." 

"  Not  a  whit  strange,"  replied  Sir  Giles,  laying  down  the 
deed,  and  regarding  his  partner  somewhat  contemptuously.  "  I 
waste  not  what  I  acquire.  I  have  passions  as  well  as  yourself, 
Sir  Francis  ;  but  I  keep  them  under  subjection.  I  drink  not — 
I  riot  not — I  shun  all  idle  company.  I  care  not  for  outward 
show,  or  for  the  vanities  of  dress.  I  have  only  one  passion 
which  I  indulge, — Revenge.  You  are  a  slave  to  sensuality,  and 
pamper  your  lusts  at  any  cost.  Let  a  fair  woman  please  your 
eye,  and  she  must  be  bought,  be  the  price  what  it  may.  No 
court  prodigal  was  ever  more  licentious  or  extravagant  than  you 
are." 

"  Sir  Giles !  Sir  Giles !  I  pray  you,  spare  me.  My  "enemies 
could  not  report  worse  of  me." 

"  Nay,  your  enemies  would  say  that  your  extravagance  is  your 
sole  merit,  and  that  therein  you  are  better  than  I,"  rejoined  Sir 
Giles,  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  "  But  I  rejoice  to  think  I  am  free 
from  all  such  weaknesses.  The  veriest  enchantress  could  not 
tempt  me.  I  am  proof  against  all  female  seductions.  Think 
you  the  damsel  lives  who  could  induce  me  to  give  for  her  half 
these  broad  lands  in  Norfolk — this  ancient  hall,  and  its  wide 
spread  domains  ?  I  trow  not." 

"  Perchance  I  have  given  too  much,"  cried  the  old  usurer 
eagerly ;  "  if  so,  it  is  not  too  late  to  amend  our  contract. 
Between  us,  there  should  be  fair  dealing,  Sir  Giles." 

"  There  is  none  other  than  fair  dealing  on  my  part,"  replied 
the  extortioner  sternly';  "  and  the  terms  of  our  agreement 
cannot  be  departed  from.  What  I  have  just  said  applies  to  your 
general  mode  of  life ,  but  you  have  better  reason  for  your  con 
duct  in  this  instance  than  is  usual  with  you,  since  you  combine 
the  gratification  of  revenge  with  the  indulgence  of  your  other 
passions.  You  obtain  a  fair  young  bride,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprive  the  person  whom  you  hate  most  of  all  others,  of  the 
mistress  of  his  affections.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Vengeance 
cannot  be  too  dearly  purchased,  and  the  more  refined  the  ven 
geance,  the  higher  must  necessarily  be  the  price  paid  for  it.  In 
no  way  can  you  so  cruelly  injure  this  detested  Mounchensc}',  as 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  mistress.  And  the  blow  dealt  by  you  shall 
be  followed  by  others  not  less  severe  on  my  part." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Giles,  you  have  to  wipe  out  the  outrage  he 
inflicted  upon  you  in  the  tilt-yard.  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman, 
that  was  worse  than  the  indignity  I  endured  from  him  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  villain 
hath  a  powerful  hand  as  well  as  a  sharp  tongue,  and  follows  up 
his  bitter  words  by  bold  deeds.  The  stroke  he  dealt  you  with 
his  sword  was  like  a  blow  from  a  sledge-hammer,  Sir  Giles.  He 
felled  you  from  your  horse  as  a  butcher  felleth  an  ox ;  and  in 
good  truth,  I  at  first  thought  the  ox's  fate  had  been  yours,  and 
that  you  would  never  rise  again.  Your  helmet  was  dinted  in 
as  if  by  a  great  shot.  And  for  twelve  hours  and  upwards  you 
were  senseless  and  speechless  ; — but,  thanks  to  my  care  and  the 
skill  of  Luke  Hatton,  the  apothecary  who  tended  you,  you  have 
been  brought  round.  After  such  treatment,  I  cannot  wonder 
that  you  are  eager  for  revenge  upon  Sir  Jocelyn.  How  will  you 
deal  with  him,  Sir  Giles  ?  How  will  you  deal  with  him  ?" 

"I  will  hurl  him  from  the  proud  position  he  now  holds," 
replied  the  other,  "  and  immure  him  in  the  Fleet." 

"  While  I  revel  in  the  bliss  he  panted  to  enjoy,"  cried  the  old 
usurer,  chuckling.  "  Take  it  altogether,  'tis  the  sweetest  scheme 
we  ever  planned,  and  the  most  promising,  Sir  Giles  !  But  when 
am  I  to  claim  Aveline  ?  when  shall  I  make  her  mine  ?" 

"  You  shall  claim  her  to-morrow,  and  wed  her  as  soon  after  as 
you  list." 

"  Nay,  there  shall  be  no  delay  on  my  part,  Sir  Giles.  I  am 
all  impatience.  When  such  a  dainty  repast  is  spread  out  before 
me,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  a  laggard.  But  now,  to  the  all- 
important  point  on  which  the  whole  affair  hinges  !  How  am  I 
to  assert  my  claim  to  her  hand  ? — how  enforce  it  when  made  P 
Explain  that  to  me,  Sir  Giles,  I  beseech  you." 

"Readily,"  replied  the  extortioner.  "But  before  doing  so, 
let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  information  which  will  surprise  you, 
and  which  will  show  you  that  my  tenure  of  this  great  Norfolk 
property  is  not  quite  so  secure  as  you  suppose  it.  You  are 
aware  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Mounchensey  had  a  younger  brother, 
Osmond " 

"  Who  disappeared'when  very  young,  and  died,  it  was  con 
cluded,"  interrupted  Sir  Francis,  "  for  he  was  never  heard  of 
more.  And  it  was  lucky  for  us  he  did  so  die,  or  he  might  have 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  seizure  of  these  estates ;  for  I 
remember  it  being  stated  at  the  time,  by  one  of  the  judges,  that 
had  he  been  living,  he  might  have  procured  a  reversal  of  the 
Star-Chamber  sentence  upon  Sir  Ferdinando  in  his  favour." 

"Precisely  so,  and  that  judge's  opinion  was  correct,"  said  Sir 
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Giles.  "  Now  listen  to  me,  Sir  Francis.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Osmond  Mounchensey  quitted  his  home  when  very  young,  owing 
to  some  family  quarrel ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  died.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  recently  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  is 
still  alive.  Hitherto  I  have  failed  in  tracing  him  out,  though  I 
have  got  a  clue  to  him ;  but  he  has  enveloped  himself  in  so  mucb 
mystery  that  he  is  difficult  of  detection.  Yet  I  turst  to  succeed 
ere  long ;  and  my  great  business  will  be  to  prevent  his  re 
appearance,  which  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  us  both.  I 
have  a  scheme  on  foot  in  reference  to  him  which  will  answer 
more  than  one  purpose.  You  will  learn  it  anon.  And  now,  to 
give  you  the  explanation  you  require  in  respect  to  Aveline." 

And  he  stamped  upon  the  floor. 

"You  are  not  about  to  invoke  a  spirit  of  darkness  to  our 
councils?"  said  Sir  Francis,  staring  at  him  in  astonishment  and 
alarm. 

"  You  will  see,"  rejoined  the  extortioner,  with  a  grim  smile. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  door  was  almost  noiselessly  opened, 
and  Clement  Lanyere  entered  the  chamber, 

"  What  has  Lanyere  to  do  with  the  matter  P"  cried  Sir  Francis, 
suspiciously  regarding  the  promoter,  who  was  without  his  mask. 

"  You  will  hear,"  replied  Sir  Gilea.  "  Be  pleased  to  inform 
Sir  Francis,  good  Lanyere,  how  you  come  to  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  the  hand  of  fair  Mistress  Aveline  Calveley." 

"  He  demand  it !  I  understand  you  not,  Sir  Giles ! "  exclaimed 
the  old  usurer. 

"  Let  him  speak,  I  pray  you,  Sir  Francis,"  returned  the  other. 

"  You  will  the  sooner  learn  what  you  desire  to  know." 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 
CLEMENT   LANYEBE'SSTOBY. 

"  MY  tale  shall  be  briefly  told,"  said  Lanyere.  "  You  are  aware, 
Sir  Francis,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  my  avocation  I  am  often  led 
into  the  most  dangerous  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  hours 
when  the  peril  to  any  honest  man  is  doubled.  Adventures  have 
not  unfrequently  occurred  to  me  when  so  circumstanced,  and  I 
have  been  indebted  to  my  right  hand  and  my  good  sword  for 
deliverance  from  many  a  desperate  risk.  Late  one  night,  I 
chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitef'riars,  in  a  place 
called  the  Wilderness,  when,  hearing  cries  for  help,  accompanied 
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by  the  clash  of  steel,  I  rushed  towards  a  narrow  court,  whence 
the  clatter  and  vociferations  resounded,  and  perceived,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  fortunately  happened  to  be  shining 
brightly  at  the  time,  one  man  engaged  with  four  others,  who 
were  evidently  bent  upon  cutting  his  throat  in  order  to  take  his 
purse.  He  defended  himself  gallantly,  but  the  odds  were  too 
great,  and  he  must  have  been  speedily  slain,  for  the  villains 
swore  with  great  oaths  they  would  murder  him  if  he  continued 
to  resist  them — if  I  had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  I  arrived  just 
in  time.  They  were  pressing  him  hard.  I  struck  down  the 
point  of  a  rapier  which  was  within  an  inch  of  his  breast — gave 
the  swashbuckler  who  carried  it  a  riposta  he  did  not  expect,  and 
sent  him  off  howling — and  then  addressed  myself  to  the  others 
with  such  good  effect,  that  in  a  brief  space  the  stranger  and  I 
were  alone  together.  I  had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  fray ; 
but  I  thought  nothing  of  it — a  mere  scratch.  It  seemed  some 
thing  more  to  the  gentleman  I  had  preserved.  He  expressed 
great  concern  for  me,  and  bound  his  handkerchief  round  my 
arm.  I  was  about  to  depart,  but  he  detained  me  to  renew  his 
professions  of  gratitude  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  him,  and 
his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  requite  me.  From  his 
discourse,  and  from  the  texts  of  Scripture  he  mixed  up  with  it, 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  Puritan ;  and  I  might  have  supposed  him  to 
be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  had  he  not  carried  a  sword,  and 
borne  himself  so  manfully  in  the  encounter.  However,  he  left 
me  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  he  told  me  he  was  named  Hugh 
Calveley,  and  that  he  had  served  in  the  wars  with  more  honour 
to  himself  than  profit.  He  added,  that  if  the  knaves  had  sue-- 
ceeded  in  their  design,  and  robbed  and  slain  him,  they  would 
have  deprived  his  daughter  of  her  sole  protector  ;  and,  indeed, 
of  all  means  of  subsistence,  since  the  little  they  had  would  be 
lost  with  him.  On  hearing  this,  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I  said 
to  him — '  You  have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  requite  the 
service  I  have  just  been  fortunate  enough  to  render  you,  and  as 
I  am  well  assured  your  professions  are  not  idly  made,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  proffer  a  request  to  you.'  '  Ask  what  you  will ;  if  I 
have  it  to  give,  it  shall  be  yours,'  he  replied.  '  You  make  that 
promise  solemnly,  and  before  heaven  P  '  I  said.  '  I  make  it 
solemnly,'  he  replied.  '  And  to  prove  to  you  that  I  mean  it  to 
be  binding  upon  me,  I  will  confirm  it  by  an  oath  upon  the 
Bible : '  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  sacred  volume  from  his 
doublet,  and  reverently  kissed  it.  Then  I  said  to  him — '  Sir, 
you  have  told  me  you  have  a  daughter,  but  you  have  not  told 
me  whether  she  is  marriageable  or  not  P '  He  started  at  my 
question,  and  answered  somewhat  sternly — '  My  daughter  has 
arrived  at  womanhood.  But  wherefore  the  inquiry  P  Do  you 
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seek  her  band  in  marriage  ? '  '  If  I  did  BO,  would  you  refuse 
her  to  me  ? '  A  pause  ensued,  during  which  I  observed  he  was 
struggling  with  deep  emotion,  but  he  replied  at  last, — '  I  could 
not  do  so  after  my  solemn  promise  to  you ;  but  I  pray  you  not 
to  make  the  demand.'  I  then  said  to  him — '  Sir,  you  cannot 
lay  any  restrictions  upon  me.  I  shall  exact  fulfilment  of  your 
promise.  Your  daughter  must  be  mine.'  Again  he  seemed  to 
be  torn  by  emotion,  and  to  meditate  a  refusal ;  but  after  u 
while  he  suppressed  his  feelings,  and  replied,  'My  word  is 
plighted.  She  shall  be  yours. — Ay,  though  it  cost  me  my  life, 
she  shall  be  yours.'  He  then  inquired  my  name  and  station, 
and  I  gave  him  a  different  name  from  that  by  which  I  am 
known ;  in  fact,  I  adopted  one  which  chanced  to  be  familiar  to 
him,  and  which  instantly  changed  his  feelings  towards  me  into 
those  of  warmest  friendship.  As  you  may  well  suppose,  I  did 
not  think  fit  to  reveal  my  odious  profession ;  and  though  I  was 
unmasked,  I  contrived  so  to  muffle  my  hateful  visage  with  my 
cloak,  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  concealed  from  him.  After 
this,  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  intention  of  pressing  my  demand 
immediately ;  that  I  would  take  my  own  means  of  seeing  his 
daughter  without  her  being  conscious  of  my  presence ;  and  that 
I  would  not  intrude  upon  her  in  any  way  without  his  sanction. 
I  used  some  other  arguments,  which  seemed  perfectly  to  satisfy 
him,  and  we  separated,  he  having  previously  acquainted  me  that 
he  lived  at  Tottenham.  Not  many  days  elapsed  before  I  found 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  his  daughter,  and  I  found  her  exqui 
sitely  beautiful.  I  had  indeed  gained  a  prize ;  and  I  resolved 
that  no  entreaties  on  his  part,  or  on  hers,  should  induce  me  to 
abandon  my  claim.  I  took  care  not  to  be  seen  by  her,  being 
sensible  that  any  impression  I  might  make  would  be  prejudicial 
to  me ;  and  I  subsequently  learnt  from  her  father  that  he  had 
not  disclosed  to  her  the  promise  he  had  been  rash  enough  to 
make  to  me.  I  had  an  interview  with  him — the  third  and  last 
that  ever  took  place  between  us — on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king.  I  rode 
over  to  Tottenham,  and  arrived  there  before  daybreak.  My 
coming  was  expected,  and  he  himself  admitted  me  by  a  private 
door  into  his  garden,  and  thence  into  the  house.  I  perceived 
that  his  mind  was  much  disturbed,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
passed  the  whole  night  in  prayer.  Without  acquainting  me 
with  his  desperate  design,  I  gathered  from  what  he  said,  that  he 
meditated  some  fearful  act,  and  that  he  considered  his  own  life 
in  great  jeopardy.  If  he  fell,  as  he  anticipated  he  should  fall,  he 
committed  his  daughter  to  my  care  ;  and  he  gave  me  a  written 
injunction,  wherein,  as  you  will  find,  his  blessing  is  bestowed 
upon  her  for  obedience  to  him,  and  his  curse  laid  upon  her  in 
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the  event  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  commanding  her,  by  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  to  fulfil  the  solemn  promise  he  had 
made  me — provided  I  should  claim  her  hand  within  a  twelve 
month  of  his  death.  The  unfortunate  man,  as  you  know,  died 
within  two  days  of  that  interview,  having,  as  I  have  since 
ascertained,  reiterated  the  same  solemn  charge,  and  in  terms 
equally  impressive,  to  his  daughter." 

'A  strange  story  truly,"  observed  Sir  Francis,  who  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  relation  ;  "  but  though  Aveline  may 
consent  to  be  bound  by  her  father's  promise  to  you,  I  see  not 
how  I  can  enforce  the  claim." 

"Hugh  Calveley,  when  dying,  disclosed  no  name  to  his 
daughter,"  said  Sir  Giles.  "  There  is  no  name  mentioned  in 
the  paper  confided  by  him  to  Lanyere  ;  and,  possessed  of  that 
authority,  you  will  represent  the  party  entitled  to  make  the 
claim,  and  can  act  as  Lanyere  would  have  acted." 

"  She  will  not  resist  the  demand,"  said  the  promoter.  "  That 
I  can  avouch,  for  I  overheard  her  declare  as  much  to  Sir 
Jocelyn." 

"  If  such  be  the  case,  I  am  content,"  cried  the  old  usurer. 
'  Give  me  the  authority,"  he  added  to  Lanyere. 

"  I  have  it  with  me,  Sir  Francis,"  rejoined  the  promoter ;  "  but 
Sir  Giles  will  explain  to  you  that  there  is  something  to  be  done 
before  I  can  yield  it  to  you." 

"  What  does  he  require  P  "  asked  the  old  usurer,  glancing  un 
easily  at  his  partner. 

"  Merely  all  those  title-deeds  of  the  Mounchensey  estates  in 
exchange  for  that  paper,"  replied  Sir  Giles. 

'  Not  merely  the  deeds,"  said  Lanyere ;  but  an  assignment 
on  your  part,  Sir  Giles,  and  on  yours,  Sir  Francis,  of  all  your 
joint  interest  in  those  estates.  I  must  have  them  absolutely  secured 
to  me,  and  stand  precisely  as  you  stand  towards  them." 

"  You  shall  have  all  you  require,"  replied  Mompesson. 

"  Amazement !"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis.  "  Can  you  really  mean 
I  to  relinquish  this  noble  property  to  him,  Sir  Giles  ?  I  thought  I 
was  assigning  my  share  to  you,  and  little  dreamed  that  the  whole 
|  estates  would  be  made  over  in  this  way." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Sir  Francis,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  that  ven- 
Igeance — ample,  refined  vengeance — cannot  be  too  dearly  pur 
chased  ;  and  you  will  now  perceive  that  I  am  willing  to  pay  as 
extravagantly  as  yourself  for  the  gratification  of  a  whim.  On  no 
I  other  terms  than  these  would  Lanyere  consent  to  part  with  the 

I  authority  he  possesses,  which,  while  it  will  ensure  you  the  hand 
lof  Aveline,  will  ensure  me  the  keenest  revenge  upon  Sir  Jocelyn. 

II  have  therefore  acceded  to  his  terms.     Thou  hast  got  a  rare 
[(bargain,  Lanyere ;   and  when  the  crack-brained  Puritan  gave 
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thee  that  paper,  he  little  knew  the  boon  he  bestowed  upon 
thee." 

"  The  exchange  would  indeed  seem  to  be  in  my  favour,  Sir 
Giles,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  may  believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
though  I  gain  these  large  estates,  I  would  rather  have  had  the 
damsel." 

"  Well,  let  the  business  be  completed,"  said  Sir  Giles  ;  "  and 
that  it  may  be  so  with  all  despatch,  do  you,  Lanyere,  summon 
Lupo  Vulp  to  us.  You  will  find  him  in  his  chamber,  and  bid 
him  bring  with  him  the  deed  of  assignment  to  you  of  the 
Mounchensey  estates  which  he  has  already  prepared,  and  which 
only  requires  my  signature  and  that  of  Sir  Francis." 

"  I  obey  you,  Sir  Giles,"  replied  Lanyere,  departing  on  the 
errand. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  old  usurer  observed  to  his 
partner — "  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  what  you  are  about  to 
do,  Sir  Giles.  That  I  should  make  a  sacrifice  for  a  dainty 
damself,  whose  charms  are  doubled  because  she  should  belong  to 
an  enemy,  is  not  surprising ;  but  that  you  should  give  up  so 
easily  a  property  you  have  so  long  coveted — I  confess  I  cannot 
understand  it." 

A  strange  smile  crossed  the  extortioner's  countenance. 

"  And  do  you  really  think  I  would  give  it  up  thus,  Sir 
Francis  P  "  he  said. 

"  But  if  we  sign  that  deed — 'tis  his.  How  are  you  to  get  it 
back  again  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  not  how — I  have  no  time  for  explanation.  Eecollect 
what  I  told  you  of  Osmond  Mounchensey,  and  the  possibility  of 
his  reappearance." 

"  I  will  not  seek  to  penetrate  your  scheme,  Sir  Giles,"  ob 
served  the  old  usurer ;  "  but  I  would  have  you  beware  of  Lanyere. 
He  is  cunning  and  determined." 

"  He  will  scarcely  prove  a  match  for  me,  I  think,"  observed 
the  extortioner — "  but  here  he  comes." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  promoter  again  entered  the  cham 
ber,  followed  by  Lupo  Vulp  with  a  parchment  under  his 
arm. 

"  Give  me  the  deed,  good  Lupo,"  said  Sir  Giles,  taking  it 
from  him.  "  It  must  be  first  executed  by  me — there ! — and  now 
your  signature,  Sir  Francis,"  he  added,  passing  the  instrument 
to  him.  "  Now  thou  shalt  witness  it,  Lupo.  'Tis  well ! — 'tis 
well !  "  he  cried,  snatching  it  back  again,  as  soon  as  the  scrivener 
had  finished  the  attestation.  "  All  is  done  in  due  form.  This 
deed  makes  you  lord  of  Mounchensey,  Lanyere."  And  he 
handed  it  to  him. 

"  And  this  makes  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  ruler  of  the  destiny  of 
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Aveline  Calveley,"  rejoined  Lanyere,  giving  a  paper  to  the  old 
usurer. 

"  This  chest  and  its  contents  are  yours  also,  Lanyere,"  pursued 
Sir  Giles,  putting  in  the  deeds,  and  locking  it.  "  Will  it  please 
you  to  take  the  key  ?  From  this  moment  we  cease  to  be  master 
and  servant,  and  become  equals  and  friends !" 

"  Equals  it  may  be,  Sir  Giles !  "  cried  Lanyere,  drawing  him- 
eelf  up  to  his  full  height,  and  speaking  with  great  haughtiness  ; 
"  but  never  friends." 

"  Ha  !  what  are  we,  then?"  demanded  the  extortioner  fiercely. 
"  Am  I  mistaken  in  you  P  Take  heed.  You  are  yet  in  my 
power." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Giles.  I  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  you 
now,"  replied  Lanyere  ;  "  but  you  have  much  to  fear  from  me." 

So  saying,  and  placing  the  parchment  within  his  doublet,  he 
hastily  quitted  the  chamber. 

"  Perdition  !  have  I  been  outwitted  ?"  cried  Sir  Giles.  "  But 
he  shall  not  escape  me."  And  rushing  after  him,  he  called  from 
the  head  of  the  great  staircase — "  What,  ho !  Captain  Bludder ! 

-and  ye,  Tom  Wootton  and  Cutting  Dick — let  not  Lanyere  go 
forth.  Stay  him  and  take  from  him  the  deed  which  he  hath 
placed  in  his  doublet.  Cut  him  down,  or  stab  him  if  he  resists." 

But  though  efforts  were  made  to  obey  Sir  Giles's  commands, 
the  promoter  effected  his  retreat. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
SIB  JOCELYN'S  BTJPTTJBE  WITH  DE  GONDOHAB. 

FAB  and  wide  echoed  the  report  of  Sir  Jocelyn's  brilliant 
achievements  at  the  jousts  ;  and  wherever  he  went,  he  was 

j  hailed  as  a  vanquisher  of  the  hitherto  unconquered  Buckingham. 
He  bore  his  honours  meekly,  yet  he  did  not  escape  calumny ; 

j  for  at  a  court,  as  everywhere  else,  distinguished  success  is  cer 
tain  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction.  These  paltry 
feelings,  however,  were  entirely  confined  to  the  disappointed  of 
his  own  sex.  By  fairer  and  more  impartial  judges,  who  had 

I  witnessed  his  exploits,  he  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unmingie-cl 
admiration;  and  at  the  grand  revel  at  Whitehall  that  followed 

[the  jousts,  many  a  soft  glance  told  him  how  tenderly  the  gentle 

peart,  whose  feelings  it  betrayed,  was  inclined  towards  him. 

[(Faithful,  loyal,  and  chivalrous,  our  young  knight  was  as  much 

Q  2 
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proof  against  these  lures  as  against  the  ruder  attacks  of  his 
armed  opponents  in  the  lists  ;  and  his  constancy  to  the  lady  of 
his  love  remained  entirely  unshaken.  Far  rather  would  he  have 
been  with  Aveline,  in  her  humble  dwelling,  than  in  those  superb 
festal  halls,  surrounded  by  all  that  was  noble  and  beautiful — all 
that  was  dangerous  and  delusive.  Far  rather  would  he  have 
received  one  smile  from  her,  one  kindly  look,  than  all  the  blan 
dishments  showered  upon  him  by  these  enchantresses. 

Fain  would  he  have  avoided  the  banquet ;  but  as  the  hero  of 
the  day,  he  was  compelled  to  attend  it.  Indeed,  he  had  to  enact 
a  principal  part  at  the  revel ;  and  so  well  did  he  play  it,  that 
compliments  were  lavished  upon  him,  enough  to  have  turned  an 
ordinary  head.  Not  from  any  desire  for  ostentatious  display, 
but  because  Prince  Charles  had  signified  to  him  his  wishes  on 
the  subject,  he  was  arrayed  in  all  the  pearls  and  ornaments  he 
had  won  from  Buckingham ;  and  more  than  one  subtle  courtier, 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  him,  flatteringly  declared  that  they 
became  him  infinitely  better  than  the  marquis.  Others,  less 
favourably  disposed,  remarked  that  his  gem-bedecked  doublet 
was  like  the  garment  of  Nessus,  and  would  cause  its  wearer's 
destruction ;  and  if  they  could  have  read  Buckingham's  secret 
thoughts,  when  he  beheld  his  rival  so  adorned,  they  would  have 
felt  that  the  observation  was  not  unwarranted.  But,  though 
fully  determined  upon  revenge,  Buckingham  allowed  neither 
look  nor  word  to  betray  his  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he  dis 
played  more  than  his  usual  affability  to  Mounchensey,  laughed 
at  his  own  ill-luck,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  had  been  rightly  served ;  adding,  that  he  blamed 
himself  for  including  him  in  his  party,  and  was  glad  Sir  Jocelyn 
had  handled  him  so  rudely. 

Though  our  young  knight  might  well  doubt  Buckingham's 
sincerity,  he  replied  to  all  his  courtly  speeches  in  similar  terms, 
and  the  greatest  cordiality  appeared  to  subsist  between  them. 
Enchanted  with  this  show  of  friendship,  the  king  endeavoured 
to  promote  it  by  keeping  them  near  him  throughout  the  evening, 
leading  them  to  converse  together,  and  fawning  upon  them,  as 
was  his  way  with  those  he  highly  favoured.     All  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  Mounchensey ;  but  he  was  far  more  I 
pleased  with  the  notice  of  Prince  Charles,  who  treated  him  with  I 
marked  consideration. 

Next  morning,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  to  that  effect  I 
he  had  received  at  the  revel,  Sir  Jocelyn  repaired  to  Ely  House,  | 
in  Holborn,  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  waa 
at  once  admitted  to  his  presence. 

They  were  alone,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations 
upon  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  De  Gondomar  remarked ; 
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"  I  think  I  have  already  afforded  you  abundant  proof  of  my 
friendly  feeling  towards  you,  Sir  Jocelyn.  But  I  will  not  stop 
with  what  I  hare  done.  My  power  of  serving  you  is  greater 
than  you  may  imagine  it  to  be.  I  can  lead  you  yet  higher,  and 
put  you  in  a  firmer  position.  In  a  word,  I  can  place  you  on  a 
level  with  Buckingham — perchance  above  him — if  your  ambition 
soars  so  high." 

Mounchensey  endeavoured  to  express  his  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  ambassador,  and  regretted  his  small  means  of 
requiting  the  numerous  and  important  favours  he  had  received 
from  him. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  De  Gondomar.  "  You  can 
procure  me  certain  information  which  I  desire  to  obtain.  By 
my  instrumentality  you  have,  in  some  degree,  already  obtained 
the  king's  confidence,  and  ere  long  are  sure  to  become  the 
depositary  of  many  important  state  secrets.  These  you  shall 
communicate  to  me.  And  you  must  also  use  your  best  endea 
vours  to  win  Prince  Charles  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  Is  this  proposal  seriously  made  to  me,  count  ?  "  demanded 
Mounchensey,  looking  at  him  with  astonishment,  mingled  with 
displeasure. 

"  Unquestionably  it  is  serious,  perfectly  serious,"  replied  De 
Gondomar.  "  I  ask  you  only  to  serve  me  as  a  certain  young 
nobleman  of  your  acquaintance  served  me  before  he  was  com 
pelled  to  fly  from  England  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  wife's  family.  Your  opportunities  will  be 
greater  than  his,  and  therefore  your  service  will  be  more 
valuable." 

"  I  regret  that  such  disloyalty  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
any  English  noble,"  said  Sir  Jocelyn,  sternly.  "  But  think  not, 
because  Lord  Koos  played  the  spy  and  traitor,  as  your  excellency 
insinuates  he  did,  that  I  will  be  guilty  of  like  baseness.  TJp  to 
this  moment  I  have  felt  nothing  but  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
favours  you  have  heaped  upon  me ;  but  the  feeling  is  changed 
to  resentment  when  I  understand  they  are  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  my  honour.  I  cannot  accede  to  your  wishes,  count. 
You  must  seek  out  some  other  tool.  I  can  be  none  iu  your 
hands." 

"  If  this  be  real,  and  not  affected  indignation,  Sir  Jocelyn," 
said  De  Gondomar,  coldly,  "  it  would  seem  that  I  have  been 
altogether  mistaken  in  you,  and  that  I  have  been  helping  you  up 
the  ladder  only  to  be  kicked  aside  when  you  have  gained  a 
secure  footing.  But  you  have  not  reached  the  last  step  yet,  and 
never  will,  unless  I  find  you  more  reasonable.  And  allow  me  to 
ask  you,  if  you  are  as  scrupulous  as  you  profess  to  be,  how  you 
came  to  bring  a  token  to  me  from  a  hired  spy — a  token  intended 
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to  let  me  know  you  were  willing  to  undertake  any  secret  service 
I  might  choose  to  confide  to  you  ?  Have  you  changed  your 
mind  since  then  ?  or  rather,  do  you  not  fancy  yourself  out  of 
danger,  and  able  to  dispense  with  my  assistance  ?  " 

"  I  have  ever  been  of  the  same  opinion,  count ;  have  ever 
been  influenced  by  the  same  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
my  sovereign,  and  of  detestation  of  all  treasonable  practices. 
Had  I  been  aware  of  the  import  of  the  ring  I  showed  your 
excellency  on  our  first  meeting,  I  would  have  hacked  off  my 
finger  rather  than  have  displayed  it.  Neither  did  I  know  the 
character  of  the  man  who  confided  it  to  me,  though  I  ought  to 
have  distrusted  him.  He  has  played  us  both  false,  and  for  what 
end  I  cannot  divine." 

"  I  will  solve  the  riddle  for  you,  sir :  he  thought  to  serve  you," 
said  De  Gondomar ;  "  and  he  has  done  so,  ';and  most  effectually, 
though  you  are  now  unwilling  to  admit  it.  I  have  good  reason 
to  complain  of  him — you  have  none." 

"  I  have  more  reason  for  complaint  than  your  excellency," 
rejoined  Mounchensey.  "  He  has  placed  me  in  a  most  painful 
and  perplexing  position." 

"  There  you  are  right,  sir,"  said  De  Gondomar.  "  No  matter 
how  arrived  at,  you  are  in  a  position  from  which  you  cannot 
extricate  yourself  with  honour.  However  disinclined  you  may 
be  to  act  in  concert  with  me,  you  have  no  other  alternative.  If 
I  withdraw  my  support  from  you,  your  fall  is  inevitable.  Think 
not  I  talk  lightly.  You  are  surrounded  by  enemies,  though  you 
discern  them  not.  Buckingham's  magnanimous  conduct  at  the 
revel  last  night  was  feigned  to  mask  his  purposes  towards  you. 
He  has  not  forgiven  his  defeat,  and  means  to  avenge  it.  You 
fancy  yourself  on  the  high  road  to  preferment ;  but  you  are  on 
the  verge  of  disgrace  and  ruin.  I  alone  can  save  you.  Choose, 
then,  between  compliance  with  my  wishes,  coupled  with  present 
protection  and  future  advancement,  and  the  consequences  certain 
to  attend  your  refusal.  Choose,  I  say,  between  my  friendship 
and  my  enmity." 

"  My  answer  shall  be  as  prompt  and  decisive  as  your  proposal, 
count,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn.  "I  at  once  reject  a  friendship 
fettered  with  such  conditions.  And  that  I  do  not  resent  the 
affront  put  upon  me  in  your  dishonourable  proposal,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  obligations  you  have  imposed  upon  me,  and  which 
tie  up  my  hands.  But  we  are  now  quits ;  and  if  any  further 
indignity  be  offered  me,  it  will  not  be  so  lightly  borne." 

"  Perdone  vuestra  merced! — we  are  not  quits,"  cried  De 
Gondomar,  quickly.  "  The  account  between  us  is  far  from 
settled ;  nor  will  I  rest  content  till  you  have  paid  me  in  full. 
But  we  had  better  break  off  this  interview,"  he  added,  more 
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calmly,  "  since  no  good  is  like  to  result  from  it.  It  is  useless  to 
reason  with  you  ;  but  you  are  wantonly  throwing  away  a  fairer 
opportunity  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  and  will  see  your 
folly  when  too  late." 

"  In  taking  my  leave  of  your  excellency,  as  there  are  no  terms 
henceforth  to  be  observed  between  us,  except  those  of  hostility, 
I  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  though  I  shall  make  no  especial 
reference  to  yourself,  I  shall  hold  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  his 
majesty  with  the  system  of  espionage  introduced  into  the 
palace ;  and,  above  all,  I  shall  take  care  to  guard  the  prince 
against  the  insidious  snares  laid  for  him." 

"  It  is  a  pity  so  faithful  a  councillor  as  yourself  should  not  be 
listened  to,"  rejoined  De  Gondomar.  "  Yet,  when  I  shut  the 
doors  of  the  palace  against  you — as  I  will  do — you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  either  from  prince  or  king.  In 
spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  learn  any  state 
secrets  I  desire  to  know,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  winning  over 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  faith  for  which  his  lovely  and  martyred 
ancestress  died.  One  more  word  at  parting,  Sir  Jocelyn.  lou 
will  remember,  when  we  first  met,  you  were  in  danger  from  the 
S  tar-Chamber.  It  would  be  useless  now  to  say  how  I  saved  you 
from  the  punishment  your  rashness  had  incurred — how,  while 
aiding  you  with  the  king,  I  kept  aloof  your  enemies,  Mompesson 
and  Mitchell,  who  were  prepared  to  attach  your  person  for  con 
tempt  of  that  terrible  court,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  them.  The  warrant  for  your  arrest  still  exists,  and 
can  be  employed  at  any  moment ;  so  you  will  consider  how  long 
you  can  count  upon  your  freedom,  now  that  you  have  no  strong 
arm  to  protect  you." 

"  I  have  my  own  arm  to  trust  to,"  rejoined  Sir  Jocelyn, 
resolutely,  "  and  have  no  apprehensions." 

"  Vaya  usted  con  dios  .' "  said  the  Spaniard,  bowing  him  out ; 
"  or  I  should  rather  say,"  he  added  to  himself,  "Vaya  mucho  en 
mala  hora  !  " 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

DISGRACE. 

SIR  JOCELYN  was  not  without  great  uneasiness  at  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  De  Gondomar.  Had  it  been  possible,  he 
would  have  avoided  a  rupture  with  so  influential  a  personage— 
an  event  to  be  dreaded  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  at  a  June- 
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lure  like  the  present,  when  dangers  menaced  him  on  all  sides, 
and  the  only  question  appeared  to  be,  from  what  side  the  first 
blow  would  come.  His  chief  anxiety,  however,  was  for  Aveline, 
whose  position  was  one  of  such  strange  and  imminent  peril, 
against  which  he  knew  not  how  to  guard  her.  He  was  still  left 
in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  who  would  be  the  claimanjt 
of  her  hand ;  for  the  mysterious  personage  in  the  mask  had  not 
appeared  again,  according  to  his  promise,  after  the  jousts.  This 
suspense  was  terrible ;  and  Sir  Jocelyn  found  it  so  difficult  of 
endurance,  that  he  would  have  preferred  the  actual  presence  of 
the  calamity  by  which  he  was  threatened.  His  fears  were,  that 
the  claim  he  so  much  dreaded  would  be  made  by  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  in  person,  and  in  that  case  he  had  determined 
forcibly  to  resist  him.  And  this  supposition  might  account  for 
the  delay,  since  he  knew  that  Sir  Giles  was  suffering  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  dealt  him  in  the  tilt-yard. 

De  Gondomar's  were  not  idle  threats,  as  Sir  Jocelyn  soon 
found.  On  the  next  day,  as  he  entered  the  palace,  he  was 
informed  by  the  lord  chamberlain  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  of  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  ;  and  when  he  demanded 
the  reason  of  his  sudden  dismissal,  the  duke  of  Lennox,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  declared  be  was  unable  to  afford  him  any 
information.  But  what  the  duke  refused  was  afforded  by  De 
Gpndomar,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  corridor,  in  company 
with  Buckingham  and  some  other  nobles,  on  his  way  to  the 
presence-chamber.  On  seeing  his  late  protege,  the  ambassador 
halted  for  a  moment,  and,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  said,  "You 
owe  your  dismissal  to  me,  Sir  Jocelyn.  I  have  made  some  few 
<  ircumstances  concerning  you  that  had  just  come  to  my  ears 
known  to  his  majesty ;  and  as  he  does  not  choose  to  have  spies 
about  his  person,  he  has  released  you  from  all  further  attendance 
upon  him." 

"  In  a  word,  he  has  forbidden  your  attendance  again  at  the 
palace,"  added  Buckingham,  who  had  paused  likewise,  with  an 
insulting  laugh. 

"  I  must  to  the  king,  your  grace,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn,  to  the 
lord  chamberlain.  "  I  will  explain  the  falsehood  of  this  charge 
to  his  majesty,  and  show  him  who  is  the  spy  and  traitor  he  has 
to  fear." 

"  You  cannot  pass,"  Sir  Jocelyn,"  said  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
placing  himself  in  his  way,  while  two  halberdiers  advanced  to 
bar  his  passage  with  their  partizans.  "  I  say  not  a  word  as  to 
the  cause  of  your  disgrace  ;  but  I  may  tell  you,  that  his  majesty 
is  greatly  offended  with  you,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  impru 
dent  to  approach  him  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  even  were  it 
permitted  you  to  do  so — which  it  is  not.  As  I  have  said,  you 
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are  deprived  of  your  office,  and  enjoined  to  absent  yourself 
from  the  palace,  till  it  shall  be  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  recall 
you." 

"  And  that  is  not  very  likely  to  be  soon  the  case — eh,  count?  " 
observed  Buckingham,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  very  likely,  indeed,  marquis,"  said  the  ambassador.  "  I 
much  regret  that  1  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  so  un 
worthy  a  person  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  have  made  all  the  amends 
in  my  power." 

"  Must  I  tamely  endure  all  these  insults  and  calumnies,  your 
grace  ?  "  cried  Sir  Jocelyn  furiously. 

"  If  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  retire,"  rejoined  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  "  or  the  provocation  you  will  receive  may 
induce  you  to  do  some  desperate  act  which  may  render  your 
position  worse,  and  put  your  restoration  to  the  king's  favour 
entirely  out  of  the  question." 

While  Sir  Jocelyn  was  debating  whether  he  should  comply 
with  the  duke's  advice,  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber  was 
thrown  open,  and  James,  coming  forth  from  it,  marched  slowly 
•along  the  corridor. 

Our  young  knight  now  fondly  hoped  that  the  king  might 
deign  to  look  upon  him,  and  so  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause  ; 
and  perhaps  the  lord  chamberlain  himself  entertained  similar 
expectations,  for  he  did  not  insist  upon  Sir  Jpcelyn's  withdrawal, 
but  allowed  him  to  remain  within  the  corridor,  though  he  was 
kept  aloof  by  the  halberdiers.  But  both  were  disappointed. 
•James,  no  doubt  designedly,  bestowed  his  most  gracious  marks 
of  condescention  on  Buckingham  and  De  Gondomar,  and  lin 
gered  for  a  few  minutes  to  laugh  and  talk  with  them.  After 
this,  as  he  was  passing  Sir  Jocelyn,  he  pretended  to  notice  him 
dfor  the  first  time,  and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  reproof  to  the  lord 
chamberlain,  "What  doth  the  spy  here,  my  lord  duke?  I 
thought  you  had  our  orders  concerning  him.  See  they  are 
better  obeyed  in  future."  And  when  the  young  knight  would 
have  spoken,  he  interrupted  him  by  an  imperious  gesture,  crying 
•out,  "Not  a  word,  sir — not  a  word!  We  will  hear  nought 
mair  frae  ye.  We  hae  heard  ower  meikle  already."  And  he 
passed  on. 

Thus  was  Mounchensey's  disgrace  accomplished  by  his 
enemies. 
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CHAPTEE   XLVII. 

HOW  SIB  JOCELYN'S   CATTSE   WAS   ESPOUSED   BY  THB 
'PBENTICES. 

STUNG  almost  to  madness  by  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong,  our 
young  knight  quitted  Whitehall,  never,  as  he  imagined  at  the 
moment,  to  enter  the  palace  again.  Yet  he  was  not  humiliated 
by  his  disgrace,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  wholly  unmerited.  His 
enemies  had  triumphed  over  him  ;  but  he  would  not  have  heeded 
the  defeat,  provided  he  could  efface  the  foul  stigma  cast  upon  hia 
reputation,  and  rebut  the  false  charge  brought  against  him  by 
De  Gondomar. 

With  a  heart  overflowing  with  rage  and  bitterness,  and  with 
a  thousand  wild  projects  passing  through  his  brain,  Sir  Jocelyn 
took  a  boat  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  and  ordered  the  watermen  to 
row  down  the  river,  without  assigning  any  particular  place  of 
landing.  After  a  while,  he  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
controlling  his  angry  emotions  ;  and  as  the  watermen  rested  on 
their  oars  for  a  moment,  to  inquire  his  destination,  he  looked 
round,  and  perceiving  he  was  just  opposite  the  "  Three  Cranes," 
in.  the  Vintry,  he  desired  to  be  put  ashore  there. 

No  better  retreat  wherein  to  recover  his  composure  seemed  to 
offer  itself  than  Madame  Bonaventure's  comfortable  house  of 
entertainment ;  and  thither,  therefore,  he  proceeded,  and  at  his 
request  was  shown  into  a  private  room  overlooking  the  river. 
Scarcely  was  he  installed  within  it,  than  the  buxom  hostess,  who 
had  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  entered,  and 
in  her  blandest  accents,  and  with  her  most  bewitching  smiles, 
begged  to  know  his  commands ;  declaring  that  all  that  her  house 
possessed  was  at  his  service. 

She  was  running  on  thus,  but  perceiving  the  young  knight  to 
be  much  disturbed,  she  instantly  changed  her  tone,  and  expressed 
such  genuine  concern  for  him,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  moved 
by  it.  Without  making  her  an  entire  confidante,  Sir  Jocelyn  told 
her  enough  of  what  had  occurred  to  make  her  comprehend  his 
position ;  and  highly  indignant  she  was  at  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced.  She  did  her  best  to  console  him ;  and  so  far  suc 
ceeded,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  partake  of  some  delicacies 
which  she  caused  Cyprien  to  set  before  him,  together  with  a 
flask  of  the  best  vintage  in  her  cellar ;  and  the  discussion  of 
these  good  things,  coupled  with  the  hostess's  assiduities,  certainly 
operated  as  a  balm  upon  his  wounded  feelings. 
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The  repast  over,  the  good-natured  dame  thought  it  best  to 
leave  him  to  himself;  and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  open  window, 
he  began  to  ruminate  upon  the  many  strange  events  that  had 
happened  to  him  since  he  first  beheld  that  fair  prospect  almost 
from  the  same  place ;  and  he  was  indulging  in  this  retrospect, 
when  his  own  name,  pronounced  in  tones  familiar  to  him,  caught 
his  ear,  and  looking  forth,  he  perceived  Dick  Taverner,  seated 
on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  house,  drinking  in  company  with  some 
half  dozen  other  apprentices,  his  boon  companions. 

The  conversation  of  these  roysterers  was  held  in  so  loud  a  key 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  reach  his  ears ;  and  he  soon  ascertained 
that  his  own  dismissal  from  court  was  the  theme  of  their  dis 
course,  and  that  they  rightly  attributed  it — doubtles  owing  to 
information  derived  from  their  hostess — to  the  instrumentality  of 
De  Gondomar.  It  was  evidently  Dick  Tavern er's  design  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  his  companions  ;  and  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  as  they  were  all  composed  of  very 
inflammable  material,  and  prone  to  take  fire  on  the  slightest 
application  of  the  match.  Dick  denounced  the  plotting  and  per 
fidious  Spaniard  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  and  a  subverter  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  counselled  vengeance  upon  him. 

Finding  Dick's  suggestions  eagerly  caught  up  by  his  com 
panions,  and  that  the  number  of  his  listeners  was  momentarily 
increasing,  while  all  were  becoming  excited  by  what  the  orator 
uttered,  Sir  Jocelyn,  apprehensive  that  mischief  might  ensue, 
thought  it  right  to  interfere,  and  accordingly,  leaning  forward 
from  the  casement,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  group  below. 

On  seeing  him,  and  learning  who  he  was,  the  'prentices  began 
to  shout  and  declaim  vehemently  against  the  Spanish  ambas 
sador  ;  and,  instigated  by  Dick  Taverner,  who  refused  to  listen 
either  to  the  entreaties  or  commands  of  the  young  knight,  the 
whole  party  seized  their  cudgels,  and  dispersing  themselves  in 
different  directions,  vociferated  as  they  went — "  Clubs  !  clubs  !  " 

It  was  now  as  vain  to  arrest  them  as  it  would  have  been  to 
stop  the  course  of  a  conflagration ;  and  Sir  Jocelyn  was  deploring 
the  damage  which  must  necessarily  be  done  to  his  cause  by  these 
injudicious  friends,  when  Dick  Taverner,  with  a  look  of  exulta 
tion,  and  brandishing  his  cudgel,  burst  into  the  room,  crying — 
"  We  have  heard  all  from  Madame  Bonaventure.  We  have  heard 
of  De  Gondomar's  perfidy,  and  his  majesty's  injustice.  We  will 
set  you  right.  The  bold  London  'prentices  have  taken  your  cause 
in  hand,  and  will  avenge  you.  They  will  hang  the  treacherous 
Spaniard,  and  burn  his  house." 

"  Hark  ye,  my  good  friend,  Dick  Taverner,"  said  Sir  Jocelyn, 
"  this  must  not  be.  Because  I  have  been  unjustly  treated,  and 
may  perchance  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain 
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redress,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  and  your  fellow  'prenticea 
are  to  violate  the  law.  These  riotous  proceedings  will  prejudice 
my  cause  rather  than  aid  it ;  and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me, 
you  will  use  your  influence  with  your  comrades  to  check  them 
ere  mischief  ensue." 

"  Impossible !  "  exclaimed  Dick.  "  The  matter  has  gone  too 
far  to  be  stopped  now.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  turn 
back  a  mill-dam  that  has  burst  its  bounds,  as  the  headstrong 
London  'prentices  when  they  have  taken  up  their  cudgels.  Go 
through  with  the  business  they  will.  This  is  not  the  only  quarrel 
we  have  with  De  Gondomar.  We  hate  him  for  his  insolence  and 
arrogance,  which  have  been  often  displayed  towards  us.  We  hate 
him,  because  he  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  our  religion,  and  would 
•subvert  it  if  he  could.  As  regards  myself,  I  have  my  own  par 
ticular  reasons  for  hating  him.  Do  not  you  meddle  with  the 
affair,  but  leave  its  arrangement  to  us." 

"  But  I  must  interfere,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn ;  "  if  you  act  thus, 
in  spite  of  all  my  remonstrances,  I  must  regard  you  in  the  light 
of  enemies  rather  than  friends,  and  shall  lend  my  help  to  quell 
.the  disturbance  you  will  occasion.  Be  ruled  by  me,  good  Dickon, 
and  desist  from  it.  Call  in  your  comrades,  who  are  raging  about 
like  savage  dogs  broken  loose." 

"  If  they  be  dogs,"  rejoined  Dick,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  Spanish 
ambassador  is  likely  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
teeth.  But  I  might  whistle  loudly  enough  to  them  before  the 
stanch,  hounds  would  come  back  to  me :  and,  in  good  sooth,  I 
have  no  inclination  to  obey  your  commands  in  this  instance,  Sir 
Jocelyn." 

So  saying,  and  fearing  he  might  be  detained  altogether,  he 
waited  no  longer ;  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  presently  after 
wards  was  heard  shouting  along  the  wharf  with  the  loudest  of 
his  riotous  companions — "  No  Papists !  No  Spanish  spies ! 
Clubs!— clubs!" 

Sir  Jocelyn  saw  that  a  storm  was  roused  which,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  allay  ;  but  an  effort  must  be  made  to  do  so,  even 
if  he  were  compelled  to  act  against  his  friends ;  and  he  was  about 
to  follow  the  apprentice  into  the  street,  when  he  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  tall  personage,  wrapped  in  a  black 
cloak,  and  masked,  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  the  individual 
who  had  given  him  the  token  to  De  Gondomar. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  found  you,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  said  this  person 
age.  "I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  you  to  give  you  a 
warning.  Avoid  any  place  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fre 
quenting  ;  and  above  all,  go  not  near  Aveline's  dwelling.  The 
officers  of  the  Star-Chamber  are  on  the  watch  for  you ;  and,  if 
found,  your  arrest  is  certain." 
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"  I  can  place  little  reliance  on  aught  you  tell  me,  sir,"  rejoined 
Sir  Jocelyn,  "after  the  trick  you  played  me  in  causing  me  to 
deliver  that  ring  to  the  Conde  de  Gondomar.  Nothing  you  can 
say  shall  hinder  me  from  going  forth  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  proceed  ere  long  to  the  dwelling  you 
specially  caution  me  to  avoid." 

"  You  will  repent  your  rashness,  young  sir,"  said  the  other  j- 
"  but  I  pray  you  not  to  go  forth  till  you  have  heard  certain  dis 
closures  which  I  have  to  make  to  you,  and  which  I  am  well 
assured  will  induce  you  to  alter  your  opinion  of  me." 

"  I  can  put  no  faith  in  the  statements  of  a  hireling  base  enough 
to  play  the  spy  for  an  enemy  of  his  country,"  rejoined  Sir 
Jocelyn,  scornfully.  "Stand  aside,  sir!  Your  employer,  De 
Gondomar,  is  in  danger  from  these  hot-headed  apprentices  ;  and 
if  you  owe  him  any  gratitude  for  past  favours,  you  may  find 
occasion  for  its  display  now." 

"  What !  are  you  about  to  take  part  with  your  enemy  and 
against  your  friends  ?  These  apprentices  are  about  to  redress 
your  wrongs — in  a  lawless  manner,  it  is  true — but  the  circum 
stances  justify  their  conduct." 

"  No  circumstances  can  justify  outrage  and  violation  of  the 
law,"  said  Sir  Jocelyn  ;  "  and  if  injury  be  attempted  against  De 
Gondomar,  I  must  defend  him." 

"  This  is  mere  madness,"  cried  the  other.  "  Stay  and  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you !  It  imports  you  much  to  know  it." 

"  Not  now,  replied  Sir  Jocelyn,  pushing  past  him.  "  On. 
some  other  occasion." 

"  You  are  throwing  life  and  liberty  away,  Sir  Jocelyn,  and  to 
no  purpose,"  cried  the  other.  "  He  heeds  me  not,"  he  added,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  disappointment.  "  Imprudent  that  he  is  !  he  will 
thwart  all  the  plans  I  have  formed  for  his  benefit,  and  at  the  very 
moment  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  I  must  follow  and  pro 
tect  him." 

And  he,  too,  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  made  all  the  haste 
he  could  across  the  Vintry  wharf  after  Sir  Jocelyn,  who  was 
hurrying  up  a  narrow  thoroughfare  communicating  with  Thames- 
street. 

Here  a  numerous  body  of  'prentices  were  already  collected, 
holding  a  consultation  as  to  their  plan  of  attack.  After  listening 
to  a  brief  but  stirring  harrangue  from  Dick  Taverner,  who  got 
upon  a  horse-block  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  them,  and 
recommended  them  to  proceed  to  Ely  House,  in  Holborn,  the 
residence  of  the  offending  ambassador,  and  there  await  his  return 
from  Whitehall,  they  approved  of  his  proposal,  and  unanimously 
electing  Dick  as  their  leader,  set  forth  on  their  expedition, 
gathering  strength  as  they  went  along. 
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By  the  time  they  reached  Blackfriars  they  numbered  many 
hundreds.  Little  or  no  interruption  was  offered  them  on  their 
route ;  and  the  slight  hinderance  they  encountered  from  a  detach 
ment  of  the  city-watch  was  speedily  overborne.  Skirting  Bride 
well,  they  traversed  Shoe-lane,  and  ascending  Holborn-hill,  found 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Ely  House,  where  they  came  to  a 
halt,  and  arranged  their  forces. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

A   NOBLE   EEVENGE. 

NOTHING  could  be  pleasanter  than  the  situation  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador's  residence,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  noble  gardens ; 
but  its  beauties  seemed  now  likely  to  be  devastated  by  the  blind 
fury  of  the  apprentices.  Much  mischief  would  indeed  have  been 
done  in  a  very  short  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  leader.  He 
authoritatively  commanded  them  to  refrain  from  the  work  of 
demolition  till  thay  had  settled  accounts  with  the  ambassador 
himself,  who  might  be  expected  each  moment,  as  they  had 
ascertained  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  palace.  The 
information  they  had  received  proved  to  be  correct;  and  ere 
many  minutes  elapsed,  a  magnificent  litter,  borne  by  eight  stout 
varlets,  and  attended  by  several  gentlemen  and  pages,  in  the 
well-known  liveries  of  De  Gondomar,  was  seen  to  pass  through 
Holborn  Bars,  and  advance  towards  them. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  bearers  of  the  litter  halted,  surprised 
and  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  crowd  investing  Ely  House ;  but 
De  Gondomar,  who  had  no  apprehension,  commanded  them  to 
proceed,  and  they  reluctantly  obeyed.  The  'prentices  allowed 
the  litter  to  come  on  till  they  could  surround  it,  when  they 
set  up  a  loud  shout,  making  it  evident  that  mischief  was  in 
tended. 

On  this,  the  gentlemen  and  pages  in  attendance  upon  the 
ambassador  drew  their  swords  and  put  themselves  into  a  posture 
of  defence,  endeavouring  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  But  their 
resistance  was  of  little  avail.  The  'prentices'  clubs  quickly 
shivered  their  weapons,  and  drove  them  back. 

When  he  became  aware  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  stood,  De 
Gondomar,  anxious  to  gain  time,  in  the  hope  that  assistance 
might  arrive,  demanded  of  the  leader  of  the  furious-looking 
crew,  who  had  drawn  aside  the  curtains  of  his  litter  and  ordered 
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him  in  insolent  tones  to  come  forth,  why  they  molested  him. 
The  individual  appealed  to  replied  that,  having  heard  of  his 
infamous  usage  of  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  and  of  the  false 
accusation  he  had  brought  against  him  to  the  king,  they  were 
determined  to  inflict  upon  his  excellency  the  punishment  due  to 
public  and  notorious  slanderers. 

"  And  by  what  right  do  you  constitute  yourselves  my  judges  ?  " 
cried  De  Gondomar.  "  Take  heed  what  you  do — you  may  bring 
yourselves  within  reach  of  a  halter." 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,  brother  'prentices  ?  "  cried  Dick 
Taverner.  "  He  threatens  to  hang  us,  and  no  doubt  if  he  could 
carry  out  his  schemes,  and  bring  back  the  Pope's  authority,  he 
would  burn  us  in  Smithfield,  as  they  did  the  holy  martyrs  in 
Mary's  days.  He  has  charged  a  true  and  loyal  subject  of  his 
majesty  with  being  a  spy.  In  return,  we  tell  him  he  is  the 
worst  of  spies — a  spy  employed  by  the  Pope  ;  and  we  will  teach 
him  the  danger  of  his  employment." 

"  Hands  off,  base  varlets !  "  exclaimed  De  Gondomar,  en 
deavouring  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  rude  grasp  imposed 
upon  him. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  he  was  dragged  from  the  litter, 
while  a  shower  of  blows  from  the  'prentices'  cudgels  fell  upon 
his  shoulders ;  and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  experienced 
much  severer  treatment,  if  indeed  he  had  escaped  with  life, 
if  at  this  moment  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  sword  in  hand, 
and  followed  by  Clement  Lanyere,  had  not  burst  through  the 
throng. 

"Ha!  as  I  suspected,"  cried  De  Gondomar.  "You,  Moun 
chensey,  are  the  author  and  instigator  of  this  outrage,  and  are 
come  to  see  that  your  tools  do  their  work  properly." 

"  It  is  false,"  cried  Dick  Taverner.  "  Your  excellency  judges 
of  others  by  yourself.  Sir  Jocelyn  would  have  checked  us  if  he 
could." 

"  I  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  such  an  assertion  as  this," 
cried  De  Gondomar,  incredulously. 

"Let  my  actions  speak  for  me,"  cried  Mounchensey. 
"  Friends,"  he  called  out,  "  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  I  have 
good  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Conde  de  Gondomar — 
that  he  has  deeply  injured  me — and  that  I  will  compel  him  to 
make  me  reparation  in  due  season — but  I  cannot  permit  outrage 
to  be  offered  him ;  and  if  aught  further  be  attempted,  my  arm 
will  be  raised  in  his  defence." 

"  How  !  can  this  be  possible  !  "  exclaimed  De  Gondomar,  in 
surprise. 

"  Why,  we  are  fighting  Sir  Jocelyn's  battles,  and  he  turns 
round  upon  us ! "  cried  a  burly  'prentice,  while  loud  murmurs 
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arose  from  the  others,  and  the  cudgels  were  again  brandished 
menacingly. 

"  Leave  him  to  us,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  said  Dick  Taverner. 

"  Ah,  he  had  better  not  interfere,  or  he  will  come  in  for  his 
share  of  the  blows,"  roared  several  voices. 

"  I  care  not  what  befalls  me,"  shouted  Mounchensey.  "  Yon 
shall  not  injure  a  hair  of  his  excellency's  head  while  I  stand  by." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  warded  off  several  blows  aimed  at  the 
ambassador. 

"  I  am  with  you,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  said  Clement  Lanyere,  clearing 
a  space  around  them  with  his  long  rapier,  but  avoiding,  so  far 
as  possible,  doing  injury  to  the  'prentices. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  and  when  it  seemed  likely  that, 
owing  to  his  chivalrous  interference,  Sir  Jocelyn  would  share 
the  ambassador's  fate,  he  being  fairly  resolved,  as  he  showed,  to 
defend  him  with  his  life,  a  cry  was  raised  that  a  body  of  the 
royal  guards  were  approaching  ;  and  as  the  trampling  of  horse, 
accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  swords,  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
and  as,  moreover,  the  bold  'prentices  felt  no  disposition  to  en 
counter  regular  soldiery,  they  instantly  abandoned  their  prey, 
and  took  to  their  heels,  the  chief  part  of  them  leaping  the  hedge 
which  then  grew  along  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  and  scouring 
off  through  the  fields  in  every  direction.  Some  half-dozen  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  guard,  and  amongst  these,  we  regret  to 
state,  was  the  leader  of  the  riotous  assembly,  Dick  Taverner. 

"  Thou  art  likely  to  make  acquaintance  with,  the  pillory  and 
the  cart's  tail,  if  not  with  the  hangman,  friend,"  said  the  soldier 
who  secured  him,  with  a  laugh. 

"  So  I  begin  to  fear,"  replied  Dick.  "Alack,  and  well-a-day  2 
what  will  become  of  Gillian  ?  " 

"  An  that  be  thy  mistress's  name,  friend,  you  should  have 
thought  of  her  before  you  engaged  in  this  disturbance.  You  are 
likely  now  to  part  company  with  her  for  ever." 

While  Dick  lamented  the  predicament  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  freed  from  all  apprehension, 
turned  towards  his  deliverer,  and,  proffering  him  his  hand,  said, 
"  You  have  nobly  revenged  yourself,  Sir  Jocelyn.  I  trust  we 
may  be  friends  once  more.  I  will  make  you  ample  reparation 
for  the  wrong  I  have  done  you." 

But  the  young  knight,  folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  sternly 
replied,  "When  reparation  is  made,  count,  I  may  accept  your 
hand,  but  not  till  then." 

"  At  least  enter  my  house,"  urged  the  ambassador,  "  where 
you  will  be  protected  from  arrest." 

"Do  not  hesitate,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  subjoined  Lanyere;  "you 
are  in  great  peril." 
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But  the  young  knight  haughtily  refused. 

"  I  will  not  owe  an  asylum  to  you,  count,"  he  said,  "  till  my 
lame  be  cleared  from  reproach."  And  with  a  proud  salutation 
he  departed. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked 
after  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  contempt.  He  then 
turned  to  the  promoter  and  said,  "  Come  in  with  me,  Lanyere—- 
I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  must  pray  your  excellency  to  excuse  me  just  now,"  re 
plied  the  other ;  "  I  have  business  on  hand." 

And,  bowing  with  nearly  as  much  haughtiness  as  Sir  Jocelyn, 
he  followed  in  the  course  taken  by  the  young  knight. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

A  PLACE  OP   BEFtTGB. 

AFTER  quitting  De  Gondomar,  as  before  related,  Sir  Jocelyn 
hurried  along  Holborn,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Aveline's  cottage,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Ely 
House,  though  in  a  secluded  situation,  withdrawn  from  the 
road ;  and  he  was  just  about  to  strike  into  the  narrow  lane 
leading  to  it,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  Clement 
Lanyere,  who  had  followed  him  unobserved. 

"  Stay,  Sir  Jocelyn,  I  beg  of  you,"  cried  the  promoter,  coming 
i  quickly  up  to  him;  "you  are  rushing  on  certain  destruction. 
I  You  must  not  go  nigh  that  cottage  to-day — no,  nor  for  several 
days  to  come.  Foes  are  lying  in  ambush  round  it ;  and  the  only 
spectacle  you  will  afford  her  you  love  will  be  that  of  your  arrest." 

There  was  au  earnestness  in  the  speaker's  manner  that  could 
[not  fail  to  carry  conviction  of  his  sincerity  to  the  breast  of  his 
I  hearer. 

"  By  my  soul  I  speak  the  truth ! "  said  Lanyere,  perceiving 
Ithe  impression  he  had  made,  "  as  you  will  find  if  you  go  many 
[steps  farther.  Place  yourself  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  save  you." 
I  "  What  motive  can  you  have  for  acting  thus  ?  "  demanded  Sir 
[Jocelyn.  "  What  interest  do  you  take  in  me?  " 

"  Do  not  question  me  now :  you  shall  have  full  explanation 
hereafter.  Be  satisfied  I  am  a  friend, — perchance  your  best 
I  riend.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

"  But  what  is  to  happen  to  Aveline  ?  "  cried  the  young  knight, 
In  deep  anxiety. 
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"  I  will  endeavour  to  watch  over  her,"  replied  the  promoter, 
"  and  I  trust  no  harm  will  befall  her.  At  all  events,  you  will 
deprive  yourself  of  the  power  of  rendering  her  any  protection,  if 
you  are  rash  enough  to  go  forward  now." 

Struck  by  the  force  of  these  remarks,  our  young  knight  felt  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  circumstances,  and  he  accord 
ingly  agreed  to  accept  the  aid  proffered  him  by  his  mysterious 
friend.  But  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  intense  anguish  that 
he  turned  away  from  the  path  leading  to  the  little  secluded 
cottage  containing  all  he  held  dear,  and  followed  his  conductor, 
who  seemed  resolved  to  allow  him  no  time  for  further  hesitation, 
but  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  'towards  the  west,  till  he  reached 
Broad  Saint  Giles's — then  a  rural  village — and  entered  a  small 
tavern,  bearing  the  sign  of  "  The  Rose  and  Crown,"  the  land 
lord  of  which  appeared  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  pro 
moter,  for  at  a  sign  from  him  he  immediately  ushered  his  guests 
into  a  chamber  up  stairs,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  left  them 
alone  together. 

"  Here  you  will  be  secure  and  undisturbed,"  said  Lanyere  ; 
"  and  all  your  wants  will  be  cared  for  by  my  trusty  ally,  Barnabas 
Boteler ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  you  must  consent  to  remain  a 
close  prisoner,  till  I  bring  you  word  that  you  may  go  forth  with 
safety.  I  must  now  leave  you,  having  much  to  do,  and  must 
defer  the  explanations  I  design  to  give  you  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  Be  not  uneasy  if  you  should  not  see  me  for  a  few  days, 
as  circumstances  may  prevent  my  coming  to  you.  When  I  next 
appear,  I  trust  it  may  be  to  bring  you  good  tidings.  Till  then, 
farewell." 

And  without  waiting  for  any  reply  from  Sir  Jocelyn,  he  hastily 
departed. 

Left  alone,  our  young  knight  did  the  best  he  could  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  strange  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
was  naturally  full  of  anxiety,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on 
that  of  Aveline ;  yet,  on  calm  reflection,  he  felt  satisfied  he  had 
acted  for  the  best,  and  that,  in  accepting  the  protection  of  the 
mysterious  individual  who  seemed  bent  upon  directing  his 
fortunes,  he  had  followed  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Barnabas 
Boteler  attended  him  in  person,  and  suffered  no  one  else  to  come 
near  him  ;  but  though  the  worthy  host  seemed  anxious  to  antici 
pate  his  wants  in  every  particular,  his  manner  was  reserved,  and, 
in  Sir  Jocelyn's  opinion,  he  had  something  of  the  look  of  a 
jailor,  and  this  notion  was  strengthened  when  he  found  himself 
locked  in  his  room.  Probably  this  was  only  done  as  a  precau 
tionary  measure  by  the  host ;  but  as  the  window  was  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground,  and  he  could  descend  from  it  when  he 
chose,  he  gave  himself  no  great  concern  about  the  matter. 
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In  this  way  three  days  passed  by  without  anything  occurring 
to  break  the  monotony  of  his  wearisome  confinement, — not  even 
a  visit  from  Clement  Lanyere.  To  Sir  Jocelyn's  inquiries  con 
cerning  him,  the  host  professed  utter  inability  to  give  a  precise 
answer,  but  said  that  he  might  arrive  at  any  moment.  As  he 
did  not  appear,  however,  on  the  fourth  day,  Sir  Jocelyn's  patience 
*ot  quite  worn  out,  and  his  uneasiness  respecting  Aveline  having 
become  insupportable,  he  determined,  at  all  hazards,  on  visiting 
her  cottage.  Without  acquainting  the  host  with  his  intention, 
or  asking  to  have  the  door  unfastened,  he  opened  the  window, 
which  looked  into  a  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
sprang  from  it.  His  furtive  departure  did  not  appear  to  be 
noticed,  and  he  soon  gained  the  road,  and  took  the  direction  of 
Aveline's  dwelling. 


CHAPTEE    L. 

THE   AEEEST. 

As  he  approached  the  cottage,  a  heavy  presentiment  of  ill  seized 
Sir  Jocelyn.  The  place  seemed  to  have  lost  its  customary 
smiling  air.  No  fair  countenance  beamed  upon  him  from  the 
casement ;  no  light  footsteps  were  heard  hastening  to  the  door ; 
no  one  opened  it  to  give  him  welcome.  Could  Aveline  have 
fled  ? — or  had  some  dire  misfortune  happened  to  her  P  Suspense 
was  worse  than  certainty  of  ill :  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  raised  the  latch,  and  with  trembling  footsteps  crossed  the 
threshold. 

She  was  gone — he  could  no  longer  doubt  it.  The  disordered 
appearance  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  found  himself,  with  its 
furniture  scattered  about,  seemed  to  tell  of  a  struggle,  and  a 
forcible  abduction.  Nevertheless,  though  expecting  no  answer, 
he  called  forth  her  name  in  accents  of  wildest  despair.  She 
came  not  to  his  cries — neither  she  nor  her  companion,  Dame 
Sherborne,  nor  her  faithful  attendant,  old  Anthony  Rocke.  All 
were  gone.  The  house  was  indeed  desolate. 

Still  clinging  to  hope,  he  flew  up-stairs,  but  could  find  no 
traces  there  of  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling ;  and  with  a 
I  heart  now  completely  crushed,  he  descended  to  the  chamber  he 
had  just  quitted.  Here  he  found  Clement  Lanyere  surveying 
the  scene  of  confusion  around  him  with  a  stern  and  troubled 
look.  Sir  Jocelyn  instantly  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  fiercely  demanded  what  had  become  of  Aveline  ? 

E  2 
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"  She  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,"  replied  the 
promoter,  shaking  him  off, ;  "  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be 
wedded  to  him  by  this  time." 

"  Wedded  !"  almost  shrieked  the  young  man.  "Impossible  ! 
she  would  never  consent — and  he  would  not  dare  have  recourse 
to  violence." 

"  Though  he  might  not,  his  partner,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson, 
would  have  no  such  scruples,"  returned  the  promoter.  "  But 
perhaps  you  are  right,  and  Aveline's  determined  resistance  may 
intimidate  them  both,  so  that  they  may  abandon  their  design. 
I  hope  so,  for  your  sake,  and  for  hers  also — but  I  have  my 
fears." 

"  You  know  more  than  you  choose  to  avow,  sir,"  said  Sir 
Jocelyn  sternly, — "  and  as  you  value  your  life,  I  command  you 
to  speak  plainly,  and  tell  me  what  has  happened,  and  where  I 
shall  find  Aveline." 

"  So  commanded  by  any  other  than  yourself,  Sir  Jocelyn," 
rejoined  the  promoter,  "  I  would  not  speak  ;  but  to  you  I  say,  as 
I  nave  before  declared,  that  Aveline  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power 
of  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  and  that  it  will  rest  entirely  with  herself 
whether  she  escapes  him  or  not." 

"  And  you  have  caused  me  to  be  detained  while  she  has  been 
carried  off!  "  exclaimed  Sir  Jocelyn,  furiously.  "  Fool  that  I  was 
to  trust  you !  You  are  in  league  with  the  villains." 

"  Think  of  me  what  you  please,  and  say  what  you  will — you 
shall  not  anger  me,"  rejoined  the  promoter.  "  I  discovered  your 
flight  from  the  place  of  refuge  I  had  procured  for  you,  and 
guessing  where  you  had  come,  followed  you  hither.  Your 
danger  is  not  past.  Vainly  will  you  seek  Sir  Francis  Mitchell. 
You  will  not  find  him, — but  you  will  find  a  serjeant-at-arms 
with  a  Star-Chamber  warrant  for  your  arrest ;  to  this  you  can 
offer  no  resistance.  And  what  will  follow  ?  I  will  tell  you : — 
immediate  incarceration  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  And  when  safely 
lodged  there,  how,  may  I  ask,  are  you  to  liberate  Aveline  P  " 

"  I  must  trust  to  chance,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  I  can  no 
longer  place  any  reliance  upon  you.  Stand  aside,  and  let  me 
pass.  I  would  not  harm  you." 

"  You  cannot  injure  one  whose  intentions  are  friendly  to  you 
as  mine  are.  Listen  to  me,  and  let  what  I  have  to  say  sink 
deeply  into  your  breast.  Do  anything  rather  than  render  your 
self  amenable  to  the  accursed  tribunal  I  have  named.  Abandon 
mistress,  friend,  relative — all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you — if 
they  would  bring  you  within  its  grasp." 

"  And  do  you  venture  to  give  me  this  shameful  counsel  ?  Do 
you  think  I  will  attend  to  it?  "  cried  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  if  you  hear  me  out — and  you  shall  hear 
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me,"  the  promoter  exclaimed  with  so  much  authority  that  the 
young  man,  however  impatient,  could  not  refuse  attention  to 
him.  "  Look  me  in  the  face,  Sir  Jocelyu !  Regard  me  well ! 
Behold  these  ineffaceable  marks,  made  by  the  heated  iron  and 
the  sharpened  knife !  How  came  they  there  ?  From  a  sentence 
of  the  Star-Chamber.  And  as  my  offence  was  the  same  as  yours, 
so  your  sentence  will  correspond  with  mine — branding  and 
mutilation.  Ha !  I  perceive  I  have  touched  you  now." 

"  What  was  your  offence,  unhappy  man  ?  "  asked  Sir  Jocelyn, 
averting  his  gaze  from  the  hideous  aspect  which,  now  lighted  up 
with  mingled  emotions  of  rage  and  despair,  had  become  abso 
lutely  appalling. 

"  The  same  as  your  own,  as  I  have  said,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  a  few  hasty  words  impugning  the  justice  of  this  vindictive  court. 
Better  had  I  cut  out  my  tongue  than  have  given  utterance  to 
them.  But  my  case  more  nearly  resembles  yours  than  I  have 
yet  explained,  for,  like  you,  I  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and  was  by  him  delivered  to  these  hellish 
tormentors.  Acting  under  cover  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  in 
pursuance  of  its  iniquitous  decrees,  he  nailed  me  to  the  pillory, 
and  so  fast,  that  the  ears  through  which  the  spikes  were  driven, 
were  left  behind.  Think  how  you  would  like  that,  Sir  Jocelyn  ? 
Think  what  you  would  feel,  if  you  stood  there,  on  that  infamous 
post,  a  spectacle  to  the  base  and  shouting  rabble,  with  a  paper 
fastened  to  your  breast,  setting  forth  your  crimes,  and  acquaint 
ing  all  that  you  were  a  Star-Chamber  delinquent  ?  " 

"  Enough,  sir,"  interrupted  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  Ay,  enough — more  than  enough,"  rejoined  the  other;  "  but 
I  cannot  spare  you  the  whole  of  the  recital,  however  painful  it 
may  be  to  you.  My  own  sufferings  will  be  yours,  if  you  heed 
not.  So  I  shall  go  on.  In  robbing  me  of  my  ears,  the  execu 
tioner  had  only  half  done  his  work.  He  had  still  further  to 
deface  the  image  of  his  Maker — and  he  hesitated  not  in  his 
task.  No  savage  in  the  wilds  could  have  treated  his  deadliest 
enemy  worse  than  he  treated  me ;  and  yet  the  vile  concourse 
applauded  him,  and  not  a  word  of  pity  escaped  them.  My  sen 
tence  was  fully  carried  out.  My  features  were  for  ever  disfigured, 
and  the  letters  of  shame  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  cheek.  You 
may  read  them  there  now  if  you  will  look  at  me." 

"  You  thrill  me  with  horror !  "  said  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  Ay,  mine  is  not  a  mirthful  history,  though  that  fiend  in 
human  form,  Sir  Giles,  hath  often  laughed  at  it,"  rejoined  the 
promoter.  "  It  might  make  you  shudder,  and  perchance  move 
you  to  tears,  if  you  could  hear  it  all ;  but  for  the  present,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  such  portions  of  it  as  bear  upon  your  own  peri 
lous  position,  and  I  therefore  hold  myself  out  as  a  lesson  to  you. 
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Again  I  bid  you  look  upon  this  ravaged  countenance,  and  say  if 
by  any  stretch  of  fancy  you  can  persuade  yourself  it  was  once  as 
comely  as  your  own.  You  find  it  difficult  to  believe  my  words — 
yet  such  was  the  fact.  Ay,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
foundest  melancholy,  "  I  was  once  proud  of  the  gifts  nature  had 
vouchsafed  me ;  too  proud,  alas !  and  I  was  punished  for  my 
vanity  and  self-boasting.  In  those  days  I  loved,  and  was  beloved 
in  return  by  a  damsel  beautiful  as  Aveline.  After  my  horrible 
punishment,  I  beheld  her  no  more.  Knowing  she  must  regard 
me  with  aversion,  I  shunned  her.  I  desired  not  to  be  an  object 
of  pity.  Bring  this  home  to  your  own  breast,  Sir  Jocelyn,  and 
think  how  direful  would  be  your  lot  to  be  driven  for  ever  from 
her  you  love.  Yet  such  has  been  my  case." 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  contemplation — it  were  madness !  "  cried 
the  young  man. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  after  which  Lanyere  resumed  his 
story. 

"  At  the  time  of  being  cast  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  my  prospects 
were  fair  enough.  When  I  came  forth  I  was  utterly  ruined. 
Existence  was  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  should  have  ended  my  days 
by  my  own  hand,  if  the  insatiable  desire  of  vengeance  had  not 
bound  me  to  the  world.  For  this  alone  I  consented  to  live — to 
bear  the  agonies  of  blighted  love — to  endure  the  scorn  and  taunts 
of  all  with  whom  I  was  brought  into  contact.  Nay,  I  attached 
myself  to  him  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  me,  to  ensure  revenge 
upon  him.  My  great  fear  was,  lest  I  should  be  robbed  of  this 
precious  morsel ;  and  you  remember  that  I  struck  up  your  sword 
when  it  had  touched  his  breast.  He  must  die  by  no  other  hand 
than  mine." 

"  Your  vengeance  has  been  tardy,"  observed  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  True,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  have  delayed  it  for  several 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because  I  would  have  it  complete.  The 
work  is  begun,  and  its  final  accomplishment  will  not  be  long 
postponed.  I  will  not  destroy  him  till  I  have  destroyed  the 
superstructure  on  which  he  has  built  his  fortunes — till  all  has 
crumbled  beneath  him — and  he  is  beggared  and  dishonoured.  I 
have  begun  the  work,  I  say.  Look  here  !  "  he  cried,  taking  a 
parchment  from  his  doublet.  "  You  would  give  much  for  this 
deed,  Sir  Jocelyn.  This  makes  me  lord  of  a  large  property  in 
Norfolk,  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted." 

"  You  cannot  mean  the  Mounchensey  estates  P "  cried  Sir 
Jocelyn.  "  Yet  now  I  look  at  the  instrument,  it  is  so." 

"  I  obtained  this  assignment  by  stratagem,"  said  the  promoter ; 
"  and  I  have  thereby  deprived  Sir  Giles  of  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  spoils ;  and  though  he  thinks  to  win  it  back  again, 
he  will  find  himself  deceived.  My  measures  are  too  well  taken. 
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This  is  the  chief  prop  of  the  fabric  it  has  taken  him  so  long  to 
rear,  and  ere  long  I  will  shake  it  wholly  in  pieces." 

"But  if  you  have  become  unlawfully  possessed  of  this  pro 
perty,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  by  your  own  showing,  you 
cannot  hope  to  retain  it,"  said  the  young  knight. 

"  Trust  me,  Sir  Jocelyn,  I  shall  prove  a  better  title  to  it  than 
Sir  Giles  could  exhibit,"  rejoined  Lanyere;  "  but  this  is  not  a 
time  for  full  explanation.  If  I  carry  out  my  schemes,  you  will 
not  be  the  last  person  benefited  by  them." 

"Again  I  ask  you,  what  possible  interest  you  can  feel  in 
me  P  "  demanded  the  young  knight,  with  curiosity. 

"Next  to  myself,  you  have  been  most  injured  by  Sir  Giles, 
and  even  more  than  myself  are  you  an.  object  of  dislike  to  him. 
These  would  suffice  to  excite  my  sympathy  towards  you ;  but  I 
have  other  and  stronger  reasons  for  my  friendly  feeling  towards 
you,  which  in  due  season  you  shall  know." 

"  All  your  proceedings  are  mysterious,"  observed  Sir  Jocelyn. 

"  They  must  needs  be  so,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
am  placed.  I  am  compelled  to  veil  them,  as  I  do  my  hateful 
features,  from  the  prying  eyes  of  men :  but  they  will  be  made 
clear  anon,  and  yon  will  then  understand  me  and  my  motives 
better.  Ha !  what  is  this  P  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  a  noise 
outside  attracted  his  attention.  "  Fly !  fly !  there  is  danger." 

But  the  warning  was  too  late.  Ere  the  young  man,  who  stood 
irresolute,  could  effect  his  retreat  from  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  serjeant-at-arms,  with  three 
attendants  in  black  gowns  and  flat  caps,  and  having  black  staves 
in  their  hands,  entered  the  room. 

Sir  Jocelyn  had  partly  drawn  his  sword,  but  restored  it  to  the 
scabbard  on  a  glance  from  Lanyere. 

"  Resistance  must  not  be  offered,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  You  will  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse." 

The  serjeant-at-arms,  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sinister  aspect, 
advanced  towards  the  young  knight,  and,  touching  him  with  his 
wand,  said  :  "  I  attach  your  person,  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey, 
in  virtue  of  a  warrant  which  I  hold  from  the  High  Court  of 
Star-Chamber." 

"  I  yield  myself  your  prisoner,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Jocelyn. 
"  Whither  am  I  to  be  taken  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  taken  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards,  in  all  probability,  be  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  the  wardens  of  his  majesty's  gaol  of  the  Fleet," 
replied  the  serjeant-at-arms. 

"  I  would  fain  know  the  nature  of  my  offence ! "  said  Sir 
Jocelyn. 

"  You  will  learn  that  when  the  interrogatories  are  put  to  you," 
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replied  the  official.  "  But  I  am  told  you  have  disparaged  the 
dignity  of  the  High  Court,  and  that  is  an  offence  ever  severely 
punished.  Your  accuser  is  Sir  Giles  Mompesson." 

Having  said  thus  much,  the  serjeant-at-arms  turned  to  the 
promoter,  and  inquired,  "  Are  you  not  Clement  Lanyere  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Because  if  you  are  he,  I  must  request  you  to  accompany  me 
to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson." 

"  Lanyere  is  my  name,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  if  I  decline 
to  attend  you,  as  you  request,  it  is  from  no  disrespect  to  you, 
but  from  distaste  to  the  society  into  which  you  propose  to  brin<* 
me.  Your  warrant  does  not  extend  to  me  ?  " 

"It  does  not,  sir,"  replied  the  serjeant-at-arms.  "Never 
theless " 

"  Arrest  him  !  "  cried  a  voice  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  a 
window  being  thrown  open,  the  face  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
appeared  at  it.  "  Arrest  him  ! "  repeated  the  extortioner. 

The  serjeant-at-arms  made  a  movement,  as  if  of  compliance ; 
but  Lanyere  bent  towards  him,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  on  hearing  which  the  official  respectfully  retired. 

"  Why  are  not  my  injunctions  obeyed,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Sir 
Giles,  furiously,  from  the  window. 

"  Because  he  has  rendered  me  good  reason  why  he  may  not 
be  molested  by  us,  or  by  any  one  else,"  replied  the  officer, 
significantly. 

Lanyere  looked  with  a  smile  of  triumph  at  the  extortioner, 
and  then  turning  to  Sir  Jocelyn,  who  seemed  half  disposed  to 
make  an  attack  upon  his  enemy,  said  in  an  under-tone,  "  Harm 
him  not.  Leave  him  to  me." 

After  which  he  quitted  the  cottage. 

Sir  Giles  then  signed  to  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  remove  his 
prisoner,  and  disappeared ;  and  the  attendants,  in  sable  cloaks, 
closing  round  Sir  Jocelyn,  the  party  went  forth. 


CHAPTEE   LI. 

THE     OLD     FLEET     PBISON. 

MENTION  is  made  of  a  prison-house  standing  near  the  Biver 
Fleet  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  and  this  was  one  of 
the  oldest  jails  in  London,  as  its  first  wardens  whose  names  are 
on  record,  Nathaniel  de  Leveland,  and  Robert,  his  son,  paid,  in 
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1198,  a  fine  of  sixty  marks  for  its  custody ;  affirming  "  that  it 
had  been  their  inheritance  ever  since  the  Conquest,  and  praying 
that  they  might  not  be  hindered  therein  by  the  counter-fine  of 
Osbert  de  Longchamp,"  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  the 
lion-hearted  monarch. 

The  next  warden  of  the  Fleet,  in  the  days  of  John,  was  Simon 
Fitzrobert,  archdeacon  of  Wells, — probably  a  near  relative  of 
liobert  de  Leveland,  as  the  wardship  of  the  daughter  of  the  said 
Robert,  as  well  as  the  custody  of  the  jail,  was  also  committed 
to  him.  The  freehold  of  the  prison  continued  in  the  Leveland 
family  for  upwards  of  three  centuries ;  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  it  was  sold  to  John  Heath  for  £2,300 — a  large 
sum  in  those  days,  but  not  more  than  the  value  of  the  property, 
which,  from  the  way  it  was  managed,  produced  a  large  revenue 
to  its  possessor. 

The  joint  wardens  of  the  Fleet  at  the  time  of  our  history  were 
Sir  Henry  Lello  and  John  Eldred  ;  but  their  office  was  executed 
by  deputy  in  the  person  of  Joachim  Tunstall,  by  whom  it  was 
rented.  As  will  naturally  be  supposed,  it  was  the  object  of 
every  deputy-warden  to  make  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  the 
unfortunate  individuals  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and  some  idea 
of  the  infamous  practices  of  those  persons  may  be  gathered  from 
a  petition  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  1586  by  the 
then  prisoners  of  the  Fleet.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  the  warden 
had  "  let  and  set  to  farm  the  victualling  and  lodging  of  all  the 
house  and  prison  of  the  Fleet  to  one  John  Harvey,  and  the 
other  profits  of  the  said  Fleet  he  had  let  to  one  Thomas  New 
port,  the  deputy  there  under  the  warden ;  and  these  being  very 
poor  men,  having  neither  land  nor  any  trade  to  live  by,  nor  any 
certain  wages  of  the  said  warden,  and  being  also  greedy  of  gain, 
did  live  by  bribing  and  extortion.  That  they  did  most  shame 
fully  extort  and  exact  from  the  prisoners,  raising  new  customs, 
fines,  and  payments,  for  their  own  advantage.  That  they 
cruelly  used  them,  shutting  them  up  in  close  prisons  when  they 
found  fault  with  their  wicked  dealings ;  not  suffering  them  to 
come  and  go  as  they  ought  to  do ;  with  other  abominable 
misdemeanours,  which,  without  reformation,  might  be  the  poor 
prisoners'  utter  undoing." 

In  consequence  of  this  petition,  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  abuses  was  appointed ;  but  little  good  was  effected 
by  it,  for  only  seven  years  later,  further  complaints  were  made 
against  the  warden,  charging  him  with  "murders  and  other 
grave  misdemeanours."  Still  no  redress  was  obtained ;  nor  was 
it  likely  it  would  be,  when  the  cries  of  the  victims  of  this 
abominable  system  of  oppression  were  so  easily  stifled.  The 
most  arbitrary  measures  were  resorted  to  by  the  officers  of  the 
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prison,  and  carried  out  with  perfect  impunity.  Their  authority 
was  not  to  be  disputed ;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  obedience 
was  enforced.  Fines  were  inflicted,  and  payment  made  com 
pulsory,  so  that  the  wealthy  prisoner  was  soon  reduced  to 
beggary.  [Resistance  to  the  will  of  the  jailers,  and  refusal  to 
submit  to  their  exactions,  were  severely  punished.  Loaded  with 
fetters,  and  almost  deprived  of  food,  the  miserable  captive  was 
locked  up  in  a  noisome  subterranean  dungeon ;  and  if  he  con 
tinued  obstinate,  was  left  to  rot  there.  "When  he  expired,  his 
death  was  laid  to  the  jail-fever.  Rarely  were  these  dark  prison 
secrets  divulged,  though  frequently  hinted  at. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners  was  frightful.  As  the 
greater  portion  of  them  consisted  of  vicious  and  disorderly 
characters,  these  contaminated  the  whole  mass,  so  that  the  place 
became  a  complete  sink  of  abomination.  Drunkenness,  smoking, 
dicing,  card-playing,  and  every  kind  of  licence  were  permitted, 
or  connived  at ;  and  the  stronger  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
plunder  the  weaker.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  at  the  period  of  our  history,  when  its  misgovernment  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  previously  been,  and  the  condition  of 
its  inmates  incomparably  worse. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  greater  part  of  the 
buildings  constituting  the  ancient  prison  were  burnt  down,  and 
otherwise  destroyed;  and,  when  rebuilt,  the  jail  was  strengthened 
and  considerably  enlarged.  Its  walls  were  of  stone,  now  grim 
and  hoary  with  age ;  and  on  the  side  next  to  the  Fleet  there 
was  a  large  square  structure,  resembling  Traitor's  Gate  at  the 
Tower,  and  forming  the  sole  entrance  to  the  prison.  To  this 
gate  state-offenders  were  brought  by  water  after  committal  by 
the  Council  of  the  S  tar-Chamber. 

Nothing  could  be  sterner  or  gloomier  than  the  aspect  of  the 
prison  on  this  side — grey  and  frowning  walls,  with  a  few  sombre 
buildings  peeping  above  them,  and  a  black  gateway,  with  a 
yawning  arch,  as  if  looking  ready  to  devour  the  unfortunate 
being  who  approached  it.  Passing  through  a  wicket,  contrived 
in  the  ponderous  door,  a  second  gate  was  arrived  at,  and  this 
brought  the  captive  to  the  porter's  lodge,  where  he  was  delivered 
up  to  the  jailers,  and  assigned  a  room  in  one  of  the  wards, 
according  to  his  means  of  paying  for  it.  The  best  of  these 
lodgings  were  but  indifferent ;  and  the  worst  were  abominable 
and  noisome  pits. 

On  entering  the  outer  ward,  a  strange  scene  presented  itself 
to  the  view.  Motley  groups  were  scattered  about — most  of  the 
persons  composing  them  being  clad  in  threadbare  doublets  and 
tattered  cloaks,  and  wearing  caps  from  which  the  feathers  and 
ornaments  had  long  since  disappeared  ;  but  there  were  a  few— 
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probably  new  comers — in  somewhat  better  attire.  All  these 
were  debtors.  Recklessness  and  effrontry  were  displayed  on 
their  countenances,  and  their  discourse  was  full  of  ribaldry  and 
profanity.  At  one  side  of  this  ward  there  was  a  large  kitchen, 
where  eating  and  drinking  were  constantly  going  forward  at 
little  tables,  as  at  a  tavern  or  cookshop,  and  where  commons 
were  served  out  to  the  poorer  prisoners. 

Near  this  was  a  large  hall,  which  served  as  the  refectory  of 
the  prisoners  for  debt.  It  was  furnished  with  side  benches  of 
oak,  and  had  two  long  tables  of  the  same  wood ;  but  both 
benches  and  tables  were  in  a  filthy  state,  and  the  floor  was  never 
cleansed.  Indeed,  every  part  of  the  prison  was  foul  enough  to 
breed  a  pestilence  ;  and  the  place  was  seldom  free  from  fever  in 
consequence.  The  upper  part  of  the  refectory  was  traversed  by 
a  long  corridor,  on  either  side  of  which  were  the  dormitories. 

The  arrangements  of  the  inner  ward  were  nearly  similar,  and 
differed  only  from  the  outer  in  so  far  that  the  accommodations 
were  superior,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  considering  the  price 
asked  for  them  ;  but  even  here  nothing  like  cleanliness  could  be 
found.  In  this  ward  was  the  chapel.  At  a  grated  window  in 
the  gate  stood  the  poor  debtors  rattling  their  begging-boxes,  and 
endeavouring  by  their  cries  so  obtain  alms  from  the  passers-by. 

Below  the  warden's  lodgings,  which  adjoined  the  gate,  and 
which  were  now  occupied  by  the  deputy,  Joachim  Tunstall,  was 
a  range  of  subterranean  dungeons,  built  below  the  level  of  the 
Fleet.  Frequently  flooded  by  the  river,  these  dungeons  were 
exceedingly  damp  and  unwholesome;  and  they  were  reserved 
for  such  prisoners  as  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  inexorable 
Court  of  Star-Chamber.  It  was  in  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
dismal  of  these  cells  that  the  unfortunate  Sir  Ferdinando 
Mounchensey  had  breathed  his  last. 

Allusion  has  been  previously  made  to  the  influence  exercised 
within  the  Fleet  by  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  Both  the  wardens 
were  his  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  serve  him ;  their  deputy  was 
his  creature,  and  subservient  to  his  will  in  all  things  ;  while  the 
jailers  and  their  assistants  took  his  orders,  whatever  they  might 
be,  as  if  from  a  master.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  tyrannize  over 
the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  who  could  never  be  secure  from 
his  malice. 

By  the  modes  of  torture  he  adopted  through  his  agents,  he 
could  break  the  most  stubborn  spirit,  and  subdue  the  strongest. 
It  was  matter  of  savage  satisfaction  to  him  to  witness  the  suffer 
ings  of  his  victims  ;  and  he  never  ceased  from  persecution  till  he 
had  obtained  whatever  he  desired.  The  barbarities  carried  out 
in  pursuance  of  the  atrocious  sentences  of  the  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber  were  to  him  pleasant  spectacles ;  and  the  bleeding  and 
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mutilated  wretches  whom  his  accusations  had  conducted  to  the 
pillory,  when  brought  back  to  their  dungeons,  could  not  escape 
his  hateful  presence — worse  to  them  from  his  fiendish  derision  of 
their  agonies  than  that  of  the  executioner. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

HOW   SIE   JOCELYN   WAS   BBOUGHT  TO   THE   FLEET. 

AFTEE  his  arrest  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  Sir  Jocelyn  was  taken, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Star-Chamber,  where  some  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  sitting  at  the  time,  and  examined 
respecting  the  "  libellous  language  and  false  scandal"  he  had 
used  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  that  high  and  honourable 
court.  The  young  knight  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  truth  of 
the  charge  brought  against  him,  neither  did  he  express  contri 
tion,  or  sue  for  forgiveness  ;  but  though  he  demanded  to  be  con 
fronted  with  his  accusers,  the  request  was  refused  him  ;  and  he 
was  told  they  would  appear  in  due  time.  Several  interrogatories 
were  then  addressed  to  him,  which  he  answered  in  a  manner 
calculated,  in  the  judgment  of  his  hearers,  to  aggravate  the 
original  offence.  After  this,  he  was  required  to  subscribe  the 
minutes  of  his  confession,  as  it  was  styled ;  and  a  warrant  for 
his  committal  to  the  Fleet  prison,  and  close  confinement  within 
it,  was  made  out. 

Consigned  once  more  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  he 
was  placed  on  board  a  barge,  of  ill-omened  appearance,  being 
covered  with  black  cloth,  like  a  Venetian  gondola,  and  kept  for 
offenders  against  the  Star-Chamber.  In  this  he  was  rowed  down 
the  Thames,  and  up  the  Fleet,  to  the  entrance  of  the  prison. 
The  progress  of  the  well-known  sable  barge  up  the  narrow  river 
having  been  noted  by  the  passengers  along  its  banks,  as  well  as 
by  those  crossing  Fleet  Bridge,  some  curiosity  was  felt  to  ascer 
tain  whom  it  contained ;  and  a  crowd  collected  in  front  of  the 
prison-gate  to  witness  the  disembarkation. 

When  the  young  knight's  title,  and  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
which  latter  did  not  appear  so  enormous  in.  their  eyes  as  in  those 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  became  known  to  the  bystanders, 
much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  him  ;  and  it  might  have  found 
a  manifestation  in  more  than  words,  but  for  the  guard,  who  kept 
back  the  throng. 

At  this  juncture,  Sir  Jocelyn  heard  his  own  name  pronounced 
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in  familiar  tones,  and  looking  round  for  the  speaker,  perceived 
a  person  placed  in  a  tub  close  behind  him.  The  individual  who 
occupied  this  singular  and  degrading  position  was  the  ill-starred 
Dick  Taverner,  who  it  appeared  had  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  prison  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  been  brought  thither, 
and  was  punished,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  by  being 
bound  hand  and  foot,  set  within  a  tub,  and  exposed  to  public 
gaze  and  derision. 

"Alas!  Sir  Jocelyn!"  ejaculated  the  apprentice,  "but  for 
you  I  should  not  have  been  here.  I  undertook  a  thankless 
office,  and  have  been  rightly  served  for  my  folly.  We  have 
both  found  our  way  to  the  Fleet,  but  I  much  doubt  if  either  of 
us  will  find  his  way  out  of  it.  As  for  me,  I  liked  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  and  the  society  it  seems  to  furnish,  so  little,  that  I 
resolved  to  make  a  clearance  of  it  at  once  ;  and  accordingly  I 
managed  to  scramble  up  yonder  lofty  wall,  in  the  hope  of  effect 
ing  my  deliverance,  without  asking  for  a  licence  to  go  abroad 
from  the  warden ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  dropping  down  from  so 
great  a  height,  I  sprained  my  ankle,  and  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines — and  here  I  am,  like  the  Cynic  philosopher  in 
his  tub." 

Sir  Jocelyn  would  have  addressed  a  few  words  of  consolation, 
to  the  poor  fellow,  but  at  this  moment  the  wicket  was  opened, 
and  he  was  pushed  through  it  by  the  attendants  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  crowd.  The  small 
aperture  that  had  given  him  admittance  to  the  prison  was 
instantly  closed,  and  all  chance  of  rescue  cut  off. 

The  prisoner  being  thus  effectually  secured,  the  officials  felt 
more  easy ;  and  smiling'at  each  other,  they  proceeded  deliberately 
to  the  porter's  lodge,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  a  huge, 
powerfully-built,  ill-favoured  man,  evidently  chosen  for  the  post 
of  porter  from  his  personal  strength  and  the  savageness  of  his 
disposition, 

With  a  growl  like  that  of  a  mastiff,  to  the  black  broad  muzzle 
of  which  animal  his  own  features  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance, 
the  porter  greeted  the  new  comers,  and  ushered  them  into  an 
apartment  built  of  stone,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
narrow  windows  like  loopholes,  and  a  great  stone  fireplace.  Its^ 
walls,  which  resembled  those  of  an  ancient  guard  room,  were 
appropriately  enough  garnished  with  fetters ;  mixed  up  with 
which,  as  if  to  inspire  greater  terror  among  the  beholders,  were 
an  executioner's  heavy  whip,  with  many  knotted  thongs,  several 
knives  with  strange  blades,  the  purpose  of  which  was  obvious 
enough,  and  branding-irons. 

As  Sir  Jocelyn  was  brought  into  the  lodge  by  his  guards,  an 
elderly  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  grey  beard  and  moustaches, 
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and  possessing,  in  spite  of  his  years,  a  most  repulsive  phy 
siognomy,  advanced  to  meet  him.  His  doublet  and  hose  were  of 
murrey-colour ;  and  his  inflamed  visage,  blood-shot  eyes,  fiery 
nose,  and  blotchy  forehead,  were  in  keeping  with  the  hue  of  his 
apparel.  This  was  Joachim  Tunstall,  deputy- warden  of  the  Fleet. 

Behind  him  were  some  half-dozen  jailers,  attired  in  garments 
of  dark-brown  frieze,  and  each  having  a  large  bunch  of  keys  at 
his  girdle.  All  of  them  were  stout,  hard-featured  men,  and  bore 
upon  their  countenances  the  stamp  of  their  vocation. 

The  warrant  for  Sir  Jocelyn's  committal  to  the  Fleet  was 
delivered  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  the  deputy -warden ;  and  the 
latter,  having  duly  perused  it,  was  conferring  with  one  of  the 
jailers  as  to  where  the  prisoner  should  be  conducted,  when  a 
side-door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Sir  Giles  Mompessou 
issuing  from  it,  tapped  the  deputy-warden  on  the  shoulder. 

"  You  need  not  consider  where  the  prisoner  is  to  be  lodged, 
Master  Tunstall,"  he  said,  looking  fixedly  at  Mounchensey  all 
the  while.  "  The  dungeon  he  is  to  occupy  is  the  darkest,  the 
deepest,  and  the  dampest  in  the  Fleet.  It  is  that  in  which  his 
father  died.  You  know  it  well,  Grimbald,"  he  added,  to  one  of 
the  burliest  of  the  jailers.  "  Take  him  thither  at  once,  and  I 
will  go  with  you  to  see  him  safely  bestowed." 

"  Pass  on,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  satisfac 
tion,  as  Mounchensey  was  led  forth  by  the  jailer. 


CHAPTEE    LIII. 

THE  ABDTTCTION. 

NIGHT  had  come  on,  and  Aveline  was  anxiously  expecting  the 
arrival  of  her  lover,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage ;  and  before  the  summons  could  be  answered  by 
Anthony  Hocke,  two  persons  entered,  and  pushing  past  the  old 
serving-man,  who  demanded  their  business,  and  vainly  endea 
voured  to  oppose  their  progress,  forced  their  way  into  the  pre 
sence  of  his  mistress.  Dame  Sherborne  was  in  an  inner  room, 
but,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  she  flew  to  the  aid  of  her  charge,  and 
reached  her  at  the  same  moment  with  the  intruders.  Her  lamp 
threw  its  light  full  upon  their  countenances ;  and  when  she 
found  who  they  were,  she  screamed  and  nearly  let  it  fall,  appear 
ing  to  stand  much  more  in  need  of  support  than  Aveline  herself. 
The  foremost  of  the  two  was  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and  his 
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usually  stern  and  sinister  features  had  acquired  a  yet  more  inaus 
picious  cast  from  the  deathlike  paleness  that  bespread  them,  as 
well  as  from  the  fillet  bound  round  his  injured  brow.  The  other 
was  an  antiquated  coxcomb,  aping  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  youth 
ful  gallant,  attired  in  silks  and  velvets  fashioned  in  the  newest 
French  mode,  and  exhaling  a  mingled  perfume  of  civet,  musk, 
and  ambergris  ;  and  in  him  Aveline  recognised  the  amorous  old 
dotard  who  had  stared  at  her  so  offensively  during  the  visit  she 
had  been  forced  to  make  to  the  extortioner. 

Sir  Francis's  deportment  was  not  a  whit  less  impertinent  or 
objectionable  now  than  heretofore.  After  making  a  profound 
salutation  to  Aveline,  which  he  thought  was  executed  in  the 
most  courtly  style,  and  with  consummate  grace,  he  observed  in  a 
loud  whisper  to  his  partner,  "  'Fore  heaven !  a  matchless  creature ! 
a  divinity!  Introduce  me  in  due  form,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Suffer  me  to  make  known  to  you  Sir  Francis  Michell,  fair 
mistress,"  said  Mompesson.  "  He  is  so  ravished  by  your  charms 
that  he  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep ;  and  he  professes  to 
me,  his  friend  and  partner,  that  he  must  die  outright  unless  you 
take  pity  on  him.  Is  it  not  so,  Sir  Francis  ?  Nay,  plead  your 
own  cause,  man.  You  will  do  it  better  than  I,  who  am  little 
accustomed  to  tune  my  voice  to  the  ear  of  beauty." 

During  this  speech,  the  old  usurer  conducted  himself  in  a 
manner  that,  under  other  circumstances,  must  have  moved 
Aveline's  mirth;  but  it  now  only  excited  her  disgust  and  indigna 
tion.  Sighing,  groaning,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
languishly  regarding  her,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  till  the 
whites  alone  were  visible,  he  ended  by  throwing  himself  at 
her  feet,  seizing  her  hand,  and  attempting  to  cover  it  with 
kisses. 

"Deign  to  listen  to  me,  peerless  and  adorable  damsel!"  he 
cried,  in  the  most  impassioned  accents  he  could  command, 
though  he  wheazed  terribly  all  the  while,  and  was  ever  and  anon 
interrupted  by  a  fit  of  conghing.  "  Incline  your  ear  to  me,  I 
beseech  you.  Sir  Giles  has  in  no  respect  exaggerated  my  sad 
condition.  Ever  since  I  beheld  you  I  have  been  able  to  do 
nothing  else  than — (ough !  ough !) — dwell  upon  your  surpassing 
attractions.  Day  and  night  your  lovely  image  has  been  con 
stantly  before  me.  You  have  driven  sleep  from  my  eyelids,  and 
rest  from  my — (ough  !  ough!) — frame.  Your  lustrous  eyes  have 
lighted  up  such  a  fire  in  my  breast  as  can  never  be  extinguished, 
unless — (ough!  ough!  ough!) — plague  take  this  cough!  I  owe 
it  to  you,  fair  mistress  of  my  heart,  as  well  as  my  other  torments. 
But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  the  raging  flame  you  have  kindled 
in  my  breast  will  utterly  consume  me,  unless — (ough!  ough! 
ough !)" 
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Here  he  was  well-nigli  choked,  and  Sir  Giles  had  to  come  to 
his  assistance. 

"  What  my  worthy  friend  and  partner  would  declare,  if  his 
cough  permitted  him,  fair  Mistress  Aveline,"  urged  the  extor 
tioner,  "  is  that  he  places  his  life  and  fortune  at  your  disposal. 
His  desires  are  all  centred  in  you,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  make 
him  the  happiest  or  most  miserable  of  mankind.  Speak  I  not 
your  sentiments,  Sir  Francis  P" 

"  In  every  particular,  good  Sir  Giles,"  replied  the  other,  as 
soon  as  he  could  recover  utterance.  "  And  now,  most  adorable 
damsel,  what  say  you  in  answer?  You  are  too  gentle,  I  am 
sure,  to  condemn  your  slave  to  endless  tortures.  If  ay,  motion 
me  not  to  rise.  I  have  that  to  say  will  disarm  your  frowns,  and 
turn  them  into  smiles  of  approval  and  assent.  ('  O,  this  accursed 
rheumatism !'  he  muttered  to  himself,  '  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
get  up  unaided !)  I  love  you,  incomparable  creature — love  you 
to  distraction ;  and  as  your  beauty  has  indicted  such  desperate 
wounds  upon  my  heart,  so  I  am  sure  your  gentleness  will  not 
fail  to  cure  them.  Devotion  like  mine  must  meet  its  reward. 
Your  answer,  divinest  creature !  and  let  it  be  favorable  to  my 
hopes,  I  conjure  you!" 

"  I  have  no  other  answer  to  give,"  replied  Aveline,  coldly, 
and  with  an  offended  look,  "  except  such  as  any  maiden  thus 
unwarrantably  and  unseasonably  importuned  would  make.  Your 
addresses  are  utterly  distasteful  to  me,  and  I  pray  you  to  desist 
them.  If  you  have  any  real  wish  to  oblige  me,  you  will  at  once 
free  me  from  your  presence." 

"Your  hand,  Sir  Giles — your  hand!"  cried  the  old  usurer, 
raising  himself  to  his  feet  with  difficulty.  "  So  you  are  not  to 
be  moved  by  my  sufferings — by  my  prayers,  cruel  and  proud 
beauty?"  he  continued,  regarding  her  with  a  mortified  and 
spiteful  look.  "  You  are  inflexible — eh  ?" 

"Utterly  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Anthony  E.ocke !"  cried  Dame  Sherborne,  "  show  the  gentle 
men  to  the  door — and,  bolt  it  upon  them,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"Not  so  fast,  madam — not  so  fast!"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis. 
"  We  will  not  trouble  old  Anthony  just  yet.  Though  his  fair 
young  mistress  is  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  love,  it 
follows  not  she  will  be  equally  insensible  to  the  controlling  power 
of  her  father's  delegated  authority.  Her  hand  must  be  mine, 
cither  freely,  or  by  compulsion.  Let  her  know  on  what  grounds 
I  claim  it,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Your  claim  cannot  be  resisted,  Sir  Francis,"  rejoined  the 
other ;  "'and  if  you  had  followed  my  counsel,  you  would  not 
have  condescended  to  play  the  abject  wooer,  but  have 
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adopted  the  manlier  course  and  demanded  her  hand  as  your 
right." 

"Nay,  Sir  Giles,  you  cannot  wonder  at  me,  knowing  ho'.v 
infatuated  I  am  by  this  rare  and  admirable  creature.  I  was 
unwilling  to  assert  my  rights  till  all  other  means  of  obtaining  her 
hand  had  failed.  But  now  I  have  no  alternative." 

"  Whence  is  your  authority  derived  ?  "  inquired  AveUne,  trem 
bling  as  she  put  the  question. 

"  From  your  dead  father,"  said  Sir  Giles,  sternly.  "  His  last 
solemn  injunctions  to  you  were,  that  you  should  wed  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  promised  you  ;  provided  your  hand  were  claimed 
by  him  within  a  year  after  his  death.  With  equal  solemnity  you 
bound  yourself  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  The  person  to  whom  you 
were  thus  sacredly  contracted  is  Sir  Francis  Mitchell ;  and  now, 
in  your  father's  name,  and  by  your  father's  authority,  he  demands 
fulfilment  of  the  solemn  pledge." 

"  O,  this  is  wholly  impossible  ! — I  will  not  believe  it !  "  almost 
shrieked  Aveline,  throwing  herself  into  Dame  Sherborne's 
arms. 

"  It  is  some  wicked  device  to  ensnare  you,  I  am  convinced," 
said  the  old  lady,  clasping  her  to  her  breast.  "  But  we  defy 
them,  as  we  do  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  all  his  iniquities. 
Avoid  thee,  thou  wicked  old  sinner! — thou  worse  than  the 
benighted  heathen !  Get  hence !  I  say,  Sathanas  !  "  she  ejacu 
lated  to  Sir  Francis. 

"  Ay,  I  am  well  assured  it  is  all  a  fabrication,"  said  Anthony 
Rocke.  "  My  master  had  too  much  consideration  and  tender 
ness  for  his  daughter  to  promise  her  to  a  wretched  old  huncks 
like  this,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  already.  Besides,  I  knew 
he  held  both  him  and  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  in  utter  abomination 
and  contempt.  The  thing  is  therefore  not  only  improbable,  but 
altogether  impossible." 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  sirrah !  "  cried  Sir  Francis,  foaming  with 
rage,  "  or  I  will  cut  thy  scurril  tongue  out  of  thy  throat,  Huncks, 
indeed  !  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  if  thou  wert  of  my  own 
degree,  thou  shouldst  answer  for  the  opprobrious  expression." 

"  What  proof  have  you  that  my  father  entered  into  any  such 
engagement  with  you  ?  "  inquired  Aveline,  turning  to  Sir  Francis. 
"  Your  bare  assertion  will  scarcely  satisfy  me." 

"  Neither  will  it  satisfy  me,"  remarked  Anthony.  "  Let  him 
produce  his  proofs." 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  your  father's  handwriting,  I  pre 
sume,  fair  maiden  !  "  rejoined  Sir  Francis.  "  And  it  may  be  that 
your  insolent  and  incredulous  serving-man  is  also  acquainted 
with  it.  Look  at  this  document,  and  declare  whether  it  be  not, 
as  I  assert,  traced  in  Hugh  Calveley's  characters.  Look  at  it,  I 
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say,  thou  unbelieving  hound,"  lie  added  to  Anthony,  "  and  con 
tradict  me  if  thou  canst." 

'•  It  is  my  master's  handwriting,  I  am  compelled  to  admit," 
replied  the  old  serving-man,  with  a  groan. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  render  obedience  to  your  father's 
behests,  maiden  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Giles,  menacingly. 

"  O,  give  me  counsel!  What  shall  I  say  to  them?"  cried 
Aveline,  appealing  to  Dame  Sherborne.  "  Would  that  Sir 
Jocelyn  were  here  !  " 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  his  coming,"  rejoined  Sir  Giles,  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  "  We  have  taken  good  care  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  way." 

"  There  is  no  help,  then ! "  said  Aveline,  despairingly.  "  I 
must  submit." 

"  We  triumph,"  whispered  Sir  Giles  to  his  partner. 

"  Talk  not  of  submission,  my  dear  young  lady,"  implored 
Anthony  Rocke.  "  Resist  them  to  the  last.  I  will  shed  my 
1'est  blood  in  your  defence.  If  my  master  did  give  them  that 
paper,  he  must  have  been  out  of  his  senses,  and  you  need  not 
therefore  regard  it  as  other  than  the  act  of  a  madman." 

"  Peace,  shallow-pated  fool !  "  cried  Sir  Giles.  "  And  do  you, 
fair  mistress,  attend  to  me,  and  you  shall  learn  under  what  cir 
cumstances  that  contract  was  made,  and  how  it  becomes  binding 
upon  you.  Deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Francis,  your  father  had  only 
•one  means  of  discharging  his  obligations.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  promised  you  to  his  creditor,  and 
obtained  his  own  release.  Will  you  dishonour  his  memory  by  a 
refusal ?  " 

"  O,  if  this  tale  be  true,  I  have  no  escape  from  misery !" 
exclaimed  Aveline.  "  And  it  wears  the  semblance  of  probability." 

"  I  take  upon  me  to  declare  it  to  be  false,"  cried  Anthony 
Rocke. 

"  Another  such  insolent  speech  shall  cost  thee  thy  life,  sirrali ! " 
cried  Sir  Giles,  fiercely. 

*'  Bead  over  the  paper  again,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  "Dame 
Sherborne.  "  You  may  find  perhaps  something  in  it  not  yet 
discovered,  which  may  help  you  to  a  better  understanding  of 
your  father's  wishes." 

"  Ay,  read  it  ? — read  it !  "  cried  the  old  usurer,  giving  her  the 
paper.  "  You  will  perceive  in  what  energetic  terms  your  father 
enjoins  compliance  on  your  part  with  his  commands,  and  what 
r.wf'ul  denunciations  he  attaches  to  your  disobedience.  Read  it, 
I  say,  and  fancy  he  is  speaking  to  you  from  the  grave  in  these 
terms — 'Take  this  man  for  thy  husband,  O  my  daughter,  and 
lake  ray  blessing  with  him.  Reject  him,  and  my  curse  shall 
alijjht  upon  thy  h ••£•.•:].'  " 
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But  Aveline  was  too  much  engrossed  to  heed  him.  Suddenly 
her  eye  caught  something  she  had  not  previously  noticed,  and 
she  exclaimed — "  I  have  detected  the  stratagem.  I  knew  this 
authority  could  never  be  committed  to  you." 

"What  mean  you,  fair  mistress  ?  "  cried  Sir  Francis,  surprised 
and  alarmed.  "  My  name  may  not  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  document ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  the  person  referred 
to  by  it." 

"  The  document  itself  disproves  your  assertion,"  cried  Aveline, 
with  exultation. 

"  How  so  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Giles,  uneasily. 

"  Why,  see  you  not  that  he  to  whom  my  father  designed  to 
give  my  hand  was  named  Osmond  Mounchensey  ?  " 

"  Osmond  Mounchensey  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Giles,  starting. 

"  This  is  pure  invention  !  "  cried  Sir  Francis.  "  There  is  no 
such  name  on  the  paper — no  name  at  all,  in  short — nor  could 
there  be  any,  for  reasons  I  will  presently  explain." 

"  Let  your  own  eyes  convince  you  to  the  contrary,"  she  re 
joined,  extending  the  paper  to  him,  and  revealing  to  his  astounded 
gaze  and  to  that  of  his  partner,  who  looked  petrified  with  sur 
prise,  the  name  plainly  written  as  she  had  described  it. 

"  How  came  it  there?"  cried  Sir  Giles,  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  himself. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Sir  Francis.  "  I  only  know  it  was 
not  there  when  I — that  is,  when  I  received  it.  It  must  be 
Clement  Lanyere's  handiwork,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

.  "  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  like 
low  tone.  "  The  alteration  must  have  been  made  since  it  has 
been  in  your  possession.  It  could  not  have  escaped  my  obser 
vation." 

"  Nor  mine,"  cried  Sir  Francis.     "  'Tis  passing  strange  !  " 

"  Your  infamous  project  is  defeated,"  cried  Aveline.  "Let 
the  rightful  claimant  appear,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  con 
sider  what  I  will  do.  But  I  can  hold  no  further  discourse  with 
you,  and  command  your  instant  departure." 

"  And  think  you  we  mean  to  return  empty-handed,  fair  mis 
tress  ?  "  said  Sir  Giles,  resuming  all  his  wonted  audacity.  "  Be 
not  deceived.  By  fair  means  or  foul,  you  shall  be  the  bride  of 
Sir  Francis  Mitchell.  I  have  sworn  it,  and  I  will  keep  my  oath! " 

"  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  it  will  infinitely  distress  me  to 
resort  to  extremities,  fair  mistress,"  said  the  old  usurer,  "  and  I 
still  trust  you  will  listen  to  reason.  If  I  have  put  in  practice  a 
little  harmless  stratagem,  what  matters  it  ?  All  is  fair  in  love. 
And  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  be  aware  that  I  have  already 
paid  so  dearly  for  you,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  you.  Coat 
what  it  will,  vou  must  be  mine." 
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"  Never !  "  exclaimed  Aveline,  resolutely. 

"  You  will  soon  alter  your  tone,  when  you  find  liow  little 
power  of  refusal  is  left  you,  fair  mistress,"  said  Sir  Giles.  "  A 
litter  is  waiting  for  you  without.  Will  it  please  you  to  enter 
it?" 

"Not  unless  by  force — and  you  dare  to  offer  me  violence  !  " 
she  replied. 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  put  our  forbearance  to  the  test,"  said  Sir 
Giles. 

"  I  should  be  grieved  to  impose  any  restraint  upon  you,"  sub 
joined  Sir  Francis ;  "  and  I  trust  you  will  not  compel  me  to  act 
against  my  inclinations.  Let  me  lead  you  to  the  litter." 

As  he  advanced  towards  her  Aveline  drew  quickly  back,  and 
Dame  Sherborne  uttered  a  loud  scream  ;  but  her  cries  brought 
no  other  help  than  could  be  afforded  by  old  Anthony  Eocke, 
who,  planting  himself  before  his  young  mistress,  menaced  Sir 
Francis  to  retire.  " 

But  this  state  of  things  was  only  of  brief  duration.  It  speedily 
appeared  that  the  two  extortioners  had  abundant  assistance  at 
hand  to  carry  out  their  infamous  design.  A  whistle  was 
sounded  by  Sir  Giles,  and  at  the  call  the  cottage-door  was  burst 
open  by  some  half-dozen  of  the  myrmidons,  headed  by  Captain 
Bludder. 

Any  resistance  that  the  old  serving-man  could  offer  was 
speedily  overcome.  Knocked  down  by  a  pike,  he  was  gagged 
and  pinioned,  and  carried  out  of  the  house.  The  cries  of  Aveline 
and  the  elderly  dame  were  stifled  by  scarves  tied  over  their 
heads  ;  and  both  being  in  a  fainting  condition  from  fright,  they 
were  borne  to  the  litter,  which  was  standing  at  the  door,  and 
being  shut  up  within  it,  were  conveyed  as  quickly  as  might  be 
to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  mansion  near  the  Fleet.  Thither, 
also,  was  old  Anthony  Eocke  taken,  closely  guarded  on  the  way 
by  two  of  the  myrmidons. 


CHAPTEE  LIV. 
THE    "STONE    COFFI N." 

A  fc*EADFUL  dungeon  !  the  last  and  profoundest  of  the  range  of 
subterranean  cells  already  described  as  built  below  the  level  of 
the  river  Fleet — a  relic,  in  fact,  of  the  ancient  prison  which  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers,  when  the  rest 
of  the  structure  was  destroyed  by  them.  Not  inaptly  was  the 
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dungeon  styled  the  "  Stone  Coffin."  Those  immured  within  it 
seldom  lived  long. 

A  chill  like  that  of  death  smote  Sir  Jocelyn  as  he  halted 
before  the  door  of  this  horrible  place.  Preceded  by  Grimbald, 
the  jailer,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  large  keyp  in 
the  other,  and  closely  followed  by  the  deputy -warden  and  !sr 
Giles  Mompesson,  our  young  knight  had  traversed  an  under 
ground  corridor,  with  cells  on  one  side  of  it,  and  then  descending 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  had  reached  a  still  lower  pit,  in  which 
the  dismal  receptacle  was  situated.  Here  he  remained  up  to 
the  ankles  in  mud  and  water,  while  Grimbald  unlocked  the 
ponderous  door,  and  with  a  grin  revealed  the  interior  of  the 
cavernous  recess. 

Nothing  more  dank  and  noisome  could  be  imagined  than 
the  dungeon.  Dripping  stone  walls,  a  truckle-bed  with  a  mouldy 
straw  mattress,  rotting  litter  scattered  about,  a  floor  glisten 
ing  and  slippery  with  ooze,  and  a  deep  pool  of  water,  like  that 
outside,  at  the  further  end, — these  constituted  the  materials  of 
the  frightful  picture  presented  to  the  gaze.  No  wonder  Sir 
Jocelyn  should  recoil,  and  refuse  to  enter  the  cell. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  your  lodgings,  worshipful  sir,"  said 
Grimbald,  still  grinning,  as  he  held  up  the  lamp;  "but  you 
will  soon  get  used  to  the  place,  and  you  will  not  lack  company — 
rats,  I  mean  ;  they  come  from  the  Fleet  in  swarms.  Look  !  a 
score  of  them  are  making  off  yonder — swimming  to  their  holes. 
But  they  will  come  back  again,  with  some  of  their  comrades, 
when  you  are  left  alone  and  without  a  light.  Unlike  other 
vermin,  the  rats  of  the  Fleet  are  extraordinarily  sociable — 
ho  !  ho ! " 

And  chuckling  at  his  own  jest,  Grimbald  turned  to  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  who,  with  Joachim  Tunstall,  was  standing  at  the 
summit  of  the  steps,  as  if  unwilling  to  venture  into  the  damp 
region  below,  and  observed,  "  The  worshipful  gentleman  does 
not  like  the  appearance  of  his  quarters,  it  seems,  Sir  Giles  ;  but 
we  cannot  give  him  better — and,  though  the  cell  might  be 
somewhat  more  comfortable  if  it  were  drier,  and  perhaps  more 
wholesome,  yet  it  is  uncommonly  quiet,  and  double  the  size  of 
any  other  in  the  Fleet.  I  never  could  understand  why  it  should 
be  called  the  '  Stone  Coffin ' — but  so  it  is.  Some  prisoners  have 
imagined  they  would  get  their  death  with  cold  from  a  single 
night  passed  within  it ;  but  that's  a  mistaken  notion  altogether." 

"  You  have  proof  to  the  contrary  in  Sir  Ferdinando  Moun- 
chensey,  father  of  the  present  prisoner,"  said  Sir  Giles,  in  a 
derisive  tone.  "  He  occupied  that  cell  for  more  than  six  months- 
did  he  not,  good  Grimbald  ?  You  had  charge  of  him,  and  ought 
to  know." 
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"  One  hundred  and  sixty  days  exactly,  counting  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  was  Sir  Ferdinando  an 
inmate  of  the  '  Stone  Coffin,' "  said  the  jailer,  slowly  and 
sententiously ;  "  and  he  appeared  to  enjoy  his  health  quite  as 
well  as  could  be  expected — at  all  events,  he  did  so  at  first.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  quite  so  damp  in  his  days — but  there  couldn't 
be  much  difference.  In  any  case,  the  worthy  knight  made  no 
complaints,  perhaps  because  he  thought  there  would  be  no  use 
in  making  'em.  Ah  !  worshipful  sir,"  he  added  to  Sir  Jocelyn, 
in  a  tone  of  affected  sympathy,  which  only  made  his  mockery 
more  offensive,  "your  father  was  a  goodly  man,  of  quite  as  noble 
a  presence  as  yourself,  though  rather  stouter  and  broader  in  the 
shoulders  when  he  first  came  here ;  but  he  was  sadly  broken 
down  at  the  last — quite  a  skeleton.  You  would  hardly  have 
known  him." 

"  He  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  if  I  remember  right,  Grimbald  ?  " 
remarked  Sir  Giles,  willing  to  prolong  the  scene,  which  appeared 
to  afford  him  infinite  amusement. 

"  Entirely  lost  the  use  of  "em,"  replied  the  jailer.  "  But  what 
of  that  ?  He  didn't  require  to  take  exercise.  A  friend  was 
permitted  to  visit  him,  and  that  was  more  grace  than  the  council 
usually  allows  to  such  offenders." 

"  It  was  far  more  than  an  offender  like  Sir  Ferdinando 
deserved,"  said  Sir  Giles :  "  and  if  I  had  known  it,  he  should 
have  had  no  such  indulgence.  Star-Ch  amber  delinquents  cannot 
expect  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  prisoners.  If  they  do,  they 
will  be  undeceived  when  brought  here — eh,  Master  Tun- 
stall  ?  " 

"  Most  true,  Sir  Giles,  most  true !  "  replied  the  deputy- warden. 
"  Star-Chamber  prisoners  will  get  little  indulgence  from  me,  I 
warrant  them." 

"  Unless  they  bribe  you  well — eh,  Master  Joachim  P  "  whis 
pered  Sir  Giles,  merrily. 

"  Best  easy  on  that  score,  Sir  Giles.  I  am  incorruptible,  un 
less  you  allow  it,"  rejoined  the  other  obsequiously. 

"{My  poor  father  !  "  ejaculated  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  And  thou  wert 
condemned  without  a  crime  to  a  death  of  lingering  agony  within 
this  horrible  cell !  The  bare  idea  of  it  is  madness.  But  Heaven, 
though  its  judgments  be  slow,  will  yet  avenge  thee  upon  thy 
murderers ! " 

"  Take  heed  what  you  say,  prisoner,"  observed  Grimbald, 
changing  his  manner,  and  speaking  with  great  harshness. 
"Every  word  you  utter  against  the  decrees  of  the  Star-Chamber 
will  be  reported  to  the  council,  and  will  be  brought  up  against 
you,  so  you  had  best  be  cautious.  Your  father  was  not  mur 
dered.  He  was  immured  in  this  cell  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
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of  the  High  Court,  and  he  died  before  his  term  of  captivity  had 
expired,  that  is  all." 

"  O,  the  days  and  nights  of  anguish  and  despair  he  must  have 
endured  during  that  long  captivity ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Jocelyn, 
before  whose  gaze  a  vision  of  his  dying  father  seemed  to  pass, 
filling  him  with  unutterable  horror. 

"  Days  and  nights  which  will  henceforth  be  your  own,"  roared 
Sir  Giles  ;  "  and  you  will  then  comprehend  the  nature  of  your 
father's  feelings.  But  he  escaped  what  you  will  not  escape — 
exposure  on  the  pillory,  branding  on  the  cheek,  loss  of  ears, 
slitting  of  the  nose,  and,  it  may  be,  scourging.  The  goodly 
appearance  you  have  inherited  from  your  sire  will  not  be  long 
left  when  the  tormentor  takes  you  in  hand.  Ha !  ha ! " 

"  One  censured  by  the  Star-Chamber  must  wear  a  paper  on 
his  breast  at  the  pillory.  You  must  not  forget  that  mark  of 
infamy,  Sir  Giles,"  said  the  deputy-warden,  chuckling. 

"  No,  no ;  I  forget  it  not,"  laughed  the  extortioner.  "  Hovr 
ingeniously  devised  are  our  Star-Chamber  punishments,  Master 
Joachim,  and  how  well  they  meet  the  offences.  Infamous 
libellers  and  slanderers  of  the  State,  like  Sir  Jocelyn,  are  ever 
punished  in  one  way ;  but  new  crimes  require  new  manner  of 
punishment.  You  recollect  the  case  of  Traske,  who  practised 
Judaism,  and  forbade  the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  and  who  was  sen 
tenced  to  be  fed  upon  nothing  but  pork  during  his  confinement." 

"  I  recollect  it  perfectly,"  cried  Tunstall;  "  a  just  judgment. 
The  wretch  abhorred  the  food,  and  would  have  starved  himself 
rather  than  take  it ;  but  we  forced  the  greasy  morsels  down  his 
throat.  Ha !  ha !  You  are  merry,  Sir  Giles,  very  merry ;  1 
have  not  seen  you  so  gleesome  this  many  a  day — scarcely  since 
the  time  when  Clement  Lanyere  underwent  his  sentence." 

"  Ah  !  the  accursed  traitor !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Giles,  with  an 
explosion  of  rage.  "  Would  he  had  to  go  through  it  again.  If 
I  catch  him,  he  shall — and  I  am  sure  to  lay  hands  upon  him 
soon.  But  to  our  present  prisoner.  You  will  treat  him  in  all 
respects  as  his  father  was  treated,  Master  Joachim — but  no  one 
must  come  nigh  him." 

"  No  one  shall  approach  him  save  with  an  order  from  the 
council,  Sir  Giles,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Not  even  then,"  said  the  extortioner,  decisively.  "  My 
orders  alone  must  be  attended  to !  " 

"  Hum ! "  ejaculated  the  deputy-warden  somewhat  perplexed. 
"  Well,  I  will  follow  out  your  instructions  as  strictly  as  I  can,  Sir 
Giles.  I  suppose  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  prisoner, 
and  Grimbald  may  as  well  lock  him  up." 

And,  receiving  a  nod  of  assent  from  the  other,  he  called  to  the 
jailer  to  finish  his  task. 
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But  Sir  Jocelyn  resolutely  refused  to  enter  the  cell,  and 
demanded  a  room  in  one  of  the  upper  wards. 

"  You  shall  have  no  other  chamber  than  this,"  said  Sir  Giles, 
in  a  peremptory  tone. 

"  I  did  not  address  myself  to  you,  sir,  but  to  the  deputy- 
warden,"  rejoined  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  Master  Joachim  Tunstall,you 
well  know  I  am  not  sentenced  by  the  Star-Chamber,  or  any 
other  court,  to  confinement  within  this  cell.  I  will  not  enter  it : 
and  I  order  you,  at  your  peril,  to  provide  me  with  a  better 
chamber.  This  is  wholly  unfit  for  occupation." 

"  Do  not  argue  the  point,  Grimbald,  but  force  him  into  the 
cell,"  roared  the  extortioner. 

"  Fair  and  softly,  Sir  Giles,  fair  and  softly,"  replied  the  jailer. 
"  Now,  prisoner  you  hear  what  is  said — are  you  prepared 
to  obey  ?  " 

And  he  was  about  to  lay  hands  rudely  upon  Sir  Jocelyn. 
when  the  latter,  pushing  him  aside,  ran  nimbly  up  the  steps,  and 
seizing  Sir  Giles  by  the  throat,  dragged  him  downward. 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  extortioner,  whose 
efforts  at  liberation  were  seconded  by  Grimbald,  our  young 
knight  succeeded  in  forcing  his  enemy  into  the  dungeon,  and 
hurled  him  to  the  further  end  of  it.  During  the  struggle,  Sir 
Jocelyn  had  managed  to  possess  himself  of  the  other's  sword, 
and  he  now  pointed  it  at  his  breast. 

"  You  have  constituted  yourself  my  jailer,"  he  cried ;  "  and  by 
the  soul  of  him  who  perished  in  this  loathsome  cell  by  your 
instrumentality,  I  will  send  you  instantly  to  account  for  your 
crimes  on  High,  unless  you  promise  to  assign  me  a  different 
chamber ! " 

"  I  promise  it,"  replied  Sir  Giles,  "  You  shall  have  the  best 
in  the  Fleet.  Let  me  go  forth,  and  you  shall  choose  one  for 
yourself." 

"  I  will  not  trust  you,  false  villain,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  Give 
orders  to  the  deputy-warden,  and  if  he  pledges  his  word  they 
shall  be  obeyed,  I  will  take  it.  Otherwise  you  die." 

"  Bid  Master  Tunstall  come  to  me,  Grimbald,"  gasped  the 
extortioner. 

"  I  am  here,  Sir  Giles,  I  am  here,"  replied  the  deputy- 
warden,  cautiously  entering  the  cell.  "  What  would  you  have 
me  do  ?  " 

"  Free  me  from  this  restraint,"  cried  Sir  Giles,  struggling  to 
regain  his  feet. 

Sir  Jocelyn  shortened  his  sword  in  order  to  give  him  a  mortal 
thrust,  but  his  purpose  was  prevented  by  Grimbald.  With  his 
heavy  bunch  of  keys  the  jailer  struck  the  young  knight  upon  the 
head,  and  stretched  him  insensible  upon  the  ground. 
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A     SECEET     F  HI  END. 

WHEN  Sir  Jocelyn  again  became  conscious,  lie  found  he  had 
been  transported  to  a  different  cell,  which,  in  comparison  with 
the  "  Stone  Coffin,"  was  clean  and  comfortable.  The  walls  were 
of  stone,  and  the  pallet  on  which  he  was  laid  was  of  straw ;  but 
the  place  was  dry,  and  free  from  the  noisome  effluvium  pervad 
ing  the  lower  dungeon.  The  consideration  shown  him  orginated 
in  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  deputy -warden,  that  the 
young  man  must  die  if  left  in  his  wounded  state  in  that  unwhole 
some  vault,  and  so  the  removal  took  place  in  spite  of  the  objec 
tions  raised  to  it  by  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who  would  have 
willingly  let  him  perish.  But  Master  Tunstall  dreaded  an. 
inquiry,  as  the  prisoner  had  not  yet  been  sentenced  by  the 
council. 

After  glancing  round  his  cell,  and  endeavouring  to  recall  the 
events  that  had  conducted  him  to  it,  Sir  Jocelyn  tried  to  raise 
himself,  but  found  his  limbs  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
his  object,  and  he  sank  back  with  a  groan.  At  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Grimbald,  accompanied  by  a  repulsive-looking 
personage,  with  a  face  like  a  grinning  mask,  advanced  towards 
the  pallet. 

"  This  is  the  wounded  man,  Master  Luke  Hatton,"  said  the 
jailer ;  "  you  will  exert  your  best  skill  to  cure  him  ;  and  you 
must  use  despatch,  in  case  he  should  be  summoned  before  the 
council." 

"  The  council  must  come  to  him  if  they  desire  to  interrogate 
him  now,"  replied  Luke  Hatton ;  adding,  after  he  had  examined 
the  injuries  received  by  the  young  knight,  "  he  is  badly  hurt,  but 
not  so  severely  as  I  expected.  I  will  undertake  to  set  him  upon 
his  legs  in  three  days.  I  did  as  much  for  Sir  Giles  Mompesson, 
and  he  was  wounded  in  the  same  manner." 

"  Why,  this  is  the  young  knight  who  struck  down  Sir  Giles 
at  the  jousts,"  said  Grimbald.  "  Strange !  you  should  have  two 
mortal  enemies  to  deal  with." 

"  Is  this  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey  ?  "  inquired  Luke  Hatton, 
with  apparent  curiosity.  "  You  did  not  tell  me  so  before." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  so  now,"  returned  the 
other.  "  But  do  you  take  any  interest  in  him  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  replied  the  apothecary ;  "  but  I  have  heard  his 
name  often  mentioned  of  late.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about 
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this  young  man  being  summoned  before  the  Star-Chamber.  The 
great  case  of  the  countess  of  Exeter  against  Lady  Lake  comes 
on  before  the  king  and  the  lords  of  the  council  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  it  will  occupy  all  their  attention.  They  will  have 
no  time  for  aught  else." 

"  What  think  you  will  be  the  judgment  in  that  case  ?  "  in 
quired  Grimbald. 

"  I  have  my  own  opinion,"  returned  the  apothecary,  with  a 
significant  smile ;  "  but  I  care  not  to  reveal  it.  I  am  a  witness 
in  the  case  myself,  and  something  may  depend  on  my  evidence. 
You  asked  me  just  now  whether  I  took  any  interest  in  this 
young  man.  I  will  tell  you  what  surprised  me  to  find  him  here. 
Sir  Francis  Mitchell  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  rob  him  of  his 
intended  bride." 

"  Ah !  indeed !  "  exclaimed  the  jailer,  with  a  laugh.  "  The  old 
dotard  does  not  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  By  my  troth  but  he  does ;  and  the  wedding  is  to  be  a  grand 
one.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  anon." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Jocelyn,  who  had  hitherto  remained  with 
his  eyes  closed,  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  again  vainly  en 
deavoured  to  raise  himself. 

"  Aveline  married  to  Sir  Francis  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Said  you  she 
was  to  be  forced  into  a  union  with  that  hoary  miscreant  ?  It 
must  be  prevented." 

"  I  see  not  how  it  can  be,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  replied  Luke  Hatton, 
"  since  she  is  in  the  power  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  Besides 
which,  the  '  hoary  miscreant,'  as  you  style  him,  will  take  means 
to  ensure  her  acquiescence." 

"  Means !  what  means  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Jocelyn,  writhing  in 
agony. 

"  A  love  potion,"  replied  Luke  Hatton,  calmly ;  "  I  am  about 
to  prepare  a  philter  for  her,  and  will  answer  for  its  effect.  She 
will  be  the  old  knight's,  and  without  opposition." 

"  Infernal  villain !  and  that  I  should  be  lying  here,  unable  to 
give  her  aid !  " 

And  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  as  well  as  by 
acute  bodily  suffering,  Sir  Jocelyn  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  remain  long  in  this  state. 
Stimulants,  applied  by  Luke  Hatton,  soon  restored  him  to  con 
sciousness.  The  first  object  his  gaze  fell  upon  was  the  apothecary, 
and  he  was  about  to  vent  his  fury  upon  him  in  words,  when  the 
latter,  cautiously  raising  his  finger  to  his  lips,  said  in  a  whisper, 
•'  I  am  a  friend.  Grimbald  is  only  at  the  door,  and  a  single 
exclamation  on  your  part  will  betray  me."  He  then  leaned 
down,  and,  bringing  his  lips  almost  close  to  the  young  knight's 
car,  whispered,  "  What  I  said  before  the  jailer  was  correct.  I 
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have  been  applied  to  by  Sir  Francis  for  a  philter  to  be  admi 
nistered  to  Mistress  Aveline,  and  I  have  promised  it  to  him  ; 
but  I  am  secretly  in  the  service  of  Clement  Lanyere,  and  will 
defeat  the  old  usurer's  villanous  designs." 

Sir  Jocelyn  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  delight,  and  Grimbald 
entered  the  cell. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

SHOWING  HOW  JUDGMENT  WAS  GIVEN  BY  KING  JAMES  IN  THE 
STAE-CHAMBEE,  IN  THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OF 
EXETEB  AGAINST  SIE  THOMAS  AND  LADY  LAKE. 


days  had  King  James  and  the  whole  of  the  Privy  Council 
been  sitting  within  the  Star-Chamber  ;  and  the  great  cause  that 
had  occupied  them  during  the  whole  of  that  time  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  little  remaining  for  his  majesty  to  do  in  it,  except  to 
pronounce  sentence. 

The  cause  to  which  James  and  his  councillors  had  lent  a 
hearing  so  long  and  patient,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  coun 
tess  of  Exeter  against  Sir  Thomas  Lake  and  his  lady.  Through 
out  it,  whether  prompted  or  not  as  to  the  course  he  pursued,  the 
monarch  displayed  great  sagacity  and  penetration.  Prior  to  the 
trial,  and  when  the  preliminary  statements  had  alone  been  laid 
before  him,  he  determined  personally  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and,  without  acquainting  any  one  with  his  design,  while  out 
hunting,  he  rode  over  to  the  earl  of  Exeter's  residence  at  Wim 
bledon  —  the  place,  it  will  be  recollected,  where  the  forged  con 
fession  was  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  the  countess  —  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  particular  chamber  indicated  by  Lady 
Lake  and  Sarah  Swarton  as  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  ife 
was  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  and  some  other  lords  high  in 
his  favour.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  chamber  was 
of  such  size,  and  the  lower  part  of  it,  where  Sarah  was  reported 
to  have  been  concealed,  was  so  distant  from  the  large  bay  window, 
that  any  conversation  held  there  must  have  been  inaudible  to  her  ; 
as  was  proved,  upon  experiment,  by  the  king  and  his  attendants. 
But  the  crowning  circumstance  was  the  discovery  made  by  James 
himself  —  for  his  courtiers  were  too  discreet  to  claim  any  share  in 
it  —  that  the  hangings  did  not  reach  within  two  feet  of  the  floor, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  screened  a  secret  witness  from 
view  ;  while  it  was  further  ascertained  that  the  arras  had  been 
entirely  undisturbed  for  several  years  On  making  this  discovery, 
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James  rubbed  his  hands  with  great  glee,  and  exclaimed — "  Aha ! 
my  Lady  Lake  and  her  handmaiden  may  forswear  themselves 
if  they  choose — but  they  will  not  convince  me.  Oaths  cannot 
confound  my  sight." 

This  asseveration  he  repeated  during  the  trial,  at  which  he 
proffered  his  own  testimony  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  and  indeed 
it  was  evident  from  the  first,  however  much  he  might  seek  to 
disguise  it,  that  he  was  strongly  biassed  towards  the  countess. 
Not  content,  however,  with  the  discovery  he  had  made  at  Wim 
bledon,  James  had  secretly  despatched  a  serjeant-at-arms  to  Rome, 
where  Lord  Koos  had  taken  up  his  residence  after  leaving  Eng 
land,  and  obtained  from  him  and  from  his  confidential  servant, 
Diego,  a  statement  incriminating  Lady  Lake,  and  denouncing  the 
confession  as  a  wicked  forgery.  Luke  Hatton,  moreover,  who  had 
gone  over,  as  already  intimated,  to  the  side  of  the  countess,  and 
who  took  care  to  hide  his  own  complicity  in  the  dark  affair,  and 
to  give  a  very  different  colour  to  his  conduct  from  what  really 
belonged  to  it — Luke  Hatton,  we  say,  became  a  most  important 
witness  against  the  Lakes,  and  it  was  said  to  be  owing  to  his 
crafty  insinuations  that  the  king  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting 
Wimbledon  as  before  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  were  many  irreconcilable  con 
tradictions,  and  the  notoriously-bad  character  of  Lord  Roos,  his 
cruel  treatment  of  his  wife,  and  his  passionate  devotion  to  the 
countess,  led  many  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  he  and  Lady  Exeter 
were  the  guilty  parties  they  were  represented.  Moreover,  by 
such  as  had  any  knowledge  of  the  man,  Luke  Hatton  was  not 
esteemed  a  credible  witness  ;  and  it  was  generally  thought  that 
his  testimony  ought  not  to  be  received  by  the  king,  or  accepted, 
only  with  the  greatest  caution. 

But  the  opinions  favourable  to  Lady  Lake  and  her  husband 
underwent  an  entire  change  in  the  early  part  of  the  trial,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  to  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  her 
parents,  Lady  Koos,  who  had  been  included  in  the  process  by 
the  countess,  made  a  confession,  wherein  she  admitted  that  the 
document  produced  by  her  mother  against  Lady  Exeter  was  fab 
ricated,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  said  to  be  connected  with 
it  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  signature  were  groundless  and 
imaginary.  The  unfortunate  lady's  motive  for  making  this  reve 
lation  was  the  desire  of  screening  her  husband ;  and  so  infatuated 
was  she  by  her  love  of  him,  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be  per 
suaded — by  the  artful  suggestions,  it  was  whispered,  of  Luke 
Hatton — that  this  would  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
reconciliation,  and  that  she  would  be  rewarded  for  her  devotion 
by  his  returning  regard.  If  such  was  her  belief,  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  She  never  beheld  him  again.  Lord  Eooa 
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died  abroad  soon  after  the  trial  took  place  ;  nor  did  his  ill-fated 
lady  long  survive  him. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  all  circumstances  were  adverse  to  the 
Lakes.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  her,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence,  true  or  false,  brought  against  her,  no  conces 
sion  could  be  obtained  from  Lady  Lake,  and  she  stoutly  protested 
her  innocence,  and  retaliated  in  most  forcible  terms  upon  her 
accusers.  She  gave  a  flat  contradiction  to  her  daughter,  and 
poured  terrible  maledictions  on  her  head,  ceasing  them  not  until 
silenced  by  command  of  the  king.  The  fearful  charges  brought 
by  her  ladyship  against  Luke  Hatton  produced  some  effect,  and 
were  listened  to ;  but,  as  they  could  only  be  substantiated  by 
herself  and  Sarah  Swarton,  they  fell  to  the  ground ;  since  here 
again  Lady  Eoos  refused  to  be  a  witness  against  her  husband. 

Unwilling  to  admit  his  wife's  criminality,  though  urged  by  the 
king  to  do  so  in  order  to  save  himself,  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was 
unable  to  make  a  successful  defence  ;  and  he  seemed  so  much 
bowed  down  by  afliiction  and  perplexity,  that  sympathy  was 
generally  felt  for  him.  Indeed,  his  dignified  deportment  and 
reserve  gave  him  some  claim  to  consideration. 

In  this  way  was  the  trial  brought  to  a  close,  after  five  days' 
duration. 

Now,  let  a  glance  be  cast  round  the  room  wherein  the  lords  of 
the  council  were  deliberating  upon  their  judgment. 

It  was  the  Star-Chamber. 

Situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  near 
the  river,  this  famous  room, — wherein  the  secret  councils  of  the 
kingdom  were  then  held,  and  had  been  held  during  many  pre 
vious  reigns, — was  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  ceiling 
than  for  size  or  splendour.  That  ceiling  was  of  oak,  richly 
carved  and  gilt,  and  disposed  in  squares,  in  the  midst  of  which 
were  roses,  portcullises,  pomegranates,  and  fleurs-de-lys.  Over 
the  door  leading  to  the  chamber  was  placed  a  star,  in  allusion  to 
its  name,  with  the  date  1602.  Its  walls  were  covered  with 
ancient  tapestry,  and  it  had  many  windows  looking  towards  the 
river,  and  filled  with  painted  glass. 

Though  it  would  appear  to  be  obvious  enough,  much  doubt 
has  been  entertained  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  this 
celebrated  court.  "  Some  think  it  so  called,"  writes  the  author 
of  a  learned  treatise  on  its  jurisdiction,  before  cited,  "  of  Crimen 
Stellionatus,  because  it  handleth  such  things  and  cases  as  are 
strange  and  unusual :  some  of  Stallen.  I  confess  I  am  in  that 
point  a  Platonist  in  opinion,  that  nomina  naturafiunt  potius  quam 
vaga  impositione.  And  so  I  doubt  not  but  Camera  Stellata  (for 
so  I  find  it  called  in  our  ancient  year-books)  is  most  aptly 
named  ;  not  because  the  Star-Chamber,  where  the  court  is 
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kept,  is  so  adorned  with  stars  gilded,  as  some  would  have  it — for 
surely  the  chamber  is  so  adorned  because  it  is  the  seal  of  that 
court,  et  denominatio,  being  a  prcestantiori  magis  dignum  trahit 
ad  se  minus  ;  and  it  was  so  fitly  called  because  the  stars  have  no 
light  but  what  is  cast  upon  them  from  the  sun  by  reflection, 
being  his  representative  body,  and,  as  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
say  when  he  sat  there  in  his  royal  person,  representation  must 
needs  cease  when  the  person  is  present.  So  in  the  presence  of 
his  great  majesty,  the  which  is  the  sun  of  honour  and  glory,  the 
shining  of  those  stars  is  put  out,  they  not  having  any  power  to 
pronounce  any  sentence  in  this  court — for  the  judgment  is  the 
king's  only  ;  but  by  way  of  advice  they  deliver  their  opinions, 
which  his  wisdom  alloweth  or  disalloweth,  increaseth  or  mo- 
derateth  at  his  royal  pleasure."  This  explanation,  which  seems 
rather  given  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  fulsome  compliment  to 
James,  in  whose  reign  the  treatise  in  question  was  written,  is 
scarcely  satisfactory ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  name 
originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the  roof  of  the  chamber  being 
embellished  with  gilded  stars.  We  are  told  in  Strype's  Stowe, 
that  the  Star-Chamber  was  "  so  called,  either  by  derivation  from 
the  old  English  word  Steoran,  which  signifieth  to  steer  or  rule,  as 
doth  the  pilot  of  a  ship ;  because  the  king  and  Council  did  sit 
here,  as  it  were,  at  the  stern,  and  did  govern  in  the  ship  of  the 
commonwealth.  Some  derive  it  from  Stellio,  which  signifies 
that  starry  and  subtle  beast  so  called.  From  which  cometh  the 
word  stellionatus,  that  signifieth  cosenage ;  because  that  crime 
was  chiefly  punishable  in  this  court  by  an  extraordinary  power, 
as  it  was  in  the  civil  law.  Or,  because  the  roof  of  this  court 
was  garnished  with  gilded  stars,  as  the  room  itself  was  starry,  or 
full  of  windows  and  lights.  In  which  respect  some  of  the  Latin 
records  name  it  Camera  Stellata  ;  the  French,  Chambre  des 
Etoiles  ;  and  the  English,  the  Starred  Chamber."  The  deriva 
tion  of  the  name,  we  repeat,  seems  to  us  sufficiently  simple  and 
obvious ;  but  as  it  has  been  matter  of  controversy,  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  circumstance. 

To  proceed.  In  a  chair  of  state,  elevated  above  the  table 
round  which  the  lords  of  the  council  were  gathered,  and  having 
a  canopy  over  it,  sat  the  king,  calmly  watching  them  as  they 
pursued  their  deliberations,  his  own  mind  being  completely  made 
up  as  to  the  sentence  he  should  pronounce, — and  ever  and  anon 
stealing  a  glance  at  Lady  Lake  and  her  husband,  who  were 
seated  behind  a  bar  that  crossed  the  room  below  the  council- 
table.  The  defendants  or  prisoners — for  such  in  effect  they 
were — were  under  the  guard  of  a  pursuivant  and  a  serjeant-at- 
arms.  A  little  behind  them  was  Sarah  Swarton ;  but  though 
faint  and  frightened,  and  scarcely  able  to  sustain  herself,  she  was 
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not  allowed  a  seat.  On  a  raised  bench,  at  the  side  sat  the  beautiful 
countess  of  Exeter,  radiant  with  smiles  and  triumph.  She  was 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  several  dames  of  high  rank  by 
whom  she  was  accompanied.  Amongst  the  judges  of  the  court 
were  the  lord  chancellor,  who  sat  immediately  under  the  king, 
with  his  mace  and  seal  before  him  ;  the  lord  treasurer  and  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  the  president  of  the  council ;  the 
judges ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  eight  bishopc  and 
other  prelates ;  and  all  the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  barons 
composing  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  number  of  forty.  Besides 
these,  there  were  present  Prince  Charles,  three  of  the  lieger 
ambassadors,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons.  Though, 
all  had  gone  against  her,  Lady  Lake's  spirit  was  still  undimi- 
nished,  and  she  eyed  the  council  imperiously ;  but  her  husband's 
regards  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  his  head  rested  upon 
his  breast. 

After  some  further  time  had  been  needlessly  consumed  by  the 
council  in  stating  their  opinions  to  the  king,  he  prepared  to 
deliver  judgment.  On  this  the  defendants  arose,  and  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  court  as  James  addressed  them. 

The  sentence  was  to  this  effect : — A  fine  of  upwards  of  £22,000 
was  imposed  upon  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  further  censure  of  impri 
sonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Lady  Lake 
was  to  be  imprisoned  with  him.  A  public  recognition  of  their 
offence,  for  reparation  of  the  countess's  injured  honour,  was  to 
be  made  by  them,  in  the  most  ample  manner  his  majesty  could 
devise.  Sarah  Swarton  was  adjudged  to  the  Fleet.  "  Thence," 
ran  the  sentence,  "  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  to  West 
minster,  and  afterwards  from  the  same  place  to  Cheapside.  At 
Cheapside  to  be  branded  with  F.  A.  (signifyingybfoe  accusation), 
one  letter  on  either  cheek.  To  do  public  penance  in  Saint 
Martin's  church.  To  be  detained  in  the  Fleet  till  they  do 
weary  of  her  ;  and  then  to  be  sent  to  Bridewell,  there  to  spend 
and  end  her  days." 

When  the  poor  handmaiden  heard  this  severe  sentence,  she 
uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  and  fell  down  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

Thereupon  the  delinquents  were  removed,  and  as  Lady  Lake 
withdrew,  a  look  passed  between  her  and  the  countess,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  the  latter,  made  her  turn  pale  and 
tremble. 

,  In  a  very  remarkable  letter,  subsequently  addressed  by  Lady 
Lake  to  her  successful  opponent  in  this  great  case,  she  said,— 
"  I  wish  my  submission  could  make  you  an  innocent  woman, 
and  wash  you  as  \vhite  as  a  swan ;  but  it  must  be  your  own  sub 
mission  unto  God,  and  many  prayers,  and  tears,  and  afflictions, 
which,  seeing  you  have  not  outwardly,  examine  your  heart,  and 
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think  on  times  past,  and  remember  what  I  have  -written  to  you 
heretofore.  The  same  I  do  now  again,  for  I  yet  nothing  doubt, 
but  that,  although  the  Lord  Koos  was  sent  away,  and  is  dead, 
yet  truth  lives."  The  truth,  however,  was  never  fully  brought 
to  light ;  and  that  justice  which  the  vindictive  lady  expected 
was  denied  her. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

THE     TWO     WAEEANTS. 

AT  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  James  was  observed  to  smile,  and 
Buckingham,  who  had  drawn  near  the  chair  of  state,  ventured 
to  inquire  what  it  was  that  entertained  his  majesty. 

"  Our  fancy  has  been  tickled  by  a  curious  conceit,"  answered 
the  king.  "  We  discern  a  singular  similitude  between  the  case 
we  hae  just  heard,  and  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents." 

"  How  so,  your  majesty  ?  "  asked  the  favourite. 

"As  thus,"  replied  James.  "Sir  Thomas  Lake  may  be 
likened  to  our  gude  Father  Adam,  wha  fell  into  sin  frae  listening 
to  the  beguilements  of  Eve — Mither  Eve  being  represented  by 
his  dochter,  my  Lady  Boos — and  ye  will  own  that  there  cannot 
be  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  wily  auld  serpent  than  we  find  in 
my  Lady  Lake." 

"  Excellent !"  cried  Buckingham,  joining  in  the  royal  laugh 
ter;  "but  before  your  majesty  quits  that  seat,  I  must  entreat 
you  to  perform  that  which  I  know  you  delight  in — an  act  of 
justice." 

"  Anither  act  of  justice,  ye  should  say,  my  lord,"  returned 
James,  in  a  tone  of  slight  rebuke ;  "  seeing  we  hae  just  de 
livered  a  maist  memorable  judgment  in  a  case  which  has  cost 
us  five  days  of  incessant  labour  and  anxious  consideration.  But 
what  is  it  ye  require  at  our  hands  ?  In  whose  behalf  are  we  to 
exercise  our  prerogative  ?  " 

"  In  that  of  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  my  gracious  liege," 
replied  Buckingham,  "  who  has  been  committed  to  the  Fleet  for 
contempt  of  this  high  and  honourable  Court,  and  can  only  be 
released  by  your  majesty's  warrant.  As  I  was  myself  present  on 
the  occasion  when  the  intemperate  expressions  laid  to  his  charge 
were  used,  I  can  affirm  that  he  was  goaded  on  by  his  enemies  to 
utter  them ;  and  that  in  his  calmer  moments  he  must  have 
regretted  his  rashness." 

"  Ye  shall  have  the  warrant,  my  lord,"  said  James,  with  a 
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smile.  "  And  it  does  ye  meikle  credit  to  have  made  the  request. 
The  punishment  Sir  Jocelyn  has  already  endured  is  amply  suffi 
cient  for  the  offence,  and  we  hae  nae  fears  of  its  being  repeated. 
A  single  visit  to  the  Fleet  is  eneuch  for  any  man.  But  in  respect 
to  Sir  Jocelyn,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  excellency  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar  has  quite  set  him  right  in  our  gude  opinion,  and 
has  satisfactorily  proved  to  us  that  the  spy  we  suspected  him  to 
be  was  anither  person,  wha  shall  be  nameless.  Ha !  here  comes 
the  count  himself,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  Spanish  ambassador 
approached.  "  Your  excellency  will  be  glad  to  hear,  after  the 
handsome  manner  you  have  spoken  of  him,  that  it  is  our  inten 
tion  to  restore  Sir  Jocelyn  to  the  favour  he  previously  enjoyed. 
My  lord  of  Buckingham  is  to  have  a  warrant  for  his  release 
from  the  Fleet,  and  we  shall  trust  to  see  him  soon  at  Court  as 
heretofore." 

"  While  your  majesty  is  in  this  gracious  mood,"  said  De  Gon 
domar,  bending  lowly,  "  suffer  me  to  prefer  a  request  respecting 
a  person  of  very  inferior  consequence  to  Sir  Jocelyn — but  one 
in  whom  I  nevertheless  take  an  interest — and  who  is  likewise  a 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet." 

"  And  ye  require  a  warrant  for  his  liberation — eh,  count  ?  " 

"  Your  majesty  has  said  it,"  replied  De  Gondomar,  again 
bending  lowly. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  his  offence?  "  demanded  the  king. 

"A  trifling  outrage  upon  myself,"  returned  the  ambassador; 
"  a  mere  nothing,  your  majesty." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  whom  you  mean.  You  refer  to  that  rascally 
apprentice,  Dick  Taverner,"  cried  James.  "  Call  ye  his  attack 
upon  you  a  trifling  outrage — a  mere  nothing,  count  ?  I  call  it 
a  riot*— almost  a  rebellion — to  assault  an  ambassador." 

"  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  content  to  overlook  it,"  said  De 
Gondomar ;  "  and,  in  sooth,  the  knaves  had  received  some 
provocation." 

"  Aweel,  since  your  excellency  is  disposed  to  view  it  in  that 
light,"  rejoined  James — "since  ye  display  such  generosity 
towards  your  enemies,  far  be  it  from  us  to  oppose  your  wishes. 
j  The  order  for  the  'prentice's  release  shall  be  made  out  at  the 
same  time  as  Sir  Jocelyn's.  My  lord  of  Buckingham  will  give 
orders  to  that  effect  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  we  will  attach 
I  our  sign  manual  to  the  warrants.  And  now — have  ye  not  done  ?  " 
Ihe  continued,  observing  that  Buckingham  still  lingered.  "  Have 
|ye  any  mair  requests  to  prefer  ?  " 

"  I  had  some  request  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  prinefc,  my 
liege,"  replied  the  marquis  ;  "  but  his  highness,  I  perceive,  is 
about  to  speak  to  you  himself." 

As  he  said  this,  Prince  Charles,  who  had  occiw'v*1  ~  seat  among 
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the  council,  drew  near,  and,  stepping  upon  the  elevation  on 
which  the  chair  of  state  was  placed,  so  as  to  bring  himself  on  a 
level  with  his  royal  father,  made  a  long  and  apparently  important 
communication  to  him  in  a  very  low  tone.  James  listened  to 
what  was  said  by  his  son  with  great  attention,  and  seemed  much 
surprised  and  indignant  at  the  circumstances,  whatever  they 
were,  related  to  him.  Ever  and  anon  he  could  not  repress  a 
great  oath,  and,  but  for  the  entreaties  of  Charles,  would  have 
given  vent  to  an  explosion  of  choler,  which  must  have  betrayed 
the  secret  reposed  to  his  keeping.  Calming  himself,  however, 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  at  length  said,  in  a  low  tone — "  We  con 
fide  the  matter  to  you,  since  you  desire  it,  for  we  are  assured 
our  dear  son  will  act  worthily  and  well  as  our  representative. 
Ye  shall  be  clothed  with  our  authority,  and  have  power  to 
punish  these  henious  offenders  as  ye  see  fit.  We  will  confirm 
your  judgments,  whatever  they  be,  and  sae  will  our  Preevy 
Council." 

"  I  must  have  power  to  pardon,  as  well  as  to  punish,  my 
gracious  liege,"  said  Charles. 

"  Ye  shall  hae  baith,"  answered  the  king ;  "  but  the  distinc 
tion  is  needless,  since  the  ane  is  comprehended  in  the  ither.  Ye 
shall  have  our  ain  seal,  and  act  as  if  ye  were  king  yersel' — as  ye 
will  be  ane  of  these  days.  Will  that  content  ye  F  " 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Charles,  gratefully  kissing  his  royal 
father's  hand.  And,  descending  from  the  platform,  he  proceeded 
to  join  Buckingham  and  De  Gondomar,  with  whom  he  held  a 
brief  whispered  conference. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  warrants  were  made  out,  and  received  the 
royal  signature ;  after  which  James  quitted  the  court,  and  the 
council  broke  up. 

The  warrants  having  been  delivered  by  the  clerk  to  Buck 
ingham,  were  entrusted  by  the  latter  to  Luke  Hatton,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  outer  gallery ;  and,  after 
the  latter  had  received  some  directions  respecting  them  from  the 
marquis,  he  hastened  away. 

As  he  passed  through  New  Palace  Yard,  Luke  Hatton  encoun 
tered  a  tall  man  mufiled  in  a  long  black  cloak.  A  few  words  were 
exchanged  between  them,  and  the  information  gained  by  the 
individual  in  the  cloak  seemed  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him. 
So  he  went  his  way,  while  Luke  Hatton  repaired  to  the  Fleet 
Prison. 

There  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  ward  wherein  Sir  Jocelyn 
was  confined,  and  announced  to  him  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
restoration  to  freedom.  By  this  time  Sir  Jocelyn  was  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  jailer 
during  his  struggle  with  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  so  that  there  was 
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no  obstacle  to  his  removal,  and  his  natural  wish  was  to  quit  the 
prison  at  once ;  but  such  cogent  reasons  were  assigned  by  Luke 
Hatton  for  his  remaining  there  for  another  day,  that  he  could 
not  but  acquiesce  in  them.  Indeed,  when  all  the  circumstances 
were  explained  to  him,  as  they  were  by  the  apothecary,  he  could 
not  but  approve  of  the  plan,  which,  it  appeared,  was  about  to  bt- 
acted  upon  the  next  day  for  the  punishment  of  his  enemies ; 
and  it  then  became  evident  why  Sir  Giles  should  not  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  release,  which  must  be  the  case  if  the  warrant 
were  immediately  acted  upon.  Neither  the  deputy-warden,  nor 
the  jailer — both  of  whom,  as  he  knew,  were  the  extortioner's 
creatures — were  to  be  informed  of  it  till  the  last  moment.  Certain 
disclosures  respecting  Clement  Lanyere,  which  were  made  by 
Luke  Hattoa  to  the  young  knight,  affected  him  very  deeply,  and 
plunged  him  for  a  long  time  in  painful  thought. 

Quitting  the  cell  of  the  more  important  prisoner,  Luke  Hatton 
proceeded  to  that  of  the  apprentice,  whom  he  acquainted  with 
his  good  fortune,  holding  out  to  him  certain  prospects  of  future 
happiness,  which  drove  poor  Dick  nearly  distracted.  At  the 
suggestion  of  his  new  friend,  the  'prentice  wrote  a  letter  to 
Gillian  Greenford,  conjuring  her,  by  the  love  she  bore  him,  and 
by  their  joint  hopes  of  a  speedy  union,  implicitly  to  comply  with 
the  directions  of  the  bearer  of  the  note — whatever  they  might 
be :  and,  armed  with  this,  Luke  Hatton  quitted  the  Fleet,  «nd. 
procuring  a  horse,  rode  off,  at  a  rapid  pace,  to  Tottenham. 


CHAPTER     LVIII. 

THE   S1LVEE   COFFEE. 

WITHIN  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  vast  and  gloomy  mansion,  it  has 
i  been  said,  there  were  certain  rooms  which,  from  their  size  and 
splendour,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  habitation . 
Never  used, — except  on  extraordinary  occasions,   when  their 
owner  gave  a  grand  entertainment  with  some  ulterior  object, — 
[these  apartments,  notwithstanding  their  magnificence,  partook 
lin  some  degree  of  the  chilling  and  inhospitable  character  of  the 
Ihouse.     Even  when  brilliantly  lighted  up,  they  wanted  warmth 
land  comfort ;  and  though  the  banquets  given  within  them  were 
[sumptuous  and  profuse,  and  the  wine  flowed  without  stint,  the 
[guests  went  away  dissatisfied,  and  railing  against  their  ostenta 
tious  host.     Thus,  though  the  stone  walls  were  hung  with  rich 
tapestry,  the  dust  had  gathered  thickly  upon  its  folds,  while 
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portions  of  the  rugged  masonry  were  revealed  to  view.  The 
furniture  was  massive,  but  cumbrous  and  ill-assorted ;  and  the 
gilded  ceiling  and  Venetian  mirrors,  from  want  of  care,  had 
become  tarnished  and  dim. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  these  apartments  were  assigned 
to  Aveline,  when  she  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  extortioner's 
habitation,  as  before  narrated.  Allowed  to  range  within  them  at 
pleasure,  she  was  kept  strictly  within  their  limits.     The  doors 
were  constantly  guarded  by  one  or  other  of  the  myrmidons ;  and 
any  communication  with  the  external  world  was  impossible,  > 
because  the  windows  were  partially  grated,  and  looked  into  a  I 
court-yard.  Beyond  this,  she  was  subjected  to  no  restraint ;  and 
her  own  attendants,  Dame  Sherborne  and  old  Anthony  Rocke, 
were  suffered  to  remain  with  her. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  exposure  to  the  annoyance  of  frequent 
visits  from  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  and  her  anxiety  about  Sir 
Jocelyn,  Aveline  would  not  have  found  her  confinement  so  in 
tolerable.  But  the  enamoured  old  usurer  persecuted  her  at  all 
hours,  and  she  could  never  be  free  from  the  intrusion,  since  the 
doors  could  not  be  shut  against  him.  Sometimes,  he  came 
accompanied  by  his  partner,  though  more  frequently  alone,  but 
ever  with  the  same  purpose, — namely,  that  of  protesting  the 
violence  of  his  passion,  and  seeking  to  soften  her  obduracy.  As 
may  be  well  supposed,  his  pleadings,  however  urged,  were 
wholly  ineffectual,  and  excited  no  other  feelings,  except  those  of 
detestation,  in  her  bosom.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
endure  for  ever ;  and  her  only  hope  was,  that  finding  all  his 
efforts  to  move  her  fruitless,  he  would  in  tune  desist  from  them. 
Not  that  she  was  without  other  fearful  apprehensions,  which 
were  shared  by  her  attendants. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  thus  passed  by,  when,  one  day,  during 
which  she  had  seen  nothing  of  her  tormentor,  and  was  rejoicing 
at  the  circumstance,  the  repast  usually  served  at  noon  was 
brought  in  by  a  fresh  serving-man.  Something  in  this  person's 
manner,  and  in  the  meaning  glance  he  fixed  upon  her,  attracted 
her  attention;  otherwise,  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  unpre 
possessing  appearance.  She  addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  but 
he  made  no  reply,  and  became  suddenly  as  reserved  as  his 
predecessor  had  been.  This  deportment,  however,  it  presently 
appeared,  was  only  assumed.  While  placing  a  flask  of  wine  on 
the  table,  the  man  said  in  a  low  tone, — "  I  am  a  friend  of  Sir 
Jocelyn.  Constrain  yourself,  or  you  will  betray  me.  Sir  Francis 
is  watching  us  from  an  eyelet-hole  in  the  door.  Drink  of  this," 
he  added,  pouring  wine  into  a  goblet. 

"Is  it  medicated?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper,  regarding 
ar.xiouslv. 
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"  It  is  supposed  to  be  so,"  lie  answered,  with  a  scarcely  per 
ceptible  smile.  "  Drink,  I  say.     If  you  do  not,  you  will  mar  my 
I  project.     'Tis  well !  "  he  added,  as  she  raised  the  goblet  to  her 
j  lips.     "  A  few  words  must  explain  my  design.     Sir  Francis  will 
fancy  you  have  swallowed  a  love-potion.    Take'care  not  to  un- 
|  deceive  him,  for  on  that  belief  rests  your  safety.    When  he 
|  presents  himself,  as  he  will  do  shortly,  do  not  repulse  him  as 
I  heretofore.     Smile  on  him  as  kindly  as  you  can ;  and  though  the 
i  task  of  duping  him  may  be  difficult  and  distasteful  to  you,  shrink 
not  from  it.     The  necessity  of  the  case  justifies  the  deception. 
If  he  presses  his  suit,  no  longer  refuse  him  your  hand." 
"  I  cannot  do  it,"  murmured  Aveline,  with  a  shudder. 
"You  must,"  rejoined  Luke  Hatton — for  it  was  he — "or 
incur  worse  dangers.     Provoked  by  your  resistance,  Sir  Francis 
has  lost  all  patience,   and    is   determined  to   accomplish  his 
purpose.     Knowing  my  skill  as  a  brewer  of  philters,  he  has 
applied  to  me,  and  I  have  promised  him  aid.    But  have  no  fear. 
Though  employed  by  him,  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  will  effect 
your  deliverance — ay,  and  avenge  you  upon  your  persecutors  at 
the  same  time — if  you  follow  my  instructions  exactly.    Raise 
the  goblet  to  your  lips  again.     Quaff  its  contents  without  appre 
hension — they  are  perfectly  harmless.     Force  smiles  to  your 
features — give  tenderness  to  your  tones,  and  softness  to  your 
glances — and  all  will  be  won." 

And  with  a  grin,  which,  though  intended  to  encourage  her, 
somewhat  alarmed  Aveline,  he  took  up  the  flask  of  wine  and 
departed. 

As  her  singular  adviser  had  predicted,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  old  usurer  made  his  appearance,  evidently  full  of  eagerness 
to  ascertain  whether  any  change  had  been  wrought  in  her  dis 
position  towards  him  by  the  wonder-working  draught.  Dissem 
bling  her  aversion  as  well  as  she  could,  and  assuming  looks  very 
foreign  to  her  feelings,  she  easily  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
that  the  philter  had  taken  effect,  and  that  all  obstacles  to  his 
happiness  were  removed.  Transported  with  rapture,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  besought  her  to  crown  his  felicity  by  consenting 
to  their  union  on  the  following  day.  Bewildered  by  the  various 
emotions,  yet  still  managing  to  play  her  part,  she  returned  an 
answer,  which  he  construed  into  an  affirmative ;  and  now  quite 
beside  himself  with  delight,  the  amorous  old  dotard  left  her. 

The  alteration  in  Aveline's  manner  and  deportment  towards 
her  persecutor  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  her  attendants,  and 
greatly  perplexed  them.  Dame  Sherborne  ventured  to  remon 
strate  with  her,  hoping  she  could  not  be  in  earnest ;  and  old 
Anthony  Eocke  bluntly  told  her  he  would  rather  see  her  in  the 
[grave  tmm  the  bride  of  such  a  hoary  reprobate  as  Sir  Francis. 
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Aware  that  her  actions  were  watched,  Aveline  thought  it  best  to 
dissemble,  even  with  her  attendants  ;  and  they  were  both  con 
vinced  she  was  either  bewitched  or  had  lost  her  senses  ;  and  in. 
Cither  ease  bitterly  deplored  her  fate. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Aveline  herself  was  without 
much  secret  misgiving,  however  skilfully  and  courageously  she 
might  acfc  her  part.  The  appearance  of  L'uke  Hatton,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  remarked,  was  calculated  to  inspire  distrust  in 
all  brought  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  with  no  other  proofs  of  his 
sincerity  except  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  circumstances,  ,• 
she  might  well  entertain  suspicion  of  him.     While  professing 
devotion,  he  might  intend  to  betray  her.  In  that  event,  if  driven 
to  extremity,  she  resolved  to  liberate  herself  by  the  only  means  | 
that  would  then  be  left  her. 

In  the  evening,  Luke  Hatton  paid  her  a  second  visit ;  and  on 
this  occasion  comported  himself  with  as  much  caution  as  at  first. 
He  applauded  her  conduct  towards  Sir  Francis,  whom  he  stated 
to  be  most  effectually  duped,  and  counselled  her  to  persevere  in. 
the  same  course,  adding,  with  his  customary  sardonic  grin,  that 
grand  preparations  were  making  for  the  wedding-feast,  but 
thonght  the  cook's  labours  likely  to  be  thrown  away. 

Next  day,  Aveline  found  all  her  counsellor  had  told  her  was 
correct.  Several  of  the  rooms,  hitherto  thrown  open  to  her — in 
especial  the  great  banqueting  chamber — were  now  closed ;  and- 
it  was  evident  from  the  sounds  that  reached  her  ear — footsteps 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  loud  impatient  voices,  and  noises  occa 
sioned  by  the  removal  of  furniture,  and  the  placing  of  chairs 
and  tables,  together  with  the  clatter  of  plates  and  dishes — that 
preparations  for  a  festival  were  going  on  actively  within  them. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  consternation  and  distress  exhibited  by 
Dame  Sherborne  and  old  Anthony  Rocke ;  but  faithful  to  her 
scheme,  Aveline  (however  she  desired  it)  did  not  relieve  their 
anxiety. 

At  noon,  Luke  Hatton  came  again.  He  seemed  in  great  glee  j 
and  informed  her  that  all  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be 
desired.  He  counselled  her  to  make  two  requests  of  Sir  Francis. 
First,  that  he  should  endow  her  with  ten  thousand  marks,  to  be 
delivered  to  her  before  the  nuptials  ;  secondly,  that  she  should 
be  permitted  to  shroud  her  features  and  person  in  a  veil  during 
(he  marriage  ceremony.  Without  inquiring  the  meaning  of 
these  requests,  which,  indeed,  she  partly  conjectured,  Aveline 
promised  ready  compliance ;  and  her  adviser  left  her,  but  not 
t  ill  he  had  once  more  proffered  her  the  supposed  philter,  and 
caused  her  to  place  the  cup  containing  it  to  her  lips. 

Ere  long,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis,  arrayed  like  a 
Lridegroom,  in  doublet  and  hose  of  white  satin,  thickly  laid 
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with  silver  lace,  and  a  short  French  mantle  of  sky-blue  velvet, 
branched  with  silver  flowers,  white  roses  in  his  shoes,  and 
drooping  white  plumes,  arranged  a  VEspagnolle,  in  his  hat. 
Besides  this,  he  was  trimmed,  curled,  oiled,  and  would  have 
got  himself  ground  young  again,  had  such  a  process  been 
practicable. 

But  though  he  could  not  effect  this,  he  did  the  next  thing  to 
it,  and  employed  all  the  restoratives  suggested  by  Luke  Hatton. 
He  bathed  in  milk,  breakfasted  on  snail-broth,  and  swallowed 
a  strange  potion  prepared  for  him  by  the  apothecary,  which  the 
latter  affirmed  would  make  a  new  man  of  him,  and  renovate  all 
his  youthful  ardour.  It  certainly  had  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect;  and  when  he  presented  himself  before  Aveline,  his 
gestures  were  so  extravagant,  and  his  looks  so  wild  and  un 
pleasant,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  repressed  a 
scream.  His  cheeks  were  flushed,  as  if  with  fever,  and  his  eyes 
dilated  and  burning  with  unnatural  lustre.  He  spoke  almost 
incoherently,  tossing  his  arms  about,  and  performing  the  antics 
of  a  madman.  The  philter,  it  was  clear,  had  been  given  him, 
and  he  was  now  under  its  influence. 

Amid  all  this  strange  frenzy,  so  alarming  to  Aveline,  he  dwelt 
upon  nothing  but  his  inextinguishable  passion,  and  never  for  a 
moment  withdrew  his  fevered  gaze  from  her.  He  told  her  he 
would  be  her  slave  for  life,  proud  to  wear  her  chains  ;  and  that 
she  should  be  absolute  mistress  of  his  house  and  all  his  pos 
sessions.  On  this  she  mustered  up  resolution  to  prefer  the  re 
quests  she  had  been  counselled  to  make;  and  Sir  Francis,  who 
was  in  no  mood  to  refuse  her  anything,  at  once  acceded  to  them. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  the  veil — said  it  was  a  delicate 
fancy,  and  quite  charmed  him ;  but  as  to  the  ten  thousand 
marks,  they  were  utterly  unworthy  of  her  acceptance,  and  she 
should  have  thrice  the  amount  delivered  to  her  in  a  silver  coffer 
before  the  ceremony.  With  these,  and  a  great  many  other  pro 
fessions,  he  released  her  from  his  presence,  which  had  become 
well-nigh  insupportable. 

After  a  while,  a  magnificent  bridal-bress  of  white  satin,  richly 
trimmed  with  lace,  together  with  a  thick  white  veil  of  the  largest 
size,  calculated  to  envelope  her  whole  person,  were  brought  her 
by  a  young  damsel,  who  told  her  she  was  engaged  to  serve  her 
as  tire-woman ;  adding,  that  "  she  hoped  she  would  be  able  to 
satisfy  her  ladyship,  as  she  had  already  served  the  countess  of 
Exeter  in  that  capacity." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  '  ladyship,'  child  ?  "  said  Aveline, 
without  looking  at  her.  "  I  have  no  right  to  any  such 
title." 

"  But  you  soon  will  have,"  replied  the  young  tire-woman ; 
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"  as  the  bride  of  Sir  Francis,  you  must  needs  be  my  Lady 
Mitchell." 

Checking  the  rejoinder  that  rose  to  her  lips,  Aveline  cast  her 
eyes,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  speaker ;  and  then,  to  her  great 
surprise,  perceived  it  to  be  her  village  acquaintance,  Gillian 
Greenford.  A  significant  glance  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
pretty  damsel  impressed  her  with  the  necessity  of  caution,  and 
seemed  to  intimate  that  Gillian  herself  was  likewise  in  the  plot. 
And  so  it  presently  appeared  she  was ;  for  when  the  damsel  had 
an  opportunity  of  talking  quite  in  private  to  her  new  mistress, 
she  informed  her  of  the  real  motive  of  her  coming  there. 

"  I  am  engaged,  by  one  who  wishes  you  well,  to  take  your 
place,  sweet  Mistress  Aveline,  and  to  be  married  in  your  stead 
to  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,"  she  said. 

"  And  have  you  really  consented  to  such  an  arrangement  ?  " 
rejoined  Aveline.  "  Is  it  possible  you  can  sacrifice  yourself 
thus  ?  " 

"I  am  not  to  be  sacrificed,"  returned  the  damsel,  quickly. 
"  If  it  were  so,  I  would  never  have  agreed  to  the  scheme.  But 
I  am  told  that  I  shall  get  a  fortune,  and " 

"  Oh,  then  the  ten  thousand  marks  are  for  you  !"  interrupted 
the  other.  "  I  now  see  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  plan. 
But  what  else  do  you  hope  to  accomplish?" 

"The  deliverance  of  my  unfortunate  lover,  Dick  Taverner, 
from  the  Fleet,"  she  answered. 

"  But  how  is  your  marrying  this  wicked  old  usurer  to  effect 
your  object?"  inquired  Aveline.  "You  may  save  me  by  the 
proposed  stratagem  ;  but  you  will  destroy  your  own  happiness, 
and  all  your  lover's  hopes." 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not,"  replied  Gillian,  hastily  ;  "  I  can't  tell 
how  it's  to  be  managed,  but  I  am  quite  sure  no  harm  will 
happen  to  me,  and  that  Dick's  restoration  to  liberty  will  be  the 
reward  of  the  service — if  such  it  may  be  called — that  I  am  about 
to  render  you.  He  wrote  to  me  so  himself." 

"  At  least,  tell  me  by  whom  you  are  engaged,  and  I  can  then 
judge  of  the  probability  of  the  rest  happening  in  the  way  you 
anticipate." 

Do  not  question  me  further,  sweet  mistress,"  replied  the 
damsel,  "  for  I  am  bound  to  secrecy.  But  this  much  I  may 
declare — I  am  the  agent  of  one,  who,  for  some  purposes  of  his 
own — be  they  what  they  may — is  determined  to  counteract  aU 
Sir  Francis's  vile  machinations  against  you,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
partner,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  against  your  lover,  Sir  Jocelyn 
Mounchensey.  Ah !  you  understand  me  now,  I  perceive,  sweet 
mistress  !  You  have  been  guarded  by  this  unseen  but  watchful 
friend,  during  the  whole  of  your  confinement  in  this  dreadful 
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habitation  ;  and  lie  has  kept  an  equal  watch  over  your  lover  in 
the  Fleet." 

"  What !  Is  Sir  Jocelyn  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  ?  "  exclaimed 
Aveline.  "  I  knew  it  not ! " 

"  He  is ;  but  the  period  of  his  deliverance  approaches,"  replied 
Gillian.  "  The  secret  friend  I  spoke  of  has  bided  his  time,  and 
the  hour  is  at  hand  when  full  measure  of  revenge  will  be  dealt 
upon  those  two  wicked  oppressors.  He  has  long  worked  towards 
it ;  and  I  myself  am  to  be  an  humble  instrument  towards  the 
great  end." 

"  You  astonish  me!"  cried  Aveline,  greatly  surprised  at  the 
change  in  the  damsel's  manner,  as  well  as  by  what  she  said. 

"  Do  not  perplex  yourself,  fair  mistress,"  pursued  Gillian. 
"  All  will  be  speedily  made  known  to  you.  But  now,  no  more 
time  must  be  lost,  and  we  must  each  assume  the  character  we 
have  to  enact.  As  I  am  to  be  the  bride,  and  you  the  tire 
woman,  you  must  condescend  to  aid  me  in  putting  on  these 
rich  robes,  and  then  disguise  yourself  in  my  rustic  attire.  We  are 
both  pretty  nearly  of  a  size,  so  there  is  little  risk  of  detection  in 
that  particular  ;  and  if  you  can  but  conceal  your  features  for  a 
short  while,  on  Sir  Francis's  entrance,  the  trick  will  never  be 
discovered.  All  the  rest  has  been  arranged ;  and  I  am  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  be  played  as  they  direct. 
Bless  us !  how  beautiful  this  dress  is,  to  be  sure  ! — what  satin ! 
— and  what  lace!  The  countess  of  Exeter  has  just  such 
another.  Have  you  heard  that  her  ladyship  has  gained  her 
cause  against  those  wicked  Lakes,  who  conspired  against  her  r 
But  what  am  I  saying — when  I  know  you  cannot  have  heard  of 
it !  Well,  then,  it  occupied  five  days  in  the  Star-Chamber  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady  are  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Sarah 
Swarton  to  the  Fleet.  Poor  creature  !  she  is  to  be  whipped  and 
branded,  and  to  do  penance  in  Saint  Martin's  church.  Dreadful ! 
but  I  wont  think  of  it.  I  wonder  how  this  dress  will  become 
me  !  How  astounded  Dick  Taverner  would  be,  if  he  could  only 
see  me  in  it !  Mayhap  he  will — there's  no  saying.  And  now, 
fair  mistress,  may  I  crave  your  aid  ?" 

While  Gillian  was  thus  running  on,  she  had  partially  disrobed 
herself,  and  very  soon  afterwards  was  decked  out  in  the  rich 
attire,  the  effect  of  which  upon  her  own  person  she  was  so 
desirous  of  ascertaining.  When  her  toilet  was  complete,  she 
could  not  help  running  up  to  a  mirror,  and  on  seeing  the  reflec 
tion  of  her  well-formed  figure  now  displayed  to  unwonted 
advantage,  she  clapped  her  hands  and  criedj  out  with  girlish 
delight. 

Allowing  her  to  gratify  her  feelings  of  vanity  by  the  con 
templation  of  her  pretty  person  for  a  few  minutes,  Aveline  felt 
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it  necessary  to  recall  her  to  her  situation,  and  her  own  trans 
formation  into  the  tire-woman  was  speedily  effected, — Gillian's 
dress  fitting  her  exactly.  The  light-hearted  damsel  was  quite 
as  much  pleased  with  this  change  as  with  the  other — and  vowed 
that  Aveline  looked  far  better  in  the  rustic  gown  than  she  her 
self  did  in  the  silken  attire. 

But  time  pressed ;  and  as  Sir  Francis  might  surprise  them, 
they  hastened  to  complete  their  arrangements.  Gillian's  comely 
features,  as  well  as  her  sumptuous  robe,  had  to  be  obscured  by 
the  envious  veil ;  and  as  it  was  thrown  over  her,  she  could  not 
help  heaving  a  sigh.  Aveline  then  put  on  the  muffler  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  country  damsel,  and  their  disguises  were 
complete. 

Not  a  minute  too  soon.  At  this  juncture  a  tap  was  heard  at 
a  door  communicating  with  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  the 
voice  of  the  old  usurer  was  heard  inquiring  whether  his  bride 
was  ready.  An  answer  in  the  affirmative  was  given  by  Aveline, 
and,  with  a  throbbing  heart  and  faltering  steps,  Gillian  prepared 
to  obey  the  summons. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  mustering  up  all  her  resolu 
tion,  she  passed  through  it.  Both  Sir  Francis  and  his  partner 
were  waiting  to  receive  her.  The  latter  was  richly  attired,  but 
had  not  changed  the  sombre  hue  of  his  habiliments,  even  for  the 
anticipated  ceremonial,  being  clad,  as  usual,  in  black.  In  this 
respect  he  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  gay  apparel  of  the 
antiquated  bridegroom,  as  well  as  by  the  calmness  of  his  deport 
ment  and  the  stern  gravity  of  his  looks.  Behind  them  stood 
Luke  Hatton,  bearing  a  heavy  silver  coffer  of  antique  workman 
ship. 

"  What  means  this  veil?  "  cried  Sir  Giles,  gazing  auspiciously 
at  Gillian,  as  she  emerged  from  the  inner  room,  followed  cau 
tiously  by  Aveline,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  muffler.  "Why  are 
the  bride's  features  thus  hidden  P  " 

"  A  mere  whim,  Sir  Giles — a  pleasant  fancy,"  replied  the  old 
usurer.  "  But  she  must  have  her  way.  I  mean  to  indulge  her 
in  everything." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  rejoined  the  extortioner.  "  Make  her  feel 
you  will  be  her  master.  Bid  her  take  it  off." 

"  On  no  account  whatever,  Sir  Giles.  I  have  only  won  her 
by  submission,  and  shall  I  spoil  all  at  the  last  moment  by 
opposing  her  inclinations  ?  Of  a  truth  not." 

"  Who  is  the  maiden  with  her  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Giles,  scru 
tinising  Aveline  with  a  keen  glance.  "  Why  does  she  wear  a 
muffler  ?  Is  that  a  whim  likewise  ?  " 

"  Perchance  it  is,"  replied  Sir  Francis ;  "  but  I  have  given  no 
consent  to  it.  She  is  only  the  tire- woman." 
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"  Come,  mistress,  unmuffle.  Let  us  see  your  face,"  cried  Sir 
Giles,  striding  towards  the  terrified  maiden,  who  thought  dis 
covery  was  now  inevitable. 

But  Luke  Hatton  interposed  to  save  her. 

"  Prevent  this  rudeness,"  he  whispered,  plucking  Sir  Francis's 
cloak.  "  Prevent  it  instantly.  If  her  whim  be  thwarted,  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  Desist,  Sir  Giles — desist,  I  pray  you  !  "  cried  tlie  old  usurer, 
in  alarm.  "  It  is  my  bride's  wish  that  her  attendant  be  not 
interfered  with — and  mine  too." 

"Well,  be  it  as  you  will,"  replied  the  extortioner,  testily. 
"  But  I  would  not  permit  the  impertinence  were  I  in  your  case. 
The  bride  must  raise  her  veil  when  she  stands  before  the  priest." 

"  She  shall  do  as  she  pleases,"  replied  Sir  Francis,  gallantly. 
"  If  she  desires  to  hide  her  blushes,  I  will  not  put  any  compulsion 
upon  her  to  disclose  them.  Come,  fair  mistress,"  he  added, 
taking  the  trembling  hand  of  the  veiled  maiden,  "the  priest 
awaits  us  in  the  further  chamber,  where  the  ceremony  is  to  take 
place,  and  where  several  of  the  noble  and  illustrious  guests  who 
have  consented  to  grace  our  nuptials  are  already  assembled. 
Some  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  the  land  will  be 
present  —  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  perhaps  Prince 
Charles  himself.  His  excellency  the  Spanish  ambassador  has 
promised  to  come.  Let  us  on,  then.  Yet,  ere  we  proceed 
further,  I  have  to  request  your  acceptance  of  that  silver  coffer. 
The  thirty  thousand  marks  within  it  constitute  your  dowry." 

As  he  spoke,  Luke  Hatton  advanced,  and  holding  the  coffer 
towards  the  veiled  damsel,  so  that  she  could  touch  it  said — 
"  Place  your  hand  upon  this  silver  box,  and  take  possession  of  it, 
fair  mistress.  I  am  a  witness  that  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  has  freely 
bestowed  it,  with  its  contents,  upon  you.  It  will  remain  in  my 
custody  till  you  require  me  to  deliver  it  up  to  you." 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

HOW  THE   MAEEIAGE   WAS   INTERRUPTED. 

AFTEB  the  presentation  of  the  silver  casket,  as  before  described, 
the  whole  of  the  bridal  party,  with  the  exception  of  Aveline,  who 
contrived  to  remain  behind,  passed  on  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
where  the  priest  was  understood  to  be  in  waiting  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

Apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  which  must 
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inevitably  be  soou  made,  Aveline  would  have  flown  back  to  her 
own  room,  but  was  deterred,  from  the  strange  noises  and  con 
fusion  she  heard  within  it.  Uncertain  how  to  act,  she  at  last 
resolved  upon  attempting  an  escape  from  the  house,  and  was 
hurrying  forward,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  corridor  unper- 
ceived,  but  the  sound  of  voices  outside  again  drove  her  back ; 
and  in  this  new  dilemma  she  had  nothing  left  but  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  tapestry  covering  the  walls,  which  being  for 
tunately  loose,  and  hanging  upon  the  ground,  effectually  concealed 
her. 

Scarcely  was  she  screened  from  observation  in  this  manner, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  crowd  of  young  gallants 
— evidently,  from  their  bearing  and  the  richness  of  their  attire, 
of  high  rank — entered  the  apartment.  Without  exposing  her 
self,  Aveline  was  enabled,  through  the  folds  of  the  tapestry,  to 
command  a  view  of  what  was  going  forward.  The  youthful 
nobles — for  such  they  were — who  had  just  come  in,  were  laugh 
ing  loudly,  and  their  jests  were  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
usurer,  whose  marriage  they  had  been  invited  to  attend. 

After  looking  round  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one 
to  direct  them  whither  to  go,  the  foremost  of  them  clapped  his 
hands,  whereupon  the  thick  curtains  which,  in  lieu  of  a  door, 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  other  room,  were  drawn  aside,  and 
disclosed  a  group  of  persons  collected  together  within  that 
chamber.  In  the  midst  of  them  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
— the  former  still  enveloped  in  her  veil  —  together  with  the 
priest  and  his  assistant.  At  this  sight,  the  band  of  youthful 
nobles  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  rushed  tumultuously 
forward,  while  the  curtains,  dropping  to  their  place,  closed  upon 
the  scene. 

Presently  the  outer  door  again  opened,  and  this  time  to  admit 
three  persons,  all  of  whom  were  magnificently  dressed,  and 
apparently  of  yet  higher  rank  than  those  who  had  preceded  them. 
As  they  were  masked,  their  features  could  not  be  discerned ; 
but  they  were  all  distinguished  by  rare  personal  grace.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  was  remarkable  for  symmetry  of  figure,  and  his 
finely-proportioned  limbs  were  arrayed  in  habiliments  of  the 
most  splendid  material,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
and  richly  embroidered.  Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  hold  the  chief 
place  among  them  ;  that  by  common  consent,  seemed  accorded 
to  a  young  man  clad  in  black  velvet,  who,  by  the  majesty  of  his 
deportment  and  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  appeared  to  exercise 
a  certain  sway  over  his  companions,  and  to  be  treated  by  them, 
when  he  spoke,  with  marked  respect.  The  third  individual  was 
habited  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  of  murrey-velvet,  lined  with  cloth-of- 
silver,  branched  with  murrey-flowers,  and  wore  a  chain  of  gold, 
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richly  set  with  precious  stones,  round  his  neck,  from  which 
depended  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

There  was  something  in  the  presence  of  these  three  important 
personages  that  gave  Aveline  a  feeling  of  security,  such  as  she 
had  not  experienced  since  her  forcible  detention  by  the  two 
extortioners,  and  she  almost  felt  inclined  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  of  them,  and 
solicit  his  protection.  But  before  she  could  execute  her  half- 
formed  design,  the  party  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
nuptial-chamber ;  and  the  curtain  being  raised  for  their  admit 
tance,  excluded  them,  the  next  moment,  from  her  view. 

All  now  appearing  quiet,  she  again  ventured  from  her  hiding- 
place,  and  speeded  towards  the  door  communicating  with  the 
gallery.  But  her  departure  was  unexpectedly  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  another  masked  personage,  tall  in  stature, 
and  habited  entirely  in  black  ;  and  in  him  she  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  messenger  employed  by  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  to 
bring  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  habitation.  Circumstances 
had  subsequently  occurred  to  induce  her  to  change  her  opinion 
respecting  this  mysterious  individual.  Nevertheless,  his  appear 
ance  at  this  juncture  would  have  caused  her  to  utter  a  cry  of 
terror,  if  she  had  not  been  reassured  by  the  timely  appearance 
of  one  upon  whom  she  had  reliance,  and  who  raised  his  finger 
to  bis  lips  in  token  of  silence.  This  was  Luke  Hatton,  who,  at 
the  very  moment  that  Lanyere  appeared,  issued  from  the 
chamber  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  being  performed. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  maiden,"  said  Lanyere  in  a  low  voice, 
"  you  are  in  no  danger  ;  and  all  your  troubles,  I  trust,  are  well- 
nigh  ended.  I  thought  you  were  in  the  marriage-chamber. 
Give  me  your  hand.  You  must  assist  at  the  mock  ceremonial 
taking  place  within  there.  I  have  no  time  for  explanations ; 
and  indeed  they  are  needless,  since  all  will  be  speedily  made 
clear  to  you.  Divest  yourself,  I  pray  you,  of  this  muffler.  It  is 
part  of  my  plan  that  your  features  should  now  be  revealed.  You 
will  understand  why,  anon." 

With  this,  he  led  her  quickly  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  chamber,  and  pushing  aside  the  curtain,  advanced  a  few 
steps  beyond  it,  still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by 
Luke  Hatton. 

The  apartment,  which  was  of  considerable  size  and  splendidly 
furnished,  was  full  of  wedding-guests,  grouped  around  that  por 
tion  of  it  which  was  railed  off  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  ceremonial,  amongst  whom, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  Sir  Giles  Mompesson. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  others  were  the  three  important 
persons  who  had  arrived  last ;  and  the  most  exalted  among  them 
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was  seated  on  a  raised  cliair,  contemplating  the  scene,  while  his 
companions  stood  near  him.  They  had  now  taken  off  their 
masks ;  and,  even  in  that  agitating  moment,  Aveline  recognised 
in  the  trio  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  the  Conde  de  Gondomar, 
and  Prince  Charles.  All  the  rest  of  the  company  remained 
standing,  and  some  of  the  young  nobles  formed  a  small  semi 
circle  behind  the  royal  chair. 

Lanyere's  entrance  with  his  fair  companion  could  not  have 
been  better  timed.  They  arrived  at  the  particular  juncture  when 
Sir  Francis,  having  presented  the  wedding-ring  to  the  priest  was 
in  the  act  of  receiving  it  back  from  him,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  placed  upon  the  finger  of  the  bride ;  and  the  noise  made  by 
the  promoter,  who  still  wore  his  vizard,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him, 
and  upon  the  damsel  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 

A  smile  of  intelligence  passed  between  Prince  Charles  and 
Buckingham ;  and  some  remark  was  made  by  the  latter,  to 
which  the  prince  replied  by  a  gesture,  seeming  to  intimate  that 
the  interruption  was  not  altogether  unexpected  by  him.  De 
Gondomar's  looks  also  betrayed  that  he  was  likewise  in  the 
secret. 

Others  of  the  company  laughed,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  jest : 
but  the  majority  looked  surprised — but  none  so  much  so  as  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson.  As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  dark  and  ominous 
figure  of  Lanyere,  and  shifted  from  him  to  Aveline,  he  appeared 
transported  with  rage ;  and  dashing  the  ring  from  the  hand  of 
the  astonished  bridegroom  (who,  having  his  back  toward  the 
new-comers,  was  unaware  of  what  was  going  forward),  exclaimed 
— "  Proceed  no  further !  We  have  been  deceived !  Look 
there ! " 

"  Where  ? — where  P  "  cried  Sir  Francis.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Sir  Giles  ?  Tou  quite  terrify  me  with  your  fierce  looks.  Help 
me  to  pick  up  the  ring,  and  let  the  ceremony  go  on.': 

"  It  is  well  for  you  that  it  is  not  completed,"  replied  Sir  Giles, 
almost  black  in  the  face  with  choler.  "  You  know  not  whom 
you  are  about  to  wed.  But  we  will  soon  see.  Off  with  your 
veil,  minion  !  Off  with  it,  I  say  !  " 

"  Sir  Giles,  I  will  not  permit  this  liberty,"  cried  the  old 
usurer.  "  You  shall  not  touch  her.  Whom  should  it  be  but 
my  own  dear,  delectable  Aveline  ?  " 

"Look  round,  I  say,  and  credit  your  own  eyes,  since  you 
doubt  my  assertions  !  "  roared  Sir  Giles. 

"Ten  thousand  furies !"  ejaculated  Sir  Francis,  as  he  com 
plied  with  the  injunction.  "  Why,  there  she  is,  in  good  truth, 
when  I  thought  she  was  by  iny  side.  Whom,  then,  have  I 
been  about  to  take  to  my  bosom  ?  " 

"It  matters  not,"  replied  Sir  Giles.     "She  you  desired  to 
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wed  is  yonder,  and  must  take  the  other's  place.  That  is — but  I 
forget,"  he  added,  suddenly  checking  himself,  and  lowering  his 
tone,  "  nought  can  be  done,  except  according  to  rule,  in  this 
presence.  "Your  vanity  must  needs  be  gratified  by  bringing 
together  all  this  courtly  company  to  witness  your  marriage. 
And  now  they  will  only  mock  you." 

"  'Sdeath !  you  are  right,  Sir  Giles,"  rejoined  the  old  usurer. 
"I  am  become  a  mere  laughing-stock  to  my  guests.  But  at 
least  I  will  see  my  false  bride's  features.  You  hear  what  I  say, 
madam,"  he  added  to  Gillian — "  let  me  behold  your  face  without 
more  ado." 

As  he  uttered  the  command,  the  damsel  threw  off  her  veil, 
and  stood  blushing,  half-smiling  and  half-abashed,  before  the 
assemblage.  Her  natural  charms,  heightened  by  her  attire, 
and  by  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  elicited 
general  admiration. 

"  As  I  live,  'tis  the  pretty  tire-woman  from  Tottenham,  en 
gaged  by  Luke  Hatton  to  attend  on  Aveline,"  cried  Sir  Francis  ; 
"  but,  'fore  Heaven,  I  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  I  like  her 
better  than  the  other,  and  will  go  through  with  the  ceremony. 
Proceed,  Sir  Priest." 

At  this  declaration,  there  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
assemblage  ;  but  the  merriment  was  increased  when  De  Gondo- 
mar,  stepping  up  to  the  bride,  said,  "  I  forbid  the  marriage. 
She  belongs  to  me." 

"  But  my  claim  is  paramount  to  that  of  your  excellency,"  cried 
the  old  usurer. 

"I  cannot  admit  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  " Let  the  damsel 
decide  for  herself." 

"  Then  I  will  accept  neither,"  said  Gillian,  "  Dick  Taverner 
is  already  master  of  my  heart,  and  no  one  but  he  shall  have  my 
hand.  I  have  been  brought  here  to  play  a  part,  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  nothing  serious  was  to  come  of  it." 

"  And  nothing  serious  shall  come  of  it,  fair  maiden,"  said 
Prince  Charles.  "  I  promise  that  on  my  princely  faith." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  am  easy,"  replied  Gillian,  inclining  herself 
reverentially  towards  the  royal  speaker. 

At  this  juncture,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who  had  been  hitherto 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  royal  guest  from  any  violent 
measures,  was  advancing  with  menacing  looks  towards  Lanyere, 
when  the  attention  of  Charles  being  directed  to  his  movements 
by  Buckingham,  the  prince  instantly  arose,  and  in  a  tone  of 
authority  not  to  be  disputed,  said — 

"  Not  a  step  further,  Sir  Giles.  I  will  take  care  that  all  needful 
explanations  be  given." 

"  But  your  highness  cannot  bo  aware  that  this  is  a  heinous 
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offender  and  traitor,"  rejoined  Sir  Giles,  pointing  to  Lanyere. 
"I  was  about  to  take  means  to  prevent  his  escape." 

"  He  has  no  intention  of  escaping,"  rejoined  Charles ; 
"  and  I  forbid  any  one  to  leave  this  apartment  without  my 
permission." 

"  Will  your  highness  suffer  me  to  relieve  this  fair  creature 
from  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  she  is  placed,"  said  De 
Gondomar.  "  The  youth  she  has  mentioned,  and  to  whom  she 
declares  her  affections  are  given,  was  confined  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  for  an  attack  on  me  ;  but,  on  my  representation  of  the 
matter  to  the  king,  your  father,  his  majesty's  gracious  consent 
was  immediately  accorded  for  hie  liberation." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  count,"  replied  Prince  Charles. 

"  But  your  highness  may  not  be  aware  that  the  poor  fellow  is 
without,"  pursued  the  ambassador.  "Will  it  please  you  to 
allow  him  to  be  brought  in?  " 

The  prince  assented,  on  which  De  Gondomar  signed  to  Luke 
Hatton,  who  seemed  waiting  for  the  order,  and,  disappearing  for 
a  moment,  returned  with  the  apprentice. 

Though  evidently  prepared  for  the  scene  that  awaited  him, 
and  not  overburdened  with  modesty,  Dick  Taverner  could  not 
help  exhibiting  considerable  confusion;  but  the  sight  of  his 
mistress  somewhat  restored  him,  and  he  pressed  towards  her. 
Sir  Francis,  however,  stepped  between  them,  exclaiming — "  Get 
hence,  base  varlet,  she  is  my  wife  !  " 

"  No  such  thing  !  "  cried  Gillian—"  the  ceremony  has  only 
been  half  performed.  I  am  not  married.  I  am  yours — and 
yours  only,  dear,  sweet  Dickon." 

"  You  never  shall  be  his — you  are  mine  " — exclaimed  the  old 
usurer ;  "  I  implore  his  highness  the  prince  to  let  the  marriage 
go  forward." 

"  Nay,  I  shall  not  allow  any  compulsion  to  be  placed  on  the 
damsel's  inclinations,"  replied  Charles,  unable  to  repress  a 
smile.  "  She  must  choose  for  herself." 

"  In  that  case,  your  highness,  my  choice  is  soon  made,"  replied 
Gillian,  taking  her  lover's  hand. 

"  And  honest  Dickon  need  not  be  under  any  alarm  at  such 
part  of  the  marriage  as  has  already  taken  place,"  observed  De 
Gondomar.  "  It  has  been  a  mock  ceremonial  throughout.  This 
is  no  priest,  but  one  of  my  lord  of  Buckingham's  grooms, 
employed  for  the  occasion." 

"  Then  I  have  been  a  dupe  all  this  time !  "  cried  Sir  Francis, 
furiously.  "  O,  purblind  dolt  that  I  am !  " 

But  he  met  with  no  commiseration  from  the  assemblage,  who 
only  laughed  at  his  rage  and  absurd  grimaces. 

"  Kneel,  and  thank  his  highness  for  his  goodness,"  said  De 
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Gondomar  to  the  young  couple  ;  "  and  then,  if  ho  will  give  you 
leave  to  do  so,  depart  at  once.  Stay  not  a  moment  longer  than 
you  can  help  it  in  this  house,  or  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will  not,  your  excellency,"  returned  Dick. 
"  It  is  much  too  near  the  Fleet  to  be  agreeable  to  me.  I  have 
to  offer  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  your  excellency  for  your  kindly 
consideration  of  me,  and  I  own  that  I  have  scarcely  deserved  it 
at  your  hands." 

"  Render  your  thanks,  as  I  have  said,  to  his  highness,  who  is 
alono  entitled  to  them,  good  fellow,"  said  the  ambassador. 
"  Take  Gillian  home  to  her  grandsire — and  wed  her  as  soon  as 
you  can.  She  will  need  no  dowry,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone — 
"  for  she  is  already  provided  with  thirty  thousand  marks." 

"  Honestly  come  by,  I  hope,  your  excellency  P "  inquired 
Dick. 

"  Ay,  ay — thou  suspicious  blockhead.  Do  as  I  have  bidden 
thee,  and  get  hence.  More  remains  to  be  done,  to  which  thou 
art  a  hinderance." 

On  this,  the  young  couple  prostrated  themselves  before 
Prince  Charles,  who  graciously  gave  his  hand  to  Gillian  to  kiss, 
and  then  motioning  them  to  rise,  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the 
room. 

Luke  Hatton  saw  them  safe  out  of  the  house,  and  very  well 
it  was  he  accompanied  them,  for  they  had  many  obstacles  to 
encounter.  Before  quitting  them,  the  apothecary  delivered  up 
the  silver  casket  to  Dick,  bidding  him  take  good  care  of  it,  as  it 
contained  his  intended  wife's  dowry. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who  had  with  difficultj 
controlled  his  impatience  during  the  incidents  previously  de 
scribed,  advanced  towards  Prince  Charles,  and  with  a  profound 
reverence,  said — "  Will  it  please  your  highness  to  terminate  this 
idle  scene,  which,  though  apparently  amusing  to  the  company 
assembled,  is  by  no  means  so  entertaining  to  Sir  Francis  and 
myself?  " 

"  You  shall  have  your  wish,  sir,"  rejoined  Charles,  in  a  stern 
tone,  and  with  a  freezing  look,  that  seemed  of  ill  augury  to  the 
extortioner — "  it  is  my  intention  to  terminate  the  scene.  Stand 
forth  Clement  Lanyere,  and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  declare 
in  reference  to  this  man." 

Hereupon  the  promoter,  consigning  Aveline  to  the  care  of  a 
gentleman  who  advanced  towards  her  for  the  purpose,  and 
respectfully  took  her  hand,  stepped  forward,  and,  removing  his 
mask,  confronted  hia  enemy. 
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CHAPTEE    LX. 

ACCUSATIONS. 

Br  this  time  a  very  different  complexion  had  been  imparted  to 
the  scene.  The  interruption  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
perplexities  of  the  old  usurer,  tiicked  out  of  his  intended  bride, 
and  bereft  even  of  her  substitute,  had  afforded  abundant  amuse 
ment  to  the  company,  who,  so  far  from  feeling  pity  for  the 
sufferer,  seemed  vastly  to  enjoy  his  mortification  and  disappoint 
ment.  But  all  laughter  died  away,  and  every  tongue  became 
suddenly  mute,  as  Prince  Charles,  assuming  the  severe  look  and 
dignified  deportment  of  a  judge,  commanded  Clement  Lanyere 
to  stand  forward,  and  prefer  the  charges  he  had  to  make  against 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  extortioner  and  his  accuser ;  and 
though  etiquette  prevented  the  company  from  advancing  too  near 
the  royal  seat,  a  dense  semicircle  was  formed  in  front  of  it,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stood  the  two  principal  actors  in  the  drama 
about  to  take  place,  together  with  the  discomfited  Sir  Francis 
Mitchell. 

Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  not  without  great  misgivings.  He 
saw  that  his  case  was  already  prejudged  by  the  prince ;  and  the 
glance  of  inquiry  with  which  he  had  consulted  his  patron,  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  which  was  answered  by  a  cold, 
menacing  regard,  convinced  him  that  little  support;  was  to  be 
expected  in  that  quarter.  Nevertheless,  though  he  felt  himself 
in  considerable  jeopardy,  he  allowed  no  look  or  gesture  indica 
tive  of  uneasiness  to  escape  him  ;  and  the  courage  that  had  borne 
him  through  many  a  trial  still  remained  unshaken.  Not  so  Sir 
Francis  Mitchell.  He  also  perceived  the  perilous  position  in 
which  he  and  his  partner  were  placed,  and  his  abject  manner 
showed  how  thoroughly  he  was  daunted.  Look  wherever  ho 
would,  he  found  no  sympathy  :  every  one  derided  his  distress. 

But  far  more  than  the  two  extortioners  did  their  accuser  com 
mand  attention.  As  he  cast  off  his  mask  and  displayed  his 
appalling  features,  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  horror  pervaded  such 
of  the  assemblage  as  had  never  seen  them  before.  But  the 
feeling  was  speedily  lost  in  wonder.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  so  that  his  lofty  figure  towered  above  those  -with 
whom  he  was  confronted,  he  seemed  to  dart  lightning  glances 
against  them.  Even  Sir  Giles  could  not  bear  his  scathing  looks, 
and  would  have  shielded  himself  from  them  if  he  could. 
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Though  fearful  to  behold,  Lanyere's  countenance  had  a  terrible 
purpose  impressed  upon  it  which  none  could  mistake.  The  effect 
produced  by  his  appearance  upon  the  spectators  was  shared  even 
by  Prince  Charles,  and  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  silence 
was  broken.  At  length,  the  prince  again  spoke : — 

"  I  sit  here,"  he  said,  "  as  the  representative  of  the  Majesty  of 
England — clothed  with  the  authority  of  my  royal  father,  and 
prepared  to  exercise  it  as  he  would  do  where  he  present  in  person. 
JBut  though  this  seat  is  erected  into  a  tribunal  before  which 
accusations  against  wrongdoers  can  be  brought,  and  sentenc.* 
upon  them  pronounced ;  still,  whatever  charges  are  now  made-, 
and  against  whomsoever  they  may  be  preferred,  those  charges 
will  have  to  be  repeated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  the  Star- 
Chamber,  before  whom  the  accused  will  be  taken ;  and  any 
judgment  now  given  will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  that  high  and 
•honourable  Court.  Of  late,  the  course  of  justice  has  been  too 
often  baffled  and  turned  aside  by  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  certain 
powerful  and  audacious  offenders.  Hence  it  has  been  the  wish 
of  the  king's  highness,  in  order  that  the  laws  may  no  longer  be 
broken  with  impunity,  that  certain  preliminary  inquiries  and 
investigations  should  be  made  on  the  spot  itself,  where  it  is 
alleged  that  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  have  been  committed; 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  afforded,  such  measures  as  may  b« 
deemed  fitting  taken  against  the  wrongdoers.  All  present  have 
witnessed  this  mock  ceremonial,  and  have  laughed  at  its  con 
clusion  ;  but  mirth  will  be  changed  to  indignation,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  intended  marriage  was  the  result  of  a  vile  con 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Mompessou  and  Sir  Francis 
Mitchell,  against  a  young,  virtuous,  and  unprotected  maiden, 
whose  beauty  had  inflamed  the  breast  of  the  elder,  and  it  mighfc 
have  been  expected  from  that  circumstance,  the  wiser  of  the  two. 
Into  the  details  of  their  infamous  scheme,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
now  to  enter ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  devoted  attach 
ment  of  the  damsel  to  another  was  wholly  disregarded,  while  the 
basest  means  were  employed  to  induce  her  consent  to  a  match  so 
abhorrent  to  her  feelings  as  must  have  been  that  with  Sir  Francis. 
Failing  in  this,  however,  the  two  conspirators  went  yet  further. 
They  forcibly  carried  off  the  maideu  from  her  own  dwelling,  and 
detained  her  against  her  will  within  this  house,  till  by  their  arti 
they  imagined  they  had  gained  their  point,  and  that  a  love- 
potion  would  accomplish  all  for  them  that  their  persuasions  and 
lair  promises  were  unable  to  effect.  But  the  damsel  was  guarded 
from  all  ill  by  an  unseen  friend,  and  the  weapons  of  the  con 
spirators  were  turned  against  themselves.  You  have  witnessed 
how  they  have  been  duped  ;  and,  as  no  mischief  has  resulted 
from  this  infamous  endeavour,  the  mortification  they  have  e  $» 
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dured  may  bo  taken  as  part  punishment  of  the  offence.  Stand 
forward,  fair  Mistress  Aveline  Calveley,  and  substantiate  what 
I  have  just  declared." 

Thus  adjured,  the  maiden  approached  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  prince,  and  having  made  a  lowly  salutation,  said, — 

"  All  that  your  highness  has  advanced  concerning  me  is 
correct." 

"Enough,  fair  mistress,"  rejoined  Charles.  "How  say  you, 
Birs?"  he  continued,  in  a  stern  tone,  to  the  two  extortioners. 
"  Do  you  confess  your  guilt,  and  sue  for  pardon  ?  If  so,  down 
on  your  knees  before  this  injured  damsel,  and  implore  her  for 
giveness  !" 

A  prey  to  violent  terror,  the  old  usurer  instantly  adopted  the 
supplicatory  posture  recommended  by  the  prince,  but  Sir  Giles 
refused  compliance. 

"  Having  committed' no  offence,  I  sue  for  no  pardon,"  he  said, 
with  his  wonted  audacity.  "  I  repel  the  charge  with  indignation; 
and,  in  my  turn,  accuse  Clement  Lanyere  and  Luke  Hatton  of 
a  conspiracy  against  me.  This  damsel  is  but  their  tool,  as  I  will 
show,  if  your  highness  will  deign  to  give  ear  to  me." 

"It  were  mere  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  idle  fabrications," 
replied  Charles.  "  The  evidence  against  you  is  complete,  and 
my  opinion  upon  it  is  formed.  But  what  saith  the  maiden 
herself?  Is  she  willing  that  any  grace  be  shown  her  per 
secutors  ?" 

"  The  redress  I  have  already  obtained  at  the  hands  of  your 
highness  is  amply  sufficient,"  replied  Aveline.  "  Great  as  has 
tsen  the  misery  these  two  persons  have  occasioned  me,  and 
grievously  as  they  have  sought  to  injure  me,  I  seek  no  further 
satisfaction,  but  would  implore  your  highness  to  pardon  them. 
Their  own  thoughts  will  be  punishment  enough." 

"  Amply  sufficient ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  bitter,"  cried  the 
old  usurer,  while  a  scornful  smile  curled  Sir  Giles's  lips. 

"  Spoken  as  I  expected  you  would  speak,  fair  maiden,"  said 
Charles ;  "  and  were  there  nothing  else  against  them,  I  might 
listen  to  your  kindly  intercessions.  But  other  and  darker  dis 
closures  have  to  bo  made ;  and  when  you  have  heard  all,  even 
your  compassionate  breast  may  be  steeled  against  them.  Retire 
for  a  moment ;  but  do  not  leave  the  room.  Your  presence  may 
yet  be  needed." 

And  bowing  graciously  to  Aveline,  she  withdrew  under  the 
care  of  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  her  forward,  but  still 
remained  a  spectatress  of  the  scene. 

"  And  now  to  proceed  with  the  investigation,"  pursued  Charles.  . 
"  What  have  you  to  allege  against  the  two  persons  before  you  ?" 
lie  added,  to  Clement  Lanyere. 
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"  Were  I  to  relate  all  their  enormities,  most  gracious  prince," 
replied  the  promoter,  "  the  recital  would  be  too  painful  for  your 
hearing,  and  that  of  this  noble  assemblage.  But  I  will,  in  a 
word,  declare  that  there  is  no  kind  of  outrage,  oppression,  and 
extortion  of  which  they  have  not  been  guilty.  Their  insatiable 
greediness  has  been  fed  by  constant  plunder;  and,  alike  cruel 
and  rapacious,  nothing  but  the  ruiii  and  absolute  destruction  of 
their  victims  would  content  them.  Merciless  as  creditors,  they 
have  ground  their  unfortunate  debtors  to  the  dust.  The  tears  of 
the  widow  they  have  robbed  of  her  husband  and  her  means  of 
existence — the  despair  of  the  orphan,  whose  fair  prospects  tliey 
have  blighted — have  failed  to  move  them.  Utterly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  possession  of  property,  they  have 
forged  wills,  deeds,  and  other  documents.  Their  ingenuity  has 
been  taxed  to  devise  new  means  of  unjust  gain ;  and,  imposing 
upon  the  king's  majesty  by  false  representations,  they  have  suc 
ceeded  in  obtaining  his  letters  patent  for  certain  monopolies, 
which  they  have  so  shamefully  abused  as  to  bring  his  sovereign, 
authority  into  discredit." 

"  Hold  !  "  cried  Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  "  To  the  first  vague  anfl 
general  accusations  brought  against  me  and  my  co-patentee,  by 
this  branded  traitor,  who,  having  been  publicly  punished  for 
falsehood  and  libel,  cannot  be  received  as  a  witness,  I  hare 
deigned  no  answer,  conceiving  such  accusations  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  entertained  by  you,  most  gracious  prince.  But  to  this 
specific  charge,  I  give  a  flat  denial ;  and  demand  proof  of  it.  I 
appeal  to  the  most  noble  marquis  of  Buckingham,  through  whose 
interest  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  and  myself  obtained  those  patents 
for  the  licences  of  inspection  of  inns  and  hostelries,  as  well  as 
for  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  whether  he  has 
ever  heard  aught  to  our  disparagement  in  our  conduct  of 
them  P  " 

"  Do  not  appeal  to  me,  sir,"  replied  Buckingham,  coldly. 

"  Sir  Giles  has  demanded  proof  of  my  charge,  and  I  am  pre 
pared  to  produce  it,"  said  Lanyere.  "  As  to  the  vagueness  of 
my  accusations,  your  highness  will  judge  of  that  when  the  full 
catalogue  of  the  offences  of  these  two  extortioners,  with  the 
damnatory  proofs  of  them,  shall  be  laid  before  you.  This  memo 
rial,  signed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sufferers  from  their 
exactions  perpetrated  by  means  of  the  monopolies,  will  satisfy 
your  highness  of  the  truth  of  my  statement — but  I  have  also  a 
witness  to  call." 

"  A  witness ! — here  !  "  muttered  Sir  Giles,  uneasily.  "  ThLi 
must  be  a  deeply-concerted  scheme." 

"  Before  you  bring  forward  any  one,"  said  Charles,  addressing 
Lanyere,  "  Sir  Giles  must  be  set  right  on  one  point  in  which  he 
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is  in  error.  Your  credibility  is  not  to  be  disputed,  and  I  accept 
your  testimony  against  him." 

"  Your  highness !  "  cried  the  extortioner. 

"  Peace,  sir !  you  shall  be  heard  anon,"  said  Charles.  "Produce 
your  witness,"  he  added  to  Lanyere. 

At  a  sign  from  -the  promoter,  Luke  Hatton,  who  was  standing 
near  the  doorway,  stepped  behind  the  tapestry,  and  almost  im 
mediately  reappearing  with  Madame  Bonaventure,  led  her 
towards  the  prince,  before  whom  she  prostrated  herself. 

"  Arise,  madame,"  said  Charles,  graciously.  "  Your  features 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  Methinks  you  are  the  hostess  of 
the  French  ordinary  at  the  tavern  of  the  '  Three  Cranes,"  in 
the  Vintry." 

"  Your  highness  is  in  the  right — I  am  Madame  Bonaventure, 
at  your  highness's  service,"  replied  the  hostess,  enchanted  at 
this  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  prince.  "My  lord  of  Buck 
ingham,  I  am  well  persuaded,  will  condescend  to  speak  to  the 
merits  and  respectability  of  my  establishment." 

"  In  sooth  will  I,  good  hostess,"  replied  the  marquis.  "  I  can 
give  your  Bordeaux  my  heartiest  commendation.  'Tis  the  best 
in  London." 

"  Nay,  I  can  speak  to  it  myself— and  to  the  good  order  of  the 
house  too,  having  visited  the  tavern  incognito,"  remarked  the 
prince,  smiling. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  Madame  Bonaventure,  raptu 
rously.  "  Have  I  been  so  greatly  honoured  ?  Mon  Dieu  !  and 
not  to  be  aware  of  it !  " 

"  I  must  remind  you  of  the  cause  of  your  appearance  here, 
Madame  Bonaventure,"  said  Lanyere.  "  You  are  required  to 
depose  before  his  highness  as  to  the  exactions  you  suffered  from 
Sir  Giles  and  his  partner." 

"  His  highness  shall  hear  all  from  me,"  rejoined  the  hostess. 
"  I  should  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  had  I  submitted  to 
their  extortionate  usage.  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  when 
absolute  ruin  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  had  recourse  to  a  noble 
friend,  who  helped  me  in  my  extremity  and  delivered  me  by 
a  stratagem." 

"  It  was  a  fraudulent  scheme,"  cried  Sir  Giles ; — "  a  fraud  upon 
his  majesty,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
conferred  by  his  letters  patent." 

"  That  I  can  contradict,  sir,"  said  Buckingham, "  since  I 
myself  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  stated  in  the  hearing  of 
the  large  company  then  assembled — several  of  whom  are  now 
before  us — that  his  majesty  relinquished  all  share  of  the  ruinous 
fine  of  three  thousand  marks  imposed  by  you  and  your  co- 
patentee  upon  this  good  woman." 
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"  And  I  trust  you  added,  my  lord,  that  the  king's  highness 
would  never  knowingly  consent  to  have  his  exchequer  enriched 
by  such  shameful  means,"  said  Charles,  with  a  look  of  indigna 
tion.  "  These  monopolies  were  not  granted  by  his  majesty  for 
the  wrongful  profit  of  their  holders  ;  and,  since  they  have  been 
turned  to  such  iniquitous  use,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  declare 
that  they  shall  all  be  suppressed.  Do  you  attempt  to  deny,"  he 
continued,  to  Sir  Giles,  "that  this  outrageous  fine  was  im 
posed  P  " 

"  It  were  useless  to  deny  it,"  replied  the  extortioner,  with  a 
malicious  look  at  Buckingham ;  "  but  the  noble  marquis  has 
not  always  disapproved  so  strongly  of  my  proceedings.  Nay,  I 
can  show  that  he  himself  has  been  secretly  a  party  to  like  trans 
actions." 

"Ah,  villain!"  exclaimed  Buckingham ;  "do  you  venture  to 
calumniate  your  protector  P  I  shall  leave  you  to  the  fate  you  so 
richly  merit.  Your  foul  and  false  assertions  cannot  affect  me  ; 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  improve  your  case  with  his  highness, 
who,  though  aware  of  its  impotency,  will  perceive  the  extent  of 
your  malice.  If  you  dared,  I  doubt  not  you  would  likewise 
assert  that  his  majesty  himself  was  cognizant  of  your  frauds  and 
oppressions,  and  approved  them." 

"I  do  assert,  and  will  maintain  it — ay,  and  prove  it,  too— 
that  the  king's  highness  was  aware  how  these  monopolies  were 
managed,  and  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  them,"  said 
Sir  Giles. 

"  You  hear  him,  prince,"  remarked  Buckingham,  with,  a  dis 
dainful  smile. 

"I  would  not  have  believed  in  such  matchless  effrontery 
had  I  not  witnessed  ifc,"  replied  Charles.  "You  may  retire, 
madame,"  he  added  to  the  hostess,  who,  with  a  profound  reve 
rence  withdrew.  "  Have  you  aught  further  to  declare,  or  any 
other  witnesses  to  produce  ?"  he  continued  to  Lanyere. 

"  I  have  both,  your  highness,"  replied  the  promoter. 

"What  more  false  accusations  have  you  to  bring  against  me  P" 
demanded  Sir  Giles,  folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  fixing 
his  keen  gaze  upon  Lanyere. 

-'  His  highness  shall  hear,"  replied  the  promoter.  "  I  have  a 
multitude  of  cases  which  I  could  adduce  in  support  of  my  charges 
—all  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  due  season — but  I  shall  now 
content  myself  with  one,  and  from  it  the  nature  of  the  rest  may 
be  inferred.  But  let  me  premise  that,  in  the  greater  part  of 
these  cases,  and  in  all  the  more  important  of  them,  where  griev 
ous  and  'irreparable  wrong  has  been  committed,  the  engine 
employed  by  these  crafty  and  dangerous  men  has  been  the  Star- 
Chamber." 
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"  The  Star-Chamber  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  bending  his  brows. 

"Your  highness  \vill  now  perceive  the  drift  of  this  cunning 
knave's  argument,"  said  Sir  Giles.  "Through  me  and  my 
partner,  all  of  whose  actions  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  he 
would  covertly  attack  that  high  and  honourable  Court,  whose 
dignity  we  have  ever  been  most  zealous  to  maintain ;  and  his 
motive  for  doing  so  is  because  he  has  incurred  its  censure.  When. 
I  have  heard  his  precise  charges,  I  will  reply  to  them — ay,  one 
by  one — if  he  will  bring  forward  the  multitude  of  cases  ho 
affirms  he  can  produce  against  me.  But  meanwhile  I  can  fear 
lessly  declare  my  innocence  of  the  wrong  imputed  to  me.  If  I 
have  been  to  blame  in  those  monopolies,  I  am  not  the  only  one 
in  fault,  as  time  will  show.  Nay,  there  are  greater  culprits 
than  1 " — looking  hard  at  Buckingham,  who  regarded  him  dis 
dainfully — "  but  I  deny  that  I  have  done  more  than  I  can  fully 
justify.  As  regards  other  matters,  and  the  way  in  which  my 
wealth  has  been  acquired,  I  have  acted  only  with  caution,  pru 
dence,  and  foresight.  Is  it  my  fault  that  there  are  so  many 
persons  who,  from  various  causes,  will  have  money,  no  matter 
what  they  pay  for  it  ?  If  they  apply  to  me  under  such  circum 
stances,  and  ruin  ensues  to  them,  am  1  to  blame  ?  I  lend  moneys 
as  a  usurer — all  men  know  it.  'Tis  my  vocation,  and  that  of 
my  partner;  and  my  answer  is  his  answer.  We  have  done 
nothing  beyond  the  law ;  and  the  law,  which  has  hitherto  sup 
ported  us,  will  support  us  still.  To  affirm  that  we  have  employed 
the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom  as  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
and  extortion,  is  an  assertion  too  monstrous  to  obtain  a  moment's 
credit.  The  Star-Chamber  is  too  jealous  of  its  honour  not  to 
resent  the  imputation ;  and  such  a  charge  will  not  escape  its 
sensure." 

"Nevertheless,  at  whatever  risk,  I  repeat  the  accusation," 
rejoined  Lanyere ;  "  and  my  words  will  not  be  forgotten  by  his 
highness,  and  by  all  others  who  hear  them.  I  assert  that  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson  has  subtly  and  designedly  perverted  the  prac 
tice  of  that  high  and  honourable  Court,  causing  it  to  aid  his 
schemes  of  rapacity  and  injustice,  and  using  it  as  a  means  of 
stifling  the  cries  of  his  victims,  and  working  out  his  purposes  of 
vengeance.  Hitherto,  he  has  succeeded  in  masking  his  designs 
•with  so  much  skill  that  they  have  escaped  detection ;  but  wlien 
the  mischief  he  has  done  under  the  mask  of  justice,  and  the 
wrongs  and  cruelties  he  has  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  law 
shall  be  fully  made  known,  no  punishment  will  be  deemed  com 
mensurate  to  his  crimes.  It  is  chiefly  he  and  his  partner  who, 
by  their  evil  doings,  have  brought  the  Star-Chamber  into  dis 
repute,  and  made  it  a  terror  to  all  just  men,  who  have  dreaded 
being  caught  within  the  toils  woven  around  it  by  these  infamous 
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wretches ;  and  the  Court  will  do  well  to  purge  iiself  of  guch 
villanies,  and  make  a  terrible  example  of  those  who  have  so 
dishonoured  it." 

"  The  Star-Chamber  will  never  desert  its  faithful  servants, 
and  such  we  have  been,"  said  Sir  Giles. 

"  Say  rather  the  serpents  it  has  nourished  in  its  bosom," 
rejoined  Lanyere.  "  But  to  my  case.  Years  ago,  a  gentleman 
possessed  of  noble  estates  in  Norfolk  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  some  dealings  with  these  two  usurers,  who  thus  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  marked  him  for  their  prey. 
He  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  them.  The  loan  was 
not  obtained  for  himself,  but  for  a  younger  brother" — her§  the 
voice  of  the  promoter  was  choked  with  emotion,  and  a  few 
moments  elapsed  before  he  could  proceed — "  I  have  said  that 
the  money  was  borrowed,  not  for  himself,  but  for  a  younger 
brother,  whose  recklessness  and  extravagance  had  plunged  him 
deeply  in  debt.  Would  that  his  too  generous  relative  had  left 
him  to  his  fate,  and  allowed  him  to  rot  in  a  dungeon  !  But  he 
rescued  him  from  it  only  to  take  his  place  in  the  end.  From 
this  sad  epoch  may  all  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  calamities 
be  dated.  Certain  title-deeds  and  other  instruments  had  to  be 
deposited  with  Sir  Giles  and  his  partner,  as  security  for  repay 
ment  of  the  sum  borrowed.  They  were  never  returned.  On 
the  contrary,  under  one  plea  or  another,  all  the  deeds  relating  to 
the  property  were  obtained  from  its  unsuspecting  owner ;  and 
then  a  mortgage-deed  covering  the  whole  estates  was  forged  by 
them." 

"  'Tis  false !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Giles. 

"  Have  I  your  highness's  gracious  promise  of  pardon  to  all 
except  the  principals  in  these  great  offences  P  "  pursued  Lan- 
yere. 

"  As  it  may  materially  serve  the  ends  of  justice  that  such 
promise  should  be  given,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  your 
request,"  replied  Charles. 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  be  able  to  confound  the  villains  with  a 
witness  whom  they  little  expect  to  be  produced  against  them," 
replied  Lanyere.  "  Let  Lupo  Vulp  be  called,"  he  added. 

The  summons  was  responded  to  as  before  by  Luke  Hatton, 
and  the  next  moment  the  ill-favoured  scrivener  emerged  from 
behind  the  tapestry,  and  made  his  way  through  the  assemblage— 
who  recoiled  with  abhorrence  from  him — towards  the  prince. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  demanded  Charles. 

"  I  am  named  Lupo  Vulp,  your  highness,  and  have  for  many 
years  been  a  money-scrivener  in  the  employ  of  these  two  gentle 
men,"  replied  the  individual  addressed. 

"  Thou  knowest  all  their  transactions?  "  said  Charles. 
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"  No  man  better,"  answered  Lupo  ;  "  unless  it  be  Clement 
Lanyere." 

"  You  remember  a  certain  deed  of  mortgage  from  Sir  Fer 
dinand  oMounchensey  to  your  two  employers?  "  said  Lanyere. 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  returned  the  scrivener,  "  as  I 
should  do,  seeing  I  prepared  it  myself." 

During  all  this  time  Lupo  Vulp  had  kept  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  had  never  dared  to  raise  them  towards  Sir  Giles, 
though  he  felt  that  the  gaze  of  the  latter  was  fixed  upon  him. 

"Was  Sir Ferdinando's  signature  attached  to  that  deed?" 
demanded  Lanyere. 

"  Took  at  me.  Lupo,  ere  thou  answerest,"  cried  Sir  Giles. 
"Look  at  me  well — and  take  heed  what  thou  say'st." 

"  Be  not  influenced  by  him,"  interposed  Charles.  "  Look 
only  at  me,  and  speak  truly  as  thou  valuest  thy  safety.  If  thou 
hidest  aught,  or  falsifiest  aught,  the  heaviest  punishment  awaits 
thee !  " 

"  Harkye,  Lupo,"  said  Sir  Giles,  in  a  low  tone,  "  be  warned 
by  me.  Utter  a  word  to  my  detriment,  and  as  surely  as  thou 
art  suborned  to  injure  me,  I  will  hang  thee.  I  can  do  so,  as 
thou  knowest ! " 

"  Fear  him  not,  Lupo,"  said  Lanyere,  "  thou  hast  his  high- 
ness's  gracious  promise  of  pardon." 

"  If  my  life  be  but  spared,  most  gracious  prince,"  said  the 
scrivener,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands  together 
in  supplication,  "  I  will  reveal  all  I  know  touching  the  mal 
practices  of  these  two  persons." 

"  Speak,  then,  without  fear,"  said  Charles. 

"  I  repeat  my  question,"  said  Lanyere,  "  and  demand  an 
explicit  answer  to  it.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  deed  r  " 

"  It  was  a  forgery,"  replied  the  scrivener.  "  Sir  Ferdinando 
Mounchensey  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  His  signature 
was  imitated  from  other  deeds  in  the  possession  of  my  employers, 
and  his  seal  was  likewise  fabricated." 

"  What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ?  "  said  Charles  to  Sir  Giles. 

"  I  deny  it,  as  I  do  all  the  rest,"  he  replied.  "  'Tis  a  foul 
conspiracy  against  me,  as  will  appear  in  the  end." 

"  This  is  only  one  amongst  many  such  frauds  committed  bj 
them,  your  highness,"  said  the  scrivener.  "  Since  I  have  yoiA 
gracious  promise  of  pardon,  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  an& 
reveal  all  I  know.  Many  and  many  a  fair  estate  has  been 
wrongfully  wrested  from  its  owner  in  this  way,  by  forged  deed 
or  will.  I  will  name  all  the  parties  to  your  highness." 

"  Hereafter  I  will  listen  to  thee,"  rejoined  Charles,  motioning 
him  to  rise ;  "  but  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  case  imme 
diately  before  me.  Proceed,  sir,"  he  added  to  Lanyere. 
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"  I  have  come  to  the  saddest  and  darkest  part  of  all,"  said  the 
promoter.  "  Your  highness  has  seen  that  a  deed  -was  forged  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Mounchensey  estates — and  the  fraudulent 
1  design  was  only  too  successful.  It  was  in  vain  Sir  Ferdinando 
I  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  instrument — in  vain  he  refused  pay 
ment  of  the  large  sum  demanded — his  estates  were  seized  by 
the  extortioners — and  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  redemption. 
He  commenced  a  suit  against  them  in  the  Star-Chamber,  but 
here  again  he  was  baffled  by  the  cunning  and  knavery  of  Sir 
Giles,  and  having  unwittingly  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Court, 
he  vras  cast  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  perished  miserably." 

"  A  lamentable  history,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "  It  is  grievous 
to  think  that  justice  cannot  be  done  him." 

"Justice  maybe  done  his  son,"  said  Buckingham,  "  who  has 
been  oppressed  in  like  manner  with  his  father.  Institution  may 
be  made  him  of  the  estates  of  which  he  has  been  plundered." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Sir  Giles,  glancing  at  Lanyere.  "  You  will 
not  enjoy  them." 

"  What  means  he  ?  "  inquired  Charles. 

"  The  estates  were  assigned  to  this  treacherous  knave,  your 
highness,"  said  Sir  Giles,  pointing  to  Lanyere,  "  for  a  certain 
consideration,  which  was  never  performed.  But,  while  denying, 
as  I  do  most  energetically,  that  any  underhand  means  whatever 
were  used  by  us  to  obtain  possession  of  those  estates,  and  repeat 
ing  my  declaration  that  a  most  artful  conspiracy  has  been  formed 
against  us,  I  assert,  as  will  appear  on  investigation,  that  if  I  fail 
in  sustaining  my  claim  to  the  Mounchensey  estates,  they  cannot 
go  to  Sir  Jocelyn." 

"  Wherefore  not  P  "  inquired  Charles. 

"  Because  Sir  Ferdinaudo  left  them  to  his  brother  Osmond.  I 
have  possession  of  his  will." 

"It  may  be  a  forgery,"  said  Charles. 

"  Not  so,  your  highness,"  exclaimed  Lupo  Vulp.  "  This 
statement  is  correct." 

"I  have  it  with  me  now,"  cried  Sir  Giles,  producing  a  docu 
ment.  "  Will  it  please  your  highn-ess  to  look  at  it?"  he  added, 
handing  it  to  the  prince.  "You  will  see  that  the  estates  aro 
wholly  left  to  Osmond  Mounchensey.  If,  therefore,  your  high 
ness  should  seek  to  deprive  me  of  them,  you  must  bestow  them 
as  they  are  herein  bequeathed." 

"Undoubtedly,  if  this  instrument  be  valid,"  said  Charles, 
looking  at  Lanyere. 

I  do  not  dispute  it,  your  highness,"  said  the  promoter. 

"But there  is  no  proof  that  Osmond  Mounchensey  is  living, 
your  highness,"  observed  Lupo  Vulp.  "He  has  not  been  heard 
of  for  many  years — not,  indeed,  since  the  time  when  his  debts 
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vrere  paid  by  Sir  Ferdinando.  Though  Sir  Giles  has  used  every 
exertion  for  the  purpose,  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
traces  of  him — and  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  he 
is  no  more." 

"That  is  false,"  cried  Sir  Giles.  "It  is  true  I  have  long 
Bought  for  him  in  vain — but  within  these  few  days  I  have 
obtained  some  tidings  of  him,  which,  if  followed  up,  will  assuredly 
lead  to  his  detection.  Kay,  more,  Lanyere  himself  must  know 
that  he  is  alive,  since,  from  the  intelligence  I  have  received,  he 
must  have  been  recently  in  company  with  him." 

"  Is  this  assertion  correct  P"  said  Charles  to  the  promoter. 

"  It  is,  your  highness,"  replied  Lanyere ;  "  but  I  had  good 
reasons  for  concealing  the  circumstances." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  cried  Sir  Giles ;  "  because  you  had  ascer 
tained  from  the  traitor  Lupo  that  this  will  existed,  and  feared  a 
claim  might  be  advanced  to  the  estates — but  they  will  never  be 
yours,  or  Sir  Jocelyn's.  If  not  mine,  they  are  Osmond  Moun- 
ohensey's." 

"  He  says  right,"  remarked  Charles. 

"  Then  learn,  to  your  confusion,  villain,  that  Osmond  Moun 
chensey  stands  before  you !"  cried  the  promoter,  addressing  Sir 
Giles.  "  Behold  him  in  me  !" 

"  You  Osmond  Mounchensey !"  exclaimed  Sir  Giles,  eyeing 
him  with  an  astonishment  which  was  shared  by  Sir  Francis,  and 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators.  To  judge  from  their 
manner,  however,  Prince  Charles,  together  with  Buckingham  and 
De  Gondomar,  did  not  seem  unprepared  for  the  announcement. 

"Ay,"  rejoined  Osmond  to  Sir  Giles.  "Look  on  me,  if  you 
can.  Never  should  my  name  have  been  revealed  to  you,  except 
at  a  moment  when  there  should  have  been  no  chance  of  its 
repetition,  on  your  part,  but  for  my  brother's  will,  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  have  only  been  lately  aware,  and  which  has  obliged 
me  to  avow  myself.  But  for  this,  I  would  have  remained  for 
ever  in  obscurity,  and  have  perished  as  I  have  lived — the  despised 
Clement  Lanyere.  The  name  of  Mounchensey  should  not  have 
been  shamed  in  me.  But  if  I  am  the  reproach  of  that  ancient 
and  honourable  house — untarnished  by  any  other  member  of 
it — I  am  also  its  avenger,  and  will  wipe  out  effectually  the 
stains  you  have  cast  upon  it.  By  your  machinations,  villain,  was 
my  brother  destroyed — by  your  machinations  has  his  son  been 
imprisoned,  and  his  life  endangered — by  your  machinations  I 
myself  was  censured  by  the  terrible  Star-Chamber,  and  its 
severest  punishments  inflicted  upon  me.  You  knew  not  whom 
you  tortured ;  and  had  you  been  aware  of  my  real  name,  even 
this  wrong  might  not  have  contented  you.  But  no  matter. 
From  the  hour  when  the  tormentor,  by  your  order,  did  his  work 
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upon  me,  I  devoted  myself  to  vengeance — slow,  sure  vengeance. 
I  resolved  not  to  interfere  rvith  your  career  of  villany  till  you 
were  full-blown  in  crime  ;  ar.d  though  I  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  holding  back  my  hand,  I  have  been  patient.  The  hour,  at 
length,  has  arrived,  and  I  hold  you  firmly  in  my  grasp.  I  have 
crushed  in  pieces  the  whole  of  the  fabric  you  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  rear.  Your  estates  and  all  your  possessions  will  be  for 
feited  to  the  Crown :  and,  if  you  escape  with  life,  you  will  bear 
the  ind3lible  marks  of  disgrace  which  you  have  inflicted  upon 
me!" 

Overpowered  by  what  he  heard,  Sir  Giles  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Charles. 

"  Do  not  sue  to  me,  sir,"  replied  the  prince,  regarding  him 
with  stern  displeasure.  "Enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  have 
been  in  this  much-injured  gentleman's  secret.  Let  your  nephew 
now  be  introduced,  sir,"  he  added,  to  Osmond  Mounchensey. 

"His  nephew!"  muttered  Sir  Giles,  as  he  arose.  "Nay, 
then,  all  is  indeed  lost !" 

"  I  have  felt  that  for  a  long  time,"  groaned  Sir  Francis. 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

JUDGMENT. 

ON  the  intimation  of  the  prince's  wishes,  the  tapestry  was 
again  raised  to  admit  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  who  stepping 
forward,  made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  prince. 

"  I  greet  you  well,  Sir  Jocelyn,"  said  Charles,  in  the  kindest 
and  most  gracious  tone,  as  the  young  knight  advanced  towards 
him.  "As  your  disgrace  was  public,  so  shall  your  restoration  to 
the  king's  favour  be  likewise  public.  Your  return  to  Court  will 
be  a  satisfaction  to  his  majesty.  Any  imprudence  of  which  you 
have  been  guilty  will  be  entirely  overlooked.  All  graver  faults 
imputed  to  you  have  been  explained,  so  that  no  unfavourable 
impressions  against  you  remain  upon  my  royal  father's  mind — 
or  on  mine.  Let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  now  no  more 
Kealous  friends  than  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  and  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham." 

"  For  any  wrong  I  may  have  done  Sir  Jocelyn,  I  am  heartily 
sorry,"  said  Buckingham,  frankly.  "  And  he  may  rely  on  my 
present  offer  of  friendship." 

"  Aud  on  mine,  too,"  subjoined  De  Gondomar.     "  The  ser- 
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vices  I  have  rendered  him  must  be  set  against  any  mischief  I 
have  subsequently  done." 

"You  make  me  more  than  amends,"  said  Sir  Joeelyn.  bowing 
to  them  ;  "  and  I  at  once  accept  your  proffered  friendship." 

"  You  are  in  the  midst  of  friends  and  foes,  Sir  Joeelyn,"  said 
Rrince  Charles,  "  and  have  before  you  a  new-found  relative,  and 
not  far  distant  from  you  one  who — unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
— has  the  stronga?t  hold  upon  your  affections  ;  but  before  you 
turn  to  her,  or  to  any  one,  listen  to  the  sentence  whicU  in  the 
king's  name  I  shall  pronounce  upon  those  two  offenders — a  sen 
tence  which  most  assuredly  will  be  ratified  by  his  majesty  in 
person,  and  by  the  lords  of  the  council  of  the  Star-Chamber, 
before  whom  they  will  be  brought.  Hear  me,  then,  ye  wrong 
doers.  Ye  shall  be  despoiled  of  your  unjustly-acquired  pos 
sessions,  which  will  be  escheated  to  the  crown.  Where  restitu 
tion  is  possible,  it  shall  be  made." 

"  Restitution  by  the  crown  ! — a  likely  thing  1 "  muttered  Sir 
Giles. 

"  Moreover,  ye  shall  pay  for  your  misdeeds  in  person,"  pur 
sued  Charles.  "  Degraded  from  the  knighthood  ye  have  dis 
honoured,  and  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  debasement,  when  ye 
have  become  Giles  Mompesson  and  Francis  Mitchell,  knaves, 
ye  shall  undergo  precisely  the  same  ignominious  punishment, 
with  all  its  dreadful  details,  which  ye  caused  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him  you  supposed  to  be  Clement  Lanyere.  This  being  done  to 
you,  and  no  part  of  the  torture  being  on  any  plea  omitted,  ye 
shall  be  brought  back  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  be  there  incar 
cerated  for  the  residue  of  your  lives." 

Mompesson  heard  this  sentence  apparently  unmoved,  though 
his  flashing  eye  betrayed,  in  some  degree,  his  secret  emotion. 
Not  so  his  partner.  Flinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
prince,  he  cried  in  piteous  tones — "  I  confess  my  manifold 
offences,  and  own  that  my  sentence  is  lenient  in  comparison 
with  them.  But  I  beseech  your  highness  to  spare  me  the 
mutilation  and  branding.  All  else  I  will  patiently  endure." 

"He  merits  no  compassion,"  said  Buckingham,  "and  yet  I 
would  intercede  for  him." 

"And  your  intercession  shall  avail  to  the  extent  which  he 
liimself  hath  mentioned — but  no  further,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"  I  solicit  nothing — and  I  confess  nothing,"  said  Mompesson, 
in  a  tone  of  defiance.  "  If  I  am  ever  brought  to  trial  I  shall 
know  how  to  defend  myself.  But  I  well  know  that  will  never 
be.  I  can  make  such  revelations  concerning  those  in  high 
places — ay,  in  the  highest  places,"  he  added,  with  a  vindictive 
look  at  Buckingham — "that  they  will  not  dare  to  molest 
me." 
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"Tbe  hound  must  be  muzzled,"  said  Buckingham,  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  prince. 

"  He  must,"  replied  Charles.  "  Let  the  prisoners  be  re 
moved.  They  are  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison." 

"  Prisoners  !  "  exclaimed  Mompesson. 

~*'Ay,  prisoners,"  repeated  Osmond  Mounchensey ;  "my  pri 
soners.  I  have  a  Star-Chamber  warrant  for  your  arrest.  Be 
hold  it !  Under  this  warrant  his  highness  has  committed  you, 
and  you  will  be  taken  .hence  to  the  Fleet,  where  you,  Giles 
Mompesson,  shall  occupy  the  cell  you  destined  for  my  nephew  I 
Now,  your  sword." 

"  Take  it,"  rejoined  Mompesson,  plucking  the  rapier  from  its 
sheath,  "  take  it  in  your  heart.  You,  at  least,  shall  not  live  to 
enjoy  your  triumph." 

But  Osmond  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  seizing  his  arm,  ere 
he  could  deal  the  meditated  blow,  with  almost  superhuman, 
force  he  wrested  the  sword  from  him,  and  broke  it  beneath  hia 
feet. 

At  the  same  time,  other  personages  appeared  on  the  scene. 
These  were  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  a  party  of  halberdiers. 
Advancing  slowly  towards  the  prisoners,  the  officer  received  the 
warrant  from  Osmond  Mounchensey,  while  the  halberdiera 
closed  round  the  two  extortioners. 

"  Before  the  prisoner,  Mompesson,  is  removed,"  said  Charles, 
"  see  that  he  delivers  up  to  you  his  keys.  Let  an  inventory  be 
taken  of  all  moneys  within  the  house,  and  let  the  royal  seal  be 
placed  upon  all  boxes  and  caskets.  All  deeds  and  other  docu 
ments  must  be  carefully  preserved,  to  be  examined  hereafter. 
And  let  strict  search  be  made — for  I  have  heard  there  are  many 
hidden  depositories  of  treasure — especially  within  the  prisoner's 
secret  cabinet." 

"Take  heed  that  the  strictest  examination  be  made,"  sub 
joined  Buckingham,  "  in  accordance  with  his  highness's  behests ; 
for  the  knave  smiles,  as  if  he  thought  his  precautions  were  so 
well  taken  that  the  searchers  would  be  baffled." 

"Fear  nothing,  my  lord  marquis,"  replied  the  serjeant-at- 
arms.  "Now,  prisoner,"  he  added,  to  Mompesson,  "your 
keys ! " 

While  the  officer  was  thus  employed,  Luke  Hatton  stepped 
forward. 

"  Those  keys  will  be  of  little  use,"  he  said,  to  the  prince. 
"  Others  have  been  beforehand  with  your  highness." 

"  How,  sir — what  others  P  "  demanded  Charles,  bending  hia 
brows. 

"The  extortioner's    lawless  band  of    attendants — generally 
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known  as  his  myrmidons,  your  highness,"  replied  Hatton. 
"  Instinctively  discerning,  as  it  would  seem,  that  all  was  over 
with  their  master,  they  had  determined  to  quit  his  service,  and 
without  giving  him  any  notice  of  their  intention.  Not  content 
with  deserting  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  they  have  robbed  him 
as  well — robbed  him  of  the  bulk  of  his  treasure.  They  have 
broken  into  his  secret  cabinet,  and  stripped  it  of  all  its  valuables 
that  could  be  of  use  to  them,  and  have  not  left  one  of  his  hidden 
hoards  unvisited." 

"  Hell's  curses  upon  them !  "  exclaimed  Mompesson,  with 
irrepressible  rage.  "  May  they  all  swing  upon  the  gibbet !  " 

"  The  chief  among  them. — a  rascally  Alsatian,  known  as 
Captain  Bludder — has  been  captured,"  pursued  Luke  Hatton, 
"  and  a  large  sum,  together  with  a  rich  casket  of  jewels,  has 
been  found  upon  him ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  officers 
will  succeed  in  finding  the  others.  Will  your  highness  inter 
rogate  Bludder  ?  " 

"Not  now,"  replied  Charles.  "Let  him  be  taken  to  the 
Fleet.  But  there  were  other  matters  of  more  importance  than 
the  treasures — the  deeds  and  legal  instruments.  These,  as 
being  useless  to  the  robbers,  were  probably  left  untouched." 

"  They  were  so,  your  highness,"  replied  Luke  Hatton. 

"  Would  they  had  burned  them !  "  ejaculated  Mompesson. 
"  Would  all  had  been  destroyed !  " 

And  he  gave  utterance  to  such  wild  exclamations  of  rage, 
accompanied  by  such  frenzied  gestures,  that  the  halberdier 
seized  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  room.  The  old  usurer 
was  removed  at  the  same  time. 

"  And  now,"  said  Charles,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  one  thing 
only  remains  to  be  done  ere  I  depart,  and  it  will  be  pleasanter 
to  me  than  aught  that  has  preceded  it.  I  must  again  address 
myself  to  you,  Sir  Jocelyn  Mounchensey,  ay,  and  to  you  also, 
fair  Mistress  Aveline.  I  pray  you  to  come  near  me,"  he  con 
tinued,  with  a  gracious  smile,  to  the  damsel. 

And,  as  she  blushingly  complied — for  she  half  divined  his 
purpose — he  said,  "As  I  have  already  told  you,  Sir  Jocelyn, 
your  restoration  to  the  king's  favour  is  complete,  and  your 
reappearance  at  Court  would  be  a  gratification  to  his  majesty ; 
but,  after  the  events  which  have  occurred,  a  brief  retirement 
will,  I  conceive,  be  most  agreeable  to  you,  and  I  would  counsel 
a  visit  to  the  hall  of  your  ancestors." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes, 
most  gracious  prince,  if  my  newly-found  relative  will  accept  me 
as  his  guest." 

"Not  as  his  guest,  my  good  nephew,"  said  Osmond.     "You 
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are  sole  lord  of  Mounchensey.  I  have  made  over  the  mansion 
and  all  the  estates  to  you.  They  are  yours,  as  by  right  they 
should  be." 

Sir  Jocelyn's  emotion  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  expres? 
his  gratitude  in  words. 

"A  noble  gift,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "But  you  must  not  go 
there  alone,  Sir  Jocelyn.  You  must  take  a  bride  with  you. 
This  fair  lady  has  well  approved  her  love  for  you — as  you  have 
the  depth  of  your  devotion  to  her.  Take  her  from  my  hands. 
Take  her  to  your  heart;  and  may  years  of  fondest  wedded 
happiness  attend  you  both  !  When  you  reappear  at  Court,  you 
will  be  all  the  more  welcome  if  Lady  Mounchensey  be  with  you." 

So  saying,  he  placed  Aveline's  hand  in  that  of  her  lover; 
and,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  delight,  they  knelt  to  express  their 
gratitude. 

The  prince  and  the  courtly  train  passed  out— and  lastly,  Sir 
Jocelyn  and  the  object  of  his  affections.  Vainly  did  he  seek 
for  his  relative  and  benefactor.  Osmond  Mounchensey  had 
disappeared.  But,  just  as  the  young  knight  and  his  fair  com 
panion  were  quitting  the  house,  Luke  Hatton,  followed  by  two 
porters,  bearing  a  stout  chest,  approached  them,  and  said — 

"  Sir  Jocelyn,  you  have  seen  the  last  of  your  uncle.  He  has 
charged  me  to  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu.  You  will  never  hear 
of  him  again,  unless  you  hear  of  his  death.  May  no  thoughts  of 
Lira  mar  your  happiness — or  that  of  her  you  love.  This  is  what 
he  bade  me  say  to  you.  This  chest  contains  the  title-deeds  of 
your  estates — and  amongst  them  is  a  deed  of  gift  from  him  to 
you.  They  will  be  conveyed  by  these  porters  whithersoever 
you  may  direct  them.  And  now,  having  discharged  mine  office, 
I  must  take  my  leave." 

"  Stay,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Jocelyn  ;  "  I  would  fain  send  a  message 
to  my  uncle." 

"I  cannot  convey  it,"  replied  Luke  Hatton.  "You  must 
rest  content  with  what  I  have  told  you.  To  you,  and  to  &11 
others,  Osmond  Mounchensey  is  as  the  dead." 

With  this,  he  hastily  retreated. 

Three  days  after  this,  the  loving  pair  were  wedded  ;  and  the 
ceremony — which  was  performed  with  strict  privacy,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  bride — being  concluded,  they  set 
out  upon  their  journey  into  Norfolk.  Sir  Jocelyn  had  noticed 
anionu  the  spectators  of  the  marriage  rites  a  tall  personage, 
wrapped  in  a  sable  cloak,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  his  uncle  ; 
but,  as  the  individual  was  half  hidden  by  a  pillar  of  the  ancient 
fabric,  and  as  he  lost  sight  of  him  before  he  could  seek  him  out, 
he  never  could  be  quite  sure  of  the  fact. 

x 
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Sir  Jocelyn's  arrival  at  the  hall  of  his  ancestors  was  the  occa 
sion  of  great  rejoicings ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  held 
out  to  him,  many  years  elapsed  ere  he  and  Lady  Mounchensey 
revisited  the  scene  of  their  troubles  in  London. 
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As  will  have  been  foreseen,  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Prince 
Charles  upon  Mompesson  and  his  partner  was  confirmed  by  the 
king  and  the  lords  of  the  Council,  when  the  two  offenders  were 
brought  before  them  in  the  Star-Chamber.  They  were  both 
degraded  from  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  Mitchell,  besides 
being  so  heavily  fined  that  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth  was  wrested 
from  him,  had  to  endure  the  indignity  of  riding  through  the 
streets — in  a  posture  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  equi 
tation — namely,  with  his  face  towards  the  horse's  tail,  two  quart 
pots  tied  round  his  neck,  to  show  that  he  was  punished  for  his 
exactions  upon  ale-house-keepers  and  hostel-keepers,  and  a 
placard  upon  his  breast,  detailing  the  nature  of  his  offences.  In 
this  way — hooted  and  pelted  by  the  rabble,  who  pursued  him  as 
he  was  led  along,  and  who  would  have  inflicted  serious  injuries 
npon  him,  and  perhaps  despatched  him  outright,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  escort  by  whom  he  was  protected — he  was  taken  in  turn 
to  all  such  taverns  and  houses  of  entertaiment  as  had  suffered 
most  from  his  scandalous  system  of  oppression. 

In  the  course  of  his  progress,  he  was  brought  to  the  "  Three 
Cranes,"  in  the  Vintry,  before  which  an  immense  concourse  was 
assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Though  the  exhibition  made 
by  the  culprit,  seated  as  he  was  on  a  great  ragged  beast 
purposely  selected  for  the  occasion,  was  sufficiently  ludicrous 
and  grotesque  to  excite  the  merriment  of  most  of  the  beholders, 
who  greeted  his  arrival  with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter ;  still 
his  wo-begone  countenance  and  miserable  plight — for  he  was 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot — moved  the  compassion 
of  the  good-natured  Madame  Bonaventure,  and  she  gazed  at  him 
from  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  her  hostel,  and  the  feeling 
was  increased  as  the  wretched  old  man  threw  a  beseeching 
glance  at  her.  She  could  stand  the  sight  no  longer,  and  rushed 
from  the  window. 

In  the  same  room  with  her  there  were  four  persons  who  had 
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been  partaking  of  a  plentiful  repast,  as  was  proved  by  the 
numerous  dishes  and  flasks  of  wine  garnishing  the  table  at  which 
they  had  been  seated,  and  they,  too,  as  well  as  the  hostess,  on 
hearing  the  noise  outside  the  tavern,  had  rushed  to  the  windows 
to  see  what  could  cause  so  much  disturbance.  As  they  were  all 
well  acquainted  with  the  old  usurer  and  his  mal-practices,  the 
spectacle  had  a  special  interest  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  hostess, 
and  they  were  variously  affected  by  it. 

The  party,  we  must  state,  consisted  of  Master  Richard 
Taverner,  as  the  quondam  apprentice  was  now  styled,  and 
his  pretty  wife,  Gillian,  who  now  looked  prettier  than  usual 
in  her  wedding-attire, — for  the  ceremony  uniting  them  in  indis 
soluble  bonds  had  only  just  been  performed, — old  Greenford, 
the  grandsire  of  the  bride  ;  and  Master  John  Wolfe,  of  the 
"  Bible  and  Crown"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  bookseller,  erstwhile 
Dick's  indulgent  master,  and  now  his  partner ;  Master  Taverner 
having  very  prudently  invested  the  contents  of  the  silver  coffer 
in  the  purchase  of  a  share  in  his  employer's  business,  with  the 
laudable  determination  of  bestirring  himself  zealously  in  it  ever 
after  ;  and,  as  another  opportunity  may  not  occur  for  mentioning 
the  circumstance,  we  will  add  that  he  kept  to  his  resolution,  and 
ultimately  rose  to  high  offices  in  the  city.  Dick's  appearance 
had  already  considerably  improved.  His  apparel  was  spruce  and 
neat,  but  not  showy,  and  well  became  him ;  while  his  deport 
ment,  even  under  the  blissful  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  had  a  sobriety  and  decorum  about  it  really  suprising, 
and  which  argued  well  for  his  future  good  conduct.  He  began 
as  he  to  meant  to  go  on,  and  it  was  plain  that  John  Wolfe's  advice 
had  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  him.  Old  Greenford  looked 
the  picture  of  happiness. 

With  Master  Richard's  predilections  for  the  "Three  Cranes"  we 
are  well  acquainted,  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  appear  unnatural 
that  he  should  choose  this,  his  favourite  tavern,  for  his  wedding- 
dinner.  Madame  Bonaventure  was  delighted  with  the  bride, 
and  brought  the  blushes  to  her  fair  cheeks  by  the  warmth  of  her 
praises  of  her  beauty  ;  while  she  could  not  sufficiently  con 
gratulate  the  bridegroom  on  his  good  luck  in  obtaining  such  a 
treasure.  The  best  in  the  house  was  set  before  them — both 
viands  and  wine — and  ample  justice  was  done  by  all  to  the  good 
cheer.  Cyprien,  as  usual,  brought  in  the  dishes,  and  filled  the 
flagons  with  the  rare  Bordeaux  he  had  been  directed  by  his  mis 
tress  to  introduce ;  but  Madame  Bonaventure  personally  super 
intended  the  repast,  earring  the  meats,  selecting  the  most  delicate 
bits  for  Gillian's  especial  consumption,  and  seasoning  them  yet 
more  agreeably  with  her  lively  sallies. 

x  2 
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The  dinner  had  come  to  a  close,  and  they  -were  just  drinking 
the  health  of  the  bonny  and  blushing  bride,  when  the  clamour 
on  the  quay  proclaimed  the  old  usurer's  arrival.  As  he  was  the 
furthest  person  from  her  thoughts,  and  as  she  had  not  heard  of 
the  day  appointed  for  his  punishment,  Madame  Bonaventure 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the  spectacle  offered  to  her  when  she 
reached  the  window,  and  her  retreat  form  it,  as  we  have  related, 
was  almost  immediate. 

To  his  shame  be  it  spoken,  Master  Richard  Taverner  was 
greatly  entertained  by  the  doleful  appearance  of  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  not  help  exulting  over  his  downfall  and  distress  ;  but 
he  was  quickly  checked  by  his  bride,  who  shared  in  the  hostess's 
gentler  and  more  compassionate  feelings.  So  much,  indeed,  was 
the  gentle  Gillian  touched  by  the  delinquent's  supplicating 
looks,  that  she  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  prompted  her  to 
afford  him  some  solace,  and  snatching  up  a  flask  of  wine  and  a 
flagon  from  the  table,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room,  followed  by 
her  husband,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  stay  her. 

In  a  moment  Gillian  was  out  upon  the  quay;  and  the 
mounted  guard  stationed  round  the  prisoner,  divining  her 
purpose,  kindly  drew  aside  to  let  her  pass.  Filling  the  goblet, 
she  handed  it  to  the  old  man,  who  eagerly  drained  it,  and 
breathed  a  blessing  on  her  as  he  returned  it.  Some  of  the 
bystanders  said  the  blessing  would  turn  to  a  curse — but  it  was 
not  so :  and  so  well  pleased  was  Dick  with  what  his  good  wife 
had  done,  that  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart  before  all  the  crowd. 

This  incident  was  so  far  of  service  to  the  prisoner,  that  it 
eaved  him  from  further  indignity  at  the  moment,  The  mob 
ceased  to  jeer  him,  or  to  hurl  mud  and  missiles  at  him,  and 
listened  in  silence  to  the  public  crier  as  he  read  aloud  his 
sentence.  This  done,  the  poor  wretch  and  his  escort  moved 
away  to  the  "  Catherine  Wheel,"  in  the  Steelyard,  where  a  less 
kindly  reception  awaited  him. 

In  taking  leave,  as  we  must  now  do,  of  Master  Richard 
Taverner  and  his  pretty  wife,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that 
they  were  as  happy  in  their  wedded  state  as  loving  couplea 
necessarily  must  be.  We  may  add  that  they  lived  long,  and 
were  blessed  with  numerous  issue — so  numerous  indeed,  that,  as 
•we  have  before  intimated.  Dick  had  to  work  hard  all  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

In  bidding  adieu,  also,  to  Madame  Bonaventure,  which  we  do 
•with  regret,  we  have  merely  to  state  that  she  did  not  reign  much, 
longer  over  the  destinies  of  the  '•  Three  Cranes,"  but  resigned  in 
favour  of  Cyprien,  who,  as  Monsieur  Latour,  was  long  and 
favourably  known  as  the  jovial  and  liberal  host  of  that  renowned 
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tavern.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  Madamo  Bona- 
venture's  retirement ;  but  the  truth  was,  that,  having  made 
money  enough,  she  began  to  find  the  banks  of  the  Thames  too 
damp  and  foggy  for  her,  especially  during  the  winter  months ; 
BO  the  next  time  the  skipper  entered  the  river,  having  previously 
made  her  arrangements,  she  embarked  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
returned  to  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Garonne. 

Mompesson's  sentence,  though  far  more  severe  and  oppro 
brious  than  that  of  the  elder  extortioner,  was  thought  too 
lenient,  and  most  persons  were  of  opinion  that,  considering  the 
enormity  of  his  oS'ences,  his  life  ought  not  to  be  spared.  But 
they  judged  unadvisedly.  Death,  by  the  axe,  or  even  by  the 
rope,  would  have  been  infinitely  preferred  by  the  criminal  him 
self  to  the  lingering  agonies  he  was  destined  to  endure.  More 
over,  there  was  retributive  justice  in  the  sentence  that  doomed 
him  to  undergo  tortures  similar  to  those  he  had  so  often  inflicted 
on  others. 

The  pillory  was  erected  at  Charing  Cross.  A  numerous 
escort  was  required  to  protect  him  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  who 
would  otherwise  have  torn  him  in  pieces  ;  but  though  shielded 
in  some  degree  from  their  active  vengeance,  he  could  not  shut 
his  ears  to  their  yells  and  execrations.  Infuriated  thousands 
were  collected  in  the  open  space  around  the  pillory,  eager  to 
glut  their  eyes  upon  the  savage  spectacle ;  and  the  shout  they 
set  up  on  his  appearance  was  so  terrific,  that,  even  the  prisoner, 
undaunted  as  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself,  was  shaken  by  it, 
and  lost  his  firmness,  though  he  recovered  it  in  some  degree  as 
he  mounted  the  huge  wooden  machine,  conspicuous  at  a  distance 
above  the  heads  of  the  raging  multitude.  On  the  boards  on 
which  he  had  to  stand  there  was  another  person  besides  the 
tormentor, — and  the  sight  of  him  evidently  occasioned  the 
criminal  great  disquietude.  This  person  was  attired  in  black, 
with  a  broad-leaved  hat  pulled  down  over  his  brows. 

"What  does  this  fellow  here  ?"  demanded  Mompcsson.  "  You 
do  not  need  an  assistant." 

"I  know  not  that,"  replied  the  tormentor — a  big,  brawny 
fellow,  habited  in  a  leathern  jerkin,  with  his  arms  bared  to  the 
shoulder — taking  up  his  hammer  and  selecting  a  couple  of 
sharp-pointed  nails  ;  "  but  in  any  case  he  has  an  order  from  the 
Council  of  the  Star-Chamber  to  stand  here.  And  now, 
prisoner,"  he  continued,  roughly  and  authoritatively,  "  place 
your  head  in  this  hole,  and  your  hands  here." 

Since  resistance  would  have  been  vain,  Mompesson  did  as  he 
was  bidden.  A  heavy  beam  descended  over  his  neck  and  wrists, 
and  fastened  him  down  immovably;  while,  amid  the  exulting 
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shouts  of  the  spectators,  his  ears  were  nailed  to  the  wood.  During 
one  entire  hour  the  ponderous  machine  slowly  revolved,  so  as  to 
exhibit  him  to  all  the  assemblage ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  yet  more  barbarous  part  of  the  sentence,  for  which  the 
ferocious  mob  had  been  impatiently  waiting,  was  carried  out. 
The  keen  knife  and  the  branding-iron  were  called  into  play,  and 
in  the  bleeding  and  mutilated  object  before  them,  now  stamped 
with  indelible  infamy,  none  could  have  recognized  the  once 
haughty  and  handsome  Sir  Giles  Mompesson. 

A  third  person,  we  have  said,  stood  upon  the  pillory.  He  took 
no  part  in  aiding  the  tormentor  in  his  task  ;  but  he  watched  all 
that  was  done  with  atrocious  satisfaction.  Not  a  groan — not  the 
quivering  of  a  muscle  escaped  him.  He  felt  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  to  make  sure  it  was  sharp  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  saw 
that  the  iron  was  sufficiently  heated  to  burn  the  characters  of 
shame  deeply  in.  When  all  was  accomplished,  he  seized  Mpm- 
pesson's  arm,  and,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  scarcely  human,  cried, 
— "  Now,  I  have  paid  thee  back  in  part  for  the  injuries  thou  hast 
done  me.  Thou  wilt  never  mock  me  more  ! " 

"  In  part !  "  groaned  Mompesson.  "  Is  not  thy  vengeance  fully 
satiated  P  What  more  wouldst  thou  have  ?  " 

"  What  more  P  "  echoed  the  other,  with  the  laugh  of  a  demon, 
— "  for  every  day  of  anguish  thou  gavest  my  brother  in  his 
dungeon  in  the  Fleet,  I  would  have  a  month — a  year.  I  would 
not  have  thee  perish  too  soon,  and  therefore  thou  shalt  be  better 
cared  for  than  he  was.  But  thou  shalt  never  escape — never ! 
and  at  the  last  I  will  be  by  thy  side." 

It  would  almost  seem  a§  if  that  moment  were  come,  for,  as 
the  words  were  uttered,  Mompesson  fainted  from  loss  of  blood 
and  intensity  of  pain,  and  in  this  state  he  was  placed  upon  a 
hurdle  tied  to  a  horse's  heels,  and  conveyed  back  to  the  Fleet. 

As  threatened,  he  was  doomed  to  long  and  solitary  imprison 
ment  ;  and  the  only  person,  beside  the  jailer,  admitted  to  his 
cell,  was  his  unrelenting  foe.  A  steel  mirror  was  hung  up  in  his 
dungeon,  so  that  he  might  see  to  what  extent  his  features  had 
been  disfigured.  * 

In  this  way  three  years  rolled  by — years  of  uninterrupted 
happiness  to  Sir  Jocelyn  and  Lady  Mounchensey,  as  well  as  to 
Master  Hichard  Taverner  and  his  dame ;  but  of  increasing  gloom 
to  the  captive  in  his  solitary  cell  in  the  Fleet.  Of  late,  he  had 
become  so  fierce  and  unmanageable  that  he  had  to  be  chained  to 
the  wall.  He  sprang  at  his  jailer  and  tried  to  strangle'him,  and 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  shook  his  fists  in  impotent  rage  at  Osmond 
Mounchensey.  But  again  his  mood  changed,  and  he  would  sup 
plicate  for  mercy,  crawling  on  the  floor,  and  trying  to  kiss  the 
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feet  of  hia  enemy,  who  spurned  him  from  him.  Then  he  fell 
Kick,  and  refused  his  food ;  and,  as  the  sole  means  of  preserving 
his  life,  he  was  removed  to  an  airier  chamber.  But,  as  it  speedily 
appeared,  this  was  only  a  device  to  enable  him  to  escape  from 
prison, — and  it  proved  successful.  He  was  thought  to  be  so  ill, 
that  the  jailer,  fancying  him  incapable  of  moving,  became  neg 
ligent,  and  when  Osmond  Mounchensey  next  appeared,  the 
prisoner  had  flown.  How  he  had  effected  his  escape  no  one 
could  at  first  explain ;  but  it  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had 
been  assisted  by  two  of  his  old  myrmidons,  Captain  Bludder 
and  Staring  Hugh,  both  of  whom  were  prisoners  at  the  time  in 
the  Fleet, 

Osmond's  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  vowed  never  to  rest  till 
he  had  traced  out  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  back. 

But  he  experienced  more  difficulty  in  the  quest  than  he  anti 
cipated.  No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  obscure  quarters  - 
and  hiding-places  of  London  than  he;  but  in  none  of  these 
retreats  could  he  discover  the  object  of  his  search.  The  poten 
tates  of  Whitefriars  and  the  Mint  would  not  have  dared  to 
harbour  such  an  offender  as  Mompesson,  and  would  have  given 
him  up  at  once  if  he  had  sought  refuge  in  their  territories.  But 
Osmond  satisfied  himself,  by  a  perquisition  of  every  house  in 
those  sanctuaries,  that  he  was  not  there.  Nor  had  any  one  been 
seen  like  him.  The  asylum  for  "  masterless  men,"  near  Smart's 
Quay,  and  all  the  other  dens  for  thieves  and  criminals  hiding 
from  justice,  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  were  searched,  but 
with  the  like  ill  result.  Hitherto,  Mompesson  had  contrived  en 
tirely  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  his  foe. 

At  last,  Osmond  applied  to  Luke  Hatton,  thinking  it  possible 
his  cunning  might  suggest  some  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  fugi 
tive.  After  listening  with  the  greatest  attention  to  all  related 
to  him,  the  apothecary  pondered  for  awhile,  and  then  said :  "  It 
is  plain  he  has  trusted  no  one  with  his  retreat,  but  I  think  I  can 
find  him.  Come  to  me  on  the  third  night  from  this,  and 
you  shall  bear  further.  Meantime,  you  need  not  relax  your 
own  search,  though,  if  it  be  as  I  suspect,  failure  is  sure  to 
attend  you." 

Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  promise,  Osmond  departed. 
On  the  third  night,  at  a  late  hour,  he  returned.  He  did  not, 
however,  find  Luke  Hatton.  The  apothecary,  it  appeared,  had 
been  absent  from  home  during  the  last  three  days,  and  the  old 
woman  who  attended  upon  him  was  full  of  uneasiness  on  his 
account.  Her  master,  she  said,  had  left  a  letter  on  his  table,  and 
on  investigation  it  proved  to  be  for  Osmond.  In  it  the  writer 
directed  him,  in  the  event  of  his  non-return  before  the  time 
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appointed,  to  repair  without  delay,  well  armed,  to  the  vaults  be 
neath  Mompesson's  old  habitation  near  the  Fleet,  and  to  make 
strict  search  for  him  throughout  them.  He  also  acquainted  him 
with  a  secret  entrance  into  the  house,  contrived  in  the  walls 
beneath  the  lofty  north-eastern  turret.  On  reading  this  letter, 
Osmond  at  once  understood  his  ally's  plan,  together  with  its 
danger,  and  felt  that,  as  he  had  not  returned,  he  had,  in  all  pro 
bability,  fallen  a  victim  to  his  rashness.  Telling  the  old  woman 
•whither  he  was  going,  and  that  inquiries  might  be  made  there 
for  him  on  the  morrow,  if  he  did  not  reappear  with  her  master, 
he  set  out  at  once  for  the  place  indicated. 

We  shall,  however,  precede  him. 

Ever  since  Mompesson  had  been  taken  to  the  Fleet,  his  habi 
tation  had  been  deserted.  The  place  was  cursed.  So  much 
odium  attached  to  it, — so  many  fearful  tales  were  told  of  it,— 
that  no  one  would  dwell  there.  At  the  time  of  its  owner's 
committal,  it  was  stripped  of  all  its  contents,  and  nothing  was 
left  but  bare  walls  and  uncovered  floors.  Even  these,  from 
neglect  and  desertion,  had  become  dilapidated,  and  a  drearier 
and  more  desolate  place  could  not  be  imagined.  Strict  search 
had  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Star-Chamber  for  concealed 
treasure ;  but  little  was  found,  the  bulk  having  been  carried  off, 
as  before  related,  by  the  myrmidons.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
supposed  there  were  other  secret  hoards,  if  a  clue  to  them  could 
only  be  found.  Mompesson  had  been  interrogated  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  only  made  answers  calculated  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  his  hearers  without  satisfying  them,  and  they  fancied 
he  was  deceiving  them. 

On  the  night  in  question,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  house 
was  sombre  and  deserted  as  usual,  and  the  city  watch  who  passed 
it  at  midnight,  and  paused  before  its  rusty  gates  and  its  nailed-up 
door,  fancied  all  was  secure.  The  moon  was  at  the  full,  shining 
brightly  on  the  sombre  stone  walls  of  the  mansion, — on  its 
windows,  and  on  the  lofty  corner  turret,  whence  Mompesson 
used  so  often  to  reconnoitre  the  captives  in  the  opposite  prison  -r 
and,  as  certain  of  the  guard  looked  up  at  the  turret,  they  laughed 
at  its  present  emptiness.  Yet  they  little  dreamed  who  was  there 
at  the  time,  regarding  them  from  the  narrow  loop-hole.  After 
the  pause  of  a  few  minutes  they  moved  on,  and  the  gleam  of 
their  halberts  was  presently  seen,  as  they  crossed  Fleet  Bridge, 
and  marched  towards  Ludgate. 

About  two  hours  afterwards  the  watch  reappeared,  and,  while 
again  passing  the  house,  the  attention  of  their  leader  was  attracted 
by  an  unusual  appearance  in  the  masonry  near  the  north-east 
angle,  above  which  the  tall  turret  was  situated.  On  closer  exa« 
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initiation,  the  irregularity  in  the  walls  was  found  to  be  produced 
[by  a  small  secretdoor,  which  was  left  partially  open,  as  if  it  had 
been  recently  used.  The  suspicions  of  the  party  being  aroused 
by  this  singular  circumstance  (none  of  them  having  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  door),  they  at  once  entered  the  house, 
resolved  to  make  strict  search  throughout  it.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  scaled  the  turret,  with  which  the  secret  outlet  communicated 
'by  a  narrow  winding  staircase ;  and  then,  proceeding  to  the 
interior  of  the  habitation,  pursued  their  investigations  for  some 
time  without  success.  Indeed,  they  were  just  about  to  depart, 
when  a  sound  resembling  a  deep  groan  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
cellars,  which  they  had  not  visited.  Hearing  this,  they  im 
mediately  rushed  down,  and  made  an  extraordinary  dis 
covery. 

To  explain  this,  however,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when 
they  first  passed  the  house.  We  then  mentioned  that  there  was 
a  person  in  the  turret  watching  their  movements.  As  they  dis 
appeared  in  the  direction  of  Ludgate,  this  individual  quitted  his 
post  of  observation,  and,  descending  the  spiral  staircase, 
threaded  a  long  passage  in  the  darkness,  like  one  familiar  with  the 
place,  until  he  arrived  at  a  particular  chamber,  which  he 
entered  ;  and,  without  pausing,  proceeded  to  a  little  cabinet 
beyond  it.  The  moonlight  streaming  through  a  grated  window, 
showed  that  this  cabinet  had  been  completely  dismantled  ;  stones 
had  been  removed  from  the  walls ;  and  several  of  the  boards 
composing  the  floor  had  been  torn  up  and  never  replaced.  The 
intruder  did  not  pass  beyond  the  door,  but,  after  gazing  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  scene  of  ruin,  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  rage, 
and  retired. 

His  steps  might  have  been  next  heard  descending  the  great 
stone  staircase.  He  paused  not  a  moment  within  the  entrance- 
hall,  but  made  his  way  along  a  side  passage  on  the  left,  and 
down  another  flight  of  steps,  till  he  reached  a  subterranean 
chamber.  Here  all  would  have  been  profound  obscurity,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  lamp  set  on  the  ground,  which  imperfectly 
illumined  the  place. 

As  the  man  took  up  the  lamp  and  trimmed  it,  the  light  fell 
strongly  upon  his  features,  and  revealed  all  their  hideousness. 
No  visage,  except  that  of  Osmond  Mounchensey,  could  be  more 
appalling  than  this  person's,  and  the  mutilation  was  in  both  cases 
the  same.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  Mompesson.  His  habili 
ments  were  sordid  ;  and  his  beard  and  hair,  grizzled  by  suffering 
rather  than  age,  were  wild  and  disordered.  But  he  was  armed 
both  with  sword  and  dagger;  and  his  limbs  looked  muscular  and 
active  as  ever. 
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Casting  a  glance  towards  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  as  if  to 
make  quite  sure  he  was  not  observed — though  he  entertained 
little  anxiety  on  that  score — Mompesson  stepped  towards  a 
particular  part  of  the  wall,  and  touching  a  spring,  a  secret  door 
(not  to  be  detected  within  the  masonry  except  on  minute 
examination)  flew  open,  and  disclosed  another  and  smaller 
vault. 

Here,  it  was  at  once  evident,  was  concealed  the  treasure  that 
had  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  myrmidons  and  the  officers  of 
the  Star-Chamber.  There  was  a  large  open  chest  at  the  further 
end,  full  of  corpulent  money-bags,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  miser.  '  On  this  chest  Mompesson's 
gaze  was  so  greedily  fixed  that  he  did  not  notice  the  body  of  a 
man  lying  directly  in  his  path,  and  well-nigh  stumbled  over  it. 
Ottering  a  bitter  imprecation,  he  held  down  the  lamp,  and 
beheld  the  countenance  of  Luke  Hatton,  now  rigid  in  death,  but 
with  the  sardonic  grin  it  had  worn  throughout  life  still  impressed 
upon  it.  There  was  a  deep  gash  in  the  breast  of  the  dead  man, 
and  blood  upon  the  floor. 

"  Accursed  spy  and  traitor,"  cried  Mompesson,  as  he  took 
hold  of  the  body  by  the  heels  and  dragged  it  to  one  corner— 
"  thou  wilt  never  betray  me  more.  What  brought  thee  here  I 
know  not,  unless  it  were  to  meet  the  death  thou  hast  merited 
at  my  hands.  Would  a  like  chance  might  bring  Osmond 
Mounchensey  here  —  and  alone  —  I  would  desire  nothing 
more." 

"  Be  thy  wish  gratified,  then  ! "  cried  a  voice  which  Mom 
pesson  could  not  mistake. 

Looking  up,  he  beheld  his  enemy. 

In  an  instant  his  hand  was  upon  his  sword,  and  the  blade 
gleamed  in  the  lamp-light.  Osmond  had  likewise  plucked  forth 
his  rapier,  and  held  a  poniard  in  his  left  hand.  For  a  few 
moments  they  gazed  at  each  other  with  terrible  looks,  their 
breasts  animated  with  an  intensity  of  hatred  which  only  mortal 
foes,  met  under  such  circumstances,  can  feel.  So  fiercely  blood 
thirsty  were  their  looks  that  their  disfigured  features  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  traces  of  humanity. 

"  Yield  thee,  murtherous  villain  !  "  cried  Osmond,  at  length  j 
"  I  will  drag  thee  to  the  hangman." 

"Call  in  thy  fellows,  and  thou  shalt  see  whether  I  will  yield," 
rejoined  Mompesson,  with  a  laugh  of  defiance. 

"  I  have  none  at  my  back,"  rejoined  Osmond  ;  "  I  will  forca 
thee  to  follow  me  alone  !  " 

"  Thou  art  alone,  then  ?  "  roared  Mompesson  ;  "  that  is  all  I 
desired." 
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And  without  a  word  more,  he  commenced  the  attack.  During 
the  brief  colloquy  just  detailed,  he  had  noticed  that  his  enemy 
was  doubly  armed,  and  before  beginning  the  conflict  he  drew  his 
[  own  dagger,  so  that  there  was  no  greater  advantage  on  one  side 
than  the  other. 

Both  were  admirable  swordsmen,  and  iu  strength  they  were 
nearly  matched  ;  but  the  combat  was  conducted  with  a  ferocity 
'  that  almost  set  skill  at  defiance. 

After  the  exchange  of  a  few  desperate  passes  they  closed ; 
and  in  the  terrific  struggle  that  ensued  the  lamp  was  ex 
tinguished. 

The  profound  darkness  prevented  them  from  seeing  the 
frightful  wounds  they  inflicted  on  each  other ;  but  both  knew 
they  were  severely  hurt,  though  each  hoped  he  was  not  so  much 
injured  as  his  adversary. 

Exhausted  at  length  by  loss  of  blood,  and  ready  to  drop,  they 
released  each  other  by  mutual  consent ;  and,  after  making  a  few 
more  feeble  and  ineffectual  thrusts,  leaned  upon  their  swords  for 
support. 

"  Wilt  thou  yield  now,  villain  ?  "  demanded  Osmond,  in  a 
hoarse  voice ;  "  or  must  I  finish  thee  outright?  " 

"  Finish  me  !  "  echoed  Mompesson,-  in  tones  equally  hoarse. 
"  Strike  another  blow  against  me  if  thou  canst.  But  I  well 
know  thou  art  sped.  When  I  have  recovered  breath,  I  will 
make  short  work  with  thee." 

"  About  it  quickly,  then,"  rejoined  Osmond ;  "  I  am  ready 
for  thee.  But  thy  boast  was  idle.  Thou  art  bleeding  to  death. 
Twice  has  my  poniard  pierced  thy  breast." 

"  Thou  wilt  never  use  thy  poniard  again,  thy  left  arm  is 
disabled,"  rejoined  Mompesson ;  "  besides,  my  sword  passed 
through  thee  almost  to  the  hilt." 

"  It  glanced  from  my  doublet :  I  scarcely  felt  the  scratch." 

"  'Twas  a  scratch  deep  enough  to  let  thy  life-blood  out.  But 
since  thou  hast  more  to  be  spilt,  have  at  thee  again !  " 

"  Where  art  thou  ?  "  cried  Osmond,  staggering  towards  him. 

"  Here  !  "  rejoined  Mompesson,  avoiding  the  thrust  made  at 
him,  and  dealing  one  in  return  that  stretched  his  adversary  life 
less  at  his  feet. 

In  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  he  forgot  his  own  desperate 
condition,  and,  with  a  fierce,  triumphant  laugh,  set  his  foot  upon 
the  body  of  his  prostrate  foe. 

But  a  mortal  faintness  seized  him.  He  essayed  to  quit  the 
I  vault — but  it  was  too  late.  His  strength  was  utterly  gone.  With 
an  irrepressible  groan,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  close  beside  his- 
enemy. 
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There  they  lay,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  for  more  than  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  were  discovered  by  the 
watch. 

Mompesson  yet  breathed  ;  and  as  the  torch-light  fell  upon  the 
scene  of  horror,  he  slightly  raised  his  head,  and  pointing  to  his 
slaughtered  adversary,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  expired. 
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OVINGDEAN  GRANGE. 

BOOK  I. 
JOHN  HABERGEON. 

I. 

A  VIEW  FROM  AN  OLD  BARROW  ON  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

FAIREB,  spot  than  this  cannot  be  found  amidst  the 
whole  range  of  the  South  Downs — nor  one  commanding 
more  delightful  views. 

Look  at  it  and  judge. 

It  is  the  rounded  summit  of  a  hill ;  or,  to  speak  with 
greater  precision,  the  mid-summit  of  a  series  of  soft 
bosomy  eminences,  springing  from  a  hilly  ridge,  that 
trends  towards  the  coast,  and  rises  and  falls  smoothly 
and  gently  in  its  course,  like  the  waves  of  a  slightly 
agitated  sea.  The  lovely  mount  is  covered  with  short 
elastic  sward,  redolent  of  thyme  and  other  sweet-smelling 
herbs,  and  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  bowl-shaped  British 
barrow,  on  the  bank  of  which  we  will  seat  ourselves,  and 
look  around. 

How  pleasing  is  the  prospect !  how  fresh  the  air  that 
visits  us  !  No  breeze  so  fine  and  invigorating  as  that  of 
these  Sussex  downs ;  no  turf  so  springy  to  the  foot  as 
their  smooth  greensward.  A  fl^ock  of  larks  flies  past  us, 
and  a  cloud  of  mingled  rooks  and  starlings  wheels  over 
head.  Mark  yon  little  T-shaped  cuttings  on  the  slope 
below  us — those  are  the  snares  set  by  the  shepherds  for 
the  delicious  wheatear — our  English  ortolan,  The  fairies 
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still  haunt  this  spot,  and  hold  their  midnight  revels  upon 
it,  as  yon  dark-green  rings  testify.  The  common  folk 
hereabouts  term  the  good  people  "  Pharisees,"  and  style 
those  emerald  circles  "  hag-tracks :"  why,  we  care  not  to 
inquire.  Enough  for  us,  the  fairies  are  not  altogether 
gone.  A  smooth,  soft  carpet  is  here  spread  out  for 
Oberon  and  Titania  and  their  attendant  elves  to  dance 
upon  by  moonlight ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  mushrooms 
to  form  tables  for  Puck's  banquets. 

Own  that  no  hills  can  be  more  beautiful  than  these 
South  Downs.  They  may  want  height,  boldness,  grandeur, 
sublimity ;  they  possess  not  forest,  rock,  torrent,  or  ravine ; 
but  they  have  gentleness,  softness,  and  other  endearing 
attributes.  "We  will  not  attempt  to  delineate  the  slight 
but  infinite  varieties  of  form  and  aspect  that  distinguish 
one  hill  from  its  neighbour ;  for  though  a  strong  family 
likeness  marks  them  all,  each  down  has  an  individual 
character.  Regarded  in  combination  with  each  other, 
the  high  ranges  form  an  exquisite  picture. 

Contemplation  of  such  a  scene  soothes  rather  than 
excites,  and  inspires  only  feelings  of  placid  enjoyment. 
"We  are  called  upon  for  no  violent  emotion.  We  are  not 
required  to  admire  Nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage 
aspect.  "We  have  a  peaceful  landscape  before  us,  of  a 
primitive  character,  and  possessing  accompaniments  of 
pastoral  life.  Yonder  is  the  shepherd,  with  crook  and 
dog,  watching  his  flock  browse  on  the  thymy  slopes—the 
unequalled  sheep  of  the  South  Downs,  remember.  At 
our  feet  lies  a  well-cultivated  valley,  with  broad  patches 
of  turnip  and  mangel-wurzel  on  one  side,  and  a  large 
stubble-field  on  the  other,  where  the  ploughman  with  his 
yoke  of  patient  oxen  is  at  work.  In  this  valley  you  may 
note  a  farm-shed  and  a  sheepfold,  with  rows  of  haystacks 
and  cornstacks  at  various  points,  evidencing  the  fertility 
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of  the  soil.  In  front  of  us  is  the  British  Channel.  A 
burst  of  sunshine  illumines  the  tall  white  cliffs  on  the 
east,  and  gleams  upon  the  far-off  lighthouse.  That  pharos 
is  on  Beachy  Head.  On  the  near  height  overlooking  the 
sea  stands  a  windmill,  while  a  solitary  barn  forms  a 
landmark  on  that  distant  hill.  Altogether,  a  charming 
picture. 

But  we  have  not  yet  fully  examined  it. 

The  beauteous  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  we  are  seated, 
has  necessarily  a  valley  on  either  side.  On  the  right,  and 
immediately  beneath  us,  is  a  pretty  little  village,  nestling 
amid  a  grove  of  trees,  above  whose  tops  you  may  discern 
the  tower  of  a  small,  grey  old  church.  With  this  village 
we  trust  to  make  you  more  intimately  acquainted  by-and- 
by.  It  is  Ovingdean.  On  the  left,  and  nearer  the  sea, 
you  may  discern  another,  and  considerably  larger  village 
than  Ovingdean,  almost  as  picturesque  as  the  latter,  and 
possessing  a  grey,  antique  church  at  its  northern  extremity. 
This  second  village  is  Eottingdean. 

Behind  and  around  on  every  side,  save  towards  the  sea, 
are  downs — downs  with  patches  of  purple  heather  or 
grey  gorse  clothing  their  sides — downs  with  small  holta 
within  their  coombs,  partially  cultivated,  or  perfectly 
bare — everywhere  downs. 

Pleasant  it  is  where  we  sit  to  watch  the  clouds  chase 
each  other  across  the  valleys,  up  the  hill-side,  over  the 
hill-top,  then  losing  them  for  a  while,  behold  them  again 
on  a  more  distant  eminence,  producing  in  their  passage 
exquisite  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Meet  emblem  those 
fleeting  clouds  of  our  own  quick  passage  to  eternity. 

Smiling,  and  sunny,  and  joy-inspiring  are  the  downs 
now ;  but  at  times  they  have  a  graver  aspect.  At 
shuddering  dawn,  or  at  the  midnight  hour,  they  have  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  look,  and  seem,  like  the  Sphynx, 
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to  mutter  secrets  of  the  Past.  Of  most  other  places  in 
the  land  the  ancient  features  are  changed,  disfigured,  or 
wholly  obliterated;  but  the  old  visage  of  the  Sussex 
Downs  is  unaltered.  It  is  the  same  as  when  the  Celtic 
Britons  held  their  funeral  ceremonies  on  this  green  mount; 
as  when  the  warlike  Romans  made  their  camps  upon 
yonder  neighbouring  hill ;  as  when  our  Saxon  ancestors 
dwelt  in  those  secluded  valleys,  and  gave  names  to  them 
which  we  still  retain.  What  wonder  that  such  ancient 
hills — ancient,  but  endowed  with  perpetual  youth — should 
Bometimes  discourse  of  the  great  people  they  have  known ! 
What  wonder  when  the  scene  is  the  same  that  the  shades 
of  the  mighty  departed  should  sometimes  revisit  the 
theatre  of  their  earthly  actions  ! 

Before  quitting  our  seat  on  this  old  tumulus,  let  us 
hear  what  delightful  Gilbert  White  has  to  say  about  the 
district :  "  Though  I  have  now  travelled  the  Sussex  Downs 
upwards  of  thirty  years,"  writes  this  charming  natural 
historian,  "  yet  I  still  investigate  that  chain  of  majestic 
mountains  with  fresh  admiration  year  by  year,  and  think 
I  see  new  beauties  every  time  I  traverse  it.  Mr.  Eay  was 
so  ravished  with  the  prospect  from  Plumpton  Plain,  near 
Lewes,  that  he  mentions  those  scenes  in  his  '  Wisdom  of 
God  in  the  Works  of  Creation'  with  the  utmost  satisfac 
tion,  and  thinks  them  equal  to  anything  he  had  seen  in 
the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
there  is  something  peculiarly  sweet  and  amusing  in  the 
shapely  figured  aspect  of  chalk  hills  in  preference  to 
those  of  stone,  which  are  rugged,  broken,  abrupt,  and 
shapeless.  Perhaps  I  may  be  singular  in  my  opinion,  and 
not  so  happy  as  to  convey  to  you  the  same  idea ;  but  I 
never  contemplate  these  mountains  without  thinking  I 
perceive  somewhat  analogous  to  growth  in  their  gentle 
swellings  and  smoot'"  Cangus-like  protuberances,  their 
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fluted  sides,  and  regular  hollows  and  slopes,  that  carry  at 
once  the  air  of  vegetative  dilatation  and  expansion.  Or, 
was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  immense  masses  of 
calcareous  matter  were  thrown  into  fermentation  by  some 
adventitious  moisture;  were  raised  and  leavened  into 
such  shapes  by  some  plastic  power ;  and  so  made  to 
swell  and  heave  their  broad  backs  into  the  sky  so  much 
above  the  less  animated  clay  of  the  wild  below  ?" 

With  all  our  admiration  of  the  amiable  author  of  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  we  are  not  disposed  to 
regard  our  South  Downs  in  the  light  of  vegetable  produc 
tions  or  chemical  fermentations  ;  but  we  leave  the  solution 
of  the  question  to  the  geologist. 

And  now  let  us  descend  to  Ovingdean,  which  lies  at 
our  feet. 


II. 

OVINGDEAN  ORANGE  HI  THE  YEAR  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-ONE. 

SINCE  the  year  1651  but  slight  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  sequestered  little  village  of 
Ovingdean  (Offingas  den,  in  Saxon),  situated  in  a  charm 
ing  dene,  or  woody  valley,  amidst  the  South  Downs,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  coast. 

During  the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
date  assigned  to  our  story,  the  habitations  of  this  secluded 
little  village,  which,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity  to  the 
queen  of  watering-places,  Brighton,  seems  still  quite  out 
of  the  world,  have  scarcely — with  one  important  exception, 
namely,  the  modern  mansion  known  as  Ovingdean  House 
— increased  in  number,  or  consequence.  Indeed,  the 
Grange,  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  principal  residence  of  the  place,  is  not  only 
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greatly  reduced  in  size,  but  has  entirely  lost  its  original 
aud  distinctive  character.  Still,  regarded  without  refer 
ence  to  the  past,  Ovingdean  Grange,  as  it  now  appears, 
is  a  fair-proportioned,  cheerful-looking  domicile,  and  with 
its  white  walls  and  pleasant  garden,  full  of  arbutuses, 
laurestines,  holms,  and  roses,  offers  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  a  Sussex  farm-house.  In  one  respect,  and 
that  by  no  means  an  immaterial  one,  the  existing  Grange 
far  surpasses  its  predecessor ;  namely,  in  the  magnitude 
and  convenient  arrangements  of  its  farm-yard,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  its  barns,  cow-houses,  and  other  out 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  upon  a  scale  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  olden  time. 

But  as  it  is  with  the  ancient  house  that  we  have  now  to 
do,  we  must  endeavour  to  give  some  notion  of  it.  Even 
in  1651,  Ovingdean  Grange  was  old,  having  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Constructed  of  red  brick, 
chequered  with  diamonds  formed  of  other  bricks,  glazed, 
and  of  darker  hue,  mingled  with  flints,  it  seemed  destined 
to  endure  for  ages,  and  presented  a  very  striking  frontage, 
owing  to  the  bold  projections  of  its  bay-windows  with 
their  stone  posts  and  lintels,  its  deep  arched  portal  with 
a  stone  escutcheon  above  it,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  Maunsels,  at  that  time  its  possessors,  its  stone  quoins 
and  cornices,  its  carved  gables,  its  high  roof,  covered  with 
tiles  encrusted  with  orange-tawny  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
its  triple  clusters  of  tall  and  ornamented  chimney-shafts. 

Old  Ovingdean  Grange  did  not  want  a  rookery.  In  a 
fine  grove  of  elms,  occupying  part  of  the  valley  towards 
the  south,  a  large  colony  of  these  aristocratic  birds  had 
taken  up  their  quarters.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
that  many  of  the  trees,  in  the  upper  branches  of  which 
the  rooks'  nests  might  be  seen,  had  attained  a  girth  and 
.altitude  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  their  proxi- 
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mity  to  the  sea.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the 
ancient  farm-yard  was  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  well 
arranged  as  its  successor,  but  it  possessed  one  of  those 
famous  old  circular  dovecots,  which  used  to  be  the  pride 
of  a  Sussex  country-house,  and  which,  before  pigeon- 
matches  were  introduced,  never  failed  to  supply  the 
family  table  with  a  savoury  pie  or  a  roast.  At  the  rear 
of  the  house  was  a  garden,  walled  round,  and  laid  out  in 
the  old-fashioned  style,  with  parterres  and  terraces ;  and 
beyond  it  was  an  orchard  full  of  fruit-trees.  Higher  up 
on  the  down  was  a  straggling  little  holt  or  thicket,  the 
trees  of  which,  by  their  stunted  growth  and  distorted 
shapes,  manifested  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes.  When 
we  have  mentioned  a  large  close,  encompassed  by  a  shaw, 
or  fence  of  low  trees,  and  displaying  within  its  area  a  few 
venerable  hawthorns,  ancient  denizens  of  the  downs,  we 
ahall  have  particularised  all  the  domains  of  old  Ovingdean 
Grange.  j 

The  little  village  of  Ovingdean  consisted  then,  as  now, 
of  a  few  neatly-kept  cottages,  clustered  like  beehives  near 
the  mansion,  some  three  or  four  in  the  valley,  but  the 
most  part  amongst  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  eastern 
down.  These  cottages  were  tenanted  by  the  bailiff,  the 
husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  other  hinds  employed  at  the 
Grange. 

But  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  place,  and  one  by 
which  it  is  happily  yet  distinguished,  was  the  church. 
Scarce  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Grange,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  escarpment,  on  the  western  side  of  the,  dene,  and 
on  a  green  and  gentle  declivity,  stood,  and  still  stands,  the 
reverend  little  pile.  Grey  and  old  was  Ovingdean  church 
at  the  time  of  our  story,  for  its.  architecture  is  Gorman 
and  Early  English,  but  it  is  upwards  of  two  centuries 
older  now,  and  somewhat  greyer  in  consequence,  though 
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Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  it,  and  has  touched  it  with  a 
hand  so  loving  and  tender,  that  if  it  has  robbed  it  of 
aught,  he  has  only  added  to  its  beauty.  Peace  rests  upon 
the  antique  little  fane,  and  breathes  from  out  its  hoary 
walls.  Peace  rests  upon  the  grassy  mounds  and  carefully- 
tended  tombs  lying  within  its  quiet  precincts.  Nothing 
more  hushed,  more  sequestered,  more  winningly  and  un 
obtrusively  beautiful,  can  be  conceived  than  this  simple 
village  churchyard.  The  grey  old  walls  that  surround  it, 
and  shut  it  in  like  a  garden,  the  trees  that  shade  it,  and 
completely  shelter  the  holy  edifice  on  the  north,  give  it  a 
peculiar  air  of  privacy  and  tranquillity.  Subdued  by  the 
calming  influences  of  the  spot,  the  heart  becomes  melted, 
the  thoughts  soar  heavenward.  Truly,  a  quiet  resting- 
place  after  the  turmoil  of  life. 

Nor  will  the  devotional  feelings  inspired  by  a  pause 
within  these  hallowed  precincts  be  lessened  by  an  entrance 
into  the  sacred  edifice  itself;  for  there,  if  you  love  sim 
plicity,  you  shall  find  it ;  there  you  shall  behold  a  primi 
tive  little  village  church,  without  ornament,  yet  possessing 
the  richest  ornament  in  the  absence  of  all  decorative 
artifice ;  lacking  not  the  graces  of  ecclesiastical  architec 
ture,  as  displayed  in  the  rounded  arches  dividing  its  nave 
from  the  chancel,  and  elsewhere  in  the  structure ;  there, 
nothing  shall  disturb  your  religious  train  of  thought ; 
there,  you  shall  find  a  rustic  congregation,  and  shall  listen 
to  rustic  voices  chanting  the  holy  hymn  ;  and,  above  all, 
you  shall  hear  our  Church's  noble  service  well  and 
worthily  performed,  and  shall  have  good  ghostly  council 
from  a  good  man's  lips. 

Though  sufficing  for  the  thinly-peopled  parish  in  which 
it  stands,  the  dimensions  of  Ovingdean  church  are  modest 
enough,  the  nave  and  chancel,  taken  together,  being  little 
larger  than  those  of  many  a  private  chapel.  Aisles  it  haa 
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none,  though  it  may  once  have  possessed  a  south  wing, 
marks  of  an  arch  being  still  discernible  on  the  external 
wall  on  this  side  of  the  edifice ;  the  roof  is  open,  and 
crossed  and  supported  by  stout  beams  of  oak ;  and  the  low 
square  western  tower,  entered  from  within,  serves  the 
joint  purposes  of  vestiary  and  belfry.  We  should  prefer 
the  true  colour  of  the  stone  and  timber  to  whitewash,  but 
the  latter,  at  all  events,  is  clean  and  cheerful  to  look  upon, 
and  serves  to  display  the  many  hatchments  and  marble 
tablets  reared  against  the  walls.  Over  the  screen  sepa 
rating  the  nave  from  the  chancel  may  be  read  these  com 
forting  words  :  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
"heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Together  with  this 
verse  from  the  Psalms,  well  suited  to  the  place :  "  This 
shall  be  my  rest  for  ever :  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a 
delight  therein" 

But  though  we  love  the  old  pile,  we  must  not  linger 
within  it  too  long,  but  go  forth  into  its  quiet  churchyard, 
now  basking  in  sunshine,  and  visited  by  the  sweet  and 
delicate  air  of  the  downs.  If  there  be  a  gleam  of  sun 
shine  in  the  skies,  it  seems  to  seek  out  this  favoured  spot ; 
while,  when  the  rain  descends  here,  it  falls  gently  as  the 
tears  of  a  mourner.  "Would  you  see,  ere  we  pass  out  by 
the  arched  gateway  leading  to  the  rectory,  two  relics  of 
two  centuries  ago  ?  you  may  perceive  them  in  yon  pair  of 
decayed  elder-trees,  whose  hoar,  gnarled,  corrugated 
trunks,  and  fantastically  twisted  branches,  flung  out  like 
huge  antlers,  have  but  little  vitality  about  them,  and  yet 
are  deservedly  spared  for  their  age  and  picturesque  ap 
pearance. 

"Where  the  present  cheerful  and  commodious  parsonage- 
house  now  stands,  stood,  in  earlier  days,  a  small  monastic- 
looking  structure,  of  higher  antiquity  even  than  the 
Grange,  and  this  time-honoured  edifice,  all  traces  of 
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which,  except  some  portions  of  its  garden  walls,  have 
disappeared,  had  served  as  an  abiding-place  for  many 
successive  pastors  of  the  neighbouring  church. 

But  alas  !  in  the  unhappy  and  distracted  times  of  which 
we  propose  to  treat,  this  little  manse  sheltered  no  minister 
of  our  Church.  A  woful  change  had  come  over  it.  The 
good  pastor,  who  for  years  had  dwelt  there,  honoured  and 
beloved  by  all  who  profited  by  his  teaching ;  who  was 
pious,  charitable,  tolerant,  and  irreproachable  in  conduct ; 
this  excellent  man,  with  whom  no  fault  could  be  found, 
save  that  he  was  a  firm  and  consistent  supporter  of  the 
established  Church  of  England,  and  a  resolute  maintainer 
of  its  tenets  and  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  was  deprived 
of  his  benefice,  driven  from  his  dwelling,  and  no  longer 
permitted  to  exercise  his  sacred  functions  within  those 
walls  where  his  voice  had  so  often  been  heard.  The  Reve 
rend  Ardingly  Beard,  for  so  was  named  this  sufferer  in  a 
good  cause,  bore  his  own  crosses  without  a  murmur,  but 
he  ceased  not  to  deplore  the  fallen  state  of  the  Church, 
now  become  a  prey  to  ravening  wolves.  When  con 
demned  as  an  obstinate  and  incurable  prelatist  and  malig 
nant,  and  dispossessed  of  his  church  and  living,  he  had 
the  additional  grief  and  mortification  of  finding  his  place 
occupied  by  the  Reverend  Master  Increase  Micklegift  (as 
the  latter  chose  to  style  himself,  though  his  real  name 
was  Zaccheus  Stouegall),  an  Independent  minister,  and  a 
zealous  expounder  of  his  own  doctrines,  but  whom  Mr. 
Beard  regarded  as  a  hypocrite,  and  highly  dangerous  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  some-while  flock. 

But  the  deprived  clergyman  did  not  retire  altogether 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  though  prevented  from 
continuing  them  as  heretofore.  He  obtained  an  asylum 
at  the  Grange  with  its  owner  and  his  assured  and  sym 
pathising  friend,  the  Eoyalist  Colonel  "Wolston  Maunsel. 
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For  many  years  a  widower,  the  good  pastor  had  found 
solace  in  the  companionship  and  affectionate  attentions 
of  the  only  child  left  him,  his  daughter  Dulcia.  At  the 
time  of  his  suspension  from  his  religious  functions,  which 
unhappy  event  occurred  about  four  years  before  the  date 
•of  our  story,  Dulcia  Beard  had  just  reached  her  fifteenth 
spring,  and  though  she  felt  the  blow  at  the  moment  with 
'as  much  acuteness  as  her  father,  yet  with  the  happy  elas 
ticity  of  youth  she  speedily  shook  off  its  effects,  and  re 
gained  her  wonted  buoyancy  of  spirit.  In  sooth,  there 
was  not  much  to  make  her  regret  the  change  of  abode. 
Apartments  were  assigned  to  her  father  and  herself  at 
the  Grange,  where  they  might  dwell  as  retired  as  they 
pleased,  and  in  order  to  remove  any  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  part  of  his  reverend  guest,  Colonel  Maunsel  ap 
pointed  him  to  the  office  of  his  domestic  chaplain.  Thus, 
though  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison 
ment,  to  preach  to  his  somewhile  flock  in  public,  or  even 
to  perform  the  church-service  covertly,  our  good  clergy 
man  was  enabled  to  address  in  private  such  as  were  not 
backsliders  or  apostates,  and  prevent  them  from  wavering 
in  the  true  faith.  Greatly  beholden,  therefore,  did  the 
worthy  man  feel  to  him  who,  under  Providence,  afforded 
an  asylum  fraught  with  so  many  advantages  to  himself 
and  his  dearly  beloved  child. 

In  all  respects  Dulcia  Beard  merited  her  father's  love. 
A  gentler,  sweeter  disposition  than  hers  could  not  be 
found ;  purer  and  higher  principles  than  she  possessed 
never  existed  in  female  bosom.  As  she  grew  towards 
womanhood  her  personal  charms  became  more  fully  deve 
loped.  Soft  and  delicate  in  mould,  her  features  expressed 
in  every  line  the  amiability  and  goodness  of  her  nature. 
Impossible  to  doubt  the  candour  of  her  clear,  blue,  earn 
est  eyes.  Equally  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  sere- 
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nity  of  her  marble  brow,  or  the  composure  of  her  classic 
countenance.  Calm  was  her  countenance,  but  not  cold ; 
classic  were  her  features  in  form,  but  with  nothing  rigo 
rous  in  their  outline.  If  her  features  corresponded  with 
her  nature,  so  did  her  person  correspond  with  her  fea 
tures.  Graceful  in  the  highest  degree,  her  figure  was 
tall,  and  of  exquisite  symmetry.  Her  manner  was  en 
tirely  unsophisticated,  and  captivating  from  its  very  sim 
plicity.  The  very  reverse  of  a  modish  gentlewoman  was* 
Dulcia  Beard,  and  owed  none  of  her  attractions  to  art. 
Whether  any  other  image  besides  that  of  her  father  had 
found  a  place  within  that  gentle  bosom,  will  be  seen  as 
we  proceed. 

Colonel  "Wolston  Maunsel  of  Ovingdean  Grange  has 
been  described  as  a  Boyalist,  but  his  description  of  him 
self,  "  that  he  was  a  Cavalier  to  the  backbone,"  would  be 
more  correct.  Colonel  Maunsel  hated  the  rebels  and 
Koundheads  and  the  whole  Republican  party,  civil,  mili 
tary,  and  religious,  as  he  hated  poison  ;  but  if  he  had  a 
special  object  of  aversion  it  was  Noll  Cromwell.  The 
execution  of  Charles  deepened  the  colonel's  animosity 
towards  the  regicides,  and  after  the  direful  tragedy  of 
Whitehall,  he  assumed  a  mourning  habit,  vowing  never 
to  put  it  off  till  the  death  of  the  martyred  monarch  should  I 
be  fully  avenged  upon  his  murderers. 

Colonel  Maunsel  was  descended  from  a  good  old  Sus-  ! 
sex  family ;  the  branch  he  belonged  to  having  settled  at 
Ovingdean.     Though  not  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  but  rather  from  habit  and  position  disposed  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  country  squire,  our  loyal  gentleman,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  alarmed  by  the  imminence  of 
the  crisis,  and  instigated  by  his  awn  strong  Cavalier  feel-    i 
ings,  had  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  abandon  a 
home  he  delighted  in,  together  with  a  wife  whom  he  pas- 
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•ionately  loved,  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  king.  For 
several  years  Wolston  Maunsel  served  under  Prince 
Bupert,  and  shared  in  the  victories  as  well  as  in  the  de 
feats  of  that  great,  though  somewhat  rash,  commander. 
He  fought  at  the  famous  battle  of  Edgehill,  where 
Eupert's  matchless  cavalry  did  such  signal  execution 
upon  the  Parliamentarians,  at  Lansdown  Hill,  and  at 
Chalgrave  Field ;  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bristol  and 
Bolton,  at  the  important  but  ill-starred  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  at  Ledbury,  after  which  engagement  he  ob 
tained  from  the  Prince  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  Colonel  Maunsel's  last  appearance  on  the 
battle-field  was  at  Naseby,  where  his  regiment  was  com 
pletely  cut  to  pieces  by  Fairfax,  and  he  himself  severely 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  "With  other  captives  he 
was  sent  by  the  victorious  Parliamentary  leaders  to  the 
castle  of  Chester,  and  detained  long  enough  there  to 
shatter  his  health.  Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  upon  him, 
which  greatly  impoverished  his  estates,  but  after  nearly 
a  year's  confinement  he  was  released,  and  retired  to  his 
residence  at  Ovingdean,  where  we  have  found  him. 

But  other  calamities,  besides  defeat  and  loss  of  pro 
perty,  had  befallen  the  unfortunate  Cavalier.  During  the 
time  of  his  immurement  within  Chester  Castle,  his  be 
loved  wife,  who  was  not  permitted  to  share  her  husband's 
captivity,  had  died  from  grief  and  anxiety.  An  only  son, 
then  just  sixteen,  was,  however,  left  him.  Had  the  Civil 
"War  continued,  this  high-spirited  youth,  who  inherited 
all  his  father's  principles  of  loyalty,  and  hated  the  Eepub- 
licans  as  heartily  as  his  father,  would  have  followed  in  the 
old  Cavalier's  footsteps ;  but  when  Colonel  Maunsel  was 
set  free,  the  struggle  was  well-nigh  over,  the  Eoyalist 
party  was  crushed  for  the  time,  and  did  not  rally  again 
for  nearly  five  years,  when  Charles  the  Second  was 
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crowned  at  Scone,  and  entered  England  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army,  with  the  futile  hope,  as  it  proved,  of  conquer 
ing  his  rebellious  kingdom. 

Then  it  was  that  Clavering  Mannsel,  who  by  this  time 
had  become  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man  of  one- 
and-twenty,  and  was  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  a  war-horse 
stirred  by  the  trumpet,  was  despatched  by  the  colonel  to 
aid  the  youthful  monarch.  If  his  father  had  tried  to 
restrain  the  young  Cavalier,  the  attempt  would  have  been 
ineffectual ;  but  the  loyal  old  colonel  did  no  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  commanded  him  to  go ;  gave  him  his 
own  sword,  and  bade  him  use  it  against  the  enemies  of 
the  king,  and  the  slayers  of  the  king's  father.  While 
straining  his  son  to  his  breast  at  parting,  the  gallant  old 
Cavalier  declared  that  he  envied  him,  his  sole  grief  being 
that  he  could  not  accompany  him.  "  But  of  what  use  to 
his  majesty  would  be  a  battered  old  soldier  like  myself, 
who  can  scarce  move  limb  without  help  ?"  he  cried.  "  So 
go,  my  son,  and  fight  for  me  in  the  righteous  cause. 
Strike  down  those  accursed  traitors  and  parricides — slay 
them,  and  spare  not." 

"With  his  son,  Colonel  Maunsel  sent  a  veteran  follower, 
to  whose  care  he  knew  the  young  man  could  be  safely 
confided ;  and  the  measure  was  very  judicious,  as  the 
event  proved.  The  faithful  attendant  to  whom  Clavering 
Maunsel  was  entrusted  was  an  ancient  trooper  in  the 
king's  service,  named  John  Habergeon,  who  had  fought 
with  the  colonel  in  many  a  rude  engagement  with  the 
rebels,  and  had  bled  with  him  at  Naseby.  Though  num 
bering  more  years  than  his  old  master,  John  Habergeon's 
strength  was  by  no  means  on  the  decline.  Hoary  was  he 
as  an  Alp  ;  his  gigantic  frame  was  as  hard  as  iron ;  and 
few  younger  men  could  cope  with  him  in  personal  en 
counter.  John  Habergeon's  exterior  was  by  no  means 
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prepossessing.  His  features  were  harsh,  and  his  manner 
crabbed  and  stern.  His  figure  was  gaunt  and  tall ;  and 
he  stood  so  stiff  and  erect  that  he  lost  not  an  inch  of  his 
stature.  Tet  under  this  rugged  exterior  there  beat  a 
heart  tender  as  a  woman's ;  and  follower  more  faithful 
and  devoted  could  not  be  found  than  trusty  John  Haber 
geon. 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  and  danger  that 
Clavering  and  his  companion  managed  to  reach  "Worcester, 
in  which  loyal  city  the  adventurous  young  king  had  esta 
blished  his  head-quarters.  Though  the  new  comer  brought 
him  no  important  levy  of  horse  or  foot,  but  only  a  single 
follower,  Charles  received  the  young  man  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  well  aware  of  his  father's  high  character, 
misfortunes,  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  at  once 
bestowed  upon  him  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse 
under  Colonel  "Wogan. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  events  preceding 
the  disastrous  day  of  Worcester,  nor  to  furnish  any  details 
of  that  fatal  engagement,  when  the  hopes  of  the  young 
monarch  and  his  adherents  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Having  as  little  sympathy  as  the  Cavaliers  themselves 
with  the  Republican  army  and  its  victorious  general,  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  us  to  record  tjlaeir  successes.  Suffice  it  then 
to  say,  that  while  preparations  were  making  by  Charles 
and  his  generals  for  the  coming  conflict,  Clavering  ex 
hibited  the  utmost  ardour  and  impatience  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  luckless  3rd  of  September  arrived,  proved 
himself  by  his  fiery  courage,  and  perhaps  by  his  rashness, 
to  be  his  father's  son.  Some  intelligence  of  his  brave 
doings  during  the  battle  had  been  received  at  Ovingdean 
Grange,  but  what  became  of  him  afterwards  was  not 
known.  His  name  did  not  appear  amongst  the  list  of  the 
slain  ;  but  such  lists  in  those  troublous  times  were  ever 
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imperfect.  Wogan's  regiment,  it  was  known,  had  suffered 
severely  in  covering  the  king's  retreat ;  and  what  so 
probable  as  that  foolhardy  and  inexperienced  Clavering 
had  fallen  then.  So  at  least  feared  his  father.  So  feared 
another,  whose  gentle  heart  was  distracted  by  doubt  and 
anxiety. 

Sad  presentiments  had  filled  Dulcia's  breast  when 
young  Maunsel,  full  of  martial  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  cause,  had  set  out  on  the  expedition.  She  had  ac 
companied  him  to  the  summit  of  the  down  overlooking 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Brightelmstone,  then  giving 
little  promise  of  its  future  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  chiefly  noticeable  from  this  point  by  a  cluster  of 
quaint  old  houses,  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  gables,  grouped 
around  the  ancient  church  on  the  hill,  together  with  a 
short  scattered  street,  consisting  mostly  of  cottages  and 
mean  habitations,  running  towards  the  sea: — she  had 
accompanied  him,  we  say,  to  this  point,  and  after  a  tearful 
parting — tearful  on  her  side,  at  least — had  gazed  wistfully 
after  him  till  he  gained  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill, 
when  he  waved  a  farewell  with  the  scarf  she  had  em 
broidered  for  him,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

Had  he  disappeared  for  ever  ?  was  the  question  that 
occupied  Dulcia,  as  she  returned  to  the  Grange  with  her 
attendant,  Patty  Whinchat.  Yery  beautiful  and  very 
picturesque  did  the  old  house  appear,  embosomed  amidst 
its  trees,  and  with  the  old  church  adjoining,  as  viewed 
from  the  high  ground  she  was  traversing,  but  she  looked 
not  towards  it,  for  her  thoughts  were  wandering  in 
another  direction.  Patty,  a  lively  little  damsel,  and  dis 
posed  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  chattered  away, 
and  assured  her  mistress  that  Master  Clavering  would 
soon  be  back  again,  after  killing  all  the  Roundheads ;  but 
after  a  while,  receiving  neither  response  nor  other  en- 
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couragement  to  talk,  she  became  silent,  and  tried  to  shed 
a  few  tears  for  company. 

Often  did  Dulcia  recur  to  this  parting  with  Clavering, 
and  never  without  reviving  the  sad  forebodings  which  she 
had  then  experienced.  These,  however,  were  vague  fears, 
and  easily  shaken  off.  But  when  she  heard  of  Worcester's 
disastrous  fight — when  rumours  of  dreadful  slaughter  of 
the  Royalists  reached  her — when  day  after  day  passed, 
and  no  tidings  came  of  Clavering, — we  may  imagine  how 
much  she  suffered.  She  dreaded  to  receive  confirmation 
of  her  worst  fears,  and  yet  this  suspense  was  well-nigh 
intolerable.  By  day  a  pallid  image  with  stony  eyes  was 
ever  before  her ;  and  at  night  she  beheld  the  same  figure 
in  her  dreams,  stretched  like  a  blood-stained  corpse  upon 
the  battle-plain. 

As  to  Colonel  Maunsel,  though  anxiety  as  to  his  son's 
fate  was  naturally  uppermost  in  his  bosom,  the  considera 
tion  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  great  national  calamity 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  him,  as  in  some  degree  to  absorb 
his  private  griefs.  The  issue  of  the  battle  of  "Worcester 
he  deemed  fatal  to  his  country.  England  was  dishonoured; 
its  glory  obscured.  Eight,  religion,  loyalty,  were  trampled 
under  foot.  Republicanism  was  clearly  in  the  ascendant : 
the  star  of  monarchy,  which  had  shone  for  a  moment  with 
its  accustomed  splendour,  had  set,  he  feared,  for  ever. 
"While  deploring  the  prostrate  condition  of  his  own  party, 
now  at  the  mercy  of  its  hated  opponents,  he  felt  yet  more 
acutely  the  terrible  jeopardy  in  which  the  head  of  that 
party  was  placed.  "What  had  become  of  Charles,  after 
the  conflict  on  which  he  had  staked  his  fortunes,  the 
colonel  could  only  conjecture.  But  he  felt  certain  that 
the  royal  fugitive  had  as  yet  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies.  Charles's  capture  would  have 
been  too  loudJy  proclaimed  not  to  be  quickly  known 
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throughout  the  realm.  But  it  was  almost  equally  certain 
that  the  young  king  was  yet  within  the  country,  and  his 
retreat  might,  therefore,  at  any  moment  be  discovered.  A 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture  ;  and  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  loss  of  life  and  forfeiture  of  estate,  were 
adjudged  to  such  as  should  harbour  him,  or  aid  in  his 
escape.  Colonel  Maunsel  was  well  aware,  from  his  own 
feelings,  that  no  personal  risk  would  prevent  any  loyal 
subject  from  assisting  his  sovereign;  but  he  naturally 
dreaded  lest  the  reward  offered  by  the  council  of  state 
might  tempt  some  sordid  knave  to  cause  Charles's 
betrayal.  All  these  considerations  sorely  perplexed  and 
grieved  the  old  Cavalier's  spirit.  The  burden  of  his 
.anxiety  was  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and 
threatened  to  bow  him  to  the  ground.  He  began  to  fear 
that  the  messenger  who  brought  him  word  that  his  son 
had  been  found  amongst  the  slain,  would  tell  him  that 
the  king  had  been  captured.  Such  tidings,  doubly 
calamitous,  he  was  well  assured,  would  prove  his  own 
death-blow. 


III. 

SHOWING  WHAT  BEFEL  CLAVEKING  MAUNSEL  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WORCESTER. 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  the  calamitous  day  at  Wor 
cester — a  week,  as  we  have  shown,  of  frightful  anxiety  and; 
suspense  to  the  principal  inmates  of  Ovingdean  Grange — 
but  still  no  tidings  came  of  Clavering  Maunsel,  or  of  his 
faithful  follower,  John  Habergeon.  Neither  had  news, 
good  or  bad,  been  received  relative  to  the  fugitive  king. 

Somewhat  late  at  night,  the  old  colonel  was  sitting  with 
Mr.  Beard  and  Dulcia  in  the  great  hall  of  the  mansion. 
Supper  had  been  discussed,  though  a  couple  of  long- 
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necked  flasks  with  tall  glasses  were  still  left  upon  the 
huge  oak  table;  prayers  had  been  read  by  the  good 
clergyman;  and  the  little  party  were  conversing  sadly 
together  before  their  separation  for  the  night.  Colonel 
Maunsel  ordinarily  retired  at  an  earlier  hour  than  this, 
but  he  cared  not  now  to  seek  his  chamber,  since  he  found 
no  rest  within  it. 

The  hall  in  which  we  discover  the  little  party  was 
spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  moulded  ceiling,  panels  of  dark 
oak,  a  high  carved  mantelpiece,  deep  bay-windows,  having 
stained  glass  within  them,  and  an  elaborately  carved  door 
way  corresponding  with  the  mantelpiece,  and  opening 
upon  a  corridor.  Several  old  family  portraits,  male  and 
female,  in  the  costume  of  James  the  First's  time,  and  in 
that  of  Elizabeth,  adorned  the  walls.  Mingled  with  these 
portraits  were  trophies  formed  by  pieces  of  old  armour, 
coats  of  mail  and  shirts  of  mail,  skull-caps,  bucklers,  and 
chanfrons,  surrounded  by  two-handed  swords,  battle-axes, 
maces,  cross-bows  and  long  bows ;  while  a  buck's  head 
with  enormous  antlers  occupied  a  conspicuous  position 
opposite  the  fireplace.  The  night  being  chilly,  a  com 
fortable  wood  fire  blazed  upon  the  dogs  on  the  hearth, 
and  diffused  a  cheerful  light  around.  A  few  high-backed 
arm-chairs  of  richly  carved  oak,  cushioned  with  crimson 
Utrecht  velvet,  together  with  an  open  cupboard,  on  the 
shelves  of  which  were  displayed  several  capacious  flagons, 
parcel-gilt  goblets,  and  other  drinking  vessels  in  glass  and 
silver,  with  a  massive  salver,  gilt  like  the  goblets,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  constituted  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

There  was  one  portrait,  hung  apart  from  the  others, 
that  claims  special  attention.  It  was  a  full-length  picture, 
by  no  less  a  painter  than  Vandyke,  of  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  attired  in  a  robe  of  rich  white  satin,  made  very 
low  in  front,  so  as  to  display  a  neck  of  ravishing  beauty, 
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and  far  whiter  than  the  satin,  pearl  ornaments  upon  the 
stomacher,  a  pearl  necklace  around  the  throat,  pearl  ear 
rings,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  gems  on  the  arms.  The 
features  of  this  charming  personage  had  a  somewhat  pen 
sive  expression,  that  by  no  means  detracted  from  their 
loveliness ;  the  eyes  were  magnificent,  and  black  as  night ; 
the  hair  of  raven  hue,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  skin.  The  dark  locks  were  taken  back 
from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  disposed  in  thick 
ringlets  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  their  sole  ornament  being 
a  spray  of  green  leaves  placed  on  the  left  of  the  head. 
This  portrait,  which  bore  the  date  1630,  represented  Lady 
Clemence  Maunsel,  the  colonel's  wife,  and  when  gazing 
at  her  bewitching  lineaments,  no  one  could  wonder  that 
he  had  passionately  loved  her,  or  that  he  ceased  not  to 
deplore  her  loss. 

At  the  time  that  his  wife's  portrait  was  painted,  "Wolston 
Maunsel  was  scarcely  her  inferior  in  point  of  personal 
appearance,  and  they  were  noted  as  the  handsomest  couple 
in  Sussex.  Long  years  and  much  suffering,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  had  done  their  work  with  him ;  but  he  had  still 
a  very  noble  and  striking  countenance.  His  locks  were 
grizzled,  and  flowed  over  his  neck  and  shoulders  in  Cava 
lier  fashion ;  his  beard  was  pointed  in  the  style  familiarised 
to  us  by  Vandyke.  His  figure  was  tall  and  spare,  but  his 
wounds  and  after  sufferings  had  stiffened  his  limbs,  afflict 
ing  him  with  rheumatic  pains,  which  caused  him  to  move 
with  difficulty,  and  prevented  all  active  exertion.  His 
features  were  finely  formed,  but  very  thin,  his  complexion 
dark,  and  his  black  overhanging  eyebrows  and  keen  grey 
eyes  gave  him  a  stern  and  austere  expression.  His  habi 
liments,  we  have  said,  were  sable ;  his  black  taffeta  doublet 
and  vest  were  of  the  graceful  fashion  of  Charles  the  First's 
time ;  his  trunk  hose  had  knots  of  ribbons  at  the  knees ; 
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black  silk  hose  encased  his  still  shapely  legs ;  and  his 
shoes  were  of  Spanish  leather,  high-heeled,  and  with 
black  roses  on  the  instep.  A  wide  falling  band  of  lawn, 
edged  with  lace,  set  off  the  old  Cavalier's  handsome  phy 
siognomy. 

A  venerable-looking  man  was  the  Eeverend  Ardingly 
Beard,  with  a  bald  head  and  the  snowy  honours  of  age 
upon  his  chin,  for  the  clergy  of  those  days  wore  the  beard. 
Bitter  had  been  his  cup,  but  it  had  not  soured  his  heart, 
as  was  plain  from  his  benevolence  of  expression  and  kind 
liness  of  manner.  Resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven  was 
the  governing  rule  of  the  good  man's  life,  and  the  influence 
of  this  principle  was  apparent  not  only  in  his  conduct,  but 
in  his  aspect  and  demeanour.  Patience  and  humility  were 
written  in  legible  characters  in  his  countenance.  Pro 
hibited  by  the  enactments  in  force  against  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  wearing  the  cassock,  he  was 
compelled  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  civilian.  His  garments 
were  sombre  in  colour,  like  those  of  the  colonel,  but  of  a 
coarser  fabric.  Little  more  need  be  said  of  the  worthy 
pastor,  except  that,  as  his  eyesight  had  begun  to  fail  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  spectacles. 

Dulcia  Beard  has  already  been  described  as  singularly 
beautiful,  but  sooth  to  say,  if  her  anxiety  should  not  be 
speedily  relieved,  her  beauty  will  run  great  risk  of  being 
materially  impaired.  Already,  her  cheeks  have  lost  their 
bloom,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  is  sadly  dimmed.  Her 
manner,  too,  has  quite  lost  its  cheerfulness,  and  she  heaves 
deep  and  frequent  sighs.  PattyWhinchat,  her  handmaiden, 
is  in  despair  about  her  young  mistress,  and  feels  certain, 
unless  Master  Clavering  should  come  back,  and  quickly 
too,  that  she  will  break  her  heart.  Patty  cannot  under 
stand  why  Mistress  Dulcia  should  be  so  foolish,  seeing 
that  there  are  other  young  men  in  the  world  quite  as 
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handsome  as  Master  Clavering;  but  there  is  no  use 
reasoning  with  her  —  pine  away  she  undoubtedly  will,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said. 

By  degrees  the  conversation,  which,  as  may  be  sup 
posed,  had  never  been  of  a  lively  character,  began  to  flag, 
until  at  length  it  wholly  ceased.  Fain  would  Dulcia  have 
withdrawn,  but  she  did  not  like  to  disturb  Colonel 
Maunsel,  who  remained  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  as  if  lost  in  gloomy  thought.  After  a  long  pause 
the  old  gentleman  roused  himself,  as  if  by  a  great  effort, 
and  for  a  moment  gazed  vacantly  at  his  companions. 

"  I  crave  pardon,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected 
his  scattered  thoughts.  "  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  not 
alone  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me.  In  truth,  I  can  bear  this 
state  of  suspense  no  longer,  and  intend  to  set  forth  for 
Worcester  to-morrow,  and  ascertain,  if  I  can,  the  fate  of 
my  son." 

"But  consider  the  risk  you  will  run,  my  good  sir," 
mildly  objected  Mr.  Beard  ;  "  and  how  unfit  you  are  for 
such  a  journey." 

"  TJnfit  I  am  for  it,  I  well  know,"  the  colonel  rejoined, 
mournfully  ;  "  and  like  enough  the  effort  may  kill  me, 
but  I  may  as  well  go  as  tarry  here  and  die  by  inches. 
However,  I  will  take  counsel  of  one  who  can  best  guide 
me  in  the  matter." 

"Ay,  take  counsel  of  Heaven  ere  you  decide,  sir,"  the 
clergyman  said. 

"  My  counsellor  is  in  heaven,"  the  colonel  returned. 
"  Lend  me  your  arm,  Dulcia.  I  would  fain  arise." 

Thus  called  upon,  the  young  maiden  instantly  flew  to 
his  assistance,  gave  him  his  crutch-handled  stick,  and 
helped  to  raise  him  from  his  seat.  The  old  Cavalier  got 
up  with  great  difficulty,  and  his  rheumatic  pains  extorted 
a  groan  from  him.  After  a  momentary  stoppage  he  moved 
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on  in  the  direction  of  his  wife's  portrait,  halting  opposite 
to  it.  Dulcia,  who  still  supported  him,  watched  his  pixv 
ceedings  with  some  surprise,  but  she  made  no  remark. 
The  colonel  gazed  wistfully  at  the  portrait,  and  then,  in 
earnest  and  supplicating  tones,  but  so  low  as  scarcely  to 
be  audible  to  Dulcia,  besought  his  dear  departed  wife  to 
give  him  some  sign  by  which  he  might  know  whether  his 
design  met  with  her  approval. 

Filled  with  wonder  at  the  singularity  of  the  proceeding, 
Dulcia  began  to  fear  that  grief  had  turned  the'  old  colonel's 
brain ;  but  she  had  little  time  for  reflection,  for  scarcely 
were  the  words  uttered  than  a  noise  was  heard  without 
in  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  Patty  Whinchat,  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  followed  by  an  old 
serving-man  wearing  the  colonel's  livery,  rushed  into  the 
room. 

"  That  is  my  answer !"  Colonel  Maunsel  almost  shrieked. 
"  What  is  it,  woman  ?  Speak !"  he  vociferated. 

"  Oh !  your  honour,  John  Habergeon  is  come  back," 
responded  Patty,  well-nigh  out  of  breath. 

"  Has  he  come  alone  ?"  the  colonel  faltered. 

"  No,  your  honour,  no  !"  Martin  Greere,  the  old  serving- 
man,  cried.  "  The  wench  has  lost  her  wits.  John  has 
brought  Master  Clavering  with  him,  but  the  young  gentle 
man  be  in  a  sorry  plight — a  woful,  sorry  plight,  for  sure." 

"  But  he  lives !  he  is  safe !"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  in  a 
transport  of  delight.  "  "Where  is  my  boy  ?  Bring  him 
to  me — bring  him  to  me,  quick." 

"  He  is  here,  your  honour,"  responded  the  sonorous 
voice  of  John  Habergeon  from  the  corridor. 

Heavy  footsteps  resounded  from  the  passage,  and  in 
another  instant  the  old  trooper  appeared,  sustaining  his 
young  master  with  his  stalwart  arm.  Leading  Clavering 
to  the  nearest  chair,  he  deposited  him  within  it,  with  as 
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much  tenderness  and  solicitude  as  could  be  exhibited  by 
a  nurse  towards  a  sick  man. 

On  beholding  his  son,  the  colonel  uttered  a  cry,  and 
shaking  off  in  his  excitement  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs,  and 
seeking  for  no  support,  rushed  towards  him  with  a  quick 
ness  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Dulcia  and  Mr.  Beard  followed,  but  re 
mained  standing  at  a  little  distance,  unwilling  to  interrupt 
the  meeting  between  father  aud  son.  In  the  mean  time, 
several  others  of  the  household,  male  and  female,  had 
flocked  into  the  room.  These  persons,  when  he  had 
placed  his  young  master  in  the  chair,  as  before  related, 
John  Habergeon  took  upon  him  to  dismiss. 

In  good  sooth,  Clavering  Maunsel  was  in  a  sorry  plight. 
His  apparel  was  soiled  and  torn;  and  the  jerkin,  over 
which  he  had  worn  a  corslet  on  the  field,  was  stained 
with  blood.  His  long  dark  locks  were  dishevelled  and 
unkempt,  as  if  he  had  gone  bareheaded  for  days ;  and 
such,  indeed,  was  the  fact.  His  lineaments  were  ghastly 
pale  from  loss  of  blood  and  other  suffering ;  and  his  right 
arm  appeared  to  be  broken,  for  it  was  bound  up,  and  sup 
ported  by  the  very  scarf  which  Dulcia  had  embroidered 
for  him. 

"  My  boy — my  dear  boy  !  how  I  joy  to  see  thee  back 
again!"  the  old  colonel  exclaimed,  embracing  him,  and 
bending  over  him  with  effusion.  "  I  had  well-nigh  given 
thee  up  for  lost." 

"  You  must  thank  John  Habergeon  for  bringing  me  to 
you,  father,"  Clavering  replied.  "  Without  him,  you  would 
never  have  beheld  me  more.  But  why  come  not  Dulcia 
and  her  honoured  father  nigh  me  ?  I  long  to  greet  them, 
but  am  too  much  exhausted  to  rise. " 

Thus  summoned,  the  young  maiden  was  instantly  by 
his  side.  Clavering  extended  his  uninjured  arm  towards 
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her,  feebly  pressing  her  hand,  and  fixing  a  tender  look 
upon  her,  while  she  remained  gazing  upon  him  with  tear 
ful  eyes.  The  good  divine  next  came  in  for  his  share  of 
the  wounded  man's  notice. 

"  I  shall  die  content  now  that  I  have  seen  you  all  once 
more,"  Clavering  cried,  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  half  closing 
his  eyes,  as  he  sank  back  in  the  chair. 

"  Tut !  tut !  talk  not  of  dying  !"  Colonel  Maunsel  ex 
claimed.  "I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  live — live  and  grow 
hearty  again,  and  shalt  carry  havoc  amongst  those  canting 
Roundheads  and  rebels.  I  was  worse  hurt  at  Naseby  than 
thou  art,  and  should  speedily  have  recovered  from  my 
wounds,  had  I  been  properly  tended,  and  not  lodged  in 
that  pestilent  castle  of  Chester,  where  the  prison  fever 
took  me  and  brought  me  to  the  gates  of  death,  leaving  me 
ever  afterward  stiff  of  joint  and  lame  of  limb,  so  that  I 
can  neither  mount  horse  nor  bear  sword.  But  thou  shalt 
get  well  again  in  less  than  a  month,  I  warrant  thee, 
Clavering,  and  be  ready  once  more  to  fight  the  king's 
enemies.  Thou  hast  youth  and  a  sound  constitution  to 
back  thee,  and  need'st  fear  nothing." 

"  He  looks  very  faint !"  Dulcia  exclaimed,  anxiously. 
"A  cup  of  wine,  methinks,  would  do  him  good." 

"  Well  thought  of,  girl,"  the  colonel  cried.  "  A  cup  of 
wine  instantly." 

"  Captain  Clavering  is  suffering  more  from  weakness 
and  want  of  nourishment  than  from  his  wounds,"  John 
Habergeon  said,  filling  a  goblet  with  sack,  and  handing 
it  to  Dulcia.  "  Give  it  to  him,  fair  mistress,"  he  con 
tinued,  with  a  gruff  kind  of  gallantry.  "  The  cup  will 
taste  better  from  your  hands  than  mine ;"  adding,  in  a 
tone  calculated  only  for  her  ear,  "  he  hath  talked  of  scarce 
any  one  else  save  you  since  he  got  his  wounds." 

Blushing  deeply,  but  taking  no  notice  of  this  embar- 
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passing  whisper,  Dulcia  gave  the  goblet  to  Clavering, 
who  looked  at  her  fixedly  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

Just  then,  the  groom  of  the  kitchen,  Giles  Moppett, 
accompanied  by  Martin  Geere  and  Patty  Whinchat, 
entered  the  hall,  bringing  materials  for  a  plentiful  repast, 
which  they  proceeded  to  place  upon  the  table  with  all 
possible  expedition.  Fortunately  the  larder  happened  to 
be  well  stocked.  The  viands  were  chiefly  of  a  substantial 
character — so  much  the  better,  John  Habergeon  thought, 
as  he  looked  on,  almost  with  a  wolfish  eye,  while  the 
dishes  were  being  set  upon  the  board.  There  was  a 
mountainous  roast  round  of  beef,  a  couple  of  boiled 
pullets,  little  the  worse  for  their  previous  appearance  at 
the  board,  a  dish  of  larks,  a  huge  pigeon-pie,  and,  better 
than  all,  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  roast  bustard — 
bustards  were  then  to  be  met  with  on  the  South  Downs. 
As  soon  as  the  arrangements  for  this  impromptu  supper 
were  completed,  Clavering,  upon  whom  the  generous 
liquor  he  had  swallowed  had  produced  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  was  borne  to  the  table  by  his  father's  directions, 
without  removing  him  from  the  chair  wherein  he  sat. 
Giles  Moppett,  who  acted  as  carver,  then  inquired  what 
his  young  master  would  be  pleased  to  take ;  but  Cla 
vering  refused  to  touch  anything  till  John  Hahergeou 
had  been  served,  and  bade  Moppett  fill  a  plate  with  roast 
beef  for  the  old  trooper.  John  was  far  too  hungry  to  be 
bashful,  so  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  enjoined  to  do,  and 
speedily  cleared  his  plate,  which  was  promptly  replenished 
by  Moppett.  The  old  trooper  was  no  indifferent  trencher 
man  in  a  general  way ;  but  just  now  he  seemed  to  possess 
an  inexhaustible  appetite,  eating  like  one  half  famished. 
After  doing  prodigious  execution  upon  the  round  of  beef, 
he  devoured  a  leg  and  a  wing  of  the  bustard — no  trifling 
feat  in  itself — only  pausing  occasionally  in  his  task  to 
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empty  a  flagon  of  nut-brown  ale,  poured  out  for  him  by 
the  attentive  Martin  Greere.  Finally,  he  attacked  the 
pigeon-pie,  and  soon  made  a  great  hole  in  it.  His 
prowess  was  watched  with  infinite  satisfaction  by  Colonel 
Maunsel,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  repeatedly  order 
ing  G-iles  Moppett  to  fill  his  plate  anew.  At  first,  Cla- 
vering  ate  sparingly  and  slowly,  but  as  he  gained  strength 
his  appetite  increased,  and  if  he  could  have  used  both 
hands,  he  might,  perchance,  have  rivalled  John  Haber 
geon's  wondrous  performances,  for  he  seemed  to  have 
fasted  as  long  as  the  old  trooper.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  insatiable  hunger,  the  young  man  took  good  care  to 
call  in  Dulcia's  aid  to  cut  up  his  meat  for  him,  which  he 
was  certainly  entitled  to  do,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
perform  the  task  for  himself.  A  pause,  however,  in  this 
terrible  masticating  process  having  at  length  arrived,  on 
Clavering's  side,  at  least — for  John,  it  seemed,  would 
never  cease — Colonel  Maunsel  thought  he  might  venture 
to  ask  for  some  particulars  of  his  son's  escape  after  the 
battle.  The  first  inquiries,  however,  of  the  loyal  old  gen 
tleman  were,  whether  Clavering  knew  aught  of  the 
king  ? 

"  I  trust  his  majesty  has  escaped  his  enemies,  father," 
the  young  man  replied;  "but  I  "have  heard  nothing 
concerning  him  since  I  was  separated  from  him,  in  the 
manner  I  will  proceed  to  recount  to  you.  After  the  rout 
on  that  unlucky  day,  when  all  went  against  us,  and  the 
king  was  compelled  to  retire,  I  had  the  honour  of  form 
ing  part  of  the  small  escort  that  attended  him,  having 
previously  assisted,  with  my  Lord  Cleveland  and  Colonel 
Wogan,  in  covering  his  retreat  from  the  city.  "We  rode 
off  at  nightfall  in  the  direction  of  Stourbridge,  his  ma 
jesty  having  decided  upon  taking  refuge  at  Boscobel 
House,  whither  Mr.  Charles  Giffard,  than  whom  there 
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breathes  not  a  more  loyal  gentleman,  had  undertaken  to 
conduct  him." 

"  I  know  Charles  G-iffard  well,"  Colonel  Maunsel  re 
marked,  "  and  can  avouch,  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
that  he  is  as  loyal  as  thou  hast  described  him.  I  also 
know  Boscobel,  and  White  Ladies,  another  house  belong 
ing  to  the  Giffards,  and  in  either  place  his  majesty  would 
find  a  secure  retreat.  The  king  could  not  be  in  better 
hands  than  those  of  loyal  Charles  Giffard.  But  go  on, 
my  son ;  how  far  didst  accompany  his  majesty  ?" 

"Within  a  mile  of  Stourbridge,"  Clavering  replied; 
"  when  we  were  attacked  by  a  troop  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
and  the  king  was  exposed  to  much  peril,  running  great 
risk  of  capture." 

"  Capture  !  'Sdeath !  you  would  none  of  you  have  suf 
fered  those  vile  knaves  to  lay  hands  on  his  majesty's 
sacred  person !"  the  old  colonel  exclaimed,  his  eye  blazing 
fiercely,  and  his  limbs  trembling  with  passion.  "  Oh ! 
that  I  had  been  there,  with  an  arm  as  strong  as  that 
which  I  boasted  before  Naseby !  What  didst  thou  do, 
boy  ?" 

"  That  which  you  would  have  done  yourself,  sir,"  Cla 
vering  rejoined.  "  I  used  your  sword  to  some  purpose 
against  the  crop-eared  curs,  and  made  them  feel  the  edge 
of  the  weapon.  Finding  the  king  beset  by  the  captain 
of  the  troop  and  three  or  four  of  his  men,  who  had  recog 
nised  his  majesty,  and  were  shouting  out '  that  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  had  delivered  Abijam,  the  son  of  Eehoboam, 
into  their  hands,'  and  were  menacing  him  with  death  if 
he  did  not  yield  himself  up  to  them,  I  fired  my  pistol  at 
the  head  of  their  leader,  and  throwing  myself  upon  the 
others,  assailed  them  so  furiously,  that  the  king  was  able 
to  extricate  himself  from  them  and  get  clear  off." 
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"  What !  thou  Last  been  the  happy  instrument  of 
saving  his  majesty's  life — thou,  my  darling  son !"  the 
old  Cavalier  exclaimed,  in  tones  half  broken  by  the  deep 
emotion  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  repress.  "  By 
Saint  George !  thou  hast  done  well,  Clavering — thou  hast 
done  well.  And  if  thou  hadst  perished  in  the  act,  thou 
wouldst  have  died  the  death  which  I  myself  should  have 
most  coveted — a  death  worthy  of  one  of  our  loyal  house." 

"  But  Heaven  be  praised,  my  brave  young  friend  is 
spared  to  us !"  Mr.  Beard  ejaculated.  "  May  he  be  pre 
served  to  be  a  prop  to  your  declining  years,  sir,"  he  added 
to  the  colonel. 

"May  he  be  preserved  to  aid  in  King  Charles's 
restoration,  that  is  all  I  pray  for !"  the  old  Cavalier  ex 
claimed. 

"  I  cry  '  Amen'  to  that  prayer,  father,"  the  young  man 
rejoined,  fervently. 

Hitherto  Dulcia  had  abstained  from  speech,  though  her 
cheek  had  glowed  during  Clavering's  narration.  She  now 
ventured  to  remark : 

"  But  you  have  more  to  tell  us  of  that  desperate  en 
counter,  have  you  not  ?  It  was  there  that  you  received 
your  hurts  ?" 

"You  are  right,  Dulcia,"  Clavering  replied.  "His 
majesty,  whom  Heaven  preserve !  had  got  off  as  I  have 
informed  you,  but  I  myself  was  surrounded,  and  had  a 
sharp  conflict  with  the  base  knaves,  from  whom  I  neither 
expected  to  receive  quarter,  nor  would  have  deigned  to 
accept  it,  and  who,  moreover,  as  you  may  guess,  were 
mightily  enraged  at  the  king's  escape.  Ere  long  my 
right  arm  was  disabled  by  the  blow  cf  a  pike,  and  being 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  murtherous  rascals,  I  should 
have  been  despatched  outright,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
John  Habergeon " 
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"  Say  not  a  word  about  me,  captain,  I  beseech  you,"  the 
old  trooper  interrupted,  looking  up  with  his  mouthful  of 
pigeon-pie. 

"I  marvelled  where  John  could  have  been  all  this 
while,"  the  colonel  observed.  "  I  thought  he  could  not 
have  been  far  off." 

"  John  was  by  my  side,  sir,"  Clavering  rejoined.  "  By 
my  side,  did  I  say  ?  He  was  in  front — at  the  rear — on 
the  right — at  the  left — everywhere  warding  off  blows 
aimed  at  me,  and  doing  terrible  execution  upon  the  rebels. 
But  even  John  could  not  save  me  from  being  thrown  from 
my  steed,  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Boundhead 
troopers,  who  tried  to  dash  out  my  brains  with  their 
horses'  heels.  The  stoutness  of  my  casque  saved  me  from 
their  malice,  and  my  breastplate  protected  me  from  all 
other  harm  except  some  trifling  bruises " 

"  Call  you  hurts  such  as  yours  trifling,  my  good  young 
friend  ?"  the  pastor  cried.  "  You  must  needs  have  a 
frame  of  iron  to  bear  such  injuries,  and  speak  lightly  of 
them." 

"  'Pore  Heaven  !  Clavering  is  as  tough  as  his  father," 
the  old  colonel  remarked,  smiling  complacently ;  "  and 
can  bear  much  knocking  about.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  close  headpiece  with  great  cheeks,  and  a  stout  corslet 
and  cuissarts,  if  you  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  hurled  on  the 
ground  and  ridden  over.  Tour  well-tempered  breastplate 
stood  you  in  good  stead  on  this  occasion,  boy." 

"It  was  much  dinted,  I  promise  you,  father,"  Clavering 
replied.  "Howbeit,  I  escaped  with  life,  though  those 
caitiff  troopers  declared  they  would  send  me  to  perdi 
tion." 

"  Heaven  open  their  own  eyes  and  save  them  from  the 
pit !"  the  clergyman  ejaculated. 

"Nay,  such  spawn  of  Satan  deserve  not  your  inter- 
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cession  for  them,  reverend  sir,"  the  old  Cavalier  exclaimed, 
impetuously.  "  I  would  despatch  such  devil's  servants  to 
their  master  without  an  instant's  scruple.  Oh !  John,  my 
worthy  friend,"  he  added  to  the  old  trooper,  who  was  still 
quietly  pursuing  his  meal,  as  if  in  no  wise  concerned  in 
Clavering's  relation,  "  I  estimated  thee  aright.  I  knew 
thou  wouldst  be  serviceable  to  my  son." 

"  I  would  not  have  stirred  a  foot  for  those  cursed 
Eoundhead  curs,  your  honour,"  John  Habergeon  replied ; 
"  but  I  wanted  to  draw  them  from  Captain  Clavering  as 
the  sole  means  of  saving  his  life,  so  I  made  pretence  of 
flight,  and  the  rascals  galloped  after  me.  They  shot  my 
horse,  but  I  got  off  scathless." 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow,  John,"  the  colonel  said. 

"  Brave,  indeed !  and  trusty  as  brave !"  Clavering  cried. 
"  He  rescued  me  from  certain  destruction.  I  was  unable 
to  stir  from  the  spot  where  I  fell,  and  if  those  butcherly 
Roundheads  had  returned,  or  others  of  their  side  had 
come  up  and  found  me  lying  there  and  still  breathing, 
they  would  infallibly  have  knocked  out  my  brains." 

"  Kow  to  look  at  dear,  good  John  Habergeon,  no  one 
would  guess  what  a  warm  heart  he  possesses,"  Dulcia 
exclaimed.  "  I  ever  liked  him ;  but  I  knew  not  his  true 
worth  till  now." 

"Men  must  not  be  judged  by  their  exterior,  child," 
Mr.  Beard  said.  "  The  sweetest  kernel  hath  sometimes 
the  roughest  shell." 

"  Just  as  the  best  blade  may  ba  found  in  an  ill  scab 
bard,"  the  colonel  said.  "  John  is  somewhat  harsh  of 
feature,  it  must  be  owned,  but  he  hath  a  right  honest 
look.  You  would  never  mistake  him  for  a  Puritan." 

"I  trow  not,  your  honour,  if  a  real  Puritan  were  nigh," 
the  old  trooper  replied,  with  a  grin.  "But  enough, 
methinks,  has  been  said  about  me." 
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"  Not  half  enough,"  Clavering  rejoined.  "  I  have  not 
told  you  a  tithe  of  what  John  did  for  me,  father.  When 
you  know  all,  you  will  comprehend  how  much  gratitude  I 
owe  him.  He  bore  me  in  his  arms  from  the  scene  of 
strife  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  set  my  broken  arm, 
and  put  splints,  which  he  himself  quickly  prepared  as 
well  as  any  surgeon  could  have  done,  over  the  fracture, 
bound  up  the  limb,  dressed  my  bruises,  and,  this  done,  he 
again  carried  me  to  a  barn,  where  we  passed  the  night, 
John  watching  by  me  all  the  while.  After  some  hours' 
rest  I  was  able  to  move,  and  we  set  out  before  daybreak 
across  the  country,  as  near  as  we  could  conjecture  in  the 
direction  of  Stratford.  We  made  but  slow  progress,  for 
I  was  very  stiff  and  weak ;  but  John  lent  me  all  the  aid 
he  could,  cheering  me  on,  and  talking  to  me  of  home  and 
of  those  I  loved,  when  I  was  half  inclined  to  lie  down  in 
despair.  As  the  day  advanced,  he  procured  me  some 
milk  and  bread,  without  which  I  could  no  longer  have 
gone  on,  for  I  had  tasted  nothing  since  the  previous  morn 
— the  morn,  you  will  remember,  of  the  fatal  battle. 
Having  partaken  of  this  food,  I  was  enabled  to  continue 
my  journey,  and  ere  night  we  had  found  shelter  in  a 
thicket  between  Stratford  and  Long  Marston,  when  John 
left  me  for  a  while  to  procure  fresh  provisions  for  our 
support.  The  faithful  fellow  came  back,  bringing  with 
him  meat  and  a  bottle  of  stout  ale ;  but  though  half 
famished,  he  would  toucli  nothing  himself  till  I  had  eaten 
and  drunk.  But  I  must  be  brief,  for  this  talking  is  too 
much  for  me.  During  the  whole  of  our  toilsome  journey 
hither,  exposed  as  we  have  been  to  constant  hazard  from 
the  Republican  troops  which  are  scouring  the  country  in 
every  direction,  dreading  almost  to  show  our  faces  lest 
we  should  be  set  upon  by  some  Roundhead  churls,  resting 
now  in  a  wood,  now  beneath  a  haystack,  but  never  under 
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a  roof,  obtaining  food  with  difficulty,  and  the  little  we 
got  of  the  coarsest  kind, — during  all  these  difficulties  and 
dangers,  my  trusty  companion,  who  might  easily  have 
provided  for  his  own  safety,  kept  ever  by  my  side,  and 
tended  me,  cheered  me,  watched  over  me — nay,  actually 
in  two  instances  saved  me  from  capture  with  his  good 
right  hand,  for  I  could  do  nothing  in  my  own  defence — 
and  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  me  home  in  safety." 

"Blessings  upon  him  for  his  noble  conduct!"  the 
clergyman  exclaimed. 

"Ay,  blessings  upon  him!"  reiterated  both  the  colonel 
and  Dulcia, 

"  "Well,  it  is  all  right  now,  since  I  am  back  again  at 
the  dear  old  house,"  Clavering  continued.  "  As  to  my 
wounds,  I  heed  them  not.  They  will  soon  heal.  But  the 
thought  of  fiow  I  got  them  will  last  during  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

"  Thou  art  a  true  Maunsel,  every  inch  of  thee,  Claver 
ing,"  his  father  cried,  in  approval.  "  What  signifies  a 
limb  lost,  or  a  drop  of  blood  the  less  in  one's  veins,  if 
we  have  done  good  service  to  the  royal  cause.  And  thou 
hast  saved  the  king's  life.  Think  of  that — think  of  that, 
Clavering  Maunsel." 

"  I  do  think  of  it,"  the  young  Cavalier  replied. 

"I  crave  your  honour's  leave  to  propose  a  toast,"  John 
Habergeon  cried,  rising. 

"  Thou  hast  my  full  license  to  do  so,"  Colonel  Maunsel 
rejoined.  "  Fill  thine  own  glass  from  that  flask  of  Mal- 
voisie  to  the  brim,  and  all  of  us  will  follow  thine  ex 
ample.  Even  fair  Mistress  Dulcia  will  not  refuse  thy 
pledge." 

"Nay,  that  I  will  not,  in  good  sooth,  colonel,"  Dulcia 
cried. 

"  You  will  all  do  me  reason,  I  am  sure,  when  you  hear 
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my  toast,"  John  said.  "  A  health  to  King  Charles,  and 
may  God  preserve  him  from  his  enemies !" 

All  arose ;  the  colonel  unassisted,  for  his  new-found 
activity  had  not  yet  deserted  him ;  and  Clavering  con 
trived  to  get  up  from  his  chair.  The  glasses  being  filled, 
the  toast  was  drunk  by  the  whole  company,  including 
even  Dulcia,  who  raised  the  goblet  to  her  lips.  Colonel 
Maunsel  repeated  the  words  pronounced  by  the  loyal  old 
trooper  with  great  fervour  and  solemnity;  adding,  "I 
will  put  a  rider  to  thy  toast,  John,  and  drink  to  his  ma 
jesty's  speedy  restoration." 

"While  the  party  was  thus  occupied,  none  of  them  were 
aware  that  their  proceedings  were  watched  from  the  bay- 
window  on  the  left  by  a  sallow-faced,  sinister-looking 
personage,  habited  in  a  Geneva  cloak  and  bands,  and 
wearing  a  tall  steeple  -  crowned  hat  on  his  head.  We 
have  said  that  this  spy  was  unobserved  by  all  the  party ; 
but  his  presence  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  quick 
eyes  of  Patty  Whinchat,  who  entered  the  hall  just  as 
the  treasonable  toast  (for  such  it  would  sound  in  the 
ears  of  a  Eepublican)  had  been  drunk. 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  Patty  screamed.  "  There's  a  man  at 
the  window." 

"  What  say'st  thou,  wench  ?  A  man  at  the  window !" 
Colonel  Maunsel  cried.  "  Go  and  see,  John.  I  can 
discern  no  one." 

The  old  trooper  did  not  require  bidding  twice,  but 
rushed  to  the  bay-window  indicated  by  Patty.  However, 
he  could  perceive  nothing  to  justify  the  girl's  alarm,  and 
told  the  colonel  as  much. 

"What  manner  of  man  didst  fancy  thou  sawest, 
wench  ?"  the  colonel  cried. 

"  It  was  no  fancy,  your  honour ;  I'm  sure  I  saw  him," 
Patty  rejoined.  "  I  saw  his  hatchet-face,  and  his  cat's- 
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eyes,  and  his  tall,  sugar-loaf  hat,  and  his  Geneva  cloak 
and  bands " 

"  Ouns !  that  should  be  Increase  Micklegift,  from  thy 
description,  wench,"  the  colonel  interrupted. 

"  It  was  Increase  Micklegift  whom  I  beheld,"  Patty 
replied.  "  I'll  swear  to  his  ugly  nose." 

"  No  occasion  for  swearing,  Patty,"  the  clergyman 
remarked.  "  We  will  believe  your  simple  affirmation." 

"  Go  and  send  some  one  forth,  Moppett,"  the  colonel 
said  to  the  groom  of  the  kitchen,  "  to  ascertain  whether 
this  pestilent  rascal  be  indeed  within  the  garden,  or  else 
where  lurking  about  the  premises." 

"  I'll  go  myself,"  John  Habergeon  rejoined  ;  "  and  if 
I  catch  him,  I'll  treat  him  as  I  would  a  hen-roost  plun 
derer." 

"  Nay,  harm  him  not,"  the  clergyman  cried ;  "  but 
admonish  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I'll  admonish  him,  your  reverence,"  John 
Habergeon  replied,  "  with  a  cudgel." 

This  incident  caused  Colonel  Maunsel  considerable 
uneasiness,  and  somewhat  abated  his  satisfaction  at  his 
son's  return.  Clavering,  he  well  knew,  might  at  any 
moment  be  arrested  as  a  traitor  to  the  Commonwealth, 
for  having  borne  arms  for  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  might 
even  suffer  death  for  a  display  of  loyalty,  which  the 
Rump  Parliament  regarded  in  the  light  of  high  treason. 
Since  Clavering  was  in  this  danger,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  him  ; 
and  though  the  colonel  could  rely  upon  his  household  to 
maintain  perfect  secrecy  as  to  their  young  master's 
return,  yet  if  Increase  Micklegift  had  become  aware  of 
the  fact,  concealment  would  be  hopeless.  Moreover, 
Colonel  Maunsel  felt  satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  tho 
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Independent  minister's  character,  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  Clavering. 

These  considerations,  as  we  have  said,  greatly  alarmed 
the  old  Cavalier ;  but  he  was  somewhat  reassured  by 
John  Habergeon,  who,  on  his  return,  after  some  quarter 
of  an  hour's  absence,  declared  that  he,  with  Giles 
Moppett  and  Martin  G-eere,  had  carefully  searched  the 
garden  without  finding  any  traces  of  the  supposed  spy. 
But,  to  make  all  sure,  they  had  gone  up  to  the  old 
rectory,  where  the  Independent  minister  had  taken  up 
his  abode  since  Mr.  Beard's  secession,  and  knocking  at 
the  door,  had  been  answered  by  Increase  himself  from 
his  chamber  window,  who  bade  them  be  gone  about  their 
business,  and  not  disturb  him  at  that  unseasonable  hour  of 
the  night. 

This  latter  piece  of  information  was  well  calculated  to 
allay  the  colonel's  fears,  and  he  began  to  agree  with 
John  Habergeon,  that  Patty  Whinchat,  in  spite  of  her 
positive  assertions  to  the  contrary,  must  have  been 
mistaken,  and  could  not  have  beheld  the  mischievous 
Independent  divine.  Deeming,  therefore,  that  further 
precautionary  measures  were  unneeded  for  the  night — 
whatever  might  be  requisite  on  the  morrow — he  saw  his 
son  conducted  to  his  chamber  by  John  Habergeon 
(Clavering's  parting  with  Dulcia  must  be  left  to  the  fair 
reader's  imagination),  and  tarried  with  him  for  some 
time,  when  he  himself  sought  his  couch.  Long  ere  this, 
all  the  other  inmates  of  Ovingdean  Grange  had  retired  to 
rest,  happier  than  they  had  been  for  many  days. 
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BOOK  II. 

INCREASE  MICKLEGIFT. 

I 

SHOTTING  THAT  A  CHIMNEY  MAY  SERVE  FOB  OTHER  PURPOSES  THAN  AS 
A  PASSAGE  FOR  SMOKE. 

DOMICILIABY  visits  to  the  residences  of  country  gen 
tlemen  noted  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  were  so 
frequent  at  the  period,  that  almost  every  house  belonging 
to  an  adherent  to  the  royal  cause  was  provided  with  a 
hiding-place,  wherein  a  kinsman,  whose  proceedings  had 
jeopardised  his  safety,  or  a  fugitive  Cavalier,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  foe,  might  be  secreted  until  the  danger 
should  have  passed  by. 

Ovingdean  Grange  possessed  a  retreat  of  this  kind, 
very  skilfully  fabricated  amidst  the  brickwork  of  a  large 
external  chimney  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  mansion. 
No  indication  of  the  hiding-place  was  perceptible  from 
without,  even  on  careful  examination.  The  chimney  had 
nothing  unusual  in  its  shape,  though  of  great  size  ;  large 
chimneys  being  common  enough  in  old  Sussex  houses,  as 
may  be  observed  in  many  still  in  existence.  The  lurking- 
place,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  extremely  contracted  in 
its  dimensions,  and  would  just  hold  two  persons.  Built 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  chimney  funnel,  it  sprang  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  enable  its  occupants  to  stand  upright 
within  it.  Light  and  air  were  admitted  by  a  narrow 
loophole,  screened  from  observation  by  a  grotesque  stone 
gargoyle  projecting  from  the  roof  of  the  building.  Access 
to  the  spot  was  of  course  obtained  from  within.  In  a 
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spaeiouj  bed-chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  used  by 
Colonel  Maunsel  himself,  there  was  a  large  oak  chimney- 
piece,  the  left  jamb  of  which,  carved  as  a  pilaster,  turned 
upon  a  pivot,  and  could  be  instantly  set  in  motion  by  a 
spring  concealed  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  capital.  On 
opening  this  secret  door  an  aperture  was  disclosed  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  communicating  with  a  narrow 
passage  constructed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  A 
second  obstacle,  however,  was  set  in  the  way  of  the 
searchers,  should  they  have  succeeded  in  penetrating 
thus  far.  "Within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  fireplace,  the 
passage  was  blocked  up  by  what  seemed  solid  masonry  ; 
but  the  impediment,  though  apparently  insurmountable, 
could  easily  be  removed  by  touching  a  second  spring. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  free,  and  soon  terminated 
in  the  small  chamber  already  described. 

This  hiding-place  naturally  occurred  to  Colonel  Maun 
sel,  as  he  lay  awake,  and  painfully  ruminating,  on  the 
night  of  his  son's  return  to  the  Grange.  But  though  the 
asylum  might  be  a  secure  one,  in  case  Clavering  should 
be  denounced  by  Increase  Micklegift  (for  the  colonel 
could  not  wholly  shake  off  the  apprehension  of  this  pos 
sibility),  yet  recourse  must  not  be  had  to  it,  except  at  the 
last  extremity,  since  the  occupation  for  any  length  of 
time  of  such  a  narrow  cell  by  the  young  man,  in  his  pre 
sent  wounded  and  enfeebled  state,  might  be  productive  of 
most  disastrous  consequences.  The  best  thing  to  be  done, 
it  seemed  to  the  colonel,  was  to  bring  Clavering  to  his 
own  room,  so  that  the  young  man  might  take  instant 
refuge  within  the  hidden  chamber,  in  case  the  house 
should  be  menaced  with  a  perquisition.  Fortunately, 
none  of  the  household,  except  trusty  John  Habergeon, 
were  acquainted  with  the  h  Ming-place,  so  that  no  threats 
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or  maltreatment  on  the  part  of  the  searchers  could  extort 
from  them  a  revelation  of  the  secret. 

All  continued  tranquil,  however,  during  the  night. 
Worn  out  with  the  extraordinary  fatigue  and  privations 
he  had  undergone,  Clavering  slept  so  soundly,  that  if  the 
malevolent  Independent  minister,  accompanied  hy  a  dozen 
Koundhead  musketeers,  had  knocked  at  his  door,  he  would 
scarce  have  been  aroused.  John  Habergeon,  who  occupied 
a  truckle-bed  in  his  young  master's  room,  slept  soundly 
too,  but  the  old  trooper  had  the  vigilance  of  a  watch-dog, 
and  would  have  been  up,  and  on  the  alert,  on  the  slightest 
disturbance.  A  pair  of  pistols  lay  within  his  reach,  in 
case  of  a  surprise. 

Long  before  daybreak,  Colonel  Maunsel,  who  had  slept 
but  little,  as  we  have  stated,  arose,  and  wrapping  himself 
in  a  dressing-gown,  took  a  taper,  which  burnt  within  his 
chamber,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  hiding-place.  Both 
the  secret  springs  acted  perfectly,  and  the  cell  seemed  as 
dry  and  comfortable  as  such  a  place  could  well  be ;  in 
deed,  its  contiguity  to  the  chimney  funnel  kept  it  warm. 
Still  it  must  be  fitted  up  yet  more  conveniently  for  Cla- 
vering's  reception.  Fraught  with  this  resolve,  and  in 
order  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  the  colonel  repaired  at 
once  to  his  son's  room,  marvelling  within  himself,  as  he 
went,  that  he  was  able  to  move  about  in  this  way  without 
assistance.  But  strength  seemed  to  have  been  given  him 
for  the  perilous  conjuncture.  John  Habergeon  started 
up  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  the  first  impulse  of  the 
old  trooper  was  to  seize  the  pistols  lying  beside  him,  but 
he  instantly  laid  down  the  weapons  on  recognising  the 
intruder.  Colonel  Maunsel  desired  him,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  come  with  him,  and  John  having  huddled  on  his  gar 
ments  as  expeditiously  as  he  could,  they  quitted  the  room 
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together,  without  disturbing  the  wounded  sleeper.  Acting 
under  the  colonel's  directions,  John  placed  a  variety  of 
articles  within  the  cell,  likely  to  be  required  by  Clavering, 
if  he  should  be  forced  to  occupy  it ;  and  these  arrange 
ments  being  satisfactorily  made,  and  the  secret  door  re 
stored  to  its  customary  position,  the  old  trooper  looked 
at  his  master,  as  if  awaiting  further  orders,  and  receiving 
none,  he  observed : 

"A  plan  has  just  occurred  to  me  for  deceiving  the 
enemy,  which,  with  your  honour's  permission,  I  would 
fain  put  into  execution  without  delay.  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  it  was  a  false  alarm  that  we  got  last  night ;  but 
I  may  be  wrong,  and  any  way  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
where  Captain  Clavering's  liberty  and  life  are  concerned. 
My  notion  is  to  make  pretence  of  quitting  the  house 
before  daybreak,  'so  that  if  Increase  Micklegift,  or  any 
other  scoundrelly  spy  like  him,  should  be  lurking  about 
the  premises — as  may  be  the  case,  for  aught  we  can  tell — 
he  may  fancy  the  captain  has  taken  flight  in  reality.  If 
your  honour  thinks  well  of  the  scheme,  I'll  hie  to  the 
stables  at  once,  and  saddle  a  couple  of  horses " 

"  Thy  stratagem  is  good,"  the  colonel  interrupted  j 
"  but  I  dare  not  adopt  it.  My  son  is  too  weak  to  ride 
forth  at  this  hour." 

"  I  don't  intend  he  should,  your  honour,"  John  Haber 
geon  rejoined.  "  I  should  be  loth  to  disturb  the  captain 
from  such  a  slumber  as  he  hath  not  enjoyed  since  he 
quitted  "Worcester ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  that. 
Martin  Greere  shall  be  the  young  gentleman's  represen 
tative,  and  with  one  of  your  honour's  cloaks  wrapped 
round  him,  and  one  of  your  honour's  hats  upon  his  head, 
Martin  will  play  the  part  indifferent  well,  especially  as 
there  won't  be  light  enough  to  observe  him  very  narrowly. 
My  object  is  not  merely  to  delude  the  enemy,  but  to  per- 
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suade  the  household  that  Captain  Clavering  is  gone.  It 
is  safest  to  keep  those  talkative  women-folk  in  the  dark. 
I  can  rely  upon  old  Martin's  silence  and  discretion." 

"  Ay,  I  doubt  not  Martin  may  be  depended  upon,"  the 
colonel  remarked.  "  But  whither  will  you  go  ?  What 
will  you  do  with  the  horses  ?" 

"  "We  shan't  ride  far,  your  honour,"  John  replied.  "  I 
will  make  clatter  enough  before  the  rectory  for  Increase 
Micklegift  to  hear  us,  and  a  word  or  two  roared  out  as  we 
pass  will  satisfy  the  rascally  preacher  it  is  no  other  than 
Captain  Clavering  whom  I  have  with  me.  This  done,  we 
will  gallop  off  in  the  direction  of  Brightelm  stone,  and 
when  fairly  out  of  hearing  we  will  manage  to  steal  back, 
unobserved,  over  the  downs." 

"A  rare  plan,  i'  faith!"  Colonel  Maunsel  exclaimed. 
"  Thou  hast  a  ready  wit,  John.  About  it  at  once,  and 
success  attend  thee!" 

John  then  departed  on  his  errand,  and  Colonel  Maunsel 
once  more  betook  himself  to  his  son's  chamber. 

Clavering  was  still  buried  in  profound  sleep,  and  while 
gazing  on  the  young  man's  pale  and  toil-worn  features, 
and  thinking  how  necessary  rest  was  to  him,  the  colonel 
had  scarcely  the  heart  to  deprive  him  of  it.  So  he  sat 
down  by  the  couch. 

How  many  anxious  thoughts  passed  through  the  fond 
father's  breast  as  he  gazed  upon  his  sleeping  boy.  Claver 
ing  was  the  only  being  upon  whom  his  affections  were 
centred.  To  lose  him  again  as  soon  as  found  would  be 
fearful  indeed.  So  terrified  was  the  kind-hearted  gentle 
man  by  the  thought  of  such  a  disaster,  that  he  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  Heaven  to  avert  it. 

Much  comforted,  he  arose  and  resumed  his  seat  by  the 
bedside.  Presently  the  sleeper's  lips  moved,  as  if  he  were 
essaying  to  speak,  and  his  sire,  bending  towards  him, 
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heard  him  distinctly  pronounce  the  name  of  Dulcia. 
Slight  as  was  the  circumstance,  it  confirmed  a  suspicion 
which  the  old  Cavalier  had  begun  of  late  to  entertain, 
that  a  mutual  attachment  subsisted  between  the  young 
folk ;  and  the  certitude  of  the  fact  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him.  Extremely  partial  to  Dulcia,  entertain 
ing,  moreover,  a  sincere  respect  and  esteem  for  her  worthy 
father,  Colonel  Maunsel  was  yet  a  very  proud  man,  and 
never  contemplating  such  a  union  for  his  son  as  might 
here  take  place,  would  infallibly  have  refused  to  sanc 
tion  it. 

However,  this  was  not  a  moment  wherein  to  trouble 
himself  with  so  light  a  matter — light,  at  all  events,  he 
deemed  it,  in  comparison  with  the  serious  considerations 
before  him — so  he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 
Indeed,  he  had  little  time  for  reflection.  The  hour  had 
advanced.  Ere  long  the  household  would  be  astir,  and  it 
was  needful  to  awaken  Clavering,  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan. 

The  heavy  chains  of  slumber  in  which  the  young  man 
was  bound  did  not  yield  to  the  colonel's  first  attempt  to 
break  them  ;  neither,  on  opening  his  eyes,  did  Clavering 
appear  to  be  conscious  where  he  was,  nor  who  was  near 
him.  Calling  out  fiercely  that  he  would  never  yield  with 
life  to  a  rascally  Roundhead,  he  commanded  his  father  to 
take  his  hands  from  off  him  ;  but  immediately  perceiving 
his  error,  he  became  silent,  while  the  colonel  in  a  few 
words  explained  his  intentions. 

On  this  Clavering  arose,  and,  attiring  himself  with  his 
sire's  aid,  accompanied  the  latter  to  his  chamber. 
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II. 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  THE  INDEPENDENT  MINISTER  AND  DULCIA 
IN  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

IT  was  now  peep  of  day.  The  summit  of  the  eastern 
downs  glistened  in  the  early  sunbeams,  though  the  nearer 
slopes  still  remained  grey  and  sombre.  Thinking  that 
the  fresh  morning  air  would  revive  him,  Colonel  Maunsel 
drew  aside  the  window  curtains,  and  throwing  open  the 
casement,  looked  forth  upon  the  garden.  Animate  nature 
was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
God  of  Day.  The  garrulous  occupants  of  the  higher  trees 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cawing  as  they  flew  pas£ 
in  quest  of  their  morning  meal ;  lesser  birds  twittered 
amongst  the  boughs  ;  the  mavis  burst  from  the  holm-tree 
to  dispute  the  first  worm  upon  the  grass-plot  with  the  in 
trusive  starling ;  pigeons  were  circling  around  the  house, 
or  alighting  on  the  roof ;  lowings  of  oxen  and  other  noises 
resounded  from  the  farm-yard ;  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
sheep-bell  was  heard  on  the  adjacent  down,  where  might 
be  seen  the  fleecy  company,  just  released  from  the  fold, 
in  charge  of  the  shepherd,  and  looking  as  grey  as  the  turf 
on  which  they  browsed. 

At  such  an  hour,  and  on  a  spot  which  ought  to  have 
been  sacred  from  intrusion,  the  presence  of  an  enemy  was 
as  unexpected  as  unwelcome.  Tet  as  the  colonel's  eye 
wandered  over  the  garden,  now  resting  upon  one  object, 
now  on  another,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  dark  figure  pass 
quickly  by  an  arched  opening  in  an  avenue  of  clipped 
yew-trees.  The  noise  of  stealthy  footsteps  at  the  same 
moment  reached  his  ear,  convincing  him  that  he  was  not 
deceived.  Hastily  withdrawing  from  the  wdndow,  he  took 
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up  a  position  enabling  him  to  command  this  portion  of 
the  garden,  while  it  did  not  expose  him  to  observation. 
As  he  thus  watched,  a  head  was  protruded  from  the  end 
of  the  alley  nearest  the  house,  but  it  was  so  suddenly 
withdrawn  that  he  could  not  tell  to  whom  it  belonged. 

After  waiting  for  several  minutes  without  perceiving 
anything  further  of  the  owner  of  the  head,  the  colonel 
turned  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  his  son,  and  then 
found  that  Clavering,  overcome  by  weariness,  had  thrown 
himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed,  and  was  once 
more  wrapped  in  slumber.  Not  caring  to  wake  him,  the 
brave  old  gentleman  took  up  his  sword  and  was  on  the 
point  of  descending  to  the  garden,  when  a  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  John  Habergeon  entered  the  room. 

On  learning  what  had  occurred,  John  tarried  not  a 
second,  but,  flying  down  stairs,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  yew-tree  avenue :  the  colonel  looking  on  all  the 
while  from  the  window.  John,  however,  started  no  spy 
from  the  covert,  and  only  disturbed  a  pair  of  blackbirds 
in  his  search.  Nevertheless,  he  extended  his  investiga 
tions,  as  far  as  he  judged  prudent,  in  the  direction  of  the 
parsonage  house,  but  with  an  equally  fruitless  result,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  master  without  any  intel 
ligence  respecting  the  intruder.  The  old  Cavalier  was 
much  troubled.  That  some  one  had  been  lurking  within 
the  garden  he  felt  sure,  for  he  could  not  doubt  the  evi 
dence  of  his  senses ;  and  that  this  person  came  with  no 
friendly  intent  was  equally  manifest.  Danger,  therefore, 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  must  be  the  more  carefully 
guarded  against,  inasmuch  as  its  designs  were  secret. 

John  then  related  what  he  had  done.  According  to 
his  own  belief,  his  stratagem  had  been  perfectly  success 
ful.  Old  Martin  Geere  having  been  disguised  in  the 
manner  arranged,  the  pair  rode  slowly  up  the  hill-side 
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by  the  rectory,  and  when  close  to  the  house,  John  halted 
for  a  moment  to  vociferate  an  adieu  to  the  Independent 
minister,  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  a  window  sud 
denly  opened,  and  to  perceive  the  reverend  gentleman, 
with  a  nightcap  on  his  head,  look  out  at  them.  Rating 
them  for  a  couple  of  drunken  malignants,  and  declaring 
that  Satan  was  at  their  heels,  and  would  assuredly  trip 
them  up  ere  they  had  proceeded  far  on  their  journey, 
Increase  might  have  favoured  them  with  a  still  longer 
harangue,  but  that  John  interrupted  him  with  a  roar  of 
derisive  laughter,  and  pushed  on  after  his  companion. 
John  and  old  Martin  then  crossed  the  hill,  and,  shaping 
their  course  in  a  northerly  direction  up  the  valley  as  if 
bound  for  Palmer,  got  round  to  the  Kottingdean  road, 
and  so  over  the  down  to  the  little  thicket  at  the  back  of 
the  Grange,  where  Martin  dismounted,  and  John,  taking 
both  horses  to  the  stables,  called  up  the  groom  and  his 
helpmate,  leading  them  to  suppose  that  their  young 
master  was  gone.  Not  having  encountered  any  one 
during  the  ride,  John  had  persuaded  himself  that  his 
return  to  the  stables  was  unnoticed,  until  the  incident 
in  the  garden  made  him  fear  that  his  supposition  might 
not  be  altogether  correct.  He  now  naturally  enough 
concluded,  that  Increase  Micklegiffc,  suspecting  an  at 
tempt  to  dupe  him,  had  stolen  down  to  the  Grange  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth.  If  so,  he  could  have  learnt 
little.  The  wary  measures  taken  were  sufficient  to  mislead 
him.  Such  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  both  by  the 
colonel  and  John.  But  they  agreed,  that  the  utmost 
caution  must  be  observed  while  they  were  watched  by  an 
enemy  so  wily  as  the  preacher. 

"  It  vexes  me  much  to  think  that  I  cannot  send  for  a 
surgeon  to  attend  upon  my  son,"  the  colonel  said.  "  There 
is  Master  Ingram  of  Lewes,  a  man  well  skilled  in  his 
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profession,  OP  Balph  Hoathleigh  of  Brightelmstone,  or 
even  old  Isaac  Woodruff  of  Rottingdean — any  one  of 
them  would  do ;  but  I  dare  not  trust  them.  Besides,  it 
would  excite  suspicion  if  a  surgeon  were  sent  for." 

"  No  need  to  send  for  one,  your  honour,"  the  old 
trooper  replied.  "The  captain's  wounds  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  healing,  and  his  broken  bones  have  already  begun 
to  knit  together.  He  only  wants  rest  and  good  nursing 
to  set  him  up  again,  and  he  is  sure  of  the  latter,  with 
me  and  gentle  Mistress  Dulcia  to  attend  upon  him." 

"  Dulcia ! "  the  colonel  exclaimed,  looking  at  him 
fixedly.  "  "Why  should  she  come  nigh  him  ?  Saidst 
thou  not,  erewhile,  that  it  would  be  safest  not  to  let  the 
women-folk  into  the  secret,  lest  they  should  blab  ?" 

"Ay,  marry  did  I,"  John  rejoined;  "but  I  did  not 
include  Mistress  Dulcia  amongst  the  tattlers.  Heaven 
forbid !  She  is  discretion  itself,  and  would  never  breathe 
a  word  to  jeopardise  the  captain." 

"  Humph !"  the  colonel  ejaculated.  "  At  all  events, 
she  shall  not  nurse  my  son." 

"  Then  I  won't  answer  for  his  cure,"  John  answered, 
gruffly. 

"  Not  so  loud,  I  prithee,  John.  Thou  wilt  awake  him. 
By  Heaven,  he  opens  his  eyes  !" 

"  Then  acquaint  him  with  your  resolve." 

"What  is't,  my  father?"  Clavering  cried,  from  the 
couch. 

"  His  honour  the  colonel  deems  it  expedient  that 
during  your  confinement  to  this  chamber,  you  should  be 
solely  under  my  care,  captain ;  as  if  you  had  not  had 
enough  of  an  old  trooper's  rough  nursing,  and  stood  not 
in  need  of  gentler  care." 

"  If  I  ain  to  be  deprived  of  Dulcia's  society,  I  will  not 
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remain  here,"  Clavering  exclaimed,  springing  from  the 
couch. 

"  I  told  your  honour  how  it  would  be,"  John  cried, 
chuckling. 

"  Thou  art  in  league  against  me,  rascal,"  the  colonel 
ejaculated,  shaking  his  hand  at  him.  "  And  as  to  thee, 
Clavering,  thou  art  a  wilful  and  undutiful  boy.  A  soldier 
should  have  a  soldier's  attendance  merely.  But  since 
thou  art  so  weak  and  womanish  that  none  save  Dulcia 
will  serve  thy  turn  to  watch  over  thee  and  tend  thee, 
even  be  it  as  thou  wilt." 

"  My  father  ! " 

"  Get  well  as  quickly  as  thou  canst,  that  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Tour  honour  hath  ta'en  the  best  way  to  ensure  that 
object,"  John  observed. 

"  Hold  thy  peace  !"  the  colonel  cried.  "  Within  yon 
closet  thou  wilt  find  all  thou  needest  to  perfect  his  cure : 
unguents  of  great  virtue,  sovran  balsams,  cordials,  and 
an  elixir  prepared  for  me  by  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Kenelin 
Digby,  which  ought  to  call  back  the  vital  spark  if  it  were 
on  the  eve  of  departure.  Use  what  thou  wilt ;  but  mark 
me !  if  thy  patient  gets  not  well  speedily,  I'll  send  for 
Master  Ingram." 

"  Nay,  I  shall  be  myself  again  in  less  than  a  week," 
Clavering  cried.  "  I  am  stronger  already,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  such,  attendance " 

"Peace,  I  say!"  his  father  cried.  "I  have  heard 
reasons  enow,  and  have  yielded  against  my  better  judg 
ment.  Aid  me  to  attire  myself,"  he  added  to  John, 
"  and  then  I  will  leave  my  son  master  of  the  room. 
Thou  wilt  have  to  be  groom  of  the  chamber,  as  well  as 
head-nurse,  John,  for  none  of  the  household  will  come 
nigh  ye,  except  old  Martin  Gt-eere.  And  now,  give  me 
my  hose  and  doublet." 
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At  a  somewhat  later  hour  in  the  morning,  though  still 
comparatively  early,  Colonel  Maunsel  was  joined  in  the 
library,  whither  he  had  repaired  on  going  down  stairs,  by 
Mr.  Beard  and  Dulcia,  both  of  whom  were  under  the 
impression  that  Clavering  was  gone ;  and  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  much  relieved  by  finding  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

A  bell  having  been  rung  for  prayers,  the  greater  part 
of  the  household  assembled  at  the  summons,  and  the 
clergyman  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
them ;  after  which  he  knelt  down,  and  the  rest  following 
his  example,  he  offered  up  an  extempore  prayer  for  the 
preservation  from  all  danger  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion 
and  his  son.  All  joined  fervently  in  this  supplication, 
but  none  more  so  than  Dulcia. 

Their  devotions  ended,  the  old  Cavalier  and  his  guests 
proceeded  to  the  hall  and  partook  of  breakfast.  Martin 
Geere  was  in  attendance  at  the  meal,  which  was  of  a 
substantial  character,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
period,  and  the  colonel,  when  he  could  do  so  without 
observation,  privily  despatched  him  up-stairs  with  a 
supply  of  eatables  for  his  son.  No  mystery  was  made 
about  John  Habergeon,  since  his  return  was  known  to 
the  household,  and  the  old  trooper  could  take  care  of 
himself  in  the  buttery. 

Breakfast  over,  Dulcia  and  her  father  rose  to  depart, 
when  the  colonel,  calling  the  latter  to  him,  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Go  up-stairs,  child,  to  Clavering.  Tour  society 
will  cheer  him,  and  help  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours 
of  his  captivity.  You  will  find  him  in  my  chamber  with 
John  Habergeon.  Be  cautious,  and,  above  all,  arouse 
not  Patty  "Whinchat's  suspicions." 

Dulcia  blushingly  withdrew,  and  Colonel  Maunsel  soon 
afterwards  got  up  and  repaired  to  the  library. 
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Meanwhile,  Dulcia  having  retired  to  her  own  room, 
was  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  visit  the  cap 
tive,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Patty. 

"  Oh !  I've  seen  him — I've  seen  him !"  gasped  the 
handmaiden,  who  looked  pale  and  terrified. 

"  Seen  whom  ?"  Dulcia  exclaimed,  thinking  naturally 
of  Clavering. 

"  Why,  Increase  Micklegift,  to  be  sure,  madam.  Who 
else  could  frighten  me  so  much  ?  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  corridor  just  now,  when  he  came  up  to  me — how  he 
got  there  I  can't  tell ! — and  seizing  me  rudely  by  the 
arm,  uttered  these  words  in  my  ear :  '  Bid  thy  young 
mistress  come  to  me  without  delay.  I  would  speak  to  her 
on  a  matter  which  concerns  her  nearly.  I  will  tarry  for  her 
during  the  space  of  one  hour,  within  the  churchyard.  If 
she  comes  not  within  that  time,  she  will  ever  hereafter 
rue  her  negligence.  Convey  my  message  to  her  at  once.' 
And  with  this  he  disappeared.  I  am  sure,  from  his  looks, 
he  has  some  evil  design.  Tou  won't  go,  of  course, 
madam  ?" 

"  Tes,  I  will,  Patty,"  Dulcia  replied,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  I  have  no  fear  of  him.  I  will  go  at  once, 
and  you  shall  attend  me.  It  may  be  important  to  others 
to  ascertain  his  purpose.  Give  me  my  hood,  child." 

Approving  of  her  young  mistress's  spirit,  Patty  made  no 
further  remonstrance,  and  Dulcia  having  quickly  attired 
herself  for  the  walk,  the  two  young  women  left  the  room, 
crossed  the  entrance-hall  without  stoppage,  passed  out  at 
the  front  porch,  and  proceeded  towards  the  church. 

As  they  advanced,  they  saw  the  dark  figure  of  the 
Independent  divine  within  the  churchyard.  Increase 
Micklegift  had  an  austere  and  somewhat  ill-favoured 
countenance,  but  his  features,  though  large  and  harsh, 
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were  by  no  means  devoid  of  intelligence.  His  eyes  were 
dark  and  restless,  and  his  singularly  pale  complexion 
contrasted  forcibly  with,  his  coal-black  hair,  which  was 
cropped  close  as  the  skin  of  a  mole.  He  was  attired  in 
the  garb  of  a  Puritan  preacher,  and  wore  the  tall  sugar- 
loaf  hat  which  Patty  had  remarked  at  the  window  on  the 
previous  night.  In  age  Micklegift  might  be  about  thirty, 
and  his  person  was  tall  and  thin,  but  extremely  muscular. 
On  seeing  the  two  damsels  approach,  he  advanced  slowly 
to  meet  them,  and  making  a  grave  salutation  to  Dulcia, 
said  to  Patty,  "  Tarry  by  the  gate,  maiden,  until  thy  mis 
tress  shall  return  to  thee." 

He  then  signed  to  Dulcia  to  follow  him,  and  walked  on 
in  silence  until  they  turned  the  angle  of  the  church,  and 
drew  near  the  entrance-porch,  when  he  stood  still.  Patty's 
inquisitivedisposition  might  have  led  her  to  creep  stealthily 
after  them,  if  she  had  not  observed  a  man  suddenly  spring 
over  the  wall  on  the  north  of  the  churchyard,  and  make 
his  way  cautiously  round  the  tower  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
Patty  suppressed  the  scream  that  rose  to  her  lips  on 
discovering  that  this  individual  was  John  Habergeon. 

Having  come  to  a  halt,  as  related,  Micklegift  said,  in  a 
supplicatory  tone,  while  a  flush  overspread  his  pale 
features,  "  Hearken  unto  me,  maiden.  Ever  since  I  set 
eyes  upon  thee,  my  heart  hath  yearned  towards  thee. 
Thy  charms  have  been  a  snare  unto  me,  in  which  I  have 
fallen.  Yet  though  I  have  burnt  with  love  for  thee,  I 
have  not  ventured  to  declare  my  passion,  for  I  have  per 
ceived  that  I  am  an  object  of  aversion  in  thy  sight." 

"  Forbear  this  discourse,  sir,"  Dulcia  cried,  "  or  you 
will  drive  me  away  from  you  instantly." 

"  Despise  me  not,  but  pity  me,  maiden,"  implored  the 
preacher.  "My  love  for  thee  is  as  a  tormenting  fire 
which  consumes  my  very  vitals.  It  disorders  my  brain, 
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and  drives  me  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Have  compassion 
upon  me !  I  will  be  thy  slave — anything  thou  wilt  have 
me  be — if  thou  wilt  but  love  me." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,"  Dulcia  said,  turning  to  depart. 

"  Tou  shall  hear  me  out,"  Micklegift  cried,  changing 
his  tone  to  one  of  menace,  and  seizing  her  arm.  "  Love, 
like  mine,  unrequited,  makes  a  man  desperate.  Another 
has  possession  of  your  heart ;  but  he  shall  not  be  an 
obstacle  in  my  path.  The  malignant  Clavering  Maunsel 
is  concealed  in  his  father's  house.  I  know  it.  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  denial  with  me.  The  life  of  this  traitor  to  the 
Commonwealth  is  in  my  power.  I  can  denounce  him  at 
any  moment,  and  I  will  denounce  him,  if  you  continue 
inflexible."  After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  he 
watched  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  her,  he  went 
on :  "  Not  only  is  Clavering  Maunsel' s  life  in  my  power, 
but  a  word  from  me  will  consign  your  father  to  a  prison, 
where  he  may  rot  unheeded." 

"  And  have  you  the  heart  to  act  thus  against  those  who 
have  never  offended  you,  inhuman  man  ?  Have  some  pity 
for  them." 

"  Tou  have  no  pity  for  me,  damsel.  Tou  care  not  how 
much  I  suffer.  Now  hear  my  fixed  determination.  Either 
consent  to  become  my  wife,  or  I  will  use  the  means  of 
vengeance  placed  in  my  hands." 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow  for  consideration,"  Dulcia 
replied. 

"  I  will  grant  the  time  you  require,  on  your  solemn 
promise  that  you  will  neither  give  warning  to  Clavering, 
nor  mention  aught  that  has  passed  between  us  to  your 
father,  or  to  any  other  person." 

"  I  give  the  promise  you  exact,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Enough.  To-morrow  I  shall  expect  your  answer — 
here,  at  the  same  hour.  Till  then,  farewell !" 
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Released  from  his  gripe,  the  terrified  damsel  instantly 
made  her  escape. 

"  I  am  bound  by  no  promise,  villain,"  muttered  John 
Habergeon,  who  was  ensconced  behind  the  angle  of  the 
church  tower,  and  had  heard  all  that  had  passed,  "  and  I 
will  take  means  to  defeat  thy  black  design." 


III. 

SOME  OF  THE  VEXATIONS  EXPERIENCED  BY  A  ROYALIST  GENTLEMAN  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

A  TROUBLESOME  day  was  in  store  for  Colonel  Maunsel. 
He  was  in  the  library,  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  meditating 
upon  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  when  Martin  Geere  entered, 
and,  with  a  perturbed  countenance,  informed  him  that  a 
state-messenger  was  without,  and  desired  instant  speech 
with  him.  The  visit  boded  the  colonel  no  good,  but  he 
ordered  the  man  to  be  admitted.  The  messenger,  how 
ever,  did  not  wait  for  permission  to  present  himself,  but 
followed  close  upon  Martin.  He  was  a  tall,  stern-looking 
man,  having  the  appearance  of  a  soldier,  and  carried  a  long 
sword  by  his  side  and  a  pair  of  large  pistols  in  his  belt. 
He  made  no  salutation  to  the  colonel,  neither  did  he 
attempt  to  remove  his  broad-leaved  hat  from  off  his  close- 
cropped  head. 

"  What  wouldst  thouwith  me,  thou  unmannerly  fellow  ?" 
the  old  Cavalier  demanded,  eyeing  him  with  great  dis 
pleasure. 

"  Thou  liadst  best  show  some  respect  to  my  order, 
hough  thou  showest  none  to  me,"  the  man  coldly  re 
joined,  taking  a  parchment  from  his  girdle.  "  Be  it  known 
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to  thee,  "Wolston  Maunsel,  somewliile  colonel  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Man  Charles  Stuart,  that  by  virtue  of  this 
order  from  the  Council  of  State,  thou  art  confined  and 
restricted,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  within  a  limit  of  five 
miles  of  thine  own  dwelling." 

"How?"  the  colonel  exclaimed.  "  Confined  within  a 
range  of  five  miles !" 

"  The  limit  is  large  enough  for  a  dangerous  and  plotting 
malignant  like  thee,"  the  messenger  rejoined.  "  See  thou 
exceed  it  not.  But  I  have  yet  more  to  declare  unto  thee. 
Forasmuch  as  thy  son,  Clavering  Maunsel " 

"  Ha !  what  of  him  ?"  the  colonel  cried,  unable  to  con 
ceal  his  agitation. 

"  —  being  charged  with  high  treason  against  the  Com 
monwealth,  and  a  warrant  having  been  issued  for  his 
apprehension,  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  in  virtue  of  a  commission  from  his  Excel 
lency  General  Cromwell,  this  is  to  give  thee  notice,  that 
if  thou  shalt  harbour  thy  said  son  Clavering,  or  lend  him 
aid  so  that  he  escape,  and  the  ends  of  justice  be  thereby 
defeated,  thou  thyself,  and  any  of  thy  house  who  may  act 
under  thee,  will  incur  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Thou 
art  warned,  and  a  like  warning  will  be  delivered  to  thy 
whole  house." 

So  saying,  the  man  strode  towards  the  colonel,  laid 
down  the  parchment  on  the  table  before  him,  and,  turn 
ing  on  his  heel,  departed. 

Colonel  Maunsel  remained  for  some  time,  half  stupified, 
with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  warrant.  At  length  he  took 
it  up,  and  after  glancing  at  it,  dashed  it  down  with  a  burst 
of  passion.  His  wrath,  however,  gave  way  to  feelings  of 
alarm,  when  he  learnt  from  old  Martin  Greere  that,  prior 
to  his  departure,  the  state-messenger  had  collected  the 
household  together,  and  informed  them  that  if  they  aided 
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in  concealing  their  young  master,  now  or  hereafter,  they 
would  be  severely  punished. 

"  But  your  honour  need  have  no  fear,"  the  faithful  old 
fellow  said.  "  They  all  believe  the  captain  is  gone ;  but  if 
they  knew  he  was  hidden  in  the  house,  they  would  endure 
torture  rather  than  betray  him." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Beard  entered  the  library,  and 
learning  what  had  occurred,  besought  his  patron  not  to 
be  cast  down,  but  to  place  his  reliance  upon  that  Power 
which  had  delivered  him  from  so  many  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

"It  is  my  son's  safety  that  concerns  me  most,"  the  old 
Cavalier  groaned.  "  So  he  escape,  I  care  not  what  be 
comes  of  me.  But,  'sdeath !"  he  cried,  breaking  out  into 
fresh  fury,  "  I  should  never  have  desired  to  quit  my  own 
domain,  if  the  tyrannous  Council* had  not  made  me  a 
prisoner." 

He  then  paced  to  and  fro  within  the  room  for  some 
minutes,  exclaiming,  with  much  bitterness,  "  By  Heaven ! 
it  is  intolerable  to  be  insulted  thus  in  one's  own  house. 
O  what  a  land  we  live  in !  Everything  seems  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  All  honourable  usages  are  at  an  end.  Eespect 
for  age  and  station  is  gone.  Fanaticism  and  hypocrisy 
usurp  the  place  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  he  is  esteemed 
the  godliest  man  who  can  dissemble  most,  and  best  put 
on  a  sanctimonious  visage  and  demeanour.  Out  on  the 
pestilent  knaves  who  have  thus  abolished  all  that  was 
good  in  the  country,  and  set  up  all  that  is  bad — a  low 
born  crew  who  would  grind  down  all  to  their  own  base 
level!" 

"  Tet  there  are  some  good  men  among  them,  honoured 
sir,"  Mr.  Beard  observed,  "  who  have  been  influenced  by 
worthy  motives,  and  by  love  of  their  country,  in  what  they 
have  done." 
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"  I  marvel  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,"  the  old  Cavalier 
rejoined.  "  Were  the  motives  worthy  of  those  bloody 
butchers  who  slaughtered  their  virtuous  king  ?  Are  their 
motives  worthy  who  have  overthrown  our  Established 
Church,  and  set  up  the  National  Covenant  in  its  stead  ? 
Are  their  motives  worthy  who  persecute  and  despoil, 
outrage  and  insult  in  every  way  all  those  who  have  shown 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  king,  and  zeal  for  the 
country's  welfare  ?  Out  upon  them,  I  say !" 

"  I  can  make  every  allowance  for  your  warmth,  honoured 
sir,  for  you  have  much  to  move  you  to  indignation,"  the 
good  clergyman  said ;  "  but  I  would  not  have  you  blind 
to  the  truth.  Faults  there  have  been  in  high  places 
beyond  doubt — grievous  faults — else  had  not  those  who 
filled  them  been  cast  down.  Deeply  must  the  princes  and 
mighty  ones  of  the  land  have  sinned,  or  the  Lord  would 
not  have  visited  them  so  severely  with  His  displeasure." 

"  You  seem  to  have  caught  the  general  infection,  sir," 
the  old  Cavalier  observed,  sarcastically,  "  and  speak  as  by 
the  mouth  of  Increase  Micklegift." 

"I  speak  according  to  my  conviction,  my  honoured 
patron,  and  I  speak  the  more  boldly,  because  I  am  well 
assured  that  it  is  only  by  acknowledgment  of  our  errors, 
and  resolution  of  amendment  for  the  future,  that  we  can 
turn  aside  Heaven's  wrath  from  against  us.  Such  men 
as  Cromwell  are  instruments  of  divine  displeasure." 

"Name  him  not,"  cried  the  colonel,  vehemently;  "or 
name  him  as  the  arch-hypocrite,  the  regicide  and  parricide 
that  he  is.  But  you  are  right.  "We  must  have  deeply 
sinned,  or  we  could  not  have  been  yieldefl  to  the  domi 
nion  of  such  as  Cromwell.  O  England !  when  will  thy 
days  of  gloom  be  over  ?" 

"  When  her  offences  are  expiated,"  the  clergyman  re 
joined. 
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"  Merry  England  men  were  wont  to  style  thee  when  I 
was  young,"  the  colonel  said,  in  a  mournful  tone  ;  "  but 
merry  thou  art  no  longer.  Melancholy  England  were 
nearer  the  mark ;  sour  England  ;  distracted  England ; 
the  England  of  Noll  Cromwell  and  the  saints.  Heaven 
defend  me  from  such  a  ruler,  and  such  saints !  Hearty, 
joyous,  laughter-loving  England  thou  art  not.  Men  smile 
no  longer  within  thy  cities.  Gaiety  is  punished  as  a 
crime,  and  places  of  pleasant  resort  are  forbidden  to  thy 
youth.  Upon  thy  broad  breast  sits  the  night-hag  Puri 
tanism,  scaring  away  thy  dreams  of  happiness,  and  filling 
thee  with  terrors.  It  is  ill  with  thee,  England.  "Wrong 
hath  become  right  within  thee — loyalty,  treason — reli 
gion,  an  offence.  Heaven  grant  thee  a  speedy  deliver 
ance  from  the  wretched  thraldom  in  which  thou  art 
placed  I" 

"  I  do  not  despair  of  England,  sir,"  Mr.  Beard  re 
marked. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  the  old  Cavalier  rejoined — "  when  Noll 
Cromwell  shall  be  overthrown,  and  the  monarchy  restored. 
But,  till  that  consummation  arrives,  I  am  much  tempted 
to  exile  myself  from  her  shores." 

Here  Martin  Geere  presented  himself  again,  and  with 
new  terror  imprinted  upon  his  countenance. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  the  colonel  exclaimed* 
"  I  guess  from  thy  looks  that  thou  bring'st  fresh  tidingC 
of  ill." 

"  I  bring  no  good  news,  in  sooth,"  Martin  replied. 
"  There  are  two  men  without  who  crave  admittance  to 
your  honour — crave,  did  I  say  ? — nay,  they  insolently 
demand  it.  One  of  them  is  Thomas  Sunne,  the  Bright- 
elmstone  deputy  of  the  Committee  for  the  Sequestration 
of  Livings.  His  reverence  knows  him  " 

"  Too  well,"  Mr.  Beard  observed. 
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"  The  other  I  take  to  be  a  messenger,  for  he  hath  a 
warrant,  and  beareth  a  truncheon  of  office." 

"  Ay,  and  he  will  use  it  on  thy  shoulders,  sirrah,  if  he 
be  kept  longer  here,"  exclaimed  a  peremptory  voice  with 
out. 

And  the  next  moment  two  personages  stepped  into 
the  room.  The  foremost  of  them,  who  was  he  that  had 
spoken,  was  of  middle  age,  short  and  stout,  and  was 
somewhat  showily  attired  in  a  blue  doublet  and  scarlet 
cloak ;  the  latter  garment,  however,  was  weather-stained, 
and  had  lost  much  of  its  original  brilliancy.  His  doublet 
was  embroidered  with  the  badge  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com 
pany — a  leopard's  head  and  a  covered  cup.  His  com 
panion  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  sour,  puritanical 
countenance,  clad  in  sad-coloured  raiments,  and  wearing 
a  steeple-crowned  hat.  Neither  of  them  uncovered  their 
heads  on  entering  the  room. 

"  Ahem !"  cried  the  foremost  of  the  two,  clearing  his 
throat  to  enable  him  to  speak  more  emphatically.  "  It 
ia  "Wolston  Maunsel,  I  surmise,  before  whom  I  stand  ?" 

"  Thou  art  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Maunsel,  thou 
saucy  knave,"  the  old  Cavalier  haughtily  rejoined.  "  "Who, 
and  what  art  thou  ?" 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  a 
known  malignant  like  thee.  Nevertheless,  I  will  tell 
thee  that  my  heathenish  name  was  Lawrence  Creek,  but 
since  I  have  put  oif  the  old  man,  I  am  known  as  Better 
Late  than  Never,  a  saintly  designation,  and  one  becoming 
an  elder,  like  myself.  I  am  an  emissary  unto  thee,  O 
Wolston  Maunsel,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Gold 
smiths'  Hall,  in  Foster-lane,  London,  to  whom,  as  thou 
knowest,  thy  forfeiture  to  the  State  hath  been  assigned, 
to  summon  thee  to  appear  before  the  said  commissioners 
within  ten  days  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds  for  thy  five- 
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and-twentieth  part  of  the  fine  which  hath  been  set  upon 
thee." 

"  My  fine  hath  been  fully  discharged,"  the  colonel  said. 
"I  have  already  paid  the  commissioners  five  thousand 
pounds." 

"That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  the  other  rejoined. 
"  Thou  must  appear  before  them  to  explain  matters." 

"  A  pest  upon  thee !"  the  old  Cavalier  angrily  ejaculated. 
"  Thou  art  enough  to  drive  a  man  distraught.  I  cannot 
stir  hence.  I  have  just  received  an  order  from  the 
Council  prohibiting  me,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  from 
going  more  than  five  miles  from  home.  Here  is  the 
warrant.  Bead  it,  and  satisfy  thyself." 

"It  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  the  emissary  replied, 
declining  to  look  at  the  warrant.  "  I  shall  leave  the 
order  with  thee.  Neglect  to  obey  it  at  thy  peril." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  a  scroll  on  the  table,  and 
drew  back  a  few  paces,  while  the  second  individual  stepped 
forward. 

"My  business  is  with  thee,  Ardingly  Beard,"  this 
personage  said.  "Thou  knowest  that  I  have  been  ap 
pointed,  together  with  my  colleague,  Thomas  Geere 
of  Ovingdean,  brother  to  Martin  Geere,  who  still  con 
tinues  in  the  service  of  the  dangerous  malignant,  "Wol- 
ston  Maunsel " 

"  I  am  glad  my  brother  Tom  hath  had  the  grace  not  to 
present  himself  before  his  honour,"  Martin  remarked. 

"  Thomas  Geere  was  once  one  of  my  flock,"  Mr.  Beard 
observed,  sadly. 

"  He  hath  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,"  Sunne  rejoined. 
"  But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  thou  knowest  that  he  and  I 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Committee  for  the  Sequestra 
tion  of  Livings  to  collect,  gather,  and  receive  the  tithes, 
rents,  and  profits  of  the  benefice  of  the  church  of  Oving- 
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dean,  now  under  sequestration,  and  to  provide  for  its 
care.  Thou  knowest,  also,  how  we  have  applied  those 
profits." 

"  I  have  some  guess,"  the  clergyman  observed.  "  Partly 
to  your  own  use,  partly  in  payment  of  Increase  Mickle- 
gift." 

"  Wholly  in  payment  of  that  godly  divine,"  Thomas 
Sunne  rejoined.  "  Now  give  heed  to  what  I  say  unto 
thee,  Ardingly  Beard.  It  is  suspected  that  thou  con- 
tinuest  secretly  to  perform  the  rites  and  services  of  thy 
suppressed  church.  Take  heed,  therefore.  If  the  offence 
be  proved  against  thee,  thou  shalt  pay  with  thy  body  for 
thy  contumacy.  A  year's  imprisonment  in  Lewes  Castle 
will  teach  thee  submission." 

"  Heaven  grant  thee  a  more  Christian  spirit,  friend," 
the  clergyman  meekly  rejoined. 

"  Friend,  quotha !  I  am  no  friend  of  prelatists  and 
covenant-breakers,"  the  other  rejoined.  "  Wilt  thou  take 
the  National  Covenant  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  Mr.  Beard  replied,  firmly. 

"  Begone  both  of  ye !"  Colonel  Maunsel  cried,  losing 
all  patience,  "  and  rid  my  house  of  your  hateful  pre 
sence." 

"  You  had  best  lay  hands  upon  us,  Wolston  Maunsel," 
the  emissary  from  Goldsmiths'  Hall  cried,  in  a  taunting 
and  insolent  tone.  "  I  should  like  nothing  better." 

"  Nor  I,"    homas  Suntte  added. 

"Be  patient,  I  implore  of  you,  honoured  sir,"  the 
clergyman  cried,  "and let  them  go." 

"  Show  them  forth,  Martin,  or  I  shall  do  them  a  mis 
chief,"  the  colonel  cried.  Whereupon  the  two  men  with 
drew,  muttering  threats,  however,  as  they  departed. 

As  soon  as  he  and  Mr.  Beard  were  left  alone,  Colonel 
Maunsel  gave  vent  to  a  fresh  explosion  of  rage. 
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"  Perdition  seize  these  Boundhead  miscreants !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  They  have  set  me  upon  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  How  am  I  to  fulfil  such  contradictory  orders  ? 
Here  is  one  that  tells  me  I  must  not  stir  from  home : 
another,  commanding  me  to  come  to  London.  If  I  obey 
one,  I  must  perforce  neglect  the  other ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  well  disposed  to  pay  respect  to  neither." 

"  I  scarce  know  how  to  counsel  you,  honoured  sir,"  the 
clergyman  rejoined.  "  Truly,  it  is  a  most  embarrassing 
position  in  which  you  are  placed." 

"  It  is  more  embarrassing  than  you  deem,  reverend  sir," 
the  colonel  returned.  "  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay 
the  fine  imposed  upon  me,  and  must  borrow  the  two  hun 
dred  pounds,  at  heavy  usance,  from  old  Zachary  Trangmar, 
the  money-lender  of  Lewes." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  sir,"  Mr.  Beard  observed. 

"  These  bloodsuckers  will  never  let  me  rest  till  they 
have  utterly  ruined  me,"  pursued  the  colonel ;  "  and  such, 
I  doubt  not,  is  their  intent.  Their  aim  is  to  cripple  all 
true  men.  Heaven  confound  their  devices !" 

"  Amen !"  the  clergyman  ejaculated. 

"  Well !  well !  the  difficulty  must  be  met,  and  bravely 
too,"  the  old  Cavalier  cried — "no  tame  yielding,  or  crying 
for  quarter  on  the  part  of  Wolston  Maunsel.  I  will  fight 
the  good  fight,  so  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  body.  I 
must  go  forthwith  to  Lewes — it  is  almost  within  my  pre 
scribed  limits — and  see  Zachary  Trangmar.  I  shall  have 
to  give  the  extortionate  old  rascal  my  bond,  for  he  will 
not  trust  to  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  I  cannot  become  surety  for  you,  honoured  sir,"  the 
clergyman  observed ;  "  or  I  would  willingly  be  so." 

"  No,  no,"  Colonel  Maunsel  exclaimed,  hastily.  "  The 
old  usurer  will  be  content  with  my  own  security.  Un 
luckily,  it  is  not  the  first  transaction  I  have  had  with  him. 
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If  tlie  knaves  go  on  plundering  me  in  this  manner,  I 
shall  have  little,  beyond  my  good  name,  to  leave  my 
son." 

"  And  that  will  be  his  fairest  inheritance,  sir,"  Mr. 
Beard  observed. 

"  It  is  not  likely  to  content  him,  though,"  the  colonel 
rejoined,  with  a  half  laugh.  "  However,  we  must  hope 
for  better  days,  though  neither  you  nor  I  may  live  to  see 
them,  reverend  sir.  Meanwhile,  we  must  provide  for  the 
present.  I  will  ride  to  Lewes  this  morning,  and  Dulcia 
shall  accompany  me.  John  Habergeon  will  watch  over 
Clavering,  and  will  know  how  to  act,  in  case  of  difficulty. 
To  your  charge,  good  sir,  I  confide  the  rest  of  the  house 
during  my  brief  absence." 

Mr.  Beard  bowed,  and  the  colonel  arose,  observing, 
that  when  he  last  got  on  horseback,  his  rheumatism  was 
so  bad,  that  he  thought  he  should  never  more  be  able  to 
mount  steed ;  but  he  felt  quite  equal  to  the  effort  now. 
Summoning  Martin  Geere,  he  bade  him  cause  a  couple  of 
horses  to  be  saddled— one  of  them  for  Mistress  Dulcia. 
And  seeing  the  old  serving-man  stare  at  the  unexpected 
order,  he  added,  "  The  day  is  fine,  and  tempts  me  to  take 
an  hour's  exercise  on  the  downs." 

"  But  your  honour  hath  not  ridden  for  more  than  two 
months,"  old  Martin  stoutly  objected. 

"No  matter,  I  mean  to  ride  to-day.  See  that  the 
horses  are  got  ready  forthwith." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  your  honour  would 
like  to  leave  the  house  just  now,"  Martin  persisted.  "  How 
says  your  reverence  ?  "When  robbers  are  abroad,  it  were 
well,  methinks,  that  the  master  stayed  at  home  to  guard 
his  treasure." 

"My  honoured  friend  has  good  reason  for  what  he 
doth,"  the  clergyman  replied;  "and  I  trust  we  shall  be 
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able  to  protect  the  house  and  all  within  it,  during  his 
absence." 

"Nay,  then  I  have  nothing  more  to  urge,"  the  old 
serving-man  rejoined. 

"  Hark  ye,  Martin,"  the  colonel  cried,  arresting  hir> ; 
"  bid  Eustace  Saxby,  the  falconer,  hold  himself  in  readi 
ness  to  go  with  us ;  and  tell  him  to  bring  with  him  the 
young  Barbary  falcon  and  the  merlin  that  he  hath  lately 
manned  and  lured,  and  I  will  fay  their  flight  at  a  partridge. 
Use  despatch,  for  I  shall  set  forth  presently." 
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BOOK   III. 


I. 

THE  OSTKEGEK  AND  HIS  SON. 

HOESE,  hawk,  and  man  were  at  the  gate,  awaiting  the 
colonel's  coming  forth  with  Dulcia. 

Stately  and  upright  sat  the  hawks  on  the  falconer's 
gloved  fist,  as  if  conscious  of  their  tufted  hoods  of  crimson 
and  white  velvet,  their  jesses  and  bewets  with  bells  affixed 
to  them,  and  their  silver-linked  varvels,  graven  with  their 
owner's  armorial  bearings.  Both  birds  looked  in  fine  con 
dition  :  plumage  glossy  and  unruffled,  legs  and  talons  with 
out  speck  or  blemish.  Gallant  to  behold  was  the  Barbary, 
or  tartaret  falcon  ;  not  remarkable  in  point  of  size,  for  it 
was  smaller  than  a  tercel-gentle ;  but  specially  to  be  ad 
mired  for  its  proud  neck,  broad  breast,  fine  sails  and 
beams,  and  long  train  ;  and,  when  unhooded,  for  its  keen- 
bent  beak,  with  barb  feathers  beneath  the  clap,  wide  nares, 
and  full  black  eye.  Fierce  and  courageous,  also,  was  the 
tartaret's  companion,  the  merlin ;  very  nimble  of  wing, 
and,  like  the  Barbary  falcon,  armed  with  strong  singles 
and  pounces. 

Eustace  Saxby,  the  falconer  (or  ostreger,  as  he  preferred 
to  be  styled),  was  as  gallant-looking  as  the  hardy  birds  on 
his  fist.  Clad  in  a  doublet  of  Lincoln-green,  with  his 
master's  arms  embroidered  on  the  shoulder,  with  his 
upper  hose  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knee,  and  his  feet 
protected  by  stout  leather  buskins,  he  carried  in  his  right 
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hand  a  tall  hawking-pole,  and  was  provided  with  a  large 
hawking-bag,  containing  coping-irons,  knives,  scissors, 
creance,  and  other  implements  of  his  craft ;  together  with 
medicines  in  the  shape  of  mummy-powder,  washed  aloes, 
saffron,  and  casting.  Eustace  Saxby  was  a  strong,  well- 
built  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  hard  but  honest- 
looking  physiognomy,  of  the  true  Sussex  cast.  No  Puritan 
he.  Abhorring  a  Roundhead  as  much  as  his  master, 
Eustace  allowed  his  long  locks  to  flow  over  his  shoulders 
from  beneath  his  green  velvet  cap,  to  manifest  his  con 
tempt  of  the  crop-eared  curs.  When  younger,  our 
ostreger  had  been  remarkable  for  activity,  and  could  then 
walk  faster  than  any  man  in  the  county,  and  keep  up  in 
running  with  a  horse  at  full  speed ;  but  having  now 
grown  stiffer  in  the  joints,  he  was  forced  to  cede  the  palm 
of  fleetness  to  his  son,  Ninian. 

Close  to  the  ostreger  stood  his  assistant,  Barnaby  Lash- 
mere,  carrying  a  square  wooden  frame  suspended  by  broad 
leather  straps  from  his  shoulders.  On  this  frame  were 
perched  several  other  hawks,  of  various  kinds,  in  hoods  and 
jesses,  in  readiness  for  the  colonel,  in  case  he  might  choose 
to  take  any  of  them  with  him. 

Ninian  Saxby,  who  filled  the  post  of  under-falconer, 
was  with  his  father  on  the  present  occasion.  A  very 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  one-and-twenty  was  Ninian, 
with  a  fresh  complexion,  a  merry  blue  eye,  and  brown 
curling  hair.  His  lithe  figure  and  active  limbs  seemed 
made  for  running  and  vaulting,  and  he  excelled  in  all  manly 
sports.  A  rattling  tongue  had  Ninian,  as  well  as  a  bright 
eye,  and  his  pleasant  talk  and  winning  smiles  made  him 
a  general  favourite  with  the  village  damsels,  even  with 
those  of  a  puritanical  turn  ;  but  his  fondness  for  dancing 
and  other  pastimes,  gaiety  of  manner,  and  light  discourse, 
frequently  drew  upon  him  the  grave  rebukes  of  the  elders. 
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Niuian,  however,  cared  little  for  such  censure.  The  young 
falconer  was  too  indiscriminate  in  his  attentions  to  the 
damsels  generally,  and  too  fickle  in  his  regards,  to  be 
assigned  to  any  one  in  particular ;  but  if  he  had  a  prefer 
ence,  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  Patty  "Whinchat — the 
pretty  handmaiden  herself  being  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 
Ninian's  habiliments  resembled  those  of  his  father ;  his 
green  jerkin  was  vastly  becoming  to  him,  while  his  green 
velvet  cap,  with  a  single  heron's  plume  in  it,  placed  jauntily 
on  his  curly  head,  suited  well  with  the  handsome  and 
somewhat  saucy  features  beneath  it ;  giving  the  wearer 
quite  as  much  the  air  of  a  page  as  of  a  falcaner.  Ninian 
had  a  bugle  slung  at  his  back  by  a  green  cord,  a  cross 
bow  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  case  of  quarrels  with  a  gaffle 
for  bending  the  bow  at  his  hip.  Moreover,  he  had  two 
fine  spaniels,  coupled  together,  and  in  leash,  in  his 
charge. 

Falconers,  hawks,  dogs,  horses,  and  grooms,  formed  a 
picturesque  group,  viewed  in  combination  with  the  ancient 
mansion,  near  whose  porch  they  were  assembled.  Amidst 
the  group,  old  Eupert,  Colonel  Maunsel's  favourite 
charger,  and  as  noble  a  piece  of  antiquity  as  the  colonel 
himself,  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Eupert's  best  days 
were  long  past,  it  is  true — and  so,  alas !  were  his  master's 
— but  though  there  were  unmistakable  marks  of  age 
about  him,  he  was  a  fine  animal  still.  There  was  fire  in 
his  eye,  courage  in  his  arching  neck,  that  told  of  former 
mettle.  Bright  bay  had  been  old  Eupert's  colour,  but 
the  hue  was  now  sadly  changed,  and  the  flanks  were  dull, 
which  had  once  shone  like  satin.  He  was  furnished  with 
a  large  easy  saddle,  having  a  high  pommel,  and  a  troese- 
quin  at  the  hinder  bow.  A  dapple-grey  palfrey,  with 
white  mane  and  tail,  was  destined  for  Dulcia,  and  this 
lively,  but  well-trained  little  animal,  by  his  pawing, 
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champing,  and  snorting,  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
sedate  deportment  of  the  ancient  charger. 

Notwithstanding  his  reduced  revenue,  Colonel  Maunsel 
still  managed  to  keep  up  a  large  troop  of  servants  of  one 
kind  or  other.  Born  upon  the  estate,  most  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  old  Cavalier's  establishment  were  so  attached 
to  him,  that  they  would  never  have  quitted  his  service, 
except  upon  compulsion.  Wages  were  with  them  a  minor 
consideration ;  one  and  all  expressing  their  readiness  to 
share  their  good  old  master's  reverses  of  fortune. 

"With  the  grooms  and  falconers  awaiting  the  colonel's 
coming  forth,  were  gathered  several  others  of  the  house 
hold  :  to  wit,  Giles  Moppett,  with  a  fat  turnspit  at  his 
heels  ;  Elias  Crundy,  the  yeoman  of  the  cellar,  who  had 
brought  out  a  large  blackjack  filled  with  stout  ale  for  the 
falconers ;  Holney  Ticehurst,  the  upper  gardener,  and 
Nut  Springett,  his  man,  with  two  or  three  hinds  from  the 
farm-yard. 

The  unusual  circumstance  of  the  colonel's  riding  forth 
to  enjoy  the  pastime  of  hawking  would  have  sufficed  to 
bring  a  portion  of  the  household  to  the  gate  ;  but  there 
was  another  motive  for  gathering  together  so  many  of 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  which  might  easily  be 
detected  in  the  serious  expression  of  their  countenances. 
The  state-messenger's  warning  had  struck  terror  into 
them  all.  Not  that  their  fidelity  to  the  colonel  and  his 
son  was  shaken  by  it ;  but  knowing  that  Clavering  had 
returned  on  the  previous  night,  they  were  very  appre 
hensive  for  his  safety  ;  for  though  told  that  the  fugitive 
had  left  again  before  daybreak,  few  of  them  credited  the 
statement,  but  felt  convinced  that  he  was  hidden  in  the 
house. 

It  was  on  this  alarming  topic  that  they  were  now  con 
versing  together. 
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"  Ah,  well-a-day !  these  be  sad  times  indeed !"  old 
Ticehurst  observed.  "Wheresoever  our  young  master 
may  be,  there  I  hope  his  enemies  will  never  find  him. 
Hast  any  news  to  gi'  us,  Master  Moppett  ?  Thou  be'st 
a  scholard  like  his  reverence,  Master  Beard,  and  read'st 
de  pappers  ?" 

"  I  have  no  news  likely  to  yield  thee  much  satisfaction, 
good  Master  Ticehurst,"  Moppett  replied.  "  I  have  read 
both,  the  Perfect  Diurnal  and  the  Mercurius  Politicus, 
and  they  are  full  of  nothing  save  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell's  late  glorious  victory  over  the  Scots  king  (as 
they  term  his  most  sacred  majesty)  at  Worcester ;  telling 
us  how  old  Noll  returned  to  London,  and  was  met  by  a 
procession  of  the  Men  of  Westminster,  and  how  he 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  City;  how  great  re 
joicings  were  held,  and  how  the  poor  Scots  prisoners  were 
marched  through  the  streets.  Stay  !  I  have  one  piece  of 
news — and  sorry  bad  news  it  is ! — the  brave  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  some  other  Eoyalists, 
who  fought  at  Worcester,  have  been  captured  in  Cheshire, 
and  it  is  said  will  all  be  brought  to  the  block.  Heaven 
avert  the  like  fate  from  our  young  master !" 

"  Ay,  Heaven  avert  it  from  him,  and  from  one  higher 
than  him,"  said  Eustace  Saxby,  in  a  deep,  earnest  tone. 
"  Canst  give  us  any  tidings  of  the  king,  Master  Moppett  ? 
Hath  he  escaped  the  bloodhounds  set  on  his  track  ?  'Tis 
to  be  hoped  he  will  be  watched  over  as  David  was  when 
pursued  by  Saul." 

"  There  be   all  sorts   of  rumours   concerning  him," 

c?  * 

Moppett  rejoined ;  "  and  right  glad  am  I  that  there  be 
so,  for  their  number  will  serve  to  mislead  his  enemies. 
Most  likely  his  majesty  be  hidden  in  some  ellinge  old 
house  in  Hampshire,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him 
to  Trance.  Such  is  the  colonel's  opinion." 
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"  And  the  colonel  ought  to  know,  methinks,  if  any  man 
doth,"  Elias  Crundy  observed.  "  But  why  don't  his  ma 
jesty  come  to  the  Grange  ?  Our  master  could  soon  hire 
him  a  fishing-smack  at  Newhaven  or  Shoreham  to  carry 
him  across  the  Channel." 

"That's  more  easily  said  than  done,  Elias,"  Eustace 
Saxby  rejoined.  "  No  one  is  allowed  to  embark  at  any 
port  along  the  coast  without  special  license.  And  as  to 
the  Grange  being  a  safe  hiding-place,  I'm  very  doubtful 
about  it.  Only  yesterday,  I  heard  from  a  Brightelmstone 
Jug,  whom  I  met  at  Rottingdean  Gap,  that  a  troop  of 
old  Noll's  terrible  Ironsides,  under  Captain  Stelfax,  have 
arrived  at  Lewes  ;  and  that  all  houses  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  suspected  of  harbouring  fugitive  Royalists,  are  to 
be  strictly  searched  by  'em — the  Grange  one  of  the 
first." 

"Lord  presarve  us  from  these  ravenous  wolves  and 
regicides  !"  Crundy  exclaimed.  "  That  be  bad  news,  in 
deed  !  But  I  hope  it  ben't  true." 

"  I'm  afeardt  yo'n  find  it  o'er  true,  Elias,"  Nut 
Springett  remarked,  shaking  his  head. 

"  I've  heard  John  Habergeon  speak  of  Captain  Stelfax," 
Giles  Moppett  said ;  "  and  a  bloody  and  barbarous  rebel 
he  must  be,  from  John's  account.  He  goes  to  work  at 
once  with  thumbscrew  and  boot — 'thumscrew  and  boot — 
d'ye  mind  that,  my  masters  ?  If  he  comes  here  we  shall 
all  be  put  to  the  torture." 

"  And  if  we  be,  the  truculent  Eoundhead  shall  discover 
nothing,"  Eustace  Saxby  cried,  resolutely.  "  Let  him  do 
his  worst.  He  will  learn  what  stuff  a  loyal  Sussex  yeoman 
is  made  of.  If  thy  blackjack  ben't  empty,  prithee  fill  up 
the  horn,  Elias.  I  would  fain  drink  a  health,  which 
Master  Moppett  tells  me  was  drunk  in  the  dining-hall 
last  night — soon  after  young  master's  return." 
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"  Drink  it  under  thy  breath  then,  Eustace,"  Moppett 
observed  ;  "  there  be  spies  about,  and  no  saying  who  may 
overhear  thee." 

"  In  that  case,  I'll  drink  confusion  to  the  king's 
enemies !  and  may  his  majesty  soon  enjoy  his  own 
again !"  the  falconer  exclaimed  aloud,  emptying  the  foam 
ing  horn  offered  him  by  Crundy. 

Ninian  Saxby  took  no  part  in  the  foregoing  discourse. 
After  quaffing  a  horn  of  humming  ale  with  the  rest,  he 
began  to  wind  a  call  upon  his  bugle  that  made  the  walls 
of  the  old  house  echo  to  the  cheerful  notes.  Perhaps  this 
might  have  been  intended  as  a  signal,  for  as  he  sauntered 
towards  the  porch,  who  should  issue  from  it  but  Patty 
Whinchat ! 

"  Give  you  good  day,  sweetheart,"  quoth  Ninian,  gal 
lantly  doffing  his  cap.  "  How  blithe  and  bonny  you  do 
look  this  morning,  fegs !  Now  for  a  well-turned  phrase 
to  tickle  her  ears  withal,"  he  added  to  himself.  "  You 
look  for  all  the  world  like  a  newly-roused  tercel-gentle — 
the  tercel  is  the  falcon's  mate,  Patty,  and  the  falcon  is  a 
ha\vk  for  a  prince — when  after  mantling,  as  we  falconers 
term  it,  she  crosseth  her  wings  over  her  back,  and  dis- 
poseth  herself  to  warble." 

"  To  warble  !"  the  handmaiden  exclaimed.  "  Lawk  a 
mercy  !  I  never  yet  heard  that  a  hawk  doth  sing." 

"  Neither  doth  she,  Patty ;  but  she  warbleth,  neverthe 
less — that  is  to  say,  she  sitteth  erect  as  yon  tartaret  doth 
on  my  father's  fist.  Dost  know  what '  coming  to  the  lure' 
means,  Patty  ?  If  not,  I  will  teach  thee— I  will,  fegs  !" 

"Nay,  I  know  well  enough,"  she  rejoined,  "and  I 
j  would  have  you  know,  in  return,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
I  lured,  like  a  silly  bird,  by  the  call  of  a  cunning  falconer, 
I  or  by  the  tinkling  of  silver  bells.  If  you  must  whistle 
for  some  one,  let  it  be  at  Morefmit  Stone's  door,  and  I 
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warrant  you  bis  daughter  Temperance,  Puritan  though 
she  be,  -will  come  forth  quickly.  The  luring-bells  may  be 
tried  with  Dorcas  Thatcher,  the  milkmaid." 

"  You  are  like  a  raking  musket,  Patty,  that  forsaketh 
her  proper  game,  and  flyeth  at  daw,  or  pie,  or  any  other 
bird  that  chances  to  cross  her.  I,  Ninian,  am  thy  quarry 
— I  am,  fegs !  Thou  shalt  bind  me,  and  plume  me,  and 
truss  me,  if  thou  wilt." 

"A  truce  to  this  nonsense,  sirrah,"  she  rejoined.  " Be 
serious  for  a  moment,  if  you  can,  and  attend  to  me.  There 
is  something  strange  going  on  in  the  house.  I  can't  make 
it  out,  for  Mistress  Dulcia  won't  admit  me  into  her  con 
fidence." 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,  Patty,"  the  young  falconer  said, 
drawing  closer  to  her.  "  Is  anybody  hidden  in  the  house  ? 
— you  understand,  eh  ?" 

Patty  did  not  trust  herself  to  answer  otherwise  than  by 
an  affirmative  nod. 

"  Young  master  ?"  Ninian  whispered. 

Another  nod. 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  it  ?" 

Two  more  nods. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  Niniaii  muttered.  "Then  it  be 
hoves  us  all  to  be  upon  the  watch — it  does,  fegs !" 

"  It  behoves  you  to  keep  a  close  tongue  in  your  head, 
sir,  and  not  to  blab  a  secret  of  such  importance  to  any  of 
the  numerous  maidens  to  whom  you  pay  court.  How 
ever,  I  do  want  you  to  keep  watch  over  some  one  in  par 
ticular." 

"  Name  him,  and  it  shall  be  done — it  shall,  fegs !" 

"  It  is  Increase  Micklegift.  May  I  trust  you,  Ninian  ? 
"Well,  then,  my  young  lady  met  him  this  morning  in  the 
churchyard." 
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"  Met  Increase  Micklegift !  whew !  "What  sort  of '  lure' 
did  he  use,  Patty? — the  whistle,  or  the  bells,  eh?" 

"  She  was  scared  by  him,  rather  than  lured,  poor  gentle 
dove!"  the  handmaiden  rejoined. 

"  Say  the  word,  Patty,  and  a  bolt  from  my  cross-bow 
shall  visit  the  canting  preacher's  skull — smash  it  like  an 
addled  egg.  It  shall,  fegs !" 

"  Killing  him  won't  help  Mistress  Dulcia.  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do.  But  hush !  they  are  coming  forth.  More 
another  time." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  retreated,  while  Ninian  drew 
back  with  equal  celerity. 

A  moment  or  two  afterwards,  the  stately  figure  of 
Colonel  Maunsel  appeared  at  the  doorway.  The  old  Ca 
valier  had  offered  his  hand  to  Dulcia  to  lead  her  forth, 
and  was  ceremoniously  preceded  by  Martin  Geere,  and 
followed  by  two  other  serving-men. 

But  before  accompanying  them  to  their  horses,  and 
noting  the  effect  produced  by  the  colonel's  appearance  on 
his  attached  retainers,  let  us  see  what  had  taken  place 
within  the  house  since  we  last  left  it. 


II. 

THE  PROCLAMATION. 

AFTER  giving  directions  to  Martin  Geere,  as  before 
related,  Colonel  Maunsel,  attended  by  Mr.  Beard,  sought 
his  son,  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  his  meditated  ride 
to  Lewes.  Clavering's  disappointment  will  be  readily  con 
ceived,  on  hearing  that,  in  consequence  of  this  arrange 
ment,  he  should  be  deprived  of  Dulcia's  society,  on  which 
he  had  fondly  calculated.  However,  he  did  not  venture 
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to  remonstrate,  but  accepted,  with  the  best  grace  he 
could,  Mr.  Beard's  offer  to  remain  with  him  during  the 
colonel's  compulsory  absence. 

At  this  juncture,  John  Habergeon  returned  to  his  post, 
which  he  had  temporarily  quitted,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
and  the  colonel  briefly  explained  his  plans  to  him.  The 
old  trooper  made  no  objection,  but  informed  his  master 
that  he  had  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Increase 
Micklegift  had  discovered  that  Captain  Clavering  was 
concealed  in  the  house.  John  did  not  deem  it  needful  to 
state  how  he  had  obtained  this  information,  neither  did 
he  declare  what  he  meant  to  do ;  but  he  appeared  so  san 
guine  as  to  his  ability  to  baffle  the  enemy's  machinations, 
that  he  allayed  the  fears  which  his  intelligence  was  calcu 
lated  to  excite. 

As  the  principal  bedroom  in  the  house,  the  colonel's 
chamber  was  of  considerable  size, — it  was,  in  fact,  a  double 
room,  for  there  was  an  inner  apartment,  which  did  not 
communicate  with  the  gallery,  and  the  entrance  to  which 
could  be  screened  by  a  thick  arras  curtain.  "Wainscoted 
with  lustrous  old  black  oak,  and  hung  with  faded  tapestry, 
the  larger  room  had  an  extremely  sombre  air.  In  it  were 
one  or  two  closets,  and  it  was  furnished  with  a  large  oak 
armoire,  half  a  dozen  high-backed  chairs,  and  a  great 
elbow-chair,  always  used  by  the  colonel  himself,  and 
placed  near  a  massive  oak  table,  on  which  were  writing 
materials  and  a  few  books.  In  the  inner  chamber  stood 
the  bedstead,  a  very  antique  piece  of  furniture,  with  lofty 
tester,  carved  posts,  and  heavy  hangings. 

His  conference  with  John  Habergeon  finished,  the 
colonel  repaired  to  the  inner  room.  Opposite  the  bed 
stood  a  large  oak  coffer,  banded  with  iron.  Unlocking 
this  chest,  after  rummaging  for  a  short  space  amongst  its 
contents,  he  found  the  deed  he  was  looking  for,  secured  it 
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about  his  person,  and  then  summoning  John  to  his  aid, 
proceeded  to  equip  himself  for  the  ride;  putting  on  a 
dark  riding-dress,  with  boots  having  immense  funnel  tops, 
and  large  spurs. 

Mr.  Beard,  meantime,  had  gone  down  stairs  to  look 
after  his  daughter,  and  returned  with  her,  just  as  the 
colonel's  preparations  were  completed. 

A  green  velvet  robe,  with  long  skirts,  ornamented  with 
gold  lace  in  front,  and  a  feathered  hat,  constituted  Dulcia's 
riding  apparel ;  and  very  well  it  became  her.  The  young 
damsel  had  been  the  colonel's  constant  companion  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  take  horse  exercise,  and  he  had  bestowed 
this  somewhat  showy  dress  upon  her  in  order  to  evince 
his  contempt  of  the  primness  and  simplicity  affected  by 
the  Puritans. 

Very  little  time  was  allowed  the  young  folk  for  con 
versation  ;  but  even  in  that  brief  interval,  Clavering  could 
perceive  from  Dulcia's  manner  that  her  mind  was  troubled. 
To  a  candid  nature  like  hers  it  was  very  painful  to  have  a 
secret  from  her  father ;  and  equally  distressing  was  it  to 
her  to  think  that  Clavering  should  be  menaced  by  a  danger 
of  the  existence  of  which  she  could  not  warn  him. 

Aware  of  the  cause  of  her  anxiety,  John  Habergeon 
sought  an  early  opportunity  of  relieving  it,  and  while  the 
colonel  was  talking  apart  with  Mr.  Beard,  the  old  trooper 
approached  her,  and  whispered,  "  Be  not  uneasy,  my  dear 
young  lady.  I  overheard  what  passed  in  the  churchyard. 
No  harm  shall  befal  his  reverence  or  Captain  Clavering. 
Trust  to  me." 

These  words  produced  an  instantaneous  change  in 
Dulcia's  spirits,  and  the  few  minutes  more  allowed  to  the 
young  people  ere  the  colonel  went  down  stairs,  were  far 
more  agreeably  spent  than  those  which  had  preceded 
them. 
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Every  head  was  uncovered  as  the  colonel  and  his  fair 
companion  issued  forth,  and  old  Eupert,  recognising  his 
master's  voice  and  footstep,  pricked  his  ears,  and  neighed 
a  welcome.  liaising  his  black  Spanish  hat,  looped  at  the 
side,  and  ornamented  with  a  sable  ostrich  plume,  in  return 
for  the  salutations  of  his  dependents,  the  old  Cavalier 
paused  for  a  moment  to  look  round,  still  retaining  Dulcia's 
hand  within  his  own.  Though  he  appeared  thin  and  care 
worn,  all  his  retainers  were  struck  by  his  unwonted 
activity,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  need  the  support  of  his 
crutch-handled  stick,  or  even  of  Dulcia's  arm. 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Eustace  Saxby,  who 
advanced  to  receive  his  instructions,  the  colonel  assisted 
Dulcia  to  her  saddle,  and  then  prepared  to  mount  Eupert. 
On  being  brought  up  to  his  master,  the  old  charger  mani 
fested  his  delight  by  whinnying  softly,  and  thrust  his  nose 
into  the  colonel's  hands,  as  the  latter  patted  him  kindly. 
The  moment  was  now  come  when  the  old  Cavalier's  new 
born  activity  was  to  be  more  sharply  tested  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  "When  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  attempted  to  mount,  the  effort  wrung  a  groan  from 
him,  and  it  required  the  strong  arm  of  the  groom  to  lift 
him  upon  Eupert's  back. 

Hawking  not  being  the  real  business  that  the  colonel 
had  in  hand,  he  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  Barnaby 
Lashmere  and  the  supplementary  hawks,  contenting  him 
self  with  the  birds  which  the  ostreger  had  upon  his  fist. 

The  party  then  set  forth  in  gallant  style,  but  had 
scarcely  issued  from  the  gate,  when  they  came  to  a  sudden 
halt. 

On  gaining  the  road,  it  was  noticed  for  the  first  time 
by  all,  that  a  board  had  been  hung  against  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree  which  grew  by  the  gate,  On  this  board, 
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evidently  designed  for  the  purpose,  was  pasted  a  Procla 
mation,  from  the  Council  of  State,  for  the  Discovery  and 
Apprehension  of  Charles  Stuart,  his  Adherents  and 
Abettors.  A  Keward  of  1000Z.  was  offered  to  whom 
soever  should  apprehend  the  said  Charles  Stuart :  while 
penalties  of  High  Treason  were  menaced  against  all  who 
should  harbour  him,  or  aid  him  to  escape.  Proportionate 
rewards  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Charles 
Stuart's  adherents,  with  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison 
ment  for  concealing  them,  or  lending  them  assistance. 
Strict  commands  were  given,  in  conclusion,  to  all  officers 
of  Port  Towns,  and  others  in  authority,  to  permit  no 
person  to  pass  beyond  Sea  without  special  license. 

After  perusing  the  proclamation,  the  colonel  demanded, 
in  a  furious  voice,  who  had  dared  to  put  it  up  ? 

An  answer  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Some 
half-dozen  individuals,  who  had  been  standing  behind 
another  large  tree  at  a  short  distance  from  the  first,  now 
came  forward,  and  one  of  them  detaching  himself  from 
the  rest,  marched  towards  the  colonel.  It  was  the  state- 
messenger,  with  whom  the  old  Cavalier  had  parleyed  that 
morning. 

"  Thou  askest  by  whom  that  proclamation  touching 
the  apprehension  of  the  Man  Charles  Stuart  hath  been 
set  up,"  the  messenger  said.  "  Know,  "Wolston  Maunsel, 
that  it  was  I,  Nehemiah  Lift-up-hand,  who  placed  it  on 
the  tree  growing  at  thy  gate.  I  did  so  at  the  bidding  of 
Hezron  Stelfax,  Captain  of  the  Lord- General  Cromwell's 
own  chosen  troop  of  Ironsides  ;  the  said  valiant  and  God 
fearing  captain  being  now  at  Lewes." 

"  Pluck  it  down,  some  of  ye,  and  hew  it  in  pieces,"  the 
colonel  ejaculated,  wrathfully. 

"  Let  any  man  remove  it  on  peril  of  his  life,"  Nehemiah 
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cried,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt.  "  I  have  placed  the 
mandate  before  thy  dwelling,  thouson  of  Belial,  and  there 
it  shall  remain." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  persons  by  whom  the 
messenger  was  attended  came  up,  and  proved  to  be  the 
emissary  from  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Thomas  Sunne,  Thomas 
Geere,  and  Increase  Micklegift.  The  Independent  mi 
nister,  however,  kept  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  others. 

"  Do  as  I  bid  ye  !  On  your  fealty  to  me — on  your 
allegiance  to  the  king — I  charge  you  pluck  down  that 
proclamation,"  the  colonel  vociferated. 

But  no  one  stirred. 

"  Thy  servants  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  son  of  the  man 
who  caused  Israel  to  sin,"  Nehemiah  rejoined,  "  and  who 
provoked  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  by  his  vanities. 
Even  as  Elah,  the  son  of  Baasha,  was  slain  by  Zimri, 
captain  of  the  chariots,  so  shall  Charles,  the  son  of 
Charles,  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  great  captain  of  our 
new  Israel." 

"  Take  heed  lest  an  Omri  arise  to  depose  thy  murderous 
and  rebellious  leader,"  the  colonel  retorted,  carried  away 
by  passion,  "and  cause  him  to  burn  the  king's  house 
over  him,  so  that  he  perish  by  fire,  like  Zimri.  Since 
none  of  you  will  pluck  down  that  insolent  placard,  I  will 
do  so  myself." 

Ere  he  could  execute  his  purpose,  however,  the  twang 
of  a  bow  Avas  heard,  a  quarrel  whistled  past,  and  plunged 
deeply  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  severing  the  cord  by 
which  the  board  was  hung  to  a  small  branch.  "Where 
upon,  the  proclamation  instantly  dropped  to  the  ground. 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  his  companions  followed 
this  proof  of  Ninian's  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
cross-bow.  But  the  young  falconer  took  instantly  to  his 
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heels ;  probably  thereby  escaping  the  vengeance  of  Nehe- 
miab,  who,  on  discovering  the  author  of  the  mischief,  dis 
charged  his  pistol  at  him,  but  without  effect. 

The  report  of  the  pistol,  echoing  loudly  through  the 
valley,  brought  several  other  persons  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Menacing  cries  arose  at  the  same  time  from  the 
colonel's  attendants,  amongst  whom  were  Eustace  Saxby, 
Martin  Greere,  Giles  Moppett,  old  Ticehurst,  Elias  Crundy, 
and  the  rest  of  our  acquaintances,  who  had  accompanied 
their  master  to  the  gate.  But  the  most  formidable  de 
monstration  was  made  by  Ninian,  who  having  fled  to  the 
farm-yard,  presently  returned  at  the  head  of  a  posse  of 
rustics,  armed  with  flails,  pitchforks,  and  bills.  These 
sturdy  fellows,  as  they  rushed  up,  surrounded  Colonel 
Maunsel  and  Dulcia,  like  a  body-guard,  uttering  fearful 
threats  against  the  Eoundheads. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nehemiah  and  his  party  had  been 
materially  reinforced,  and  maintained  their  ground  reso 
lutely.  No  sooner  was  the  pistol  fired  by  the  state  mes 
senger,  than,  apprehensive  of  mischief,  Thomas  G-eere 
hurried  off"  to  all  such  cottages  as  were  tenanted  by  Puri 
tans,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  collected  together 
some  dozen  or  fourteen  hinds,  armed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Ninian's  companions.  Chief  amongst  these 
upholders  of  the  authority  of  the  Rump  Parliament  was 
Morefruit  Stone,  a  fanatic  of  such  a  morose-looking  and 
ill-favoured  aspect,  that  if  his  daughter  Temperance  had 
borne  resemblance  to  him,  it  is  not  likely  she  would  ever 
have  caused  Patty  "Whinchat  a  moment's  jealous  uneasi 
ness. 

A  conflict  seemed  imminent ;  and  if  it  took  place,  the 
passions  of  the  men  on  both  sides  being  fully  roused,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  consequences  would  be  dis- 
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astrous.  It  was  this  feeling  that  prevented  the  colonel 
from  allowing  his.  men  to  make  an  attack  upon  their  op 
ponents. 

Taking  up  a  position  by  the  side  of  his  father,  Ninian 
began  deliberately  to  bend  his  cross-bow  with  the  gaffle, 
muttering  to  himself,  as  he  did  so, 

"  'Twere  a  pity  to  lose  a  chance  like  this.  If  I  happen 
to  hit  yon  psalm-singing  rook,  'twill  be  a  good  riddance, 
and  little  harm  done,  fegs !" 

Unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  Independent  divine 
seemed  anxiously  bent  upon  preventing  a  collision  be 
tween  the  opposing  parties.  Addressing  himself  to  the 
puritanical  cottagers,  over  whom,  as  their  minister,  he 
naturally  exercised  great  control,  and  specially  to  More- 
fruit  Stone,  as  an  elder,  he  enjoined  them  not  to  strike  a 
blow  unless  they  themselves  were  stricken  ;  and  his  pacific 
efforts  were  seconded  by  Thomas  Sunne,  who  seemed  to 
labour  under  great  alarm.  Having  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  members  of  his  flock  quiet,  Micklegifb  next  addressed 
himself  to  Nehemiah,  who  boldly  confronted  the  colonel 
and  his  clamorous  attendants.  The  state-messenger  had 
not  budged  an  inch,  but  having  drawn  a  second  pistol 
from  his  belt,  held  it  in  readiness. 

"Put  up  thy  weapon,  jSTeherniah,"  Micklegift  said  to 
him,  "  and  cut  not  off  any  of  these  malignants  in  their  sin. 
Leave  them  time  for  repentance  and  amendment.  Per 
chance,  they  may  yet  be  gathered  into  the  fold." 

"  How  saystthou  ?"  ]S"ehemiah  exclaimed.  "  Wouldst 
have  me  allow  the  proclamation  of  the  Parliament,  whose 
officer  I  am,  to  be  cast  down  and  trampled  under  foot  ? 
"Wouldst  have  me  tamely  stand  by,  and  hear  his  Excel 
lency  the  Lord- General  Cromwell  insulted  by  yon  con 
tumacious  malignant  ?  As  spake  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun, — '  0  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth 
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their  backs  before  their  enemies?' — what  shall  I  say 
unto  the  captain  of  our  second  Joshua  when  his  mandates 
have  been  set  at  nought.  Interpose  not  between  me  and 
these  men  of  Ai." 

"  I  say  unto  thee  again,  put  up  thy  weapon,  Nehemiah," 
the  Independent  minister  rejoined ;  "  for  if  thou  take 
the  life  of  this  man,  or  the  life  of  any  of  his  followers, 
thou  shalt  not  be  justified.  Make  not  of  this  peaceful 
dene  a  second  Valley  of  Achor." 

Then  seeing  Colonel  Maunsel  draw  his  sword,  as  if 
about  to  lead  his  men  to  the  attack,  he  stepped  fearlessly 
towards  him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  bridle,  besought  him 
to  desist. 

"  "Who  art  thou  who  wouldst  stay  me  ?"  Colonel  Maun 
sel  cried,  feigning  not  to  recognise  him. 

"  Thy  friend,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  be  so,"  Micklegift 
rejoined,  in  a  pacific  tone,  "who  would  fain  save  thee 
from  the  peril  into  which  thou  art  about  to  rush.  Have 
respect,  I  pray  thee,  for  lawful  and  constituted  authority. 
Join  thy  entreaties  to  mine,  damsel,"  he  added  to  Dulcia, 
seeing  that  the  colonel  paid  little  heed  to  him,  "and 
prevail  upon  this  hot-headed  gentleman  not  to  bring 
certain  destruction  upon  himself  and  others." 

There  was  a  certain  significance  in  Micklegift' s  tone 
that,  even  in  that  moment,  did  not  escape  Dulcia,  and 
she  at  once  comprehended  the  jeopardy  in  which  the 
infuriated  old  Cavalier's  rashness  might  place  Clavering 
and  her  father.  She  therefore  implored  the  colonel  not 
to  engage  in  actual  strife  with  the  Parliamentary  officer 
and  his  supporters. 

"  I  shall  not  come  to  blows  with  them  till  you  are  out 
of  harm's  way,  rest  assured,  girl,"  the  old  Cavalier 
rejoined. 

"  Disperse  your  followers,  Colonel  Maunsel,"  Mickle- 
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gift  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  the  matter  shall  be  amicably  adjusted.  Believe  me, 
I  counsel  for  the  best." 

"Indeed  he  does,"  Dulcia  cried.  "In  this  instance, 
at  all  events,"  she  added. 

"What!"  dost  thou,  too,  side  with  Puritans  and 
rebels,  girl  ?"  the  colonel  cried.  "  Well,  I  own  I  have 
been  over  hasty,"  he  continued,  returning  his  sword  to 
the  scabbard;  "yet  the  knave  gave  me  great  provoca 
tion."  Then  turning  to  his  followers,  he  said,  "  I  thank 
you,  good  fellows,  for  this  display  of  your  attachment, 
but  I  will  not  put  it  to  further  proof.  Keturn  to  your 
occupations,  all  of  you — except  Eustace  Saxby." 

Upon  this,  the  throng  around  him  moved  off,  though 
reluctantly,  and  with  very  dissatisfied  looks ;  many  of 
them  turning  round  as  they  went  to  shake  their  fists  at 
the  Houndheads,  or  make  other  gestures  of  defiance. 
Observing  Ninian  linger  behind,  the  colonel  motioned 
him  to  depart. 

"Must  I  go,  too,  your  honour  ?"  the  young  falconer 
asked. 

"Of  a  certainty,"  the  old  Cavalier  answered.  "Yon 
pestilent  varlet  will  be  sure  to  take  exception  to  thee." 

"  Here's  wishing  your  honour  and  Mistress  Dulcia  a 
pleasant  morning's  pastime,  then,"  Ninian  said,  doffing 
his  cap,  "  though  it  hath  begun  badly,  fegs !  Take 
the  spaniels,  father.  I'll  go  round  by  the  shaw,"  he 
whispered,  "  and  join  you  by  the  nearest  burgh  on  the 
downs.  The  rook  hath  'scaped  me  now,"  he  muttered, 
eyeing  Micklegift  askance,  as  he  went  away;  "but 
though  I  have  missed  this  chance,  I  may  find  another." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  exhortation  of  Micklegift,  More- 
fruit  Stoneand  the  rest  of  the  sanctimonious  flock  had 
likewise  returned  to  their  labour. 
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"Peace  is  restored,"  Micklegiffc  said  to  the  colonel. 
"  Proceed  on  thy  way." 

"  Hold !"  Nehemiah  exclaimed.  *  I  will  not  shut  mine 
ears  to  the  voice  of  a  Minister  of  the  "Word,  and  since 
thou  desirest  peace,  peace  there  shall  be.  Yet  ere  I  suffer 
this  dangerous  malignant  to  pass,  I  must  know  his  errand. 
He  is  placed  under  restraint  by  the  Council,  and  may  not 
go  beyond  a  limit  of  five  miles." 

"  You  hear  what  the  man  in  authority  saith,"  Mickle- 
gift  cried,  addressing  the  colonel.  "  Satisfy  him,  I  pray 
you." 

"  My  errand  is  apparent,"  the  old  Cavalier  rejoined, 
chafing  at  the  interruption.  "  I  am  not  as  yet  a  prisoner 
in  my  own  house,  and  am  about  to  enjoy  the  pastime  of 
hawking  upon  yonder  downs." 

"So  thou  sayest,"  Nehemiah  rejoined;  "but  I  have 
been  too  often  deluded  by  those  of  thy  dissembling  party 
to  trust  thee  without  some  pledge  of  thy  sincerity." 

"  Ha !  dost  dare  to  doubt  me,  fellow  ?"  the  colonel 
cried. 

"  Hinder  him  not,"  Micklegift  interposed.  "  I  will  be 
Vis  surety." 

"  Thou !"  Nehemiah  exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  while 
the  colonel  himself  looked  equally  surprised. 

"  Even  I,  one  of  the  elect,"  the  minister  replied.  "  Let 
him  pass  freely.  These  worthy  persons,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone  to  the  colonel,  glancing  at  the  same  time  at 
Dulcia,  "  tarry  with  me  till  to-morrow,  and  much  vexa 
tion  and  trouble  may  be  spared  thee  by  discreet  behaviour 
towards  them." 

To  this  speech  the  colonel  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but 
rode  slowly  past  Nehemiah  and  the  emissary  from  Gold 
smiths'  Hall,  who  stood  beside  him,  followed  by  the  elder 
Saxby  with  the  hawks  and  spaniels. 
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As  Dulcia  went  by,  the  Independent  minister  drew 
near  her,  and  regarding  her  fixedly,  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  I  shall  expect  thy  answer  to-morrow,  damsel." 


III. 

THE  TARTARET  AND  THE  HEKO1T 

AFTEB  this  somewhat  inauspicious  commencement  of 
his  ride,  Colonel  Maunsel,  with  Dulcia  and  Eustace 
Saxby,  turned  off  on  the  right,  and  mounting  a  steep 
road  cut  in  the  chalk,  which  skirted  the  garden-wall,  soon 
gained  the  charming  down  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 

The  day  was  delightful.  A  pleasant  breeze,  fresh  but 
not  too  strong,  and  redolent  of  the  sea,  came  from  the 
south-west.  Fleecy  clouds  swept  rapidly  overhead,  their 
shadows  flitting  across  the  downs  in  the  direction  which 
the  party  were  about  to  take.  So  invigorating  was  the 
breeze — so  beautiful  the  prospect — so  calm  and  gentle 
the  aspect  of  all  nature — that  the  colonel,  though  worn- 
out  by  long  watching,  fatigue  of  body,  and  great  mental 
anxiety — exasperated,  moreover,  by  the  insults  he  had 
recently  endured — soon  experienced  the  kindly  iiiflueuc 
of  the  scene,  felt  his  chest  dilate,  and  his  spirits  revive. 

At  no  point,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  are  tl 
downs  more  beautiful  than  here.    Our  old  Cavalier  had 
great  love  for  the  eminence  on  which  he  now  found  hir 
self.   In  moments  of  impatience  he  talked  of  exiling  hir 
self  from  the  rebellious  land  of  his  birth,  but  he  would 
have  been  miserable  if  he  had  carried  his  threat  into 
execution.   His  severe  rheumatic  attacks  having  confined 
him  of  late  altogether  to  the  house  and  garden,  summer 
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had  gone  by,  and  he  had  not  once  visited  his  favourite 
downs.  It  \vas,  therefore,  with  redoubled  delight  that  he 
found  himself,  after  so  long  an  absence,  once  more  upon 
their  breezy  heights.  He  seemed  as  if  he  would  never 
tire  with  gazing  at  the  prospect  around  him.  Familiar  as 
it  was,  if  he  had  looked  upon  it  for  the  first  time  it  could 
not  have  charmed  him  more. 

Crossing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  party  reached  the 
brim  of  a  steep  escarpment  dipping  into  a  beautifully 
hollowed  combe  ;  and  here  the  colonel  came  to  a  momen 
tary  halt.  The  sides  of  this  hollow,  smooth  as  if  scooped 
out  by  art,  were  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest  turf. 
Here  arrd  there,  a  little  rounded  prominence,  or  gentle 
depression,  heightened  their  charm,  as  a  mole  or  a  dimple 
may  lend  piquancy  to  the  cheek  of  beauty.  A  delightful 
air  of  solitude  reigned  over  this  fairy  dell,  which  well  de 
serves  its  present  designation  of  the  Happy  Valley.  On 
the  right  of  the  combe,  near  a  circular  excavation  filled 
with  water  for  sheep,  grew  a  grove  of  trees  of  considerable 
size,  with  a  thicket  beyond  them.  The  sides  of  the  down, 
which  hemmed  in  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side,  were  by 
no  means  so  steep  as  those  of  the  escarpment,  and  had  a 
warm  brown  tint,  being  clothed  with  gorse  and  heather. 
Through  the  midst  of  the  combe  wound  a  road  leading 
from  Eottingdean  to  Lewes,  and  looking  over  the  shoul 
der  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  could  be  discerned  the  old 
church  and  clustered  houses  of  the  former  place. 

"While  contemplating  this  beautiful  combe,  the  colonel 
fell  into  a  reverie,  which  Dulcia  did  not  care  to  disturb, 
and  Eustace  Saxby  remained  at  a  little  distance  behind 
them.  The  silence,  therefore,  was  unbroken,  until  a 
blithe  voice  was  heard  singing : 

"  In  my  conceit,  no  pleasure  like  to  hawking  there  can  be : 
The  tongue  it  lures,  the  legs  they  leap,  the  eye  beholds  the  glee ; 
G2 
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No  idle  thought  can  harbour  well  -within  the  falconer's  brain, 
For  though  his  sports  right  pleasant  be,  yet  are  they  mixed  with 

pain. 

He  lures,  he  leaps,  he  calls,  he  cries,  he  joys,  he  waxeth  sad, 
And  frames  his  mood,  according  as  his  hawk  doth  ill  or  bad." 

"Ah!  art  there,  Ninian?"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  as, 
recognising  the  voice  of  the  singer,  he  looked  back  and 
perceived  the  young  falconer  descending  the  slope  to 
wards  them.  "  I  ought  to  chide  thee  for  disobeying 
orders.  But  i'  faith!  I  am  not  sorry  thou  hast  come 
after  us." 

Ninian,  who  had  disencumbered  himself  of  his  cross 
bow,  and  brought  a  hawking-pole  with  him  instead, 
laughed  cheerily,  and  went  on  with  his  song : 

"At  cockpit  some  their  pleasures  place  to  wager  health  away, 
Where  falconers  only  force  the  fields  to  hear  the  spaniels  bay. 
What  greater  glee  can  man  desire,  than  by  his  cunning  skill, 
So  to  reclaim  a  haggard  hawk,  as  she  the  fowl  shall  kill ; 
To  make  and  man  her  in  such  sort,  as  tossing  out  a  train, 
Or  but  the  lure,  when  she's  at  large,  to  whoop  her  back  again  ?" 

"  "Well  sung,  i'  faith,  lad !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  a3 
Ninian  drew  near  him.  "  There  is  good  sense  in  thy 
ballad." 

"  It  is  written  by  old  Geordie  Turbervile,"  Ninian  re 
plied.  "  There  is  more  of  it,  if  your  honour  and  Mistress 
Dulcia  have  patience  to  listen."  And  he  struck  up 
again : 

"When  hawks  are  hurt  and  bruis'd  by  rash  encounter  in  the  skies, 
>          What  better  skill  than  for  their  harms  a  powder  to  devise, 
To  dry  the  blood  within  the  bulk,  and  make  the  mummy  so 
As  no  physician  greater  art  on  patients  can  bestow  ? 
To  cut  her  hoods,  to  shape  her  jess,  her  tyrets,  and  her  line, 
With  bells  and  bewets,  varvels  eke,  to  make  the  falcon  fine, 
Believe  me  is  no  common  skill,  nor  every  day  devise, 
But  meet  for  civil,  courtly  men  that  are  reputed  wise." 
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"  A  good  song,  and  well  trolled,"  cried  the  colonel. 
"  But  let  us  set  forward." 

Taking  their  way  over  several  gentle  undulations, 
covered  with  the  softest  sward,  and  still  keeping  on  the 
uplands,  the  party,  ere  long,  approached  a  large  barn,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  stubble-field,  and  here,  as  a  covey 
of  partridges  was  pretty  sure  to  be  found,  the  spaniels 
were  uncoupled,  and  set  free  by  Ninian,  while  the  colonel 
took  the  merlin  from  the  elder  Saxby,  and  began  to  un- 
strike  her  hood. 

After  ranging  for  a  while  within  the  new-shorn  field, 
bounding  from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  leaving  scarce  an  inch 
of  ground  untried,  the  dogs  became  suddenly  motionless, 
and  Eustace  Saxby,  who,  with  his  son,  had  followed  them 
cautiously,  now  gave  a  sign  to  his  master,  by  raising  his 
hand,  that  the  partridges  were  found. 

The  colonel  then  advanced,  and  when  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  falconers,  unhooded  the  merlin,  and  cast 
her  from  his  fist,  crying  out,  "  Hey,  gar !  gar !"  No 
sooner  was  the  merlin  upon  the  wing,  than,  urged  by 
Eustace,  the  spaniels  rushed  in  and  sprung  the  par 
tridges.  After  them  darted  the  hawk,  while  the  terri 
fied  birds,  instantly  perceiving  their  danger,  strove  to 
escape  by  rapid  flight — vainly  strove,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  with  marvellous  quickness  two  of  their  number  were 
stricken  to  the  ground  by  the  merlin,  and  almost  as 
quickly  retrieved  by  the  spaniels,  who,  guided  and  in 
cited  by  the  cries  of  the  falconers,  followed  the  flight  of 
the  hawk. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  partridges,  scattered  in 
their  terror,  were  still  upon  the  wing,  the  Barbary  falcon, 
which  had  been  committed  to  Dulcia,  was  unhooded  by 
her  and  cast  off,  and  with  inconceivable  swiftness  joined 
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her  companion  in  the  chase.     All  was  now  animation 
and  excitement,  the  falconers  shouting  and  encouraging  , 
dogs  and  hawks,  and  loudly  applauding  every  successful 
stroke  of  the  latter,  the  colonel  riding  after  them  shout 
ing  likewise,  and  closely  attended  by  Dulcia. 

Being  very  fleet  of  wing  and  keen  of  beak,  the  tartaret 
did  terrible  execution.  Such  of  the  scared  and  bewil 
dered  partridges  as  escaped  from  the  merlin  fell  beneath 
his  griping  talons,  and  almost  in  as  brief  space  as  we 
have  taken  to  recount  the  occurrence,  was  the  whole 
covey  struck  to  the  ground,  and  retrieved  by  the  spaniels. 
The  hawks  were  then  lured  back  by  the  falconers,  and 
bountifully  rewarded  for  their  pains  by  gorges  of  the 
prey— the  elder  Saxby  making  for  them  what  is  called 
the  Italian  soppa.  The  partridges  having  been  counted, 
and  tied  together  by  Ninian,  were  given  by  him  to  a 
shepherd  lad,  who  had  joined  them,  to  convey  to  the 
Grange. 

So  excited  had  Colonel  Maunsel  been  by  the  pastime, 
that  for  the  moment  he  quite  forgot  his  troubles,  and  it 
was  with  improved  spirits  that  he  once  more  set  forward 
on  his  way  ;  shaping  his  course  in  a  north-easterly  direc 
tion  over  the  downs,  chatting  pleasantly  with  Dulcia  as 
he  went,  and  now  and  then  addressing  a  word  to  the 
falconers,  who  kept  close  beside  him.  He  resisted,  how 
ever,  all  their  attempts  to  induce  him  to  flee  the  hawks 
again  ;  declining  to  enter  a  holt,  wherein  Ninian  told  him 
there  was  a  nye  of  pheasants ;  and  paying  no  attention 
to  Eustace,  when  the  latter  pointed  out  a  reedy  pond  in 
a  hollow,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  find  wild-fowl — a 
spring  of  teals,  or  a  covert  of  coots.  Neither  would  he 
permit  a  cast  of  the  merlin  at  what  the  young  falconer 
styled  a  "  congregation"  of  starlings. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  at  an  easy  pace — now  descend- 
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ing  into  a  broad  valley — now  mounting  another  heather- 
clad  down — anon  passing  overan  elevated  platform  covered 
with  fine  greenturf,on  which  he  encountered  a  large  square 
encampment,  the  colonel  reached  the  summit  of  Kingston 
Hill,  where  a  magnificent  view  burst  upon  him.  Almost 
at  his  feet,  as  it  seemed — though,  in  reality,  three  or  four 
miles  off — lay  the  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of  Lewes. 

A  very  striking  object  is  Lewes,  as  viewed  from  thi? 
lofty  eminence  ;  but,  striking  as  it  is,  it  constitutes  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  vast  and  extraordinary  picture  pre 
sented  to  the  looker-on — a  picture  so  vast,  indeed,  that 
it  cannot  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  but  must  be  regarded 
from  the  right,  and  from  the  left.  Surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills,  and  planted  upon  a  protruded 
down,  rising  amid  the  Levels,  the  old  town  occupies  a 
singularly  commanding  position.  In  the  midst  of  it, 
reared  upon  a  high  mound,  so  as  to  dominate  the  sur 
rounding  structures,  stands  its  proud  Norman  castle,  with 
its  grey  gateway,  ivied  towers,  and  keep.  Many  churches 
and  venerable  edifices  are  there  in  the  quaint  old  town  — 
many  large  gardens  and  fine  trees — the  most  noticeable 
of  all,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  its  reverend  priory. 

Beneath  Kingston  Hill  lie  the  broad  Lewes  Levels,  a 
large  alluvial  plain,  through  which  the  narrow  and  mean 
dering  Ouse  flows  towards  the  sea,  to  find  an  embouchure 
at  Newhaven.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley- 
is  Newhaven  itself,  with  the  bold  promontory  called  tha. 
Castle  Hill  overlooking  its  harbour.  Opposite,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  -wide  plain,  is  the  majestic  Mount 
Caburn,  the  southern  point  of  the  ClifFe  range  of  hills, 
Pirle  Beacon,  and  Mailing  Hill,  with  its  sheer  white 
cliff,  at  the  back  of  Lewes.  Towards  the  north-east  the 
eye  ranges  over  a  vast  woody  tract,  comprising  a  great 
portion  of  the  "Weald  of  Sussex,  but  known  in  the  days 
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of  Eoman  subjugation  as  the  Anderida  Sylva,  in  the  days 
of  the  Saxons  as  the  Andredswald,  and  during  the  Hep 
tarchy  as  the  Royal  Chase.  Inward,  the  view  extends  as 
far  as  Crowborough  and  the  Reigate  Hills — a  range  of 
nigh  forty  miles.  To  the  west  of  Lewes,  and  command 
ing  the  Weald,  is  the  monarcli  of  the  South  Downs, 
Mount  Harry,  so  designated  after  the  famous  battle 
fought  upon  its  sides  wherein  Harry  the  Third  was 
worsted  by  Simon  de  Moutfort  and  the  Barons. 

"While  the  colonel  gazed  delightedly  upon  this  immense 
panorama,  Ninian,  whose  quick  eye  was  sweeping  the 
horizon  in  search  of  some  bird  upon  which  to  exercise 
the  prowess  of  the  Barbary  falcon,  perceived  a  heron, 
probably  from  the  heronry  in  Angmering  Park,  sailing 
slowly  towards  them,  in  the  direction  of  the  marshy  flats 
near  Newhaven,  and  he  instantly  called  his  master's  atten 
tion  to  the  stately  bird.  The  old  Cavalier  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  thinking  the  tartaret  too  small  to  make  a  flight 
at  a  heron,  but  being  assured  on  this  score  by  Eustace,  he 
assented.  "When  the  heron,  who  came  slowly  on,  with 
wide  wings  expanded,  and  long  neck  and  bill  stretched 
out,  had  drawn  sufficiently  near,  as  the  colonel  judged,  he 
took  off  the  tartaret's  hood,  and  dismissed  her,  shouting 
out,  as  before,  "  Hey,  gar  !  gar !"  while  the  falconers  also 
encouraged  her  by  their  cries. 

Startled  by  these  noises,  and  at  the  same  moment  per 
ceiving  her  enemy,  the  heron  instantly  quickened  her 
flight.  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  the  brave  little 
tartaret  climbed  towards  her  quarry.  It  was  a  fine  sight 
to  watch  her  mount,  and  strive  to  overtop  the  heron,  who 
now,  fully  comprehending  her  danger,  soared  upwards 
likewise,  till  well-nigh  lost  to  view. 

Both  birds  now  looked  like  specks  as  their  movements 
•were  watched  by  the  group  below.  Ninian,  who  had  the 
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quickest  and  best  eye  of  the  party,  and  who  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  birds,  told  them  at  last,  with  great  exul 
tation,  that  the  tartaret  had  made  her  mountee,  and  got 
above  the  heron.  On  hearing  this,  the  colonel  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  did  the  elder  Saxby.  Hoping 
to  avoid  the  hawk's  fatal  stoop,  the  heron  now  descended 
as  rapidly  as  she  had  previously  soared  aloft — the  tartaret 
coming  after  her  with  equal  quickness. 

The  crisis  of  the  struggle  was  now  at  hand,  as  the 
watchers  well  knew,  and  they  looked  on  with  increased 
anxiety.  All  at  once  the  heron  turned  over  on  her  back, 
with  her  long,  sharp  beak  pointed  upwards,  like  a  lance, 
to  impale  her  foe. 

At  this  moment  the  tartaret  made  her  stoop,  and 
dropped  like  a  stone  upon  her  quarry,  seizing  her  and 
binding  her.  Both  birds  then  fell  together,  and  reached 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  descent,  down 
which  Ninian  ran  with  great  swiftness,  hoping  to  be  in 
time  to  rescue  the  hawk.  But  ere  he  got  up  all  was  over 
with  the  brave  little  tartaret.  The  heron's  bill  had  trans 
fixed  her  when  she  made  her  stoop,  and  the  gallant  bird 
was  dead  ere  touching  the  ground. 

The  hawk  and  her  quarry  were  lying  together.  The 
heron  was  still  alive,  but  grievously  wounded,  and  Ninian 
at  once  despatched  her. 
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IV. 

CAPTAIN  STELFAX. 

"  ALACK  !  alack !  my  pretty  tartaret,  thou  art  beyond 
the  aid  of  mummy-powder,"  Ninian  exclaimed,  as  having 
liberated  the  yet  warm  body  of  the  falcon  from  the  cruel 
bill  of  its  adversary,  he  was  smoothing  the  blood-stained 
mails  on  its  breast.  "A  lusty,  roystering  hawk  thou 
wert,  and  sore  grieved  am  I  to  lose  thee!" 

He  might  have  gone  on  bemoaning  his  favourite  for 
some  while  longer,  had  not  the  trampling  of  horses  sud 
denly  roused  him.  Looking  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  he  perceived  a  small  body  of  troopers 
advancing  towards  him  at  a  rapid  trot  along  the  road 
leading  from  the  adjacent  village  of  Kingston  to  Iford 
and  Kodmill.  He  knew  that  these  men  must  belong  to 
the  Parliamentary  army,  for  since  the  rout  at  "Worcester 
not  a  dozen  Eoyalist  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  could  have 
been  got  together.  The  little  band  numbered  twenty 
men,  and  with  them  was  an  officer.  Having  heard  from 
his  father  that  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
had  just  arrived  at  Lewes,  Ninian  rightly  divined  that 
these  men  must  belong  to  that  invincible  troop.  Their 
leader,  in  fact,  was  no  other  than  the  dreaded  Captain 
Stelfax. 

Not  liking  to  hurry  off,  the  young  falconer  judged  it 
best  to  remain  where  he  was  until  the  troop  should  pass 
by.  They  were  now  within  bow-shot  of  him,  and  he 
could  discern  that  they  were  all  powerful-looking  men, 
well-mounted,  well-accoutred,  and  apparently  well-de 
serving  the  hardy  name  they  had  acquired.  Their 
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doublets  and  saddle-cleths  were  of  scarlet,  the  original 
bright  hue  of  which  had  suffered  from  exposure  to 
weather,  and  service  in  the  field  ;  but  their  steel  breast 
plates,  tassets,  and  head-pieces,  were  highly  polished,  and 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  sunshine.  Each  trooper  had 
bandoleers  over  his  shoulder,  with  powder-flask  and 
bullet-bag  attached  to  the  broad  leathern  belt ;  and  bore 
a  long  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  carabine  slung  from  his 
shoulder. 

There  was  no  marked  distinction  between  the  leader 
of  the  troop  and  those  under  his  command,  except  that 
the  helmet  and  corslet  of  the  latter  were  filigrained,  and 
in  lieu  of  bandoleers  he  had  a  crimson  sash  fringed  with 
gold  across  his  shoulder.  At  his  side  he  carried  a  long 
Toledo  sword.  Captain  Stelfax  was  a  man  of  middle 
size,  heavily  built,  square  set,  and  very  muscular,  and 
endowed  with  such  prodigious  strength  of  arm,  that,  like 
a  knight  of  old,  he  could  cleave  a  foeman  to  the  chine. 
Captain  Stelfax  was  not  thought  to  be  so  rigorous  an 
ascetic  as  the  elders  of  his  troop  might  have  desired,  but 
being  a  thoroughly  brave  soldier,  and  of  tried  fidelity  to 
the  cause,  his  failings  were  regarded  with  a  lenient  eye. 
Though  ferocious  in  the  field,  and  merciless,  it  was  said, 
in  his  treatment  of  those  who  came  within  his  grasp,  his 
expression,  on  the  whole,  was  good  humoured,  and  his 
features  handsome,  though  rather  coarse.  His  hair  was 
cropped  short,  but  he  wore  a  bushy  red  beard,  the  glow 
ing  hue  of  which  put  to  shame  the  tarnished  splendour 
of  his  scarlet  doublet.  A  weighty  man,  like  this  captain 
of  Ironsides,  required  a  strong  horse  to  carry  him,  and 
he  rode  a  great  sorrel  charger,  who  seemed  quite  equal 
to  his  burden. 

Captain  Stelfax,  it  presently  appeared,  had  descried 
the  party  on  Kingston  Hill,  and,  curious  to  know  who 
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they  were,  on  coming  near  ISTinian,  halted  his  men,  and 
shouted  to  the  young  falconer  to  come  to  him.  Ninian 
did  not  dare  to  disobey,  and  though  he  would  much 
rather  have  taken  to  his  heels,  he  affected  great  alacrity 
in  complying  with  the  summons.  Captain  Stelfax  put  a 
few  interrogatories  to  him  in  a  brief  authoritative  tone, 
and  appeared  satisfied  with  the  replies  he  received ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  it  was  Colonel  Maunsel 
who  was  on  the  heights,  he  turned  to  one  of  the  troopers 
nearest  him,  whom  he  addressed  as  Sergeant  Hadadezer 
Delves,  and,  pointing  out  the  party  stationed  on  the  hill, 
bade  him  bring  them  down  to  him. 

Sergeant  Delves  executed  his  commission  with  great 
promptitude.  Notwithstanding  the  precipitous  nature 
of  the  ascent,  he  very  soon  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  presenting  hmself  before  Colonel  Maunsel,  delivered 
his  leader's  message  to  him.  Knowing  that  refusal  was 
impossible,  the  old  Cavalier  expressed  his  readiness  to 
accompany  the  sergeant — the  more  so,  he  said,  as  he  was 
actually  intending  to  proceed  in  that  direction — and  only 
stipulated  that  he  and  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed 
to  descend  at  a  point  where  the  declivity  was  less  abrupt. 
To  this  the  sergeant  made  no  objection,  and  a  bridle-road 
being  indicated  by  Eustace  Saxby,  the  whole  party  soon 
afterwards  reached  the  valley  without  misadventure. 

Captain  Stelfax  made  no  advance  to  meet  the  colonel, 
but  remained  lolling  back  listlessly  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
left  hand  on  the  hinder  bow,  while  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  having  lighted  their  pipes,  puffed  away  at  them 
vigorously.  On  approaching  the  Roundhead  troop,  Colonel 
Maunsel  haughtily  demanded  of  the  officer  wherefore  he 
had  been  sent  for  ? 

Without  changing  his  position,  or  making  him  any 
reply,  the  captain  of  the  Ironsides  regarded  him  inso- 
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lently  for  a  moment,  and  then  casting  his  eye  upon 
Dulcia,  appeared  much  struck  with  her  charms.  He  did 
not  care  to  conceal  his  admiration,  but  gazed  at  her  with 
much  boldness. 

"  Is  this  comely  damsel  your  daughter,  Colonel  Maun- 
sel  ?"  he  inquired. 

Offended  by  the  question,  as  well  as  by  the  other's 
deportment,  the  old  Cavalier  felt  disinclined  to  answer. 
Putting  a  constraint  upon  himself,  however,  he  rejoined 
coldly,  "  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Eector  of  Ovingdean, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  who  resides 
with  me." 

"  Ardingly  Beard,  is  he  not  named  ?"  the  other  re 
joined.  "  I  have  him  upon  my  list  of  suspected.  And 
his  daughter  is  called  Dulcia.  I  like  not  the  name.  It 
is  heathenish,  and  beseemeth  not  one  so  richly  endowed 
with  good  gifts.  Nay,  avert  not  your  face  from  me, 
damsel.  A  rough  soldier's  talk  need  not  offend  you. 
Perchance  you  have  heard  of  Hezron  Stelfax,  captain  of 
the  Lord  General's  chosen  troop  of  Ironsides  ?  I  am 
he." 

"  Ask  me  not,  then,  what  I  have  heard  of  you,  sir," 
Dulcia  replied,  sharply,  "  or  I  may  be  forced  to  utter  that 
which  will  not  sound  pleasing  in  your  ear." 

"  You  can  say  naught  that  will  be  displeasing  to  me,  I 
am  well  assured,"  he  rejoined.  "But  what  have  you 
heard  of  me  ?  Speak  out,  and1  fear  not." 

"  I  have  heard  that  your  whole  troop  are  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,"  she  replied ;  "  and  that  you  are  the  cruelest 
among  them." 

"  Ho !  ho !"  Stelfax  laughed.  "  Cavaliers'  tales,  believe 
me.  I  am  cruel  only  to  my  foes — bloodthirsty  only  in 
the  field.  And  so  is  every  soldier,  malignant  as  well  as 
Parliamentarian.  But  since  you  reside  with  Colonel 
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Maunsel,  damsel,  you  must  have  known  his  son,  Cla- 
vering  ?" 

Dulcia  made  no  reply,  but  her  cheek  burnt  hotly. 

"  What  of  him  ?"  demanded  the  colonel,  who  had  with 
difficulty  controlled  his  anger  during  this  discourse. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?"  the  other  said,  looking  at  him 
steadfastly. 

"  Heard  what  ?"  the  colonel  cried. 

"  Tour  son  fought  at  "Worcester,"  Stelfax  rejoined ; 
"  on  that  great  day  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  so  wonder 
fully  manifested  his  power,  covering  our  heads  in  the  con 
flict,  and  enabling  us  utterly  to  overthrow  our  enemies. 
Praise  and  glory  to  His  holy  name  for  the  great  success 
given  us.  '  Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indig 
nation.  Thou  didst  thrash  the  heathen  in  anger.  Thou 
wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people ;  thou 
woundest  the  head  out  of  the  house  of  the  wicked.'  " 

"  It  is  not  your  intention,  I  presume,  Captain  Stelfax, 
to  hold  forth  to  me  like  a  preacher  at  a  conventicle,"  the 
old  Cavalier  observed,  contemptuously.  "  What  have  you 
to  tell  me  concerning  my  son  ?" 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  give  you  needless  pain,  colonel," 
Stelfax  rejoined.  "  But  it  is  plain  you  have  not  received 
intelligence  of  your  son's  fate.  Learn,  then, 'that  he  was 
amongst  the  slain  at  Worcester." 

"  My  son  amongst  the  slain !"  the  colonel  exclaimed. 

"  His  body  was  found,  -recognised,  and  buried  on  the 
field  of  battle,"  Stelfax  returned.  "  But  you  need  not 
repine.  Many  an  adherent  of  the  Man  Charles  Stuart 
suffered  greater  loss  on  that  day — glorious  to  us,  if  dis 
astrous  to  your  cause.  Neither  need  you  grieve,  fair 
damsel,  for  this  poor  youth,"  he  added  to  Dulcia.  "  A 
better  man  may  be  found  to  supply  his  place." 
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"  "Were  he  lost,  his  place  could  never  be  supplied  to 
me !"  Dulcia  murmured. 

"  Colonel  Maunsel,"  Stelfax  now  said  to  the  old  Ca 
valier,  "  I  sent  for  you  to  give  you  a  warning.  You  are 
known  to  be  ill-affected  towards  the  Commonwealth " 

"  I  am  known  for  my  loyalty  to  my  king,  whom  Heaven 
preserve !"  the  colonel  cried. 

"  Take  heed  you  give  not  Charles  Stuart  shelter.  Take 
heed  you  aid  him  not  so  that  he  escape  beyond  sea," 
Stelfax  said,  sternly,  "  or  you  will  find  little  mercy  from 
your  judges." 

"  I  expect  none,"  the  colonel  rejoined — "  neither  mercy 
nor  justice.  Have  you  done,  sir  ?" 

"  Tor  the  present — yes,"  Stelfax  rejoined.  "  Yet  hold ! 
It  is  part  of  my  duty,  Colonel  Maunsel,  to  make  a  strict 
inquisition  of  your  house — Ovingdean  Grange,  I  think 
'tis  called — to  ascertain  whether  any  fugitive  malignant 
may  be  concealed  within  it.  Should  you  find  me  there  OK. 
your  return,  you  need  not  feel  surprised.  And  now,  my 
men,  forward ! — Farewell,  sweet  Dulcia  !  "We  shall  soon 
meet  again."  So  saying,  he  departed  with  his  troop 
towards  Iford. 

Colonel  Maunsel  rode  on  in  silence  and  great  anxiety 
towards  Kingston,  until  the  Parliamentary  leader  and 
his  men  had  disappeared  from  view.  He  then  said  to 
the  younger  Saxby,  "Thou  art  swift  of  foot,  Ninian. 
Dost  think  that  thou  canst  reach  the  Grange  before  yon 
redcoats  ?" 

"Ay,  marry  can  I,"  the  young  falconer  rejoined. 

"  Off  with  thee,  then,"  the  colonel  cried.  "  On  the 
instant  of  thine  arrival,  seek  out  John  Habergeon — thou 
wilt  find  him  in  my  chamber — and  acquaint  him  with  the 
intended  visit  of  this  rebel  captain.  Say  to  him — and  say 
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to  the  whole  house — that  my  son  is  reputed  to  have  been 
slain  at  "Worcester — dost  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  your  honour,"  Ninian  replied.  And  mount 
ing  Kingston  Hill  with  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  a 
deer,  he  ran  across  the  summit,  and  then  dashed  down  on 
the  further  side  of  the  eminence. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Maunsel  and  Dulcia,  attended  by 
Eustace  Saxby,  rode  on  towards  Lewes. 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE  SEARCH  BY  THE  IRONSIDES. 
I. 

THE  PRIORY  RUINS. 

APPBOACHING  Lewes  by  the  picturesque  suburb  of 
Soutkover,  the  little  party  halted  near  the  ruins  of  the 
once  magnificent  priory  of  Saint  Pancrace. 

Here,  quitting  the  road,  the  colonel  and  Dulcia,  fol 
lowed  by  the  ostreger,  with  the  merlin  on  his  fist,  and 
the  spaniels  at  his  heels,  entered  a  smooth,  green  area,  of 
several  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  crumbling  walls 
and  arches,  partly  overgrown  by  ivy  and  brambles,  and 
giving  some  slight  evidence  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
majestic  pile  formerly  occupying  the  spot. 

The  Priory  of  Lewes,  the  first  of  the  Cluniac  order  in 
England,  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  William  de  Warenne  and  G-undreda  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was  ruthlessly  destroyed 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  by  command  of  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell.  The  size  and  splendour  of  the  con 
ventual  church — a  portion  only  of  the  monastery — may 
be  estimated  by  the  report  of  Cromwell's  commissioner, 
John  Portmarus — a  name  to  be  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  antiquary — who  thus  wrote  to  his  employer  in  1538 : 
"  I  advertised  your  lordship  of  the  length  and  greatness 
of  this  church,  how  we  had  begun  to  pull  the  whole  down 
to  the  ground,  and  what  manner  and  fashion  we  used  in 
pulling  it  down.  I  told  your  lordship  of  a  vault  on  the 
u 
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right  side  of  the  high  altar,  that  was  borne  with  four 
pillars,  having  about  it  five  chapels,  which  be  compassed 
in  with  the  walls,  70  steps  of  length,  that  is  feet  210. 
Now  we  are  plucking  down  a  higher  vault  borne  up  by 
four  thick  and  gross  pillars,  14  foot  from  side  to  side, 
about  in  circumference  45  feet." 

From  the  measurement  furnished  by  this  Vandal,  we 
learn  that  the  circumference  of  the  conventual  church 
was  1558  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  steeple  walls  10  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  steeple  above  the  roof  of  the  stately 
fabric,  which  was  near  100  feet  high,  90  feet.  Of  these 
ponderous  pillars,  storied  windows,  vaulted  chapels,  em- 
bowed  roof,  high  altar,  steeple,  cloisters,  and  proud  mo 
numents,  all  are  gone.  Even  the  bones  of  the  illustrious 
founders  of  the  hallowed  pile  have  been  disinterred,  and 
conveyed  to  another  resting-place ! 

Out  of  the  disjointed  fragments  left — here  a  range  of 
thick  walls  with  gaping  apertures — there  a  solitary,  mis 
shapen  piece  of  grey  masonry — further  on  a  yawning 
pit — it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  of  fancy  to  recon 
struct  the  magnificent  edifice.  The  knave  Portmarus  did 
his  work  effectually,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  he  did 
not  obtain  the  same  reward  for  his  services  from  Crom 
well  which  the  latter  obtained  from  Ms  master. 

But  though  nothing  but  a  few  venerable  walls  told  of 
the  former  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
priory  and  its  church,  still  those  ruins  were  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  A  clear  rill  flowed  through  the  spacious 
court,  washing  the  base  of  the  ivy-grown  fragments,  and 
into  this  rill  the  dogs  instantly  plunged  to  drink  and 
bathe.  A  herd  of  goats  wandered  amidst  the  broken 
walls,  nibbling  the  rich  pasture  afforded  by  the  turf. 

"Within  a  bow-shot  of  the  priory,  on  the  south-west, 
stood  a  very  singular  structure,  which  has  now  totally 
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disappeared.  This  was  an  immense  pigeon-house,  built 
of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  in  the 
centre.  The  structure  was  as  large  as  many  a  church — 
much  larger,  indeed,  than  our  diminutive  church  of 
Ovingdean — and  its  proportions  will  be  readily  conceived 
when  we  mention  that  it  contained  upwards  of  three 
thousand  holes  for  pigeons,  constructed  of  hewn  chalk- 
stone.  Around  this  gigantic  dove-house  clouds  of  pigeons 
circled ;  and  when  by  accident  the  whole  flock  arose  to 
gether,  the  air  was  almost  darkened,  while  the  flapping  of 
wings  was  prodigious. 

Hard  by  the  priory  ruins  on  the  east,  and  overlooking 
them,  stood  that  remarkable  mound,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  attributed  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Dorset ; 
though  the  hillock  was  probably,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
thrown  up  in  monkish  times,  and  designed  for  a  Calvary. 
Undoubtedly,  no  better  position  whereon  to  rear  cross 
or  chapel  could  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  this  artificial 
eminence.  The  large  but  shallow  excavation  at  its  foot — 
jocosely  designated  the  Dripping-Pan — shows  whence  the 
soil  was  taken  to  compose  the  mound. 

Colonel  Maunsel's  sole  purpose  in  seeking  this  retired 
spot  being  to  leave  Dulcia  within  it  during  his  visit  to 
Zachary  Trangmar,  he  presently  dismounted,  and  con 
signing  old  Eupert  to  the  charge  of  the  ostreger,  and  pro 
mising  speedy  return,  he  went  his  way. 

Amid  a  scene  so  beautiful,  and  on  a  day  so  bright  and 
sunny,  with  so  many  objects  of  great  and  peculiar  inte 
rest  around  her — the  ruins  of  the  antique  priory,  with  its 
historical  associations — the  gigantic  dove-house,  with  its 
myriad  occupants,  in  itself  a  never-wearying  spectacle — 
the  neighbouring  mound — the  old  and  picturesque  town, 
of  Lewes,  with  its  quaint,  climbing  houses  and  its  tower 
ing  castle — the  noble  amphitheatre  of  downs  encircling 
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her,  and  now  glowing  radiantly  in  the  sunshine, — with 
this  picture  before  her,  Dulcia  might  have  been  glad  to 
be  left  to  its  contemplation  for  a  while,  had  her  mind 
been  at  ease.  But,  alas !  ever  since  the  interview  with 
the  terrible  captain  of  Ironsides  new  fears  had  beset  her, 
and  full  of  anxiety  for  Clavering  and  her  father,  she  found 
it  impossible  to  enjoy  the  various  objects  of  attraction 
displayed  before  her. 

After  gazing  listlessly  around,  scarcely  noticing  the 
cloud  of  doves  hovering  overhead,  or  alighting  on  the 
ruins,  and  which  specially  attracted  the  attention  of 
Eustace  Saxby,  making  him  long  to  try  the  merlin  at 
such  a  wonderful  "  flight,"  Dulcia  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
little  rill  flowing  at  her  feet,  and  pensively  awaited  the 
colonel's  return. 


II. 

MOCK-BEGGAR  HALL  AND  ITS  INMATE. 

THE  pleasant  suburb  of  Southover,  now  constituting 
an  important  portion  of  Lewes  itself,  consisted,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  some 
of  which  skirted  the  road  leading  past  the  church  dedi 
cated  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  where  now  rest  the- 
bones  of  William  de  "Warenne  and  Gundreda ;  while 
others  were  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  gently  sloping 
and  well-wooded  hill.  A  clear  brook  flowing  through  a 
charming  valley  separated  the  suburb  from  the  parent 
town.  Towards  this  valley  our  old  Cavalier  now  wended 
his  way.  Traversing  a  road  shaded  by  noble  trees,  and 
crossing  a  little  bridge  over  the  brook,  he  presently 
reached  the  porch  of  an  ancient  mansion. 

Though  ancient,  the  house  was  in  excellent  preserva- 
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tion ;  the  bard  grey  Caen  stone  of  which  ifc  was  con 
structed  looking  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  only  just  left  the 
mason's  chisel,  and  promising  to  resist  the  destructive 
action  of  the  weather  for  centuries  to  come.  On  either 
side  of  the  porch — to  approach  which  a  couple  of  steps 
leading  into  a  small  court  had  to  be  descended — was  a 
far-projecting  wing,  furnished  with  bay  mullioned  win 
dows.  The  wings  had  gable  roofs,  and  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  habitation  there  was  a  massive  stone  chimney 
of  very  ornamental  construction.  A  tolerably  extensive 
garden  was  attached  to  the  house ;  laid  out  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  planted  with  yew-trees  and  evergreens, 
possessing  good  walls  for  fruit,  and  watered  by  the  brook 
that  flowed  through  the  valley.  . 

Hospitality  on  a  profuse  scale  might  have  been  antici 
pated  from  such  a  goodly  exterior  as  was  presented  by 
Mock-Beggar  Hall — for  so  was  the  house  designated, 
perhaps  in  derision — but  slight  hospitality  was  practised 
within  it.  The  door  did  not  stand  wide  open  so  as  to 
admit  a  view  into  a  spacious  hall,  thronged  with  serving- 
men.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  closely  barred.  No  smoke 
issuing  from  the  massive  stone  chimney  told  of  prepara 
tions  for  good  cheer.  Most  of  the  chambers  were  dis 
mantled,  while  the  few  that  were  still  occupied  were 
meagrely  furnished.  In  the  kitchen,  where  many  a  noble 
sirloin  and  fatted  haunch  had  erstwhile  been  roasted,  little 
cooking  now  went  on.  The  house  looked  starved.  In  it 
dwelt  a  hard,  griping  usurer  and  miser. 

Old  Zachary  Trangmar  had  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived.  When  men  are  driven 
to  extremity,  money  must  be  had  at  any  rate  of  usance,  or 
at  any  sacrifice,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  of  most 
of  the  adherents  of  the  royal  cause  had  been  the  old 
usurer's  gain.  A  loan  under  such  circumstances  had 
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put  him  in  possession  of  Mock-Beggar  Hall — heretofore 
known  as  the  Priory  House.  He  had  sold  its  handsome 
furniture  and  fine  pictures,  and  meant  to  sell  the  house 
itself,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so 
should  offer.  Meantime,  he  occupied  it  himself.  Old 
Zachary's  establishment  consisted  of  three  persons  only, 
an  aged  domestic  and  his  wife,  who  having  lived  with  him 
for  many  years,  were  accustomed  to  his  thrifty  and  penu 
rious  habits,  and  a  stout  porter,  Skrow  Antram  by  name, 
whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  as  a  protection 
against  robbers. 

Colonel  Maunsel  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mock-Beggar 
Hall,  and  presently  afterwards  a  little  grated  wicket  was 
opened,  and  a  surly,  ill-favoured  countenance  appeared 
at  it.  After  scrutinizing  the  colonel  for  a  moment, 
Skrow  Antram,  for  it  was  he,  grunted  out  a  word  of 
recognition,  shut-to  the  wicket,  and  departed,  as  was 
evident  by  his  retreating  footsteps,  to  consult  his  master. 
Ere  long,  he  returned  and  unbarred  the  door.  Thus 
displayed  to  view,  Skrow  Antram  proved  to  be  a  power 
fully  built  man,  of  middle  age,  and  dark,  sinister  aspect, 
who,  it  would  seem  could  scarcely  have  been  hired  on  the 
strength  of  his  honest  looks.  He  wore  a  leathern  doublet 
with  pewter  buttons,  with  petticoat  breeches  of  green 
serge  tied  at  the  knee.  Making  a  clownish  obeisance  to 
the  colonel,  Skrow  forthwith  proceeded  to  usher  him  into 
his  master's  presence. 

Old  Zachary  Trangmar  occupied  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  looking  into  the  garden.  It  had  once  been  a  library, 
but  books  and  book-shelves  were  gone ;  and  the  sole  piece 
of  furniture  placed  against  the  bare  walls  was  a  large 
dingy  oak  press.  The  old  usurer  was  seated  at  a  table 
covered  with  deeds  and  papers.  "Within  reach  of  his 
hand  was  a  pair  of  small  scales,  nicely  adjusted  for  weigh- 
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ing  gold.  Further  on  lay  a  pile  of  account-books  -with 
sheepskin  backs.  Close  behind  the  money-lender,  on  the 
floor,  was  a  large  chest,  bound  with  iron  hoops. 

Though  between  seventy  and  eighty,  old  Zachary  was 
as  quick  of  intellect  as  ever,  and  keen  were  the  glances 
which  he  cast  from  beneath  his  grey  overhanging  eye 
brows  at  the  colonel,  on  the  entrance  of  the  latter.  Old 
Zachary  wore  a  black  velvet  doublet,  much  frayed,  and 
over  it  a  loose  murrey-coloured  robe,  which,  like  the 
doublet,  had  seen  better  days.  A  black  silk  skull-cap 
protected  his  bald  head.  His  shrunk  shanks  were  en 
cased  in  nether-hose  of  lambswool,  and  his  feet  thrust 
into  a  pair  of  pantoufles.  His  features  were  sharp  and 
pinched,  his  frame  excessively  thin,  and  his  skin  as  yellow 
as  the  parchment  of  deeds  lying  beside  him. 

Silently  saluting  his  visitor,  old  Zachary  motioned  him 
to  a  seat.  Colonel  Maunsel  bowed  gravely  and  somewhat 
haughtily,  and  took  the  chair,  but  uttered  not  a  word  till 
Skrow  Antram  had  retired. 

The  usurer  then  looked  at  him  with  a  shrewd  smile. 

"  The  old  business,  I  presume,  colonel  ?  More  money 
— ha !  Nothing  else  would  bring  you  to  Mock-Beggar 
Hall,  as  fools  call  my  dwelling.  You  couldn't  have  come 
at  a  worse  time.  All  going  out — not  a  doit  coming  in. 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  haven't  received  a  noble  for  this 
fortnight  past !" 

"  What  of  that  thou  avaricious  rascal  ?"  cried  the 
colonel.  "  Thy  strong-boxes  are  replete  with  rose-rials, 
broad  pieces,  and  angels.  I  know  it  well,  man — so  at 
tempt  not  to  plead  poverty  with  me." 

"  Heaven  forfend  that  I  should  plead  poverty !"  Zachary 
returned.  "  I  meant  not  that.  Money  enough  is  owing 
to  me  in  all  conscience ;  and  if  I  only  get  my  dues  I  shall 
account  myself  rich.  But  ready  money  is  what  I  lack. 
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You  are  mistaken  if  you  suppose  my  chests  are  full, 
colonel.  They  have  been  well-nigh  emptied  by  you  and 
your  brother  Cavaliers,  and  my  goodly  jacobuses  and 
caroluses,  my  rose-rials  and  spur-rials,  my  angels  and 
double  crowns,  have  been  turned  into  musty  parch 
ments." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  thee,  thou  insatiate  extor 
tioner.  Here  is  another  parchment  to  add  to  thy  stock." 

Whereupon,  the  colonel  took  the  deed  from  out  his 
doublet. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  the  old  usurer  exclaimed,  affect 
ing  to  groan,  though  his  eye  twinkled  with  covetous 
satisfaction.  "  Give  it  me,  and  let  me  look  at  it,"  he 
added,  clutching  at  the  deed  like  a  vulture.  "  I  see !  I 
see !  this  relates  to  your  farm  at  Piddinghoe,  which  brings 
you  in  a  hundred  nobles,  or  about  thirty-eight  pounds  a 
year  ?  What  sum  do  you  want,  colonel  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  pounds  to  pay  my  fine  to  the  state — I 
must  have  it  at  once,  thou  old  skinflint." 

"  You  are  very  peremptory,  colonel ;  but  suppose  I 
cannot  lend  it  you  ?" 

"Then  I  must  obtain  the  money  elsewhere,  or  the 
commissioners  must  seize  upon  the  farm  and  satisfy  them 
selves.  I  warrant  me  they  will  be  content." 

"  Nay,  that  were  a  pity,  indeed — and  rather  than  the 
unconscionable  rascals  should  get  it,  I  will  find  the  two 
hundred  pounds ;  even  though  I  should  inconvenience 
myself.  But  I  must  have  a  bond,  colonel." 

"  Agreed,"  the  old  Cavalier  rejoined.  "  I  know  thy 
mode  of  proceeding  too  well  to  dispute  that  point  with 
thee." 

"  And  the  rate  of  usance  as  before  ?"  Zachary  cried, 
quickly. 

"  The  rate  of   usance  as   before,  thirty  per  cent. — 
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agreed!"  the  colonel  rejoined,  with  a  sigh.  "'Tis  too 
much !  But  I  cannot  help  myself,  and  must  submit  to 
thy  extortion." 

"  Nay,  but  consider  the  risks  I  incur,  colonel,"  the 
old  usurer  rejoined — "  consider  the  disturbed  state  of 
affairs.  If  we  lived  under  a  stable  government — under 
a  Monarchy — it  might  be  different — but  under  a  Re 
public " 

"  Tut !  tut !  all  knaves  prosper  under  the  Eepublic — 
to  the  ruin  of  honest  men,"  the  old  Cavalier  rejoined. 

"  Ha!  ha  !"  you  will  ever  have  a  gibe  at  the  Round 
heads,  colonel.  And  I  marvel  not  at  it,  for  they  have 
used  you  and  your  party  scurvily.  My  own  sympathies," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  are  for  the  royal  cause — but 
I  dare  not  manifest  them.  'Twould  be  my  ruin." 

"  Miserable  hypocrite !"  exclaimed  the  colonel. 

"  You  disbelieve  me.  But  I  will  give  you  proof  of  my 
sincerity.  I  have  the  lives  of  many  a  Cavalier  of  conse 
quence  in  my  power — but  they  are  safe  with  me.  And 
so  is  their  royal  Master,  whose  present  retreat  I  could 
— if  I  chose — point  out." 

"  Mark  me,  Master  Trangmar,"  the  colonel  rejoined, 
sternly.  "  If  the  exalted  personage  to  whom  thou  hast 
just  alluded  should  be  betrayed  by  thy  instrumentality,  it 
shall  profit  thee  little.  Nothing  shall  save  thee  from  the 
sword  of  the  avenger." 

"  I  would  not  betray  him  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  the  old  usurer  hastily  rejoined.  "It 
was  to  prove  my  loyalty  that  I  unlocked  my  breast  to 
you,  knowing  you  might  be  safely  confided  in." 

"  Since  you  have  said  thus  much,  you  must  say  yet 
more,  and  inform  me  where  the  royal  fugitive  now  hides 
his  head." 
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"Not  so,  colonel,"  Zachary  rejoined,  "I  can  keep  a 
secret  as  well  as  yourself." 

"  As  you  please,  sir ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  put  my 
own  construction  on  your  silence.  Let  us  conclude  our 
business." 

"Readily,  colonel,"  the  usurer  returned. 

Upon  which  he  unlocked  the  chest  standing  near  him, 
and  taking  out  a  leather  bag,  placed  it  upon  the  table. 
Just  as  he  had  untied  this  bag,  and  was  pouring  forth  its 
glittering  contents,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  by 
Skrow  Antram,  who  entered,  followed  by  a  tall  man. 
Almost  involuntarily,  the  old  usurer  spread  his  skinny 
hands  over  the  heap  of  gold,  sharply  rebuking  Skrow  for 
coming  in  unsummoned,  and  glancing  suspiciously  at  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  The  latter,  though 
wearing  a  plain  riding-dress  of  the  precise  Puritan  cut, 
and  mud-bespattered  boots,  together  with  a  tall  steeple- 
crowned  hat  and  long  cloak  totally  destitute  of  velvet  and 
lace,  had  nevertheless  a  certain  air  of  distinction,  com 
bined  with  great  dignity  of  deportment,  and  might  be 
described  as  looking  like  a  Cavalier  in  the  guise  of  a 
Roundhead.  He  was  of  middle  age — perhaps  a  little 
past  it — but  appeared  full  of  vigour.  His  features  were 
handsome,  and  rather  haughty  in  expression ;  his  locks 
were  clipped  short,  in  puritanical  fashion. 

The  moment  Colonel  Maunsel  cast  eyes  upon  the 
stranger  he  knew  him  to  be  Lord  Wilrnot,  the  devoted 
attendant  of  the  fugitive  king ;  while  on  his  part  the 
nobleman,  recognising  a  friend,  signed  to  the  other  not 
to  betray  any  knowledge  of  him. 

"  How  dared  you  admit  this  gentleman,  Skrow  ?  Hath 
he  bribed  you  to  let  him  in,  eh  ?"  the  old  usurer  cried, 
with  so  angry  a  look  at  the  porter,  that  the  latter  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  "  "What  seek  you,  sir  ?"  Zachary  added 
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to  the  new  comer.  "  What  business  have  you  with 
me?" 

"Bead  that  letter  from  Colonel  George  Gunter,  of 
Bacfcon,  and  you  will  see,"  was  Lord  Wilmot's  reply. 
"He  has  urgent  and  immediate  need  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  has  despatched  me  for  it." 

"  Ton  have  come  on  a  fool's  errand,  sir,"  old  Zachary 
rejoined,  sharply.  "  Colonel  Gunter  has  had  more  money 
of  mine  than  I  shall  ever  see  back  again.  I  won't  lend 
him  another  noble." 

"  Bead  the  letter  before  you  give  an  answer,"  Lord 
Wilmot  cried,  authoritatively. 

"While  old  Zachary  glanced  over  the  missive,  signs  like 
those  of  freemasonry  passed  between  the  nobleman  and 
Colonel  Maunsel,  from  which  the  latter  understood  for 
what  purpose  the  money  was  wanted.  In  another  mo 
ment  the  old  usurer  threw  down  the  letter. 

"I  won't  lend  the  money,"  he  cried,  in  an  inflexible 
tone.  "  You  may  go  back  to  Colonel  Gunter  and  tell 
him  so." 

"  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  he  promises  to  pay  thee 
back  double  the  amount  in  two  months  ?"  Lord  Wilmot 
exclaimed.  "  Is  not  that  enough,  thou  old  extortioner  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  he  offers  me  no  security.  He  can  offer  none ; 
since  I  hold  the  title-deeds  of  his  whole  estate  in  yonder 
press." 

"But  I  must  have  the  money,  I  tell  thee.  Much 
depends  upon  it,"  Lord  Wilmot  exclaimed. 

"  If  the  kingdom  depended  upon  it,  you  should  not  have 
it  from  me — without  security,"  the  old  usurer  rejoined. 

"  I  will  be  thy  security,  Master  Trangraar,"  Colonel 
Maunsel  interposed.  "  This  gentleman,  I  am  well  as 
sured,  is  a  person  of  honour.  Give  him  the  two  hundred 
pounds  you  intended  for  me.  Add  other  three  hundred. 
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Thou  shalt  have  my  bond,  and  further  security  on  another 
farm  of  mine  at  Bevingdean." 

"  You  are  a  true  friend  to  the  good  cause,  sir,"  cried 
Lord  "Wilmot. 

"  Ah !  I  begin  to  see  what  it  all  means  now,"  the  old 
usurer  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  skinny  hands.  "  Well,  sir, 
whoever  you  may  be,  and  I  have  an  inkling  that  I  have 
seen  your  face  before,  you  shall  have  the  money.  Nay, 
I  will  go  further.  Colonel  Maunsel's  generosity  shall 
not  be  taxed  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  two  hundred 
pounds  which  he  requires  for  his  own  use.  He  shall  have 
that  amount,  without  reference  to  the  loan  to  your  master 
— I  crave  your  pardon — to  Colonel  Gunter."  As  he 
spoke,  he  again  unlocked  the  coffer,  and  took  out  five 
bags.  "  Each  of  these  bags,"  he  continued,  "  contains  a 
hundred  pounds  in  gold.  Can  you  carry  them  ?" 

"  I  will  make  shift  to  do  so,"  Lord  Wilmot  rejoined, 
bestowing  them  hastily  about  his  person.  "  My  friend  is 
much  beholden  to  you,  Master  Trangmar.  Colonel 
Maunsel,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  to  the  old  Cavalier, 
"  you  have  rendered  his  majesty  a  signal  service,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  in  his  name." 

"  Enough,  my  lord,"  the  other  replied.  "  Farewell ! 
Heaven  speed  you !  " 

"  Soh !  there  is  a  visitor  who  has  cost  you  a  good  round 
sum,  colonel,"  Zachary  remarked,  drily,  as  Lord  Wilmot 
departed. 

"  The  visit  will  cost  me  nothing,"  the  other  returned, 
coldly.  "  The  money  will  be  certainly  repaid." 

"  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  the  usurer  said.  "  One  can 
be  certain  of  nothing  now-a-days.  However,  I  can  pretty 
well  tell  how  it  will  be  employed ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  may  lead  to  the  desired  result." 

"  I  heartily  hope  it  may — for  whatever  purpose  it  is 
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designed.  And  now  let  us  complete  our  transaction, 
Master  Trangmar.  I  am  somewhat  pressed  for  time." 

"  I  will  only  detain  you  while  I  draw  out  a  memoran 
dum  for  your  signature,  colonel.  My  scrivener,  Tliopas 
Tipnoke,  shall  wait  upon  you  at  Ovingdean  Grange  with 
the  bond — it  will  be  an  obligatio  simplex,  as  Tipnoke 
would  style  it — and  he  can  receive  from  you  the  title- 
deeds  of  your  farm  at  Bevingdean,  which  you  propose  to 
deposit  with  me.  That  is  understood,  and  agreed,  eh  ? 
Will  you  please  to  count  this  gold  " — thrusting  the  heap 
towards  him — "and  see  that  you  have  your  just  amount." 

A  few  more  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  the  transaction 
to  an  end.  Colonel  Maunsel  signed  the  document  pre 
pared  by  the  crafty  usurer,  who  was  as  great  an  adept  in 
such  matters  as  his  scrivener,  Tipnoke,  and  received,  in 
exchange,  the  two  hundred  golden  caroluses.  The  usurer 
attended  him  to  the  door,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
depart,  said  to  him,  "  Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  coun 
sel  before  you  go,  Colonel  Maunsel.  A  rigorous  search  is 
about  to  be  made  of  all  houses  in  this  part  of  the  county 
suspected  of  harbouring  fugitive  Eoyalists,  and  as  you  are 
accounted — be  not  offended,  I  pray  you — one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  malignants  hereabouts,  Ovingdean  Grange  hath 
the  foremost  place  on  the  list.  I  ask  you  not  whether 
you  have  any  one  hidden  within  your  house  ?  If  it  be 
so,  be  warned  by  what  I  tell  you,  and  if  you  value  your 
friend's  life  and  your  own  safety,  let  him  depart  without 
delay.  The  search  will  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Lord 
General's  own  troop  of  Ironsides,  Captain  Stelfax,  who 
hath  lately  come  to  Lewes — a  merciless  man,  with  the 
powers  of  a  provost-marshal — and  if  he  should  find  an 
unfortunate  Eoyalist,  he  would  think  no  more  of  shooting 
him  than  of  stringing  up  a  deserter.  Excuse  me,  colonel. 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you." 
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"  I  thank  you,  good  Master  Trangmar,"  the  old  Cava 
lier  replied,  striving  to  conceal  his  uneasiness.  I  will 
take  all  needful  precaution.  I  met  this  Captain  Stelfax 
on  my  way  hither,  and  he  threatened  me  with  a  domi 
ciliary  visit." 

"  A  pest  upon  him  !"  ejaculated  the  old  usurer.  "His 
visits  are  like  witches'  curses  —  they  kill.  Fare  you  well, 
colonel.  These  are  sad  times.  When  good  men  part, 
now-a-days,  they  know  not  how,  or  when,  they  may  meet 
again.  Heaven  grant  his  majesty  a  speedy  restoration  ! 
—  and  should  we  live  to  see  that  blessed  day,  you  will 
not  fail  to  tell  him,  I  trust,  who  lent  the  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Nor  to  mention  the  rate  of  interest  exacted  for  the 
loan,"  rejoined  the  colonel,  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 
"  Well,  so  thou  wilt  treat  any  pestilent  Puritan  in  the 
same  fashion,  I  care  not." 

"  Trust  me,  I  will  sweat  him  properly  if  I  get  such  an 
one  into  my  clutches,"  old  Zachary  replied,  with  a 
chuckle. 

Upon  this,  Colonel  Maunsel  quitted  Mock-Beggar 
Hall. 

On  returning  to  the  priory  ruins  he  found  Dulcia  and 
the  ostreger  where  he  had  left  them.  With  Saxby's  aid, 
he  got  once  more  into  the  saddle,  and  the  party  then 
started  for  Kingston,  whence  they  mounted  the  steep 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  little  village  is  nestled,  and 
so  shaped  their  course  across  the  downs  towards  Oung- 
dean  Grange. 

But  we  must  hie  thither  before  them, 


III. 


HOW  NINIAN  DELIVERED  HIS  MESSAGE. 

IF  Ninian  had  been  mounted  upon  a  swift  steed  he 
could  not  have  reached  the  Grange  more  quickly  than  he 
contrived  to  do  by  the  use  of  his  own  active  limbs. 

Not  deeming  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Captain 
Stelfax  and  his  troopers  had  made'  their  appearance,  for 
he  felt  certain  he  had  beaten  them,  the  young  falconer's 
first  business  on  entering  the  house  was  to  seek  out  John 
Habergeon.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  found  him  in  the 
buttery,  discussing  a  jug  of  ale  and  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  cheese — "bren  cheese,"  the  old  trooper  would  have 
termed  it  in  his  Sussex  vernacular — with  Giles  Moppetfc 
and  old  Martin  Geere,  and  instantly  delivered  the  colonel's 
message  to  him,  taking  care  to  add  that  the  leader  of  the 
Ironsides  entertained  the  belief  that  Captain  Clavering 
had  been  slain  at  Worcester. 

"  The  latter  part  of  thy  news  is  better  than  thy  first, 
lad,"  John  cried,  swallowing  down  a  huge  mouthful,  and 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Go  all  of  ye,  and  spread  the  in 
telligence  amongst  the  rest  of  the  servants.  Take  care 
they  are  all  of  one  story,  d'ye  mind  ?  They  will  be 
sharply  questioned  by  this  cursed  Eoundhead  officer — I 
know  him  well  by  report.  Keep  out  of  sight,  JS"inian, 
should  the  Ironsides  come  hither  before  the  colonel  re 
turns,  or  they  will  understand  that  thou  hast  been  sent 
on  to  give  the  alarm." 

John  then  hurried  up-stairs,  and  acquainting  Claver- 
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ing  with  the  message  which  had  just  been  brought  by 
Ninian,  told  him  he  must  take  instant  refuge  within  the 
hiding-place,  and  remain  there  till  the  danger  was  passed. 
Scared  by  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  apprehensive 
of  discovery,  Mr.  Beard  counselled  flight ;  but  John 
scouted  the  idea. 

"  "Where  is  the  captain  to  fly  to  ?"  the  old  trooper  cried. 
"  Were  he  to  venture  forth,  those  lynx-eyed  Ironsides 
would  be  likely  enough  to  capture  him,  and  then  that 
rascally  Micklegift  is  playing  the  spy  upon  all  our  move 
ments." 

"  Ay,  there  is  another  risk !  How  are  we  to  guard 
against  that  ?"  Clavering  exclaimed.  "You  say  Mickle 
gift  is  aware  of  my  return,  and  knows  I  am  concealed  in 
the  house.  Will  he  not  betray  me  to  Stelfax  ?  " 

"  No.  His  lips  are  sealed  till  to-morrow,"  the  old 
trooper  rejoined.  "  Ask  me  not  why  ?  I  had  rather  not 
explain." 

"  You  have  good  reason  for  what  you  assert,  no  doubt, 
John,"  Mr.  Beard  remarked;  "though  such  tender  con 
sideration  for  us  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  Mickle- 
gift's  character." 

"  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  character,  as  your 
reverence  would  admit,  if  you  knew  all,"  John  replied. 
"  But  the  Ironsides  may  be  upon  us  at  any  moment — 
don't  suppose  they  will  give  us  notice  of  their  approach. 
In  with  you,  captain,"  he  continued,  touching  the  secret 
spring  in  the  mantelpiece,  and  disclosing  the  entrance  to 
the  place  of  concealment.  "  You  have  all  you  require, 
and  are  provisioned  for  a  week.  Don't  be  disheartened, 
if  we  should  be  unable  to  communicate  with  you  for  some 
time :  and  let  no  summons — no  alarm — induce  you  to 
come  forth.  Mind  that." 

"  I  will  obey  your  directions  implicitly,  John,"  the 
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young  man  said.  "  Yet  my  mind  misgives  me,  and  I 
enter  this  retreat  with  reluctance." 

"  Have  a  good  heart,  sir,"  John  cried,  cheerily.  "  All 
.will  turn  out  well." 

"Heaven  grant  it!"  Mr.  Beard  ejaculated,  fervently. 
"  Place  yourself  under  the  care  of  Providence,  my  son  ; 
and  my  prayers  shall  also  be  oifered  for  your  safety." 

Upon  this,  Clavering  passed  through  the  aperture,  and 
the  next  moment  the  pillar  was  returned  to  its  place. 

It  was  time.  Scarcely  had  Clavering  made  good  his 
retreat,  when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard  outside 
the  house,  proclaiming  the  arrival  of  the  Ironsides. 


IV. 

RT  WHAT  MANNER  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  IRONSIDES  EMPLOYED  HIS 
TIME  AT  THE  GRANGE. 

AT  this  fearful  summons,  old  Martin  Greere,  Giles 
Moppett,  and  some  others  rushed  to  the  door,  and,  to 
their  great  dismay,  found  the  house  invested  by  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  who  having  ridden  through  the  gateway, 
were  now  drawn  up  before  the  porch. 

""What  ho,  fellow!"  cried  their  red-bearded  leader, 
addressing  Martin.  "  "We  are  come  to  pay  thy  master  a 
visit,  as  thou  seest." 

"  You  and  your  men  are  right  welcome,  worshipful 
captain,  and  my  master,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  greatly 
honoured,"  old  Martin  rejoined;  "  but  he  is  from  home 
at  the  moment,  hawking  on  the  downs." 

"  He  is  at  Lewes,  thou  shouldst  say,  for  I  left  him 
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riding  thither  scarce  an  hour  ago  with  the  Episcopalian 
divine's  comely  daughter,"  Stelfax  rejoined.  "  As  to 
welcome,  we  should  have  little  enough,  I  warrant  me, 
either  from  thee  or  from  thy  master,  if  we  could  not 
enforce  it.  But  my  men  are  hungry,  and  would  eat; 
thirsty,  and  would  drink " 

"  They  shall  have  the  best  the  house  affords,  worshipful 
captain,"  old  Martin  hastened  to  say. 

"  They  ever  do  have  of  the  best  when  they  pay  a  ma 
lignant  a  visit,"  rejoined  Stelfax,  laughing.  "  Your  sub 
stance  hath  been  delivered  into  our  hands,  and  wherefore 
should  we  hesitate  to  take  it.?  I  shall  tarry  here  until 
thy  master  returns,  for  I  have  to  interrogate  him." 

Giving  the  word  to  his  men  to  dismount, '  Stelfax  next 
directed  two  of  them  to  stand  at  the  door,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  go  forth.  Every  other  outlet  from  the  house  was 
to  be  similarly  watched :  the  guard  to  be  relieved  every 
half-hour,  so  that  no  man  might  be  deprived  of  his  share 
of  the  creature-comforts  to  be  found  within.  Sergeant 
Delves  was  instructed  to  take  the  horses  to  the  stables, 
see  them  foddered,  and  then  rejoin  his  leader. 

All  these  orders  given,  Captain  Stelfax  sprang  from  his 
saddle,  and,  marching  into  the  entrance-hall,  made  the 
whole  place  resound  with  his  clattering  sword  and  heavy 
boots.  Old  Martin  Geere  and  the  others  kept  .at  a  re 
spectful  distance,  anxiously  watching  him. 

On  reaching  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  formidable 
leader  stood  still,  as  if  uncertain  in  which  direction  he 
should  first  bend  his  steps. 

"  Will  it  please  you  to  enter  the  banqueting-room,  or 
the  library,  worshipful  captain  ?"  Martin  Geere  inquired. 

"I  shall  enter  every  room  in  the  house  in  turn,"  Stel 
fax  rejoined ;  "  but  I  care  not  if  I  begin  with  the  ban? 
queting-room." 
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"  A  small  collation  shall  be  served  there  in  a  moment, 
captain,"  said  Giles  Moppett. 

"  Mayhap,  your  worship  may  like  a  cup  of  Bordeaux, 
or  of  G-ascoigne  wine?  "  insinuated  Elias  Crundy. 

"  Bring  a  flask  of  the  best  wine  thou  hast  in  thy  cellar, 
fellow,"  returned  Stelfax ;  "  and  broach  a  cask  of  thy 
stoutest  ale  for  my  men — unless  they  prefer  wine,  in 
which  case  thou  wilt  give  it  them." 

"  They  shall  have  whatsoever  they  ask  for,  of  that  your 
worship  may  rest  assured,"  Elias  said. 

"  Or  your  own  skins  will  suffer  for  it,  I  promise  thee," 
Stelfax  rejoined.  "  It  seems,  then,  that  you  have  not 
heard  that  the  rebellious  malignant,  your  young  master, 
was  slain  at  "Worcester  ?" 

"  Alack !  worshipful  captain,  we  have  heard  the  sad 
jtidings,"  answered  Martin  Geere,  in  a  doleful  tone :  "  but 
we  have  not  ventured  to  tell  the  colonel.  Poor  gentle- 
[man !  the  news  will  break  his  heart." 

"Tut!  thou  art  mistaken,"    Stelfax  cried.     "I  told 
im  of  the  occurrence  myself,  and  he  seemed  more  sur- 
irised  than  grieved.    But  who  brought  you  the  news  ?" 
"  An  old  trooper  of  King  Charles's  time,  John  Haber- 
;eon,  captain." 

"  "Where  is  the  knave  ?  Bring  him  before  me." 
So  saying,  he  marched  into  the  banquetiug-hall,  and 
ung  himself  into  the  arm-chair  usually  occupied  by  the 
:olonel.  In  hopes  of  mollifying  the  formidable  intruder, 
-iles  Moppett  and  Elias  Crundy  both  bestirred  them- 
slves,  and  speedily  set  wine  and  eatables  before  him. 
>ut  this  did  not  pacify  the  captain,  for  he  roared  out, 
Why  comes  not  the  rogue  Habergeon  to  me  ?  Must  I 
fetch  him  f" 

"  I  am  here,  captain,"  John  responded,  entering  the 
ianqueting-room.     "  "What  would  you  with  me  ?  " 
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Close  behind  the  old  trooper  came  Sergeant  Delves, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  stables.  Stelfax  looked 
sternly  at  John,  who  stood  bolt  upright  before  him,  never 
moving  a  muscle. 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  Common 
wealth,  fellow,"  observed  the  Roundhead  captain,  approv 
ingly — "  thou  hast  the  look  of  an  Ironside." 

"  I  am  sorry  to-  hear  it,"  John  replied.  "  Tour  honour 
might  not  deem  it  a  compliment  were  I  to  say  that  you 
are  too  well-looking  for  a  Puritan,  and  have  more  the  air 
of  a  roystering  Cavalier." 

"  Go  to,  knave,  and  liken  me  not  to  a  profane  follower 
of  Jehoram,"  cried  Stelfax,  not  altogether  displeased. 
"  Take  heed  that  thou  answerest  me  truthfully.  Thou 
art  newly  returned  from  that  battle-field  whereat  the 
Young  Man,  Charles  Stuart,  was  utterly  routed,  and 
where  our  great  general,  like  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah^ 
slew  many  thousands  of  men  of  valour  in  one  day  because 
they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  Didst 
thou  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  Ahaz  ?" 

"  I  followed  my  young  master " 

"  Who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rebellious  folly  with  his 
life — I  know  it.  But  I  demand  of  thee  if  thou  wert 
actually  engaged  in  the  strife  ?" 

"I  tried  to  rescue  my  young  master  when  he  was 
stricken  from  his  horse." 

"And  thy  efforts  were  futile.  He  was  justly  slain, 
forasmuch  as  he  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho, 
but  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  However,  I 
blame  not  thy  fidelity,  and  it  is  well  for  thee  that  we  take 
not  account  of  the  units  of  the  host,  but  only  of  the 
captains.  Thou  owest  thy  safety  to  thy  insignificance. 
But  if  thou  art  ever  again  caught  in  arms  against  the 
Commonwealth,  a  rope's-end  will  be  thy  quittance.  Had 
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thy  young  master  been  living,  I  might  have  spared  him 
the  ceremony  of  a  court-martial,  my  power  being  abso 
lute." 

"  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  is  out  of  your  honour's 
reach,"  returned  John. 

"  Therein  thou  sayest  truly,  fellow,"  Stelfax  rejoined, 
with  a  laugh.  "Well,  I  have  done  with  thee  for  the 
nonce.  I  will  question  thee  further  when  the  profane 
malignant,  thy  old  master,  returns  from  his  ride.  Mean 
time,  thou  art  a  prisoner." 

"A  prisoner!"  John  Habergeon  exclaimed. 

"Ay,  all  within  the  house  are  prisoners  during 
my  tarrying  here.  None  may  stir  forth  on  peril  of 
life." 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Beard  and  Increase  Micklegift 
entered  the  room.  Having  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
troopers  from  the  parsonage-house,  the  Independent 
minister  had  come  over  to  watch  their  proceedings.  John 
Habergeon  having  informed  the  Eoundhead  captain  who 
the  new-comers  were,  the  latter  prayed  them  to  be  seated, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  ejected  clergyman. 

"  Tour  daughter  is  a  comely  damsel,  Master  Beard," 
he  said — "a  very  comely  damsel.  I  met  her  a  short 
while  ago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  downs,  in  Colonel 
Maunsel's  company." 

"  She  went  out  to  ride  with  my  honoured  patron," 
Mr.  Beard  replied. 

"  You  have  been  told,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  death  of  your 
patron's  son — the  young  malignant,  Clavering  Maunsel  ?" 
pursued  Stelfax. 

"  I  have  been  told  of  it."  Mr.  Beard  replied,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  for  it  was  painful  for  him  to  equivocate 

""What  is  this  I  hear?"  Micklegift  exclaimed  in  sur 
prise. 
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"The  young  man  was  slain  at  "Worcester,"  Stelfax 
remarked,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"That  cannot  be !"  the  Independent  minister  cried. 

""Wherefore  can  it  not  be,  I  prithee?"  Stelfax  re 
torted.  "  I  say  unto  thee  again,  the  young  man  is  dead 
and  buried." 

"  Thou  thinkest  so  ?"  said  Micklegift. 

"  Nay,  I  am  certain  of  it,"  the  other  rejoined.  "  There 
is  small  chance  of  his  rendering  further  service  to  the 
Young  Man,  Charles  Stuart.  But  I  was  speaking  of 
your  daughter,  sir,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Beard.  "  She 
deserves  a  good  husband.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
giving  her  away  in  marriage  ?" 

"  I  have  not,"  the  clergyman  replied.  "  She  is  yet  of 
tender  age,  and  I  look  to  her  as  the  prop  of  my  declining 
years — should  I  be  spared." 

"But  you  know  not  what  may  befal  you,"  Stelfax 
rejoined.  "  A  wise  man  will  provide  against  the  evil  day." 

"Tour  counsel  is  good,  valiant  captain,"  Micklegift 
remarked.  "  And  Master  Beard  will  do  well  to  commit 
his  daughter  to  the  care  of  some  godly  and  discreet  man, 
who  will  be  a  safeguard  to  her." 

"  Like  thyself,"  John  Habergeon  muttered. 

"  Nay,  were  I  Master  Beard,"  cried  Stelfax,  "  I  would 
rather  give  her  to  some  man  with  a  strong  hand,  who 
having  carved  his  way  with  the  sword,  will  maintain  what 
he  hath  won  with  the  same  weapon." 

"What!  is  this  Roundhead  captain  too  a  suitor?" 
John  Habergeon  muttered.  "  "We  shall  have  the  pair  at 
daggers  drawn  ere  long." 

"  This  man  is  my  rival,"  Micklegift  mentally  ejaculated ; 
his  pale  features  flushing  angrily.  "  I  must  thwart  his 
designs." 
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"I  like  not  this  Independent  minister,"  Stelfax  mut 
tered  to  himself.  "  He  is  not  a  true  man.  I  must  keep 
an  eye  upon  him.  Well,  Master  Beard,"  he  added,  aloud, 
to  tbe  clergyman — "  are  you  disposed  to  follow  my  recom 
mendation,  and  bestow  fair  Mistress  Dulcia  upon  a  man 
of  might  and  valour  ?" 

"  Or  on  a  man  of  wisdom  and  godliness  ?"  Micklegift 
said. 

"  His  reverence  must  be  hard  put  to  it  to  answer 
them,"  John  muttered,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  shall  leave  the  choice  to  my  daughter,"  the  clergy 
man  replied,  gravely ;  "  and  until  she  consults  me  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  give  no  thought  to  it." 

A  seasonable  relief  was  unexpectedly  offered  to  Mr. 
Beard  at  this  juncture.  A  great  disturbance  was  heard 
in  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  two  troopers  en 
tered,  dragging  in  Ninian,  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
his  back  with  a  leathern  thong,  and  followed  by  Patty 
"Whinchat,  sobbing  loudly. 

"  How  now,  Besadaiah  Eavestaff,  and  thou,  Tola  Eell," 
Stelfax  cried,  addressing  the  troopers,  "  what  hath  this 
varlet  done,  that  ye  bring  him  thus  bounden  before 
me?" 

"  He  hath  assaulted  our  comrade,  Helpless  Henly,  and 
smitten  him  on  the  head  with  a  bill-staff,"  Besadaiah 
replied. 

"  Is  Helpless  Henly  much  hurt  ?"  Stelfax  demanded. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  avouch  that,"  Besadaiah  replied. 
"  Luckily,  he  hath  a  thick  skull.  But  the  blow  was  de 
livered  with  right  good  will,  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground." 

"  "What  caused  the  attack  ?"  sternly  demanded  Stelfax* 

"  I  was  the  unlucky  cause  of  it,  an  please  you,  wor- 
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shipful  captain,"  sobbed  Patty.  "  The  soldier  wanted  to 
kiss  me  whether  I  would  or  not ;  so  I  cried  out,  and 
Ninian  came  to  my  assistance — and — and — that  was  all  ?" 

"  No,  not  quite  all,  my  pretty  damsel,"  Stelfax  said. 
"  What  place  dost  thou  fill  in  the  establishment  ?  " 

"  That  of  handmaiden  to  Mistress  Dulcia,  an  please 
you,  worshipful  captain,"  Patty  rejoined. 

"  Mistress  Dulcia  is  well  served,  I  warrant  her,"  Stelfax 
remarked,  with  a  smile.  "  Take  the  varlet  forth,"  he 
added  to  the  troopers,  "  and  belabour  him  soundly  with 
your  scabbards  for  ten  minutes." 

"  Oh,  spare  him ! — spare  him ! "  Patty  implored,  throw 
ing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  captain. 

"  Get  up,  Patty,"  Ninian  cried,  "  and  don't  ask  pity  of 
him.  I  would  sooner  die  than  do  so." 

"  This  fellow  is  thy  sweetheart — as  the  phrase  goes 
with  you  profane  folk — is  he  not  ?"  cried  Stelfax. 

"  He  is,  an  please  you,  captain.  Spare  him !  spare  him ! 
I  am  in  fault,  not  he ! " 

"  Well,  thou  hast  won  him  grace,"  Stelfax  replied, 
chucking  her  under  the  chin.  "  I  marvel  not  that  Help 
less  Henly  was  tempted  by  those  cherry  lips.  Beshrew 
me,  but  thou  art  a  pretty  lass — almost  as  comely  as  thy 
mistress." 

"  That  is  ever  the  way  with  the  captain,"  grumbled 
Eavestaff.  "  Like  Samson  the  Nazarite,  the  son  of  Ma- 
noah,  any  wanton  Delilah  can  prevail  over  him.  Shall 
we  unloose  the  varlet's  bonds  ?" 

"Tea,  verily,"  Stelfax  replied.  "Yet  stay!"  he  con 
tinued,  looking  hard  at  Ninian.  "This  must  be  the 
knave  whom  I  encountered  with  the  malignant  colonel 
at  the  foot  of  Kingston  Hill.  There  must  have  been  a 
strong  motive  for  his  expeditious  return.  I  will  soon 
find  it  out,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Eender  an  ac- 
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count  of  thyself,  fellow.  Why  wert  thou  sent  on  by  thy 
master  ?" 

"  To  see  all  made  ready  for  you,  captain,"  Ninian  an 
swered,  promptly. 

"  I  have  no  douht  of  it,"  Sfcelfax  remarked,  drily. 
"  And  thou  hast  done  thy  best  to  carry  out  the  order. 
Wert  thou  to  get  thy  deserts,  thou  shouldst  have  double 
the  number  of  stripes  I  just  now  ordered  thee  ;  but  thou 
art  free.  Thou  owest  thy  liberation  to  this  pretty  damsel. 
Let  htm  not  out  of  your  sight,"  he  added  fco  the  troopers, 
as  they  undid  the  thong. 

"With  a  covert  glance  at  Ninian,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Eorget  not  what  I  have  just  done  for  you!"  Patty 
Whinchat  hastily  disappeared. 

Filling  a  large  silver  flagon,  holding  well-nigh  a  quart, 
with  Bordeaux,  Stelfax  emptied  it  without  drawing 
breath  ;  pronounced  the  wine  good ;  and  then,  getting 
up,  expressed  his  intention  of  forthwith  searching  the 
house.  He  ordered  John  Habergeon  and  Ninian  to 
attend  him,  but  made  no  objection  to  the  company  of 
Mr.  Beard  and  Micklegiffc,  who  proifered  to  go  with  him. 
Sergeant  Delves  and  the  two  troopers  brought  up  the 
rear.  Old  Martin  G-eere  joined  the  party  in  the  hall, 
and  on  seeing  him,  Stelfax  cried  out, 

"  Go  fetch  thy  keys  quickly,  thou  Pharaoh's  butler.  I 
will  have  every  room  and  every  closet — ay,  and  every 
secret  place — opened  unto  me." 

"  There  are  no  secret  places  that  I  wot  of,  worshipful 
captain,"  old  Martin  replied. 

"  Thou  liest !"  Stelfax  exclaimed,  fiercely ;  "  and  I  will 
make  thee  show  them  to  me,  o^  thou  shalt  have  the  thumb 
screw." 

While  old  Martin,  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation, 
hurried  off  to  obey  the  terrible  captain's  behest,  the 
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latter  inarched  into  the  library,  and  glanced  around  it, 
making  contemptuous  observations  on  many  of  the  ob 
jects  that  met  his  view.  He  had  just  finished  his  scrutiny 
when  Martin  came  back  with  a  large  bunch  of  keys. 

"  I  will  begin  with  the  ground  floor,"  Stelfax  said. 
"  Conduct  me  to  the  kitchen  and  cellars." 

The  old  serving-man  bowed  and  led  the  way  to  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  Stelfax  and  the  others  following 
him,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Beard  and  the  Inde 
pendent  minister,  who  stayed  in  the  entrance-hall.  As 
Stelfax  passed  the  buttery,  he  perceived  half  a  dozen 
troopers  seated  at  a  table,  with  well-laden  trenchers  and 
large  mugs  before  them.  Amongst  them  was  a  great 
brawny-looking  fellow  with  his  head  tied  up  with  a 
napkin,  through  which  the  blood  had  oozed.  This  was 
Helpless  Henly.  To  judge  from  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  Henly  was  clearing  his  trencher,  he  was  not 
much  worse  for  his  broken  pate.  On  seeing  Ninian,  the 
injured  Ironside  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  drawing  his  tuck 
from  his  scabbard,  would  have  spitted  him  as  completely 
as  the  jack  heron  had  recently  transfixed  the  poor  tar- 
taret  but  for  the  interference  of  his  captain,  who  or 
dered  the  fellow  to  sit  down  again — a  command  which 
he  obeyed  with  ill-concealed  discontent,  and  muttered 
threatenings  at  Ninian. 

The  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  kitchen,  where  other 
troopers  were  discovered,  smilarly  employed  to  those  in 
the  buttery.  A  brace  of  them,  having  satisfied  their 
appetites,  were  seated  near  the  fire,  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  watching  the  merry  movements  of  the  active  little 
turnspit  in  his  box.  Stelfax  tarried  no  longer  in  the 
kitchen  than  allowed  him  time  to  number  the  household, 
and  put  a  few  questions  to  them. 

Next  came  the  cellar.    A  short  flight  of  steps  con- 
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ducted  the  searchers  into  an  extensive  range  of  vaults 
with  strong  stone  walls  and  arches  calculated  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  structure.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  discovered  within  these  subterranean 
chambers  more  dangerous  than  certain  hogsheads  of  ale 
placed  within  the  arched  recesses.  Nor,  when  the  wine 
cellars  were  unlocked,  was  anything  to  be  discovered 
except  a  goodly  supply  of  long-necked,  cobwebbed  flasks 
quietly  reposing  in  their  bins.  These  bottles  offered  too 
strong  a  temptation  to  the  troopers  to  be  resisted.  Each 
of  them,  including  Sergeant  Delves,  took  toll  from  the 
bins,  carrying  off  a  plentiful  supply  for  themselves  and 
their  comrades.  No  notice  of  the  spoliation  was  taken 
by  their  leader. 

The  cellar  doors  being  locked,  the  searchers  returned 
to  the  buttery,  where  the  wine  was  put  aside  by  the 
purloiners  for  future  consumption ;  and  this  precaution 
taken,  the  Eoundhead  captain  intimated  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  upper  rooms.  Upon  which,  they  repaired  to 
the  entrance-hall,  where  they  found  Mr.  Beard  and 
Micklegiffc,  and  after  examining  several  other  apartments 
on  this  floor,  the  whole  party  went  up-stairs. 

Every  room  in  the  upper  story,  large  and  small — with 
one  exception — was  carefully  searched ;  every  closet  un 
locked  ;  every  place,  likely,  or  unlikely,  to  conceal  a 
fugitive,  inspected.  The  apartments  allotted  to  Mr. 
Beard  and  his  daughter  underwent  the  same  rigorous 
scrutiny;  even  Dulcia's  sleeping-chamber  was  not  re 
spected.  In  this  latter  apartment  Patty  "Whinchat  had 
sought  refuge,  hoping  to  escape  further  molestation,  and 
she  was  greatly  alarmed  when  Stelfax  and  the  Ironsides 
burst  upon  her  retreat.  The  Eoundhead  captain,  how 
ever,  sought  to  reassure  her,  and  thrusting  out  his  fol 
lowers,  claimed  a  kiss  as  the  reward  of  his  liberation  of 
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Ninian.  Of  course  Patty  could  not  refuse  the  request. 
Neither  did  she  exhibit  quite  so  much  disinclination  to 
the  red-bearded  captain's  salute,  as  she  appeared  to  have 
done  in  the  case  of  Helpless  Henly. 

Colonel  Maunsel's  chamber  was  reserved  to  the  last. 
Eefusal  to  admit  the  searchers  within  it  would  have  in 
stantly  awakened  suspicion,  so  old  Martin  had  no  alter 
native  but  to  open  it  for  them. 

On  entering  the  room,  Stelfax  uttered  an  exclamation 
which  filled  John  Habergeon  with  misgiving.  But  the 
trusty  old  fellow  took  heart  when  the  searchers  marched 
into  the  inner  room,  and  proceeded  to  its  careful  exami 
nation.  The  hangings  were  pulled  aside ;  the  old  oak 
armoire  was  opened ;  the  closets  peered  into — but  nothing 
was  found. 

John  began  to  hope  that  the  danger  was  over.  But  all 
his  fears  revived  when  Stelfax,  throwing  himself  into  the 
colonel's  elbow-chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  great 
mantelpiece,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  to  Sergeant 
Delves, 

"  Bring  hither  hammer,  hatchet,  lever,  chisel,  and 
augur.  I  hare  work  for  you  to  do." 
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V. 

SHOWING  HOW  INCREASE  MICKLKGIFT  DID  A  GOOD  TURN  TO 
CLAVERING, 

As  this  terrible  order  was  issued,  and  the  sergeant  and 
the  two  troopers  went  forth  to  execute  it,  anxious  looks 
were  furtively  exchanged  by  the  Eoyalists,  who  now 
gave  up  Clavering  for  lost.  These  glances  did  not  escape 
Stelfax,  though  he  feigned  not  to  perceive  them,  but 
smiled  to  himself.  For  one  moment  it  occurred  to  John 
Habergeon  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Eoundhead  cap 
tain,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  possibly  ensure 
Clavering's  escape.  But  he  was  deterred  by  Mr.  Beard, 
who,  reading  his  desperate  purpose  in  his  looks,  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  besought  him  in  a  low  tone  to 
forbear. 

Secretly  enjoying  the  consternation  he  had  occasioned, 
Stelfax  now  arose  from  the  chair,  and  marched  to  the 
window  as  if  to  look  out  at  the  garden,  but  really  to  in 
dulge  in  a  quiet  laugh. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  him  out  of  the  room  for  one 
minute,  before  the  others  return,  Captain  Clavering  might 
be  saved,"  John  Habergeon  whispered. 

"I  see  not  how  that  can  be  accomplished,"  groaned 
Mr.  Beard.  "  The  poor  young  man  is  lost.  What  will 
his  unhappy  father  say  when  he  returns  ?" 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,"  John  returned,  with  a 
look  of  anguish.  "  Cost  what  it  may,  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  save  him." 
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"  I  may  help  you  in  tins  extremity,"  said  Micklegift,  in 
a  low  tone  to  John.  "  Tou  will  not  forget  tlie  service  ?" 

"  Never,"  John  returned,  emphatically — "  never !  But 
what  you  do  must  be  done  quickly." 

"  Not  a  moment  shall  be  lost  on  my  part,"  Micklegift 
rejoined.  And  he  moved  towards  the  Eoundhead  leader. 

"  Methinks  you  did  not  sufficiently  examine  yon  further 
closet,  captain,"  Micklegift  observed.  "In  my  opinion  it 
hath  a  false  back." 

"  You  must  have  quicker  eyes  than  I  have,  to  have 
made  that  discovery,  Master  Preacher,"  Stelfax  cried, 
falling  at  once  into  the  snare.  "  However,  I  will  go 
see." 

"  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean,"  said  the  Independent 
divine,  preceding  him  to  the  closet. 

As  he  entered  the  recess  with  Stelfax,  the  Independent 
divine  cast  a  significant  look  at  John,  the  import  of  which 
the  latter  at  once  comprehended. 

"  Thou  art  lighter  of  foot  than  I,  Ninian,"  he  said  to 
the  young  falconer.  "  Ely  to  yon  closet ! — the  key  is 
luckily  in  the  door — lock  them  in ! — quick  !" 

Ninian  needed  no  second  bidding.  Stealing  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  to  the  closet  door,  he  clapped  it  to  sud 
denly,  and  locked  it,  almost  before  Captain  Stelfax,  who 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  deep  recess,  could  turn 
round. 

Infuriated  at  the  successful  trick  played  upon  him,  the 
Eoundhead  leader  dashed  himself  with  all  his  force  against 
the  door ;  but  it  was  of  solid  oak,  and  resisted  his  efforts. 
He  then  roared  out  to  the  Eoyalists  to  set  him.  instantly 
free,  threatening  them  with  his  direst  vengeance  if  they 
refused  ;  but  so  far  from  attending  to  him,  Ninian  very 
coolly  took  the  key  out  of  the  lock,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 
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"  If  you  wait  till  I  let  you  loose,  captain,  you  will  wait 
long  enough." 

Meantime,  John  Habergeon  had  not  been  idle.  So 
soon  as  Stelfax  was  secured,  he  rushed  to  the  mantel 
piece,  touched  the  secret  spring,  and  putting  his  head 
into  the  aperture,  called  to  Clavering  to  come  forth  with 
out  an  instant's  delay. 

The  young  man  at  once  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
noise  made  by  the  searchers  had  reached  him  in  his  re 
treat,  and  guessing  the  cause,  he  prepared  to  stand  upon 
his  defence,  resolved  not  to  surrender  with  life.  Happily, 
his  resolution  was  not  put  to  the  test. 

In  a  few  words  John  Habergeon  explained  to  him  what 
had  occurred.  But  though  he  was  free,  escape  might  be 
rendered  impracticable  by  the  return  of  the  troopers. 
"What  was  to  be  done  next  ?  To  get  out  of  the  house 
seemed  almost  impossible.  Every  outlet,  as  John  knew, 
was  guarded.  Still,  something  must  be  done  —  and 
quickly.  IS"o  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  the  mad 
dened  Roundhead  leader,  who  was  hammering  and  hack 
ing  at  the  door  with  his  sword,  and  making  a  terrific  dis 
turbance. 

John's  brain  was  usually  fertile  in  expedients,  but  he 
was  at  his  wits'  end  now,  when  Ninian,  coming  up  to 
them,  recalled  his  energies. 

"  Wby  do  you  loiter  ?"  the  young  falconer  cried,  im 
patiently.  "  Those  cursed  troopers  will  be  back  in  a  mo 
ment,  and  Captain  Clavering  will  be  caught." 

"  But  all  the  doors  are  guarded !"  John  cried. 

"  Except  the  door  of  this  room,  and  that  will  serve  our 
turn,"  Mnian  answered,  with  a  laugh.  "  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  get  out  of  the  house,  in  spite 
of  them." 
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"  Have  with  you  then,"  cried  Clavering.  "  "Will  you 
not  come  with  us,  sir?"  he  added  to  Mr.  Beard. 

"No,  my  dear  son,"  the  clergyman  said.  "Do  you 
seek  safety  in  flight ;  I  will  abide  here." 

"  You  had  hetter  come,  reverend  sir,"  John  cried. 
"  Ton  savage  Eoundhead  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  -and 
will  show  little  consideration  for  your  holy  calling." 

"  I  will  withstand  his  malice,"  Mr.  Beard  answered, 
resignedly.  "  Do  not  concern  yourselves  about  me.  Gro  ! 
— and  Heaven  guard  you!" 

"  Quick !  quick !  or  you  will  be  too  late !"  cried  Ni- 
nian,  who  had  partly  opened  the  door.  "  Methinks  I  hear 
them  coming." 

"  Make  sure  that  we  may  venture  forth,"  cried  Cla 
vering. 

Ninian  stepped  out  into  the  gallery,  and  reported  that 
no  one  was  there,  but  that  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
troopers  in  the  hall  below.  On  this  assurance,  Clavering 
and  John  Habergeon  instantly  went  forth,  closing  Jhe 
door  after  them. 

Left  alone,  the  good  clergyman  sat  down,  and  strove  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  scene  which  he  expected  to  ensue. 
All  the  time,  Stelfax  continued  battering  at  the  closet 
door,  and  vociferating  loudly. 

Ere  long,  Sergeant  Delves  and  the  two  troopers  entered 
the  room,  bearing  the  implements  for  breaking  open  the 
mantelpiece.  They  were  surprised  on  seeing  only  Mr. 
Beard,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  leader's  disap 
pearance,  for  Stelfax  had  momentarily  ceased  his  clamour 
— probably  from  exhaustion.  However,  he  presently  re 
newed  it,  and  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  then  Ser 
geant  Delves,  beginning  to  comprehend  what  had  occurred, 
rushed  up  to  the  clergyman,  and,  seizing  his  shoulder, 
shook  him  violently,  exclaiming, 
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"  What !  thou  perfidious  and  dissembling  Episcopalian, 
hast  thou  entrapped  our  leader,  a  mighty  man  of  valour 
like  Amasiah,  the  captain  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  fastened 
him  within  yon  closet?  Give  me  the  key  thereof  in 
stantly,  or  I  will  smite  thee  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
even  as  the  false  priests  of  Baal  were  put  to  death  by  the 
soldiers  of  Jehu." 

"  To  do  me  injury  will  advance  thee  little,  friend,"  re 
plied  Mr.  Beard,  firmly.  "I  have  not  the  key.  Thou 
wert  better  liberate  thy  captain  thyself.  Thou  hast  the 
means  of  doing  so." 

Apparently,  the  sergeant  thought  the  advice  good,  for 
he  called  out  to  Captain  Stelfax  that  assistance  was  at 
hand,  which  had  the  effect  of  tranquillising  him.  Delves 
next  directed  his  men  to  burst  open  the  door — a  task 
which  they  easily  accomplished. 

Thus  liberated,  the  Roundhead  captain  strode  forth, 
sword  in  hand,  and  foaming  with  rage,  followed  by  Mickle- 
gift,  who  maintained  the  most  perfect  composure. 

"  'Tis  as  I  suspected  !"  Stelfax  cried,  looking  around, 
and  seeing  only  Mr.  Beard  ;  "  the  treacherous  rogues 
have  fled.  But  they  shall  not  escape  me.  They  cannot 
have  quitted  the  house." 

"  Impossible,  captain,"  Sergeant  Delves  rejoined. 
"  Every  issue  is  guarded." 

"  We  will  have  them,  alive  or  dead !"  cried  Stelfax. 
"Get  thee  down  stairs  quickly,  Delves,  and  give  the 
alarm  to  thy  comrades.  Bid  them  be  on  the  alert.  If 
any  one  attempts  to  escape,  let  him  be  shot  down.  Bring 
up  half  a  dozen  men  with  you.  We  will  search  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom  but  we  will  find  them.  Some  one 
must  have  been  concealed  within  this  chamber — perchance 
the  Young  Man,  Charles  Stuart,  himself." 

£ 
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"Ha!  say  you  so,  captain  ?"  Delves  exclaimed.  "That 
were  a  prize  indeed !" 

"  Nay,  'tis  mere  conjecture,"  Stelfax  rejoined,  some 
what  hastily.  "  Tet  'tis  certain  some  dne  has  been  hidden 
here.  Away  with  thee  down  stairs,  and  leave  me  to 
question  this  Episcopalian  preacher." 

And  as  Delves  departed,  the  Roundhead  captain 
marched  up  to  Mr.  Beard,  and  shaking  him  as  roughly  as 
the  sergeant  had  done,  fiercely  demanded  who  had  been 
concealed  in  the  room. 

"  I  will  answer  no  questions,"  Mr.  Beard  replied, 
meekly  but  firmly ;  "  so  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  of  interrogating  me." 

"  I  will  find  a  way  of  making  thee  speak>  thou  perverse 
and 'purblind  zealot,"  Stelfax  roared.  "Think  not  I  will 
show  thee  mercy  because  of  thy  comely  daughter.  Thou 
shalt  undergo  the  torture.  My  men  shall  put  jagged 
rings  upon  thy  thumbs  that  shall  pierce  deeply  into  the 
flesh.  Thy  legs  shall  be  thrust  into  an  iron  boot  that 
shall  crush  bone  and  marrow,  and  make  thee  lame  for 
life." 

"  All  this  you  may  do,  and  more,  aa  your  savage  nature 
may  suggest,"  the  clergyman  said,  firmly ;  "  yet  shall  you 
not  force  me  speak." 

"  We  shall  see  presently,"  Stelfax  cried.  "I  ask  thee 
again,  who  has  been  concealed  in  this  room  ? — the  Young 
Man,  Charles  Stuart,  eh  ?" 

Mr.  Beard  made  no  reply. 

"  Put  on  the  thumbscrew,  Tola,"  Stelfax  said.  "  I  will 
waste  no  more  time  with  him." 

"  Hold,  captain,"  Micklegift  interposed.  "  I  will  not 
permit  this  worthy  man  to  be  tortured." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  permit  it !  ho !  ho !"  Stelfax  exclaimed, 
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in  a  jeering  tone.  "  In  what  way  wilt  thou  prevent  it  ? 
"Withdraw,  if  thou  carest  not  to  see  my  order  executed." 

"  No,  I  will  not  withdraw.  I  protest  against  thy  cruel 
order,"  Micklegift  cried,  resolutely.  "  I  lift  up  my  voice 
against  it,  and  if  thou  harmest  this  good  man,  thou  and 
thy  men  will  repent  it." 

"  I  have  heard  enough,"  cried  Stelfax,  fiercely.  "  Thrust 
him  from  the  room,  and  obey  my  order." 

"  I  will  resist  them — yea,  I  will  resist  them  with  force," 
said  Micklegift. 

The  troopers  hesitated,  not  liking  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  Independent  minister. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Colonel  Maunsel 
and  Dulcia  entered  the  room.  The  old  Cavalier  looked 
pale  as  death,  and  greatly  agitated.  He  cast  an  anxious 
look  around,  as  if  apprehensive  that  his  son's  retreat  had 
been  discovered.  Dulcia  was  equally  alarmed. 

"  My  father !  my  father !"  she  shrieked,  flying  towards 
the  poor  clergyman. 
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BOOK  V. 

FOX    AND    WOLF. 
I. 

HOW  CLAVERING  CAME  DOWN  THE  CHIMNEY ;    AND  HOW  MICKLEGIFT 
LENT  HIM  AID  FOE  THE  SECOND  TIME. 

ILL  news  travels  quickly.  Colonel  Maunsel  was  warned 
of  the  danger  awaiting  him,  long  before  he  reached  the 
Grange.  Some  half-dozen  loyal  villagers  mounting  the 
down  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  stationed  themselves 
near  the  old  barrow,  and  as  soon  as  they  descried  the 
little  party  descending  the  gorse-coloured  slopes  of  the 
furthest  hill  on  the  north-west,  they  ran  to  meet  the 
colonel,  and  gave  him  the  alarming  intelligence  that  his 
habitation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ironsides,  every  door 
guarded,  and  no  one  allowed  to  come  forth.  The  faithful 
rustics,  of  course,  were  unable  to  state  what  had  taken 
place  inside  the  house,  or  what  discoveries  had  beep  made, 
but  enough  was  related  to  fill  the  colonel  with  the  deepest 
disquietude : — the  only  relief  to  his  anxiety  being  afforded 
by  the  certitude  which  he  likewise  derived  from  his  in 
formants  that  Ninian  had  reached  the  Grange  before  the 
enemy. 

On  approaching  Ovingdean,  the  loyal  rustics  took  leave 
of  the  old  Cavalier  and  Dulcia,  who  proceeded  to  the- 
mansion.  Dismounting  at  the  porch,  and  giving  their 
horses  to  Eustace  Saxby,  they  both  went  in,  no  hindrance 
being  offered  by  the  sentinels  posted  at  the  door. 
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Old  Martin  Greere  met  them  in  the  entrance-hall — his 
wobegone  looks  announcing  disaster.  The  old  serving- 
man,  we  may  remark,  dreading  lest  he  should  betray  him 
self  by  some  indiscreet  observation,  had  quitted  the  co 
lonel's  chamber  before  Stelfax  was  entrapped  by  the  agency 
of  Micklegift,  and  consequently  he  could  give  no  account 
of  that  occurrence,  or  what  had  followed  it ;  but  he  knew 
enough  to  heighten  his  master's  and  Dulcia's  alarm,  and 
fearing  the  worst — the  worst  with  them  being  the  disco 
very  of  Clavering's  hiding-place — they  hurried  up-stairs, 
entering  the  room,  as  previously  narrated,  at  the  moment 
when  Increase  Micklegift  interposed  to  prevent  Mr.  Beard 
from  undergoing  the  torture. 

Their  entrance  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  threatened 
violence.  At  the  sight  of  Dulcia,  Stelfax,  by  a  sudden 
effort,  constrained  his  wrath ;  while  the  two  troopers  in 
voluntarily  drew  back  as  the  shrieking  maiden  rushed  up 
to  Mr.  Beard,  and  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  What  would  these  barbarous  men  do  to  you,  my 
father  ?"  she  asked. 

"  They  would  torture  him,"  Micklegift  replied,  answer 
ing  for  Mr.  Beard,  whose  agitation  almost  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  utterance. 

"  Torture  an  unoffending  clergyman — an  old  man — 
impossible!"  cried  Dulcia,  in  an  agonised  voice.  "  Cruel 
as  they  are,  they  cannot  mean  it.  They  must  have  some 
respect  for  religion — some  reverence  for  grey  hairs." 

"  Alas  !  they  have  none,  my  child,"  Mr.  Beard  observed. 
"  Neither  my  age  nor  my  sacred  calling  would  have  pro 
tected  me  from  outrage,  but  for  this  good  man's  interpo 
sition."  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  a  grateful  look  at 
Micklegift. 

"  Is  this  so  ?"  cried  Dulcia  to  Stelfax.  "  Do  you  still 
hold  to  your  savage  purpose  ?" 
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"  Nay,  I  meant  but  to  work  upon  thy  father's  fears, 
damsel,  and  so  extort  a  confession  from  him,"  the  Iron 
side  captain  replied.  "  I  did  not  design  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  him." 

"  Heaven  alone  can  read  our  secret  thoughts,"  observed 
Micklegift,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity.  "  But  thy  part  was 
so  well  played,  that  at  least  it  imposed  upon  me." 

Sfcelfax  bent  his  brows,  but  took  no  other  notice  of  the 
observation. 

Colonel  Maunsel  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  but  had 
looked  on  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  being  ignorant,  of 
course,  of  his  son's  evasion.  He  now  addressed  himself 
to  Stelfax,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  information  from 
him. 

"  You  spoke  of  confession,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  Round- 
head  leader.  "  "What  hath  Mr.  Beard  to  reveal  ?" 

"  You  shall  learn  presently,  Colonel  Maunsel,"  the  other 
rejoined,  sternly. 

"  Nay,  he  shall  learn  at  once,"  Micklegift  interposed. 
"  The  valiant  captain  hath  been  locked  in  yonder  closet, 
and  waxing  wroth  at  his  confinement,  he  visited  his  anger  j 
on  Master  Beard's  head,  charging  the  unoffending  old] 
man  with  aiding  a  fugitive  to  escape." 

"  How  know'st  thou  Master  Beard  is  unoffending  ?"| 
Stelfax  cried.  "  Thou  wert  shut  up  with  me  in  the  closet, 
Bad  couldst  not  tell  what  took  place." 

"Ha!"  the  old  Cavalier  exclaimed,  a  sudden  light 
breaking  upon  him. 

"  The  valiant  captain  seems  to  suspect  that  a  proscribed 
malignant  hath  been  concealed  within  this  room,"  Mickle 
gift  continued,  with  a  significant  look  at  Colonel  Maunsel. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  the  Roundhead  leader  returned; 
"  and  I  begin  to  suspect  it  was  by  thy  instrumentality, 
master  preacher,  that  he  hath  escaped." 
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"  How  could  that  be,  seeing  I  was  with  thee  in  the 
closet?"  Micklegift  rejoined. 

"  It  might  easily  be — since  it  was  by  thy  device  that  I 
was  led  into  the  snare.  Bitterly  shalt  thou  rue  it,  if  I 
find  thee  leagued  with  the  Amalekites." 

"  Let  it  be  proven  that  I  am  leagued  with  them," 
Micklegift  rejoined,  "  and  I  will  abide  any  punishment 
thou  mayst  choose  to  inflict  upon  me." 

"  Proof  that  thou  art  in  concert  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  appear  hereafter,"  Stelfax  re 
torted.  "  Meantime,  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you, 
Colonel  Maunsel,  whereunto  I  demand  a  distinct  answer. 
Hath  Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  whose  provocations 
kindled  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  God  against  Judah — hath 
Amon,  I  say,  taken  refuge  in  thy  house  ?" 

"  I  will  not  feign  to  misunderstand  you,"  the  old  Cava 
lier  rejoined.  "  But  were  it  as  you  suspect,  think  you  I 
would  betray  him  ?" 

"  You  prevaricate,  and  convert  my  doubts  into  certain 
ties,"  cried  Stelfax.  "  The  Young  Man  hath  been  here — 
nay,  is  here  still — for  he  cannot  have  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  sentinels.  Are  you  aware,  Colonel  Maunsel,  that 
a  Proclamation  was  posted  this  morning  at  your  gate,  to 
the  effect  that  whosoever  shall  harbour  Charles  Stuart 
shall  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason  ?  Did  you  read  that 
Proclamation?" 

"  I  did,  and  would  have  trampled  it  beneath  my  feet." 

"  The  punishment  of  high  treason  is  death,  colonel — 
death  on  the  scaffold  !  Forget  not  that,"  Stelfax  said. 

"  I  shall  but  die  as  my  Master  died,  if  I  so  perish,"  the 
old  Cavalier  rejoined. 

Just  then,  Sergeant  Delves  entered  the  room,  and  the 
half-opened  door  afforded  a  glimpse  of  several  other 
troopers  standing  without  iu  tho  gallery. 
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"  The  men  await  your  orders,  captain,"  said  the  ser 
geant,  advancing  towards  his  leader. 

"  It  is  well,"  Stelfax  answered.  "  Before  I  proceed  to 
the  search,  Colonel  Maunsel,  it  is  right  you  should  know 
that  two  of  your  retainers,  John  Habergeon  and  Ninian 
Saxby  by  name,  have  aided  and  abetted  in  this  attempted 
escape  of  a  concealed  traitor  and  enemy  to  the  Common 
wealth.  If  they  fall  into  my  hands  I  shall  show  them 
little  grace." 

"  Heaven  grant  them  a  deliverance!"  murmured  the 
colonel. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Stelfax,  "  I  must  see  the  hiding- 
place  within  yon  chimney.  "Will  you  show  me  the  en 
trance  to  it  voluntarily,  or  must  my  men  break  down  the 
mantelpiece  ?  See  it  I  will." 

Colonel  Maunsel  hesitated,  uncertain  how  to  act. 

"  Advance,  men — to  your  task !"  Stelfax  said. 

"  Hold !"  the  colonel  exclaimed.  And  stepping  towards 
the  hearth,  he  touched  the  secret  spring,  and  the  pillar 
flew  back. 

"An  ingenious  contrivance,  truly,"  cried  Stelfax,  with 
a  laugh ;  "  but  you  must  have  a  better  device  than  this 
to  delude  me.  Give  me  thy  pistol,  sergeant,"  he  con 
tinued,  taking  the  weapon  from  Delves.  "  I  will  go  in 
myself.  Guard  thou  the  entrance.  I  will  not  be  en 
trapped  a  second  time."  So  saying,  he  stepped  into  the 
recess,  while  Delves  planted  himself  outside  it. 

Kothing  was  said  during  the  brief  absence  of  the  Iron 
side  leader.  Colonel  Maunsel,  though  almost  confident 
of  his  son's  escape,  was  not  wholly  free  from  uneasiness, 
while  Dulcia  glanced  anxiously  and  inquiringly  at  her 
father,  who  strove  to  reassure  her  with  his  looks. 

In  another  moment,  Stelfax  came  forth  again. 
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"  The  bird  has  flown,"  he  said,  "  but  the  nest  is  yet 
warm.  He  cannot  be  far  off." 

"  The  fugitives  cannot  have  left  the  house,  captain — 
that  I  am  certain,"  Delves  remarked.     "  No   one  has 
come  down  stairs." 

"  We  shall  discover  them,  I  doubt  not,"  Stelfax  re 
joined.  "  Visit  yon  inner  chamber  once  more,  and  then 
we  will  search  elsewhere." 

The  sergeant  did  as  directed,  and  made  a  rigorous  but 
unsuccessful  investigation  of  the  apartment. 

"  I  did  not  expect  any  one  would  be  found  there," 
Stelfax  said;  "but  nothing  must  be  neglected.  Tou, 
Colonel  Maunsel,  and  all  of  you,"  he  continued,  "  will 
remain  prisoners  for  the  present  within  this  chamber — 
with  the  exception  of  Master  Increase  Micklegift,  who  is 
at  liberty  to  depart." 

"Nay,  I  will  tarry  where  I  am,"  the  Independent 
minister  rejoined. 

For  a  moment,  Stelfax  seemed  disposed  to  insist  upon 
his  departure,  but,  changing  his  mind,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Tarry  here  if  thou  wilt.  Sentinels  will  be  placed  at  the 
door,  and  will  suffer  no  one  to  go  forth." 

Upon  this,  he  quitted  the  room  with  Delves,  and  the 
door  was  closed  upon  the  prisoners.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  Micklegift  approached  the  old  Cavalier,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Not  altogether  unjustly  did  yon  man  of  wrath  tax 
me  with  leaguing  with  your  party.  Your  son  owes  his 
safety  to  me.  But  for  my  timely  aid  he  would  be  now  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  you  are  aware  how  he  would 
have  been  dealt  with." 

"  It  is  quite  true,  worthy  sir,"  Mr.  Beard  subjoined. 
"  Good  Master  Micklegift  must  be  regarded  as  your  son's 
preserver,  as  he  has  since  been  my  defender  from  vio 
lence." 
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"I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  sir,"  the  colonel  said 
warmly.  "  I  have  been  much  mistaken  in  you." 

"  Thank  the  worthy  man,  my  child,"  Mr.  Beard  said  to 
Dulcia.  "  We  are  all  greatly  beholden  to  him." 

"  He  has  my  thanks,"  Dulcia  replied,  unable  to  over 
come  her  strong  aversion  to  Micklegifb ;  "  and  I  trust  he 
has  been  influenced  by  good  motives  in  what  he  has  done." 

"  "Why  should  you  mistrust  him,  my  child  ?"  her  father 
remarked,  somewhat  severely. 

"Ay,  wherefore  shouldst  thou  doubt  me,  maiden?" 
Micklegiffc  said,  in  a  half-reproachful  tone.  And  bending 
his  head  towards  her,  he  whispered,  "  This  have  I  done  for 
thy  sake — and  I  will  do  yet  more,  if  thou  dost  desire  it." 

Dulcia  made  no  reply,  but  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Take  comfort,  worthy  sir,  I  entreat  you,"  Mr.  Beard 
said,  noticing  that  the  colonel  seemed  still  a  prey  to  keen 
anxiety.  "  All  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Not  till  I  am  assured  of  my  son's  safety  shall  I  feel 
relief,"  the  old  Cavalier  rejoined.  "  Little  has  yet  been 
gained.  'Tis  a  mere  escape  from  one  room  to  another. 
Flight  from  the  house,  guarded  as  it  is,  is  next  to  impos 
sible,  and  I  know  not  where  concealment  can  be  found 
within  doors." 

"Concealment  will  not  be  attempted,  I  apprehend, 
sir,"  Mr.  Beard  remarked.  "IXluian  seemed  confident 
of  getting  out  of  the  house  secretly." 

"  Did  he  so  ?"  cried  the  colonel.  "  Then  I  have  better 
hopes.  Some  plan  may  have  occurred  to  him  which  does 
not  occur  to  me.  Hist ! — did  you  not  hear  a  noise  ?" 

"  Only  the  trampling  of  heavy  feet  as  the  Roundhead 
soldiers  move  from  chamber  to  chamber,"  Mr.  Beard  re 
plied.  "  Pray  Heaven  your  son  escape  them  !" 

"  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  shield  him  !"  Dulcia  cried. 
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"The  noise  grows  louder!"  exclaimed  the  colonel. 
"  A  struggle  seems  to  be  taking  place  overhead." 

Unable  to  repress  an  ejaculation  of  terror,  Dulcia  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  audibly. 

"  Methinks  the  sound  comes  from  the  chimney !" 
Micklegift  cried. 

"  Prom  the  chimney !"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  advanc 
ing  towards  the  fireplace,  followed  by  the  Independent 
minister.  "  You  are  right.  Some  one  is  coming  down," 
he  added,  stooping  to  look  up  the  chimney-funnel. 
"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  A  friend,"  replied  the  voice  of  Ninian.  "  Is  the 
coast  clear  ?  May  we  come  down  ?" 

"Powers  of  mercy!"  the  old  Cavalier  ejaculated. 
"  Can  it  be  ?  Is  my  son  there  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Colonel  who  speaks,"  Ninian  said,  evidently 
addressing  some  one  above  him.  "  Tes,  yes,  the  captain 
is  here.  Is  all  safe  below  ?" 

"  It  is — yet  stay !  those  ruthless  Ironsides  may  re 
turn!"  the  old  Cavalier  cried. 

But  before  the  latter  part  of  his  exclamation  could  be 
uttered,  JSTinian  dropped  lightly  on  the  hearth. 

A  glance  satisfied  the  young  falconer  that  all  was  se 
cure.  He  turned,  therefore,  and  calling  up  the  funnel, 
"  Tou  may  come  down,  captain,"  assisted  another  indi 
vidual  to  descend,  and  in  a  trice  Clavering  stood  before 
his  father. 

"My  son!  my  dear  son!"  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
transported  with  delight  at  beholding  him. 

Scarcely  had  Clavering  and  Niniau  quitted  the  hearth 
than  John  Habergeon  landed  in  safety,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  room. 

By  this  time  Clavering  and  Dulcia  were  together — the 
latter  weeping  with  delight  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
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"  The  enemy  are  searching  the  house  for  you,"  Dulcia 
cried.  "  How  did  you  manage  to  escape  them  ?" 

"  Hush  ! — not  so  loud,"  Micklegift  said,  stepping  softly 
towards  the  door ;  "  you  will  be  overheard  by  the  sen 
tinels." 

"  "We  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  Ninian," 
Clavering  said,  in  reply  to  Dulcia's  inquiry,  "  and  by  his 
aid  got  upon  the  roof,  and  so  reached  this  chimney,  which 
he  declared  had  holdings  withinside  for  the  feet  by  which 
we  could  descend.  It  turned  out  as  he  stated ;  but  the 
descent  would  have  been  impracticable  on  my  part,  help 
less  as  I  am,  but  for  John  Habergeon's  support.  We 
meant  to  lurk  within  the  chimney  till  the  search  should 
be  over,  when  Ninian  heard  my  father's  voice — and  so 
here  we  are." 

"But  here  you  must  not  remain,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  The  baffled  Ironsides  may  return  at  any  moment. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Can  we  not  conceal  ourselves  behind  the  hangings 
in  the  inner  room  ?"  cried  Clavering.  "  One  of  us  might 
take  refuge  in  the  armoire." 

"  No,  no !  that  would  be  too  dangerous !"  John  Ha 
bergeon  exclaimed.  "  Could  we  but  reach  the  garden ! 

That  window  is  a  good  height  from  the  ground  it  is 

true,  but  I  could  drop  from  it  and  break  no  bones — and 
so  could  Ninian — but  the  fall  wouldn't  suit  Captain 
Clavering's  injured  arm." 

"  Think  not  of  me,  John,"  the  young  Cavalier  cried, 
resolutely.  "  I  am  ready  to  make  the  attempt." 

"It  would  be  useless,"  Ninian  said,  cautiously  ap 
proaching  the  window  and  looking  forth ;  "  there  is  a  red 
coat,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  on  guard  below." 

"Pest  on  him!"  John  ejaculated.  "We  must  e'en 
climb  the  chimney  again." 

"  So  it  seems,"  cried  Clavering. 
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"  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  enter  the  hiding-place  in  which 
you  originally  took  refuge,"  said  Micklegift,  advancing 
towards  them.  "  The  captain  of  the  Ironsides  has  already 
searched  it,  and  will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  visit  it  again." 

"  The  worthy  man  speaks  the  truth!"  Colonel Maunsel 
exclaimed.  "  '  Tis  the  safest  place  to  be  found.  We  are 
beholden  to  you  for  the  suggestion,  good  Master  Mickle 
gift.  Enter  the  recess,  my  son." 

"  Do  not  go  there,"  Dulcia  cried,  detaining  Clavering. 
"  I  distrust  this  man.  He  will  betray  you." 

"  Since  you  doubt  me,  damsel,"  said  Micklegift,  "  let 
the  youth  stay  here,  and  be  the  consequences  on  your 
head.  He  will  not  have  to  tarry  long,  for  methinks  I  hear 
the  footsteps  of  his  foe  without." 

"  "Why  do  you  keep  him  back,  Dulcia  ?"  the  colonel 
cried,  impatiently.  "  Worthy  Master  Micklegift  is  per 
fectly  right,  and  I  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for 
twice  saving  my  son." 

"  Spare  your  thanks,  Colonel  Maunsel,  till  the  danger 
be  past,"  the  Independent  minister  rejoined.  "  Seek  the 
refuge  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  young  man — or  stay 
and  brave  your  fate.  But  hesitate  not.  In  another 
moment  you  will  have  no  choice  left." 

"  I  was  wrong ! — go  ! — go !"  cried  Dulcia  to  Clavering, 
who  still  looked  irresolute. 

At  her  entreaty  he  moved  towards  the  hiding-place,  the 
entrance  to  which  had  already  been  thrown  open  by 
Ninian,  who  had  gone  in.  John  Habergeon  stood  outside 
on  the  hearth. 

"  Come !  come !  captain,"  the  old  trooper  cried,  impa 
tiently.  "  One  would  think  you  were  desirous  of  being 
captured.  In  with  you !" 

Upon  this,  Clavering  entered  the  recess,  and  John 
quickly  following  him,  the  pillar  swung  back  to  its  cus 
tomary  position. 
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n. 

HOW  MICK.LEGIFT  WAS  IGXOMINIOUSLY  EXPELLED  FROM  THE  GBANGE. 

SCAECELY  had  all  been  made  secure,  when  the  chamber- 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  sentinel  entering,  cast  a  sharp 
inquisitive  look  around. 

"  Methought  I  heard  a  noise,"  he  observed. 

"  Thou  didst  hear  my  voice  in  exhortation,  friend," 
Micklegift  said.  "  Eemain  here,  and  I  will  hold  forth  to 
thee." 

"  Nay,  my  post  is  without,"  the  trooper  rejoined.  And 
thinking  all  was  right,  he  went  forth,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

For  some  time  no  other  interruption  occurred.  Mic 
klegift  became  somewhat  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
Dulcia,  and  she,  knowing  that  Clavering's  life  was  in  his 
hands,  did  not  venture  to  manifest  the  repugnance  she 
felt  towards  him.  Not  for  an  instant,  however,  did  she 
stir  from  her  father's  side.  Mr.  Beard  took  little  part  in 
the  conversation,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  noted  what  was 
said.  Colonel  Maunsel  withdrew  into  the  inner  room, 
and  sinking  into  a  chair,  gave  way  to  painful  reflection. 

Thus  more  than  an  hour  passed,  and  still  Stelfax  re 
turned  not.  Thrice  during  the  interval — long  it  seemed 
to  the  expectants — had  a  sentinel  entered  the  room. 
Although  the  imprisoned  Eoyalists  knew  that  the  search 
would  prove  ineffectual,  intense  anxiety  was  felt  by  them 
as  to  how  the  Koundhead  leader  would  bear  his  disap 
pointment.  In  his  anger  he  might  resort  to  measures  of 
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increased  severity.  The  savage  character  of  the  man 
warranted  such  a  conclusion. 

At  length,  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  were  heard 
within  the  gallery,  followed  by  the  grounding  of  arms, 
and  the  stern  voice  of  the  captain  of  the  Ironsides  could 
be  distinguished,  as  he  questioned  the  sentinels.  Pre 
sently  afterwards  he  entered  the  room.  Rage  and  disap 
pointment  were  written  in  his  features,  and  he  glanced 
fiercely  at  the  group  before  him. 

"  "Where  is  Colonel  Maunsel  ?"  he  demanded,  in  a 
harsh  voice. 

"  I  am  here,"  the  old  Cavalier  answered,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  advancing  towards  him. 

"  It  may  not,  perchance,  surprise  you,  Colonel  Maunsel, 
to  be  told  that  my  search  —  strict  though  it  has  been  — 
has  proved  fruitless,"  pursued  the  Ironside  captain  ;  "  but 
though  foiled  for  the  moment,  I  am  not  to  be  beaten,  as 
you  will  find  to  your  cost.  Three  persons  have  escaped 
me  —  two  of  your  own  retainers,  and  a  third  person, 
hidden  within  this  room,  whose  flight  has  been  traitor 
ously  abetted.  Now,  mark  me,  colonel.  I  know  you  to 
be  proud  and  stiff-necked,  like  all  your  rebellious  party  ; 
but  regard  for  self  may  sway  you.  The  three  persons  I 
have  alluded  to  are  still  in  your  house.  Produce  them, 
and  you  will  save  me  some  trouble  and  yourself  vexation. 
Eefuse,  and  I  shall  take  other  three  persons  in  their 
stead,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  authorities  may  see  fit. 
You  yourself,  colonel,  will  be  one  of  my  prisoners."  And 
he  slightly  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words  upon 
the  old  Cavalier. 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  the  other,  firmly. 

"  The  second  person  I  shall  take  will  be  Master  Beard," 
pursued  Stelfax,  speaking  with  great  deliberation.  "  The 
third  will  be  his  daughter." 
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"  His  daughter !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  starting.  "  You 
dare  not  do  it.  On  what  pretence  would  you  make  her  a 
prisoner  ?" 

"  I  render  an  account  of  my  actions  to  those  only  who 
have  the  right  to  question  me,,  colonel,"  rejoined  Stelfax, 
"  and  such  is  not  your  case.  It  will  be  painful  to  act  thus 
harshly,  I  admit ;  but  you  enforce  severity  upon  me.  De 
liver  up  the  three  men  to  me,  and  I  depart  at  once,  with 
out  offering  you  further  molestation." 

"  I  cannot  do  so,"  groaned  the  colonel — "  I  would  not, 
if  I  could." 

"  Ay,  there  the  truth  came  out,"  Stelfax  retorted,  with 
a  bitter  laugh.  "  That  you  can  produce  them  if  you  will, 
I  wot  full  well.  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  deal  harshly 
with  this  comely  and  delicate  damsel.  That  I  am  forced 
to  do  so  is  owing  to  perverseness  on  your  part — not  to 
want  of  humanity  on  mine." 

"Affect  not  to  feel  for  me,  I  pray  you,  sir,"  cried 
Dulcia.  "Tour  pity  is  unneeded  and  unsolicited.  If 
Colonel  Maunsel  and  my  father  are  made  prisoners,  I 
desire  to  go  with  them." 

"Make  yourself  easy,  my  child,"  Mr.  Beard  said. 
"  This  man  will  not  venture  to  stretch  his  authority  so 
far.  He  cannot  mean  to  do  as  he  avouches." 

"  Not  mean  it !"  Stelfax  echoed,  in  a  jeering  tone ; 
"  you  will  see  anon  whether  I  mean  what  I  say  or  not, 
Master  Beard." 

"  At  least  give  ear  unto  me,"  said  Micklegift,  advancing 
towards  him. 

"  Peace !  I  will  not  listen  to  thee,"  cried  Stelfax, 
roughly. 

"  Tet  have  I  something  to  say  unto  thee  to  which  thou 
wilt  willingly  attend,"  said  Micklegift,  in  no  wise  abashed 
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by  the  other's  rudeness.  "  It  is  not  meet  that  this  damsel 
should  be  made  thy  captive." 

"  Intercede  not  for  me,  I  entreat  you,  sir  ?"  cried 
Dulcia,  fearing1  that  he  meditated  treachery.  "  If  my 
life  is  to  be  sacrificed,  I  will  give  it  cheerfully." 

"  Nay,  your  life  is  not  endangered,  maiden,"  said  Stel 
fax  ;  "  merely  your  liberty — for  the  which,  I  repeat,  you 
have  to  thank  Colonel  Maunsel." 

"  I  say  unto  thee  again,  captain,  the  damsel's  liberty 
must  not,  and  shall  not  be  constrained,"  said  Micklegift. 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  I  say !  thou  froward  fellow,"  cried 
Stelfax.  "The  damsel  herself  desires  not  thy  media 
tion." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  implored  Dulcia.  "  Beseech  you, 
good  sir,  let  the  matter  be,"  she  added  to  Micklegift. 

"  Thou  hearest  what  she  says,"  cried  Stelfax.  "  Trouble 
me  no  further." 

"  I  will  not  let  the  matter  be,"  exclaimed  Micklegift. 
"  I  tell  thee,  for  the  third  time,  thou  shalt  not  take  the 
damsel.  Even  if  she  would  go  freely  with  thee,  she  shall 
not  do  it." 

"  This  passeth  all  endurance,"  roared  Stelfax,  stamping 
his  foot  with  rage.  "  What  ho !  guard !"  he  shouted. 
And  half  a  dozen  troopers  instantly  answering  the  sum 
mons,  he  continued, "  Seize  this  pestilent  fellow  who  hath 
dared  to  wag  his  evil  tongue  against  me,  and  disputeth 
my  authority.  Thrust  a  kerchief  into  his  mouth  to  stop 
his  mischievous  clamour.  Cast  him  from  the  house — and 
suffer  him  not,  on  any  pretence,  to  enter  it  again." 

The  Ironside  leader's  injunctions  were  instantly  obeyed. 
Micklegift's  arms  were  seized  and  pinioned  behind  his 
back,  while  a  cloth  thrust  into  his  mouth  prevented  his 
utterance.  In  this  guise,  and  exposed  to  further  ill-usage 
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as  lie  was  forced  out  of  the  room  and  hurried  down  stairs, 
he  was  kicked  out  of  the  house,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
troopers,  and  of  such  of  the  household  as  witnessed  his 
ignominious  expulsion. 


III. 

HOW  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  IRONSIDES  TOOK  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
COLONEL'S  CHAMBER. 

No  one  among  the  Royalists,  except  good  Mr.  Beard, 
regretted  the  summary  dismissal  of  the  Independent 
minister.  Dulcia,  indeed,  regarded  his  ejection  as  a  most 
fortunate  deliverance,  being  convinced  that  he  was  about 
to  betray  Clavering,  when  his  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  Roundhead  leader's  unwillingness  to  listen  to  him. 

Captain  Stelfax's  secret  object,  however,  was  to  get  rid 
of  one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  rival. 
Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  withdrew  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  where  he  held  a  long  consulta 
tion  with  Delves.  The  old  Cavalier,  who  watched  them 
narrowly,  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  from  the  captain's 
gestures  that  he  was  discussing  the  possibility  of  the 
fugitives  still  being  concealed  within  the  chamber  ;  and 
it  was  with  no  little  alarm  that  at  one  moment  he  per 
ceived  the  glances  of  both  the  Ironsides  directed  towards 
the  mantelpiece.  But  his  alarm  was  dispelled  as  quickly 
as  it  arose.  Stelfax  shook  his  head  as  if  to  intimate  that 
no  one  could  have  found  refuge  there. 

His  conference  ended,  the  captain  of  the  Ironsides 
marched  up  to  the  old  Cavalier,  and  said,  "I  have  re* 
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solved  upon  remaining  here  till  to-morrow,  Colonel 
Maunsel,  and  if  by  that  time  the  three  persons  I  have 
demanded  from  you  be  not  delivered  up  to  me,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  execute  my  threat  in  respect  to  yourself, 
Master  Beard,  and  his  daughter.  If  you  are  put  to  in 
convenience  in  finding  accommodation  and  provisions  for 
my  men,  you  must  not  blame  me." 

"  I  am  in  your  power,  sir,  and  must  perforce  submit," 
the  colonel  replied.  "  What  is  your  further  pleasure  ?" 

"  Humph !"  exclaimed  Stelfax.  "  I  have  no  particular 
•orders  to  give.  My  men  must  be  well  fed,  and  well 
lodged — but  they  will  see  to  those  matters  themselves — 
and  it  will  be  best  to  content  them.  As  to  myself,  I 
shall  merely  require  this  room  for  my  occupation." 

"  This  room !"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  visibly  embar 
rassed.  "  Will  none  other  serve  your  turn  ?  This  is  my 
own  sleeping- chamber." 

"  You  must  resign  it  to  me  for  to-night,  colonel," 
Stelfax  rejoined ;  noticing,  with  secret  satisfaction,  the 
other's  dismay.  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  ifc,  and  cannot 
study  your  convenience." 

"  So  it  seems,  sir,"  said  the  old  Cavalier,  feeling  that 
remonstrance  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  dangerous. 
"  You  will  not  object,  at  least,  to  my  making  some  little 
arrangements  within  the  chamber,  and  removing  a  few 
trifling  articles  before  you  take  possession  of  it." 

"  Assuredly  not,"  Stelfax  replied.  "Remove  what  you 
please,  coloneL  But  what  you  do  must  be  done  in  my 
presence,  or  in  the  presence  of  Bergeant  Delves." 

"  I  find  I  am  indeed  a  prisoner,"  sighed  the  colonel, 
"  since  my  every  movement  must  needs  be  watched." 

"  Recollect  that  you  yourself  render  this  rigour  neces 
sary,"  Stelfax  rejoined;  "and  thank  me  that  I  deal  not 
more  harshly  with  you.  For  you,  fair  damsel,"  he  added 
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to  Dulcia,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to  retire  to  your  own  apart 
ment,  if  you  are  so  minded.  But  forget  not  that  you  are 
a  prisoner  to  the  house ;  and  if  summoned  to  my  presence, 
fail  not  in  prompt  attendance.  Master  Beard,  you  can 
go  with  your  daughter — on  the  same  conditions." 

Not  venturing  to  remain  after  this  dismissal,  Dulcia 
and  her  father  reluctantly,  and  full  of  misgiving,  with- 1 
drew. 

Colonel  Maunsel  hoped  that  he  might  have  been  left 
alone  within  the  chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so 
snatch  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  those 
within  the  hiding-place ;  but  this  being  denied  him,  he 
would  fain  have  tarried  within  the  room.  But  here  again 
his  wishes  were  defeated,  for  Stelfax  soon  afterwards 
signified  to  him,  in  a  tone  that  left  no  alternative  but 
compliance,  that  he  might  retire.  .The  only  favour  he 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  send  Martin  Greere  for 
such  articles  as  he  might  require  for  the  night.  This 
accorded,  he  withdrew. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  trepidation  that  old 
Martin  executed  his  master's  orders ;  and,  on  returning 
to  the  library,  whither  the  colonel  had  repaired,  the  old 
serving-man  reported  that  Stelfax  had  caused  a  gre 
wood  fire  to  be  lighted,  before  which  he  was  comfortabl 
seated — a  piece  of  intelligence  which  did  not  tend 
mitigate  the  old  Cavalier's  anxiety,  since  it  decreased  tl 
chances  of  his  son's  escape. 

Deeply  did  Colonel  Maunsel  now  regret  that  he 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  John  Habergeon,  whc 
shrewdness  might  have  helped  him  at  this  fearful  emer 
gency.    But  John  was  a  prisoner  as  well  as  Claverii 
and  as  to  poor  old  Martin  Geere,  he  was  so  bewildered 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  lending  efficient  assistanc 
Resignation,  therefore,  was  all  that  was  left  to  the  old 
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Cavalier.  He  tried  to  calm  himself,  but  in  vain.  Sus 
pense  and  anxiety  quite  overmastered  Mm,  and  reduced 
him  at  last  to  a  state  of  almost  stupor. 

If  the  colonel  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  Dulcia  and  her  father  were  scarcely 
less  miserable.  In  vain  the  good  clergyman  sought  to 
console  his  daughter.  His  arguments  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
The  poor  damsel's  faculties  were  benumbed  by  terror, 
and  for  some  time  she  scarcely  gave  a  token  of  conscious 
ness — all  the  efforts  of  her  father  and  Patty  "Whinchat 
failing  to  rouse  her. 

And  now  to  glance  at  the  Ironsides.  As  may  be  sup 
posed,  the  troopers  were  by  no  means  displeased  with 
the  information  that  they  were  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Grange.  Like  true  soldiers,  they  knew  right  well  when 
they  were  in  good  quarters,  and  were  in  no  hurry  to  depart. 
The  supplies  of  the  larder  and  the  buttery,  notwithstand 
ing  the  large  demands  made  upon  them,  were  by  no 
means  exhausted ;  and  if  this  stock  of  provisions  should 
fail,  there  were  sides  of  bacon,  hams,  and  cheeses  in  re 
serve  within  the  store-room — while  poultry  and  pigeons 
in  any  quantity  could  be  had  from  the  farm-yard.  Ale 
and  wine  were  unstinted.  Tet  with  all  this  indulgence 
there  was  no  relaxation  of  discipline.  The  sentinels  were 
changed  every  hour,  and  constant  and  strict  watch  was 
kept  at  all  points  of  the  house. 

It  being  the  object  of  the  household  to  keep  their  un 
welcome  guests  in  good  humour,  everything  was  done  to 
promote  this  object.  Accordingly,  Griles  Moppett,  Elias 
Crundy,  with  the  cook  and  the  scullion-wenches,  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  please  the  red-coats,  whom 
Moppett  privately  declared  te  be  as  ravenous  as  wolves, 
and  as  thirsty  as  camels.  On  their  part,  the  Ironsides 
did  not  give  way  to  any  great  licence,  and  took  care  not 
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to  drink  to  excess,  but  they  smoked  incessantly,  and  made 
the  whole  house  reek  like  a  tavern  with  the  fumes  of 
tobacco.  They  went  about  where  they  listed,  without 
displaying  much  respect  for  the  persons  they  encoun 
tered.  Thus,  three  or  four  of  them,  smoking  of  course, 
entered  the  library  where  the  unhappy  colonel  was  seated, 
and,  regardless  of  his  looks  of  anger  and  disgust,  con 
tinued  to  puff  away  at  their  pipes  as  they  leisurely 
examined  the  portraits  on  the  walls,  or  other  objects  that 
attracted  their  attention,  passing  unseemly  comments 
upon  them.  One  of  them — it  was  Helpless  Henly — 
taking  up  the  "  Eikon  Bislike,"  tore  the  book  asunder  in 
a  rage,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  Besadaiah 
Eavestaff  and  Tola  Fell  intruded  themselves  in  the  same 
way  upon  Mr.  Beard,  and  one  of  them  being  a  Fifth  Mo 
narchy  Man,  and  the  other  a  Muggletonian,  they  sat 
down,  and  sought  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  him. 
Doubtless,  Dulcia,  who  withdrew  with  Patty,  on  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  two  troopers,  into  an  inner  apartment, 
would  have  been  subjected  to  like  annoyance,  but  that 
Captain  Stelfax  had  given  express  orders  that  her  privacy 
should  be  respected. 

As  to  the  Ironside  leader  himself,  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  hours  in  the  colonel's  chamber,  where,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  he  caused  a  wood  fire  to  be  lighted,  and 
where  subsequently  a  copious  repast  was  served  him.  of 
which  he  partook.  His  meal  ended,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  make  an  external  examination  of  the  house  ;  but.  on 
going  forth,  he  did  not  allow  the  room  to  remain  un- 
tenanted,  leaving  Sergeant  Delves  and  three  troopers 
within  it,  and  giving  them  strict  orders  on  no  account  to 
go  forth,  even  for  a  moment,  until  his  return. 
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IV. 

OF  THE  MESSAGE  SENT  BY  MICKLEGIFT  TO  STELFAX ;    AND  OF  THE  PI  AN 
FOE  ENSNARING  THE  FUGITIVES  DEVISED  BY  THE  LATTER. 

ALL  the  sentinels  were  at  their  posts  as  Stelfax  went 
his  rounds,  and  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  had  occurred. 
He  next  visited  the  stables,  and,  as  a  matter  of  precau 
tion,  directed  that  his  own  charger,  and  half  a  dozen 
troopers'  horses,  should  be  kept  saddled  and  bridled. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  the  garden,  in  order  to  study 
the  architecture  of  the  back  part  of  the  mansion.  The 
massive  chimney  in  which  the  lurking-hole  was  contrived 
stood  on  this  side  of  the  building,  and  projected  far  from 
the  waD,  rising  from  its  base  in  gradations  like  those  of 
a  buttress.  Stelfax  easily  made  out  the  position  of  the 
hiding-place,  but  could  detect  no  other  recess  of  the  kind. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  measuring  the  projection  of  the 
chimney,  when  Helpless  Henly  brought  word  that  two 
persons  were  at  the  outer  gate,  desiring  speech  with  him. 
On  inquiry,  these  individuals  proved  to  be  Neheiniah 
Lift-up-hand  and  Lawrence  Creek.  Stelfax  consenting 
to  see  them,  Henly  departed,  and  presently  returned  with 
the  two  men.  Very  grave  salutations  passed  between 
the  Ironside  leader  and  his  visitors. 

"We  have  come  to  thee,  valiant  captain,"  premised 
Nehemiah,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  "  on  behalf  of  the 
godly  Master  Increase  Micklegift,  to  remonstrate  with 
thee  on  thy  behaviour  towards  him,  and  to  see  if  thou 
wilt  make  him  some  amends  for  the  maltreatment  he  hath 
received." 
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"Ye  will  lose  your  labour,  good  sirs,"  Stelfax  rejoined, 
sternly.  "  I  will  make  Master  Increase  Micklegift  no 
amends.  I  have  driven  him  from  the  house,  and  forbid 
den  him  to  return  to  it." 

"  This  we  know,  captain,"  said  Nehemiah,  "  and  we 
grieve  that  thou  shouldst  have  so  far  stretched  thy 
authority  against  the  good  man.  He  meant  thee  well, 
and  in  his  humility  and  Christian  charity  is  willing  to 
overlook  the  dishonourable  treatment  he  hath  experienced, 
and  to  be  reconciled  unto  thee." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  Stelfax  rejoined.  "Is  this  the 
sum  of  his  message  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  captain,"  said  Nehemiah.  "  The  good  man 
wishes  to  be  allowed  to  confer  with  thee." 

"  A  mere  pretence  to  obtain  admission  to  the  house," 
thought  Stelfax.  "  He  desires  to  confer  with  me,  thou 
sayest  ?  "  he  added  aloud.  "  On  what  matter  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  in  his  confidence,  valiant  captain," 
Nehemiah  replied  ;  "  but  I  know  that  his  business  is  of 
moment." 

"  Ere  I  make  a  reply,  I  would  put  a  question  to  thee 
in  my  turn,  good  master  messenger.  Said  he  aught  to 
thee  concerning  the  daughter  of  the  Episcopalian  divine, 
Master  Beard  ?" 

"  Tea,  verily,  he  told  me  thou  hadst  threatened  to  take 
her  away  as  thy  captive,"  Nehemiah  answered.  "  But  he 
added,  that  he  felt  assured  thou  wouldst  not  carry  thy 
menace  into  effect,  inasmuch  as  he  could  show  thee  cogent 
reasons  against  it." 

"  And  what,  I  prithee,  were  those  weighty  reasons  of 
his,  good  master  messenger  ?  Did  he  mention  them  ?" 

"  He  hinted,  as  the  phrase  is,  that  he  had  an  offer  to 
make  to  thee,  provided  thou  wouldst  engage  to  leave  the 
damsel  unmolested." 
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"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Stelfax.  "Take  back  my 
answer,  good  master  messenger,  and  say  unto  Micklegiffc 
that  I  reject  his  proposal,  whatsoever  it  may  be.  I  will 
have  nought  to  do  with  him.  He  is  faithless  and  per 
verse,  and  in  league  with  the  Amalekites,  and  if  he  pre 
sents  himself  again  within  this  dwelling  while  I  am  here, 
I  will  cause  him  to  be  driven  forth  with  blows  and  fusti- 
gation.  Say  this  to  him,  without  circumlocution." 

"  Since  thou  thinkest  thus  unjustly  of  the  worthy  man, 
captain,  nothing  more  can  be  said,"  Nehemiah  rejoined. 
"  I  scarcely  like  to  add  what  he  desired  us  to  declare  unto 
thee  in  case  a  deaf  ear  should  be  turned  to  his  remon 
strances." 

"Forbear  not  out  of  consideration  to  me,  I  prithee, 
good  master  messenger,"  Stelfax  rejoined.  "  Speak  out, 
and  fear  not." 

"Thus,  then,  spake  he,  captain,"  Nehemiah  rejoined, 
boldly.  "  He  offers  you  friendship  and  aid  ;  but  if  you 
reject  them,  you  may  count  upon  his  enmity." 

"I  laugh  at  his  threats,  good  master  messenger,"  Stel 
fax  rejoined.  "  Gro  tell  him  so,  and  rid  me  of  your  pre 
sence." 

"We  grieve  that  our  mission  to  thee  has  failed,"  said 
Lawrence  Creek.  "Fear  not  our  troubling  thee  again, 
for  we  are  both  about  to  depart,  on  the  instant,  from  this 
village  of  Ovingdean.  Pare  thee  well,  captain.  Perad- 
venture,  thou  mayst  regret  thou  didst  not  listen  to  the 
peacemakers." 

Wi^h  this  the  two  men  departed ;  while  the  Ironside 
leader,  turning  impatiently  on  his  heel,  strode  off  in  a 
different  direction  across  the  grass-plot. 

"  A  pertinacious  and  malicious  knave  this  Micklegift !" 
ejaculated  Stelfax,  as  he  continued  angrily  to  pace  the 
sward,  "  and  doubtless  he  will  do  me  an  ill  turn  if  he  can ; 
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but  I  despise  Mm.  The  pitiful  varlet  hath  the  presump 
tion  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Dulcia  ;  but  even 
if  she  should  listen  to  his  suit  —  which  is  most  unlikely  — 
he  shall  never  have  her.  No  ;  she  shall  be  mine.  Of 
that  I  am  resolved.  ~No  damsel  hath  ever  pleased  me  so 
much.  She  seems  to  scorn  me,  but  I  will  find  means  to 
bend  her  stubborn  spirit.  Ah!  I  have  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
his  eye  kindling,  as  a  plan  suddenly  flashed  across  him. 
"  She  shall  help  me  to  discover  those  I  seek.  They  are 
in  that  room,  I  am  certain." 

No  sooner  was  the  plan  formed  than  it  was  acted  upon. 
He-entering  the  house,  he  went  up-stairs  to  the  old  Cava 
lier's  chamber,  and  ordered  Delves  to  summon  Colonel 
Maunsel,  with  Mr.  Beard  and  Dulcia,  to  his  presence. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  three  persons  thus  sent  for  made 
their  appearance,  preceded  by  the  sergeant,  and  guarded 
by  half  a  dozen  troopers  armed  with  carabines,  among 
whom  were  Besadaiah,  Tola,  and  Helpless  Henly.  The 
lynx-eyed  captain  of  the  Ironsides  watched  the  Royalists 
closely  on  their  entrance,  and  detected  certain  glances 
from  which  he  drew  tolerably  correct  inferences. 

"  I  shall  have  the  fugitives  now,"  he  thought. 

Clothing  his  countenance  with  its  most  awful  frowns, 
Stelfax  strode  up  to  the  little  group,  and  said  in  a  threat 
ening  voice,  "I  have  sent  for  you,  Colonel  Maunsel,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  business.  I  perceive  that  I  have  been 
trifled  with,  and  am  therefore  resolved  to  pursue  a  dif 
ferent  course.  I  ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  will  you 
deliver  up  these  fugitives  to  me  ?" 

"  I  have  but  one  answer  to  give  to  the  question,"  the 
old  Cavalier  said,  "  and  that  is  a  refusal." 

"  And  you  likewise  persist  in  refusing  to  disclose  their 
hiding-place,  eh,  Master  Beard  ?"  pursued  Stelfax. 

"  I  do,"  the  clergyman  answe»ed,  firmly 
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"My  final  appeal  must  be  made  to  you,  damsel,"  the 
Ironside  captain  went  on ;  "  and  I  would  fain  hope  that 
you  may  spare -me  from  a  painful  task  which  stern  duty 
imposes.  By  enabling  me  to  secure  these  fugitives — who 
can  be  nothing  to  you — nothing  in  comparison,  I  mean — 
you  will  save  Colonel  Maunsel  and  your  father  from  the 
torture." 

"  From  torture !"  ejaculated  Dulcia,  in  affright. 

"  Heed  not  what  this  crafty  and  cruel  man  says  to  you, 
Dulcia,"  cried  the  colonel,  "and  let  not  a  word  escape 
your  lips  that  may  imperil  those  whose  lives  hang  on  your 
firmness.  He  dares  not  put  his  threat  in  execution." 

"  Dares  not !"  exclaimed  Stelfax.  "  Look  you,  Colonel 
Maunsel,  I  have  already  been  told  in  this  very  room  that 
I  dare  not  execute  my  threats,  but  the  time  is  come  when 
you  will  find  out  your  error.  My  warrant  is  not  from 
the  Parliament,  or  even  from  the  Council,  but  from  the 
Lord  General  himself,  and  I  am  empowered  by  it  to  deal 
with  refractory  malignants  as  I  see  fit — as  I  see  fit, 
colonel — there  is  some  little  latitude  in  that  phrase,  me- 
thinks  !  If  I  think  fit  to  shoot  you  in  your  own  court 
yard,  or  to  hang  you  at  your  own  gate,  I  can  do  it,  and 
my  warrant  will  bear  me  out." 

"  I  doubt  not  that  the  murderer  of  his  most  sacred 
majesty  will  absolve  his  followers  from  any  crime,  how 
ever  foul,"  rejoined  the  colonel. 

"  That  taunt  may  cost  you  your  life,  sir,"  Stelfax  re 
joined.  "  But  it  is  to  you,  damsel,  and  not  to  this  impru 
dent  man,  that  I  address  myself,"  he  added  to  Dulcia. 
"  Must  I  send  forth  Colonel  Maunsel  and  your  father  to 
endure  the  torture  ?" 

"  Oh !  no — no — no !  I  implore  you  to  spare  them !" 
she  cried,  falling  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  I  must  shut  my  heart  to  your  entreaties,  damsel," 
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Stelfax  said.  "  Speak !  and  I  show  pity — not  other 
wise  !" 

"  Be  firm,  Dulcia,"  Colonel  Maunsel  exclaimed.  And 
a  like  injunction  was  laid  upon  her  by  her  father. 

"  You  cannot  have  the  heart  to  carry  out  your  threat  ?" 
Dulcia  said,  rising  to  her  feet. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  move  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  catching  her  arm.  "  Be  mine ! " 

"Tours!"  she  exclaimed,  regarding  him  with  mixed 
disgust  and  terror,  and  almost  doubting  whether  she  had 
heard  aright.  "Tours!  Never!" 

"  Reflect !"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  "  I  love  jou  to 
desperation.  Be  mine,  and  they  are  safe.  Nay,  I  will 
depart  without  further  search." 

"  Oh !  merciful  Heaven !  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  trial?"  Dulcia  ejaculated.  "Tempt  me  not,"  she 
added. 

"Say  the  word,  and  it  is  done,  according  to  my  pro 
mise!"  Stelfax  whispered,  thinking  he  had  prevailed. 

"  I  cannot  say  it,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 
"  Whatever  may  happen,  I  can  never  be  yours.  I  would 
die  a  hundred  deaths  first." 

"  Enough,  proud  damsel !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Tou  shall 
find  what  it  is  to  brave  my  displeasure.  Sergeant  Delves," 
he  continued,  in  an  inflexible  tone,  "take  these  two  ma- 
lignants  to  some  lower  chamber  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Let  both  undergo  the  torture  of  the  boot,  unless  the  first 
to  endure  the  pain  shall  reveal  where  the  fugitives  are 
hidden.  Begin  with  Colonel  Maunsel." 

"  Oh  !  no,  for  pity's  sake,  spare  them!"  cried  Dulcia, 
again  falling  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  Arise,  Dulcia,  I  command  you,"  Colonel  Maunsel 
cried.  "  Come,  sir,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Beard,  "  the  base 
rebels  and  regicides  shall  find  how  little  power  hath 
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torture  over  a  loyal  English  .gentleman,  ever  prepared  to 
die  for  his  king ;  and  upon  a  clergyman  of  England's  true 
Church,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  his  Maker's  service. 
They  shall  not  wring  a  groan  from  me." 

"  Nor  from  me,"  Mr.  Beard  said,  with  equal  firmness. 

"  Away  with  them,  and  put  their  boasted  resolution  to 
the  proof!"  cried  Stelfax,  forcibly  disengaging  himself 
from  Dulcia. 

Overcome  by  terror,  the  distracted  damsel  uttered  a 
scream  that  made  the  whole  chamber  ring  with  its 
piercing  sound.  Full  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  her 
father  and  Colonel  Maunsel,  who  were  moving  on  to 
wards  the  door  under  charge  of  Delves  and  the  troopers, 
turned  to  look  at  her  ;  but  their  attention  was  instantly 
diverted  to  another  object.  That  cry  of  agony  had  sum 
moned  other  actors  to  the  scene.  Scarcely  had  it  ceased, 
when  the  pillar  masking  the  secret  entrance  to  the  hiding- 
place  flew  back,  and  Clavering  Maunsel  stepped  forth. 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  John  Habergeon  and 
Ninian. 

"  Ho !  ho ! "  Stelfax  exclaimed,  with  an  exulting  laugh. 
"  Here  are  the  men  I  want." 

On  sight  of  Clavering,  Dulcia  started  to  her  feet,  and 
flew  towards  him,  while  he,  yielding  to  irrepressible  emo 
tion,  and  seemingly  insensible  to  the  peril  in  which  he 
stood,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

Meanwhile,  Stelfax  regarded  the  young  man  narrowly. 

"  This  is  not  Charles  Stuart!"  he  exclaimed.  "  Who 
artthou?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  have  no  longer  any  motive  for  concealment,"  the 
other  answered.  "  I  am  Clavering  Maunsel  ?" 

"  Clavering  Maunsel !"  echoed  the  Roundhead  leader, 
in  surprise.  "  Then  the  report  that  thou  wert  slain  at 
"Worcester  was  false  ?" 
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"  It  was  false,  since  you  behold  me  here,"  was  the  an 
swer. 

"  Imprudent  boy  !"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  in  accents 
of  mingled  grief  and  reproach.  "  Thou  hast  doomed  thy 
self  to  destruction." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  I  am  to  blame  !  "  Dulcia  exclaimed.  "  I 
have  been  the  means  of  betraying  him." 

"  Ay,  that  is  quite  certain,"  Stelfax  remarked,  with  a 
bitter  laugh. 

"  Not  so  !  not  so  !"  cried  Clavering  to  Dulcia.  "  From 
yon  hiding-place  I  overheard  what  was  passing  here; 
and  think  you  I  would  have  allowed  my  father  and  your 
father  to  undergo  the  torture  on  my  account  ?  I  only 
waited  till  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  that  this  das 
tardly  villain  would  not  execute  his  threat." 

"  Learn,  then,  that  my  order  would  not  have  been  exe 
cuted,"  Stelfax  replied,  with  a  derisive  laugh.  "  'Twas 
but  a  device  to  lure  thee  from  thy  secure  retreat,  and  it 
has  succeeded.  Ho  !  ho  !  " 

"Alas!  unhappy  boy,  why  did  you  come  forth?" 
groaned  the  old  Cavalier.  "  Tour  retreat,  you  see,  was 
not  suspected." 

"  No,  in  good  sooth  it  was  not,"  Stelfax  said.  "  Having 
myself  searched  the  burrow  and  found  it  empty,  I  did  not 
suppose  it  would  be  again  occupied  ;  nor  can  I  conceive 
how  the  young  man  and  his  companions  found  access  to 
it,  unless  they  came  down  the  chimney.  Ah,  I  have  hit 
upon  the  way  taken,  I  find!"  he  exclaimed,  perceiving  a 
smile  cross  Ninian's  countenance.  "  Possibly,  if  you  had 
remained  quiet,  you  might  have  got  off,"  he  added  to  Cla 
vering  ;  "  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  sell  our  lives  dearly,"  the  young 
Cavalier  cried,  brandishing  his  sword  with  the  only  arm 
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capable  of  wielding  the  weapon.  "  You,  John,  will  stand 
by  me — and  you  also,  Ninian?" 

"  To  the  last !"  they  both  responded. 

"Oh!  that  I  had  my  trusty  sword  in  my  grasp!" 
added  John  Habergeon.  "  I  would  quickly  cut  a  way 
through  them." 

"Give  fire  if  they  stir!"  Stelfax  shouted  to  the 
troopers. 

And  the  carabines  of  the  Ironsides  were  levelled  at  the 
young  Cavalier  and  his  companions. 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  destruction.  It  is  meet  I 
should  die  with  you,"  cried  Dulcia,  still  clinging  to  Cla- 
vering. 

"Hold!"  thundered  Stelfax  to  his  followers.  "  That 
damsel  must  not  be  injured.  Upon  them,  and  disarm 
the  young  man!" 

"  It  is  needless,"  cried  Clavering,  throwing  down  his 
sword.  "  I  yield  myself  a  prisoner." 

"'Sdeath!  captain,  wherefore  did  ye  yield?"  John 
Habergeon  grumbled.  "  Why  not  let  us  fight  it  out  ? 
We  can  but  die  once." 

"  And  never  better  than  now,"  added  Ninian. 

"It  is  useless  to  struggle  against  destiny,"  Clavering 
cried.  > 

"  Ay,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Providence — or,  as  you 
profanely  say,  Destiny — is  against  you  and  your  party," 
Stelfax:  observed.  "  The  Lord  has  declared  himself  on 
the  side  of  those  who  observe  his  commandments.  Re 
move  these  men  !"  he  added  to  Delves. 

At  the  word,  the  troopers  surrounded  the  prisoners, 
none  of  whom  offered  any  resistance,  though  both  John 
Habergeon  and  ]S"inian  eyed  their  captors  fiercely. 
Dulcia,  however,  still  clung  despairingly  to  Clavering, 
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while  Delves  sought,  though  with  much  forbearance,  to 
remove  her. 

"Farewell,  Dulcia!"  Clavering  cried,  straining  her  to 
his  heart.  "  This  is  my  last  embrace.  "We  shall  meet  no 
more  on  earth." 

"Must  we  part  thus!"  she  exclaimed,  distractedly. 
"  May  I  not  go  with  you?" 

"  Tour  presence  would  only  distract  his  thoughts  from 
preparation  for  the  death  he  will  speedily  have  to  en 
counter,  damsel,"  the  captain  of  the  Ironsides  remarked. 
"  His  life  is  justly  forfeited  for  treason  and  rebellion 
against  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  were  idle  to  hold  out 
any  hope  of  mercy.  Assuredly,  none  will  be  shown  him. 
Better  for  himself  he  had  died,  as  I  deemed  he  had,  at 
Worcester." 

"Better,  indeed!"  echoed  Clavering,  mournfully. 

"  There  must  be  an  end  of  this  leave-taking,  damsel," 
Stelfax  cried,  with  fierce  impatience.  "  Bid  him  farewell, 
and  for  ever !" 

Dulcia  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  the  words  expired 
upon  her  lips,  and  she  fell,  insensible,  into  Clavering's 
arms. 

"  Give  her  to  me,  and  move  on,"  cried  Stelfax,  advancing 
to  take  the  fainting  maiden  from  him. 

"  Off ! — touch  her  not !"  cried  Clavering.  "  Here,  sir, 
take  her,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Beard,  who  came  up  at  the 
moment. 

Sad  was  it  to  see  the  inanimate  girl  consigned  to  her 
father — sad  to  behold  Mr.  Beard's  agonised  countenance 
— sadder  yet  to  mark  Clavering's  look  of  utter  despair  as 
he  relinquished  her. 

Colonel  Maunsel  appeared  as  if  thunderstricken — 
almost  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 
He  had  sunk,  in  a  heavy,  despairing,  listless  state,  into  a 
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chair ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  prisoners  were  being  led 
forth  by  the  guard  that  he  roused  himself. 

"  Pare  well,  my  dear  father,"  said  Clavering,  pausing, 
and  regarding  him  piteously. 

"  "What  say'st  thou,  my  son  ?"  the  old  Cavalier  re 
joined,  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  clear  his  vision. 
"  Where  goest  thou  ?" 

"  To  my  last  fight,"  Clavering  replied,  "  where  I  trust 
I  shall  comport  myself  as  courageously  and  as  well  as  our 
martyred  king  did  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  What !  are  they  taking  thee  to  execution  ?"  cried 
his  father,  the  dreadful  truth  rushing  suddenly  upon  him. 

"  Not  to  present  execution,  as  I  judge,  sir,"  Clavering 
answered.  "  I  would  it  were  so,  for  I  am  a-wearied  of 
life.  But  you  know  what  mercy  is  to  be  expected  from 
these  regicides.  Give  me  your  blessing  ere  I  go  forth," 
he  added,  bending  the  knee  to  him. 

"  Tou  have  it,  my  son !"  exclaimed  the  old  Cavalier, 
extending  his  arms  over  his  head.  "  May  the  Father  of 
Heaven,  who  supported  our  blessed  king  in  his  last  hour, 
support  thee  in  thine  !" 

"  Delay  no  longer,  sergeant,"  cried  Stelfax,  wishful  to 
interrupt  the  scene.  "  Remove  the  prisoners,  and  wait 
my  further  orders  in  the  hall  of  entrance." 

Upon  this,  Clavering  arose,  and  tearing  himself  from 
his  father's  embrace,  moved  on. 

"  Farewell,  your  honour,"  said  John  Habergeon,  halt 
ing  a  moment  by  his  old  master.  "  Give  yourself  no  con 
cern  about  me.  I  shall  die  a  dog's  death  at  the  hands  of 
these  cursed  rebels — but  what  matters  it  ?  I  have  ever 
been  a  loyal  subject  to  my  king,  and  a  faithful  servant  to 
the  best  of  masters,  and  that  will  be  my  consolation  at 
my  last  hour.  May  I  take  your  hand  at  parting  P" 

"  Farewell,  my  faithful  servant,"  the  old  Cavalier  re- 
31 
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plied,  warmly  grasping  John's  rugged  hand ;  "  we  shall 
not  be  long  separated." 

"  It  were  but  mockery  to  wish  your  honour  long  con 
tinuance  in  a  world  like  this,  where  only  roguery  prospers 
— you  were  better  out  of  it,"  John  said.  "  So,  I  hope 
we  may  soon  meet  in  a  place  where  rebels  and  regicides 
will  never  enter." 

"Amen!"  the  colonel  responded;  "farewell,  John! 
And  farewell  to  thee,  too,  my  poor  fellow !"  he  added  to 
Ninian,  as  the  latter  came  up.  "  'Tis  a  pity  thou  shouldst 
be  cut  off  thus  early.  But  they  may  spare  thee  on  the 
score  of  thy  youth." 

"  I  will  not  ask  grace  at  their  hands  on  that  plea — or 
any  other,"  Ninian  replied,  resolutely.  "  Trust  me,  I 
will  not  discredit  your  honour's  house.  My  last  cry 
shall  be,  'Confusion  to  old  Noll,  and  long  life  and  a 
speedy  restoration  to  the  lawful  ruler  of  this  realm,  his 
most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second !'  " 

"  Gag  him,  if  he  dares  give  utterance  to  further  trea 
son,"  roared  Stelfax,  furiously.  "Away  with  them  at 
once,  sergeant !  "Wherefore  dost  thou  suffer  them  to 
abuse  my  patience  thus  ?" 

Upon  this,  Delves  put  the  men  in  motion,  and  con 
ducted  the  prisoners  down  the  principal  staircase  to  the 
entrance-hall,  where  Stelfax  soon  afterwards  joined  him. 
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V. 

HOW  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  IRONSIDES  INSPECTED  THE  VILLAGE 
CHURCH,  AND  MADE  ANOTHER  CAPTURE. 

GREAT  was  the  consternation  throughout  the  Grange 
when  it  became  known  that  Clavering  Maunsel  and  the 
two  others  were  captured.  All  the  serving-men  flocked 
towards  the  entrance-hall  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  the  sad  spectacle  they  there  be 
held  left  them  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  troopers,  carabines  in  hand, 
stood  the  three  prisoners ;  unbound,  but  deprived  of  all 
means  of  resistance.  Clavering  looked  much  depressed, 
but  the  other  two  cast  defiant  glances  at  the  guard. 

Near  approach  to  the  prisoners  being  interdicted,  the 
passage  leading  to  the  kitchen  and  buttery,  which  opened 
upon  the  entrance-hall,  was  thronged  with  anxious  spec- 
.tators.  Here  old  Martin  Geere,  Giles  Moppett,  Elias 
Crundy,  and  others,  were  stationed,  conferring  amongst 
themselves  in  whispers,  and  timorously  looking  on.  They 
had  been  told  by  Besadaiah  Eavestaff,  who  was  posted 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  passage,  that  the  prisoners  would 
be  taken  to  Lewes  and  lodged  within  the  castle,  but  this 
was  all  they  could  learu. 

The  information,  however,  was  not  strictly  correct.  The 
captain  of  the  Ironsides  had  no  intention  of  departing 
immediately,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  night 
at  the  Grange.  The  capture  of  the  fugitives  did  not  oc 
casion  any  change  in  his  plans.  A  brief  consultation  with 
Delves  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  prisoners 
V  9 
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until  the  morrow,  led  the  sergeant  to  suggest  the  village 
church  as  a  temporary  stronghold — churches  in  those 
days  being  not  unfrequently  used  for  such  purposes,  and 
even  as  stables.  Stelfax  thought  the  suggestion  good,  but 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  feasibility,  he  went  forth 
with  Delves  to  inspect  the  sacred  structure. 

The  little  church,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  Grange,  standing  on  the  slope  of 
the  opposite  down,  and  the  two  Ironsides  soon  reached  it. 
On  entering  the  porch,  the  door  proved  to  be  locked, 
whereupon  Stelfax  despatched  the  sergeant  to  the  adjoin 
ing  rectory  for  the  key.  While  Delves  departed  on  the 
errand,  his  leader  strolled  about  the  churchyard,  examining 
the  venerable  structure  from  different  points  of  view — 
not  with  any  feelings  of  reverence  for  its  sacred  character, 
or  admiration  of  its  architectural  beauty,  but  merely  with 
a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  a  temporary 
stronghold.  All  was  still  around.  The  evening  was  serene 
and  beautiful.  The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  western  hill ; 
and  the  low  square  tower  of  the  church  was  darkly  defined 
against  the  glowing  sky.  The  only  object  not  in  harmony 
with  the  peaceful  scene  was  the  formidable  figure  of  the 
Ironside  in  his  martial  accoutrements. 

Stelfax's  examination  of  the  sacred  fabric  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  him.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
structure  appeared  to  offer  all  he  could  desire  in  the  way 
of  security.  It  had  no  outlet  to  the  churchyard;  its 
windows  were  only  three  in  number,  placed  at  a  consi 
derable  height  from  the  ground,  acutely  pointed,  and  so 
narrow  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  escape  by  their  means. 
If  the  interior  of  the  tower  corresponded  with  its  outwari 
appearance,  it  would  suit  the  captain's  requirements  ad 
mirably. 
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Proceeding  to  the  parsonage-house,  Delves  opened  the 
door  without  troubling  himself  to  knock  at  it,  sought  out 
Micklegift,  and,  on  finding  him,  authoritatively  demanded 
the  key  of  the  church.  The  Independent  minister  ener 
getically  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  hastily  rising,  strove 
to  snatch  it  from,  a  nail  in  the  wall  against  which  it  hung. 
But  the  sergeant  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  possessing 
himself  of  the  prize,  departed  with  it. 

Delves  then  joined  his  leader,  while  Micklegift,  sorely 
annoyed  at  the  occurrence,  flew  to  his  garden,  which  was 
only  divided  from  the  churchyard  by  a  wall,  and  soon 
managed  to  obtain  a  position  whence,  without  betraying 
himself,  he  could  command  their  proceedings,  and 
overhear  their  discourse  —  so  long,  at  least,  as  they 
remained  outside  the  church.  Prom  the  few  words  which 
passed  between  them  previous  to  their  entering  the 
sacred  edifice,  he  ascertained  their  design,  and  resolved 
to  thwart  it. 

"  So,  this  irreverend  and  unscrupulous  soldier  of  the 
Republic,"  thus  ran  his  meditations,  "whose  doings  put 
to  shame  and  tarnish  the  actions  of  his  mighty  general, 
Cromwell — this  base  officer  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  the  young  fugitive  malignant  and  his  followers, 
purposes  to  bestow  his  prisoners  for  the  night  in  my 
church,  as  in  a  stronghold  or  place  of  duresse.  It  is 
well !  Not  Tor  any  love  that  I  bear  Clavering  Maunsel 
• — for,  regarding  him  as  a  rival,  I  cannot  but  hold  him  in 
aversion  ;  not  for  any  desire  I  have  to  serve  the  Eoyalist 
cause,  for  I  am  strongly  and  conscientiously  opposed  to 
it;  but  because  of  the  hatred  I  bear  to  this  detested 
Stelfax,  and  because  of  the  dishonourable  treatment  he 
hath  shown  me,  will  I  confound  his  devices,  and  deliver 
these  captives  from  his  hands.  Yea,  I  will  set  my  wits 
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to  work  to  accomplish  their  liberation,  and  I  doubt  not 
of  success." 

"While  the  Independent  minister  was  forming  this  vin 
dictive  resolve,  Stelfax  and  his  companion  had  gained  an 
entrance  to  the  church,  and  the  Eoundhead  leader  found, 
on  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  tower,  that  the  opinion 
he  had  formed  of  its  security  and  fitness  was  fully  justified. 
"  If  the  place  had  been  built  for  us,"  he  remarked  to 
Sergeant  Delves,  as  they  stepped  into  the  chamber,  "  it 
could  not  have  been  better  contrived." 

The  interior  of  the  church  tower  formed  a  small  square 
chamber,  very  lofty  in  proportion  to  its  height: — the 
room,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  being  used,  at  the 
present  day,  as  a  vestiary.  Above  was  a  little  belfry, 
which  could  only  be  entered  by  a  trap-door  in  the  ceil 
ing  ;  but,  as  a  tolerably  long  ladder  was  required  to  reach 
this  trap-door,  and  no  ladder  was  at  hand,  little  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  in  that  direction.  The  walls  were  of 
solid  masonry,  coated  with  plaster  and  whitewashed.  In 
ternally,  the  tower  was  some  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
outside  it,  so  that  the  windows  were  elevated  in  like  pro 
portion  from  the  floor,  and  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tallest 
man.  "We  have  already  shown  that  they  were  too  nar 
row  to  allow  even  a  slightly-built  person  to  pass  through 
them.  The  chamber  was  entirely  empty.  The  sole 
entrance  to  the  tower  was  from  the  body  of  the  church ; 
the  door  being  of  stout  oak,  studded  with  flat-headed 
nails,  and  fitted  into  a  pointed  arch. 

Having  completed  their  survey,  Stelfax  and  the  ser 
geant  quitted  the  sacred  fabric,  locking  the  door  as  they 
went  forth,  and  taking  the  key  with  them.  As  they 
passed  through  the  churchyard,  the  Ironside  leader  made 
some  observations  upon  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
tower,  and  its  suitableness  for  their  present  purpose, 
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wholly  unconscious  that  his  observations  reached  the 
ears  of  Micklegift. 

Issuing  from  the  little  gate  of  the  churchyard,  the  Iron 
sides  were  about  to  descend  the  green  slope  leading  to 
the  valley,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  perceived  a  couple 
of  horsemen  dash  suddenly  down  the  steepest  part  of  the 
escarpment  on  their  left — the  same  hill-side,  in  fact,  only 
at  a  more  abrupt  declivity,  on  which  the  church  itself  was 
built.  The  horsemen  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
off  on  first  coming  into  sight,  but  while  they  themselves 
were  fully  visible  to  the  Ironsides,  the  latter  were  screened 
from  view  by  an  intervening  hedge,  and  a  cluster  of  over 
hanging  trees.  Both  horsemen  were  remarkably  well 
mounted,  and  appeared  to  be  making  for  the  Grange. 
Stelfax  and  his  companion  stood  still  to  watch  their 
course.  Something  there  was  in  the  appearance  of  the 
horsemen  that  led  both  lookers-on  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  fugitive  Cavaliers ;  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
Ironsides  was  greatly  excited  to  learn  who  they  were,  and 
what  could  have  brought  them  to  the  Grange,  at  a  mo 
ment  of  such  peril  to  themselves.  Meanwhile,  the  sup 
posed  Eoyalists,  totally  unconscious  of  danger,  galloped 
on,  and  were  now  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  mansion. 

"  If  yon  madmen  be  malignants,  as  I  take  them  to  be," 
cried  Stelfax,  with  a  laugh,  "  they  will  fall  headlong  into 
the  lion's  den.  To  the  house,  sergeant,  and  let  us  assist 
in  their  capture !" 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  closely  attended  by 
Delves,  who  likewise  plucked  forth  his  blade,  he  ran  down 
the  slope,  and  made  for  the  house-gates  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

Another  instant  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  both 
Ironsides  had  entertained,  that  the  horsemen  were  Eoyal 
ists.  Scarcely  had  the  twain  entered  the  gates,  through 
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whicli  they  rode  with  insensate  haste  and  utter  reckless 
ness  of  consequences,  than  they  were  challenged  by  the 
sentinels  posted  within  the  court.  At  once  compre 
hending  the  peril  in  which,  their  inadvertence  had  placed 
them,  the  reckless  horsemen  endeavoured  to  back  out. 
Seeing  this,  one  of  the  troopers  rushed  towards  the  gates, 
in  order  to  close  them,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  while  the 
other,  presenting  his  carabine,  threatened  to  fire  if  they 
moved.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  Cavalier  against 
whom  the  musket  was  levelled,  and  who  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  sentinel,  having  managed  to  draw  his 
sword,  struck  the  weapon  from  the  man's  grasp.  The 
carabine  went  off  as  it  fell,  but  did  no  mischief. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  so  rapidly  had 
the  horseman  turned,  that  the  one  next  the  gates  passed 
through  them  before  the  trooper  could  swing  round  the 
heavy  iron  frames  to  prevent  his  exit ;  while  even  the 
hinder  Cavalier  would  have  made  good  his  retreat,  if  Stel- 
fax  and  the  sergeant  had  not  come  up  at  the  juncture. 
Springing  at  the  foremost  horseman,  Delves  made  an 
effort  to  arrest  him,  but  the  Cavalier,  plunging  spurs  into 
his  steed,  dashed  against  him  with  such  force  as  to  hurl 
him  to  the  ground ;  in  which  position  the  sergeant  dis 
charged  his  pistol  at  the  fugitive,  but  without  effect. 

Less  lucky  than  his  companion,  who  thus  got  off  un 
injured,  the  second  Cavalier  had  to  encounter  Stelfax, 
who  rushed  up  to  him  without  hesitation,  and,  seizing  his 
bridle,  bade  him  surrender.  The  Cavalier  replied  by  a 
desperate  cut  at  the  Ironside  leader's  head,  which  might 
have  cleared  the  way  for  him  if  it  had  taken  effect ;  but 
Stelfax  warded  off  the  blow,  and,  catching  hold  of  his 
antagonist,  dragged  him  by  sheer  force  of  arm  from  his 
horse.  The  contest,  though  taking  some  time  to  narrate, 
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had  been,  in  reality,  so  brief,  that  no  one  else  could  take 
part  in  it ;  though  several  troopers  rushed  towards  the 
scene  of  strife. 

The  luckless  Cavalier  who  had  thus  been  captured  by 
the  stalwart  Ironside  leader,  was  tall  and  well-propor 
tioned.  His  attire  was  sad-coloured,  and  of  Puritan  plain 
ness,  and  his  locks  cropped  close  to  his  head.  Neverthe 
less,  his  looks  and  deportment  did  not  agree  with  these 
symbols  of  Puritanism.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
but  of  undimiiiished  energies,  as  his  hardy  opponent  had 
discovered. 

While  holding  the  discomfited  Cavalier  in  his  iron 
grasp,  Stelfax  scanned  his  features  for  a  short  space  ;  and 
then  shouted  to  Delves,  who  by  this  time  had  regained 
his  legs,  demanding,  "  Tell  me — whom  dost  thou  hold  this 
malignant  to  be  ?" 

"  It  is  not  Charles  Stuart,"  the  sergeant  replied,  sur 
veying  the  captive. 

"  Charles  Stuart ! — tush  !  This  man  is  of  middle  age. 
Look  again,  and  carefully.  Hast  thou  beheld  that  face 
before  ?" 

"  Tea,  verily  have  I,  and  at  Worcester,"  the  sergeant 
answered.  "  It  is  the  face  of  one  who,  at  that  conflict, 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Abijam,  the  son 
of  Eehoboam.  It  is  the  Lord  Wilmot. 

"  Thou  art  right,"  Stelfax  exclaimed.  "  It  is  the  Lord 
Wilmot.  Of  a  truth,  this  is  an  important  capture — next 
to  that  of  the  Young  Man  himself,  the  most  important 
that  could  have  been  effected,  and  the  one  that  will  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Lord  General.  But 
though  we  have  taken  a  commander  of  a  division,  the 
leader  of  the  whole  army  may  have  escaped  us.  Perad- 
venture,  it  was  Abijam  himself  who  hath  just  fled.  Didst 
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thou  note  the  features  and  person  of  the  man  whom  thou 
didst  vainly  essay  to  capture  ?" 

"  I  looked  upon  him  as  he  charged  me,"  Delves  replied; 
"  and  methought  he  was  younger  and  more  active  than 
this  man,  and  of  a  swarthy  complexion " 

"  'Tis  he ! — 'tis  Charles  Stuart  in  person !  I  am  well 
assured  of  it,"  Stelfax  cried  out  in  great  excitement. 
"Sound  boot  and  saddle!  I  will  pursue  instantly.  I 
will  scour  the  country  round  but  I  will  have  him." 

"  You  are  deceived,  sir,"  said  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had 
not  hitherto  uttered  a  syllable.  "  It  is  not  the  king  who 
hath  just  ridden  off.  His  majesty  is  safe  across  the 
Channel." 

"  I  will  not  take  your  word  on  that  point,  my  lord," 
the  Ironside  leader  rejoined.  "What  ho  !"  he  vociferated 
at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice.  "  My  horse  without  a 
moment's  delay — 'tis  well  I  kept  him  ready  for  instant 
service — three  men  go  with  me.  The  rest  shall  remain 
here  to  guard  the  prisoners  till  my  return.  The  fugitive 
is  yet  in  sight ;  but  I  shall  lose  him  if  ye  delay — quick, 
knaves,  quick !  Ha !  he  has  gained  the  top  of  the  hill — 
he  disappears — he  will  escape  me  if  ye  loiter  !" 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  Lord  Wilmot  exclaimed,  with 
irrepressible  emotion. 

"  Give  praises  to  Heaven  if  I  fail  to  take  your  young 
monarch,  my  lord,  but  not  before.  Here  comes  my 
horse,"  cried  Stelfax,  vaulting  into  the  saddle.  "  Lead 
our  noble  captive  into  the  house,  sergeant.  Let  his  per 
son  be  searched  carefully,  and  then  put  him  with  the 
other  prisoners.  If  I  return  not  speedily,  remove  them 
all  to  the  church  tower,  and  keep  strict  watch  over  them. 
And  hark  ye,  sergeant,  if  rescue  be  attempted,  spare  not, 
but  smite." 
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"Fear  nothing,   captain,"   Delves   replied.     "I 
make  a  terrible  example  of  all  suck  as  oppose  our  au-^ 
thority." 

Three  mounted  troopers  having  by  this  time  joined 
their  leader,  the  little  party  struck  spurs  into  their  horses, 
and  galloped  along  the  valley,  and  then  up  the  steep 
escarpment  on  the  left,  pursuing  the  course  taken  by  the 
fugitive  ;  while  Lord  "Wilmot  was  led  into  the  house  by 
Delves  and  the  other-  Ironsides. 
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BOOK  VI. 

THE  DEVIL'S  DYKE. 
I. 

SHOWIXG   HOW    NINIAN    ESCAPED  ;    AND    HOW    THE    OTHEK    PRISONERS 
WERE  TAKEN  TO  THE  CHURCH  TOWER. 

A  CONFLICT,  such  as  we  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
between  Cavalier  and  Koundhead,  where  the  odds  were 
so  greatly  against  the  former,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
vividly  the  feelings  of  staunch  partisans  of  the  royal 
cause  like  Clavering  and  John  Habergeon.  But  the 
person  among  the  prisoners  who  profited  by  the  confusion 
incident  to  the  capture  of  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  flight  of 
his  companion  was  Ninian  Saxby.  "While  the  attention 
of  the  guard  was  attracted  to  what  was  going  on  outside, 
the  young  falconer  slipped  suddenly  between  two  of  the 
soldiers,  and,  almost  at  a  bound,  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  passage  leading  to  the  buttery. 

This  passage  was  thronged  with  various  members  of 
the  household,  and  amongst  them  was  Niniaii's  own 
father,  who  beheld  with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  daring 
attempt  of  his  son.  At  the  head  of  the  passage  Besa- 
daiah  Eavestaff  was  posted,  carabine  in  hand.  But  he 
failed  to  impede  the  young  falconer's  flight.  Before  he 
could  level  his  gun,  his  arms  were  seized  by  those  behind 
him,  and  Ninian  was  enabled  to  pass  by.  No  sooner  was 
he  gone  than  the  passage  was  blocked  up,  and  it  could 
not  be  cleared  till  pursuit  was  useless.  Fortunately  for 
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Ninian,  the  patrol  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion  bad  just 
been  removed,  so  there  was  no  further  hindrance  to  his 
retreat. 

On  being  informed  of  the  young  falconer's  escape, 
which  he  learnt  as  he  entered  the  hall  with  Lord  Wilmot 
and  the  guard,  Sergeant  Delves  was  greatly  enraged,  and 
sharply  reprimanding  the  troopers,  especially  Besadaiah 
Eavestaff,  for  neglect  of  duty,  threatened  to  make  a  severe 
example  of  such  of  the  household  as  had  aided  Ninian's 
flight.  The  principal  offender,  and  the  person  who  had 
seized  Besadaiah  from  behind,  turned  out,  upon  inquiry, 
to  be  the  fugitive's  own  father;  but  he,  too,  had  dis 
appeared.  Delves  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  him 
self  with  clearing  the  passage  from  all  intruders,  which 
he  did  in  a  very  summary  manner.  No  great  pains  were 
taken  to  recapture  Ninian.  Though  vexed  at  the  occur 
rence,  as  knowing  it  would  irritate  Stelfax  when  it  came 
to  his  knowledge,  the  sergeant  did  not  like  to  diminish 
the  guard  by  sending  men  to  scour  the  country  in  quest 
of  an  escaped  prisoner  of  little  consequence,  thereby  en 
dangering  the  security  of  his  more  important  captives, 
Lord  "Wilmot  and  Clavering  Maunsel. 

Stelfax's  orders  in  regard  to  Lord  "Wilmot  were  strictly 
obeyed.  The  Eoyalist  nobleman  was  searched ;  but  no 
letters  or  papers  referring  to  the  fugitive  monarch,  or 
calculated  to  give  the  slightest  clue  to  his  retreat,  were 
discovered.  Lord  Wilmot  smiled  contemptuously  as 
Delves  scrutinised  the  tablets  and  pocket-book  handed  to 
him  by  the  searchers.  The  memoranda  contained  in  these 
little  books  were  written  in  a  cypher  perfectly  unintel 
ligible  to  the  sergeant ;  but  though  he  could  make  no 
thing  of  the  mysterious  characters,  Delves  thought  his 
leader  might  be  able  to  unravel  them,  and  he  therefore 
xsut  the  books  carefully  into  his  pouch.  Only  a  few  pieces 
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of  gold  were  found  in  Lord  Wilmot's  purse ;  so  that  ho 
must  have  disposed  of  the  large  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  obtained  that  morning  from  Zachary  Trangmar.  But 
of  this  the  sergeant  knew  nothing,  and  consequently 
made  no  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

Just  as  the  search  was  completed,  Colonel  Maunsel 
was  seen  tottering  down  the  principal  staircase,  which 
communicated  with  the  entrance-hall.  He  was  supported 
by  old  Martin  G-eere,  and  appeared  greatly  debilitated. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  descend  to  the  hall.  At  a 
sign  from  Delves,  two  troopers  planted  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  crossing  their  carabines,  as  an  inti 
mation  to  the  old  Cavalier  that  he  could  not  pass.  There 
upon,  he  stopped  midway  in  the  staircase,  and  gazed  at 
the  group  below. 

"  Who  have  you  there  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  not — 
it  cannot  be  the  king !  Some  one  cried  out  just  now  that 
his  majesty  was  taken,  but  I  will  not  believe  the  evil 
tidings." 

"  Pear  nothing,  colonel,"  cried  Lord  Wilniot.  "  Our 
gracious  monarch  will  never  be  captured  by  these  men. 
He  is  safe  from  their  pursuit." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  the  old  Cavalier  fervently  ejacu 
lated.  "  I  cannot  discern  the  features  of  him  who  speaks 
to  me,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  friend." 

"  Inveterate  malignant  as  thou  art,  there  is  no  reason 
why  thou  shouldst  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  rank  and 
title  of  the  prisoner  we  have  made,"  Delves  rejoined,  "  and 
I  will  therefore  declare  them  unto  thee.  Not  many 
minutes  since,  two  men  rode  up  to  thy  gates  with  such 
blind  precipitation,  that  they  perceived  not.  till  too  late, 
that  the  house  was  in  the  possession  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Commonwealth.  One  of  these  insensate  persons  was 
speedily  captured,  and  proved  to  be  the  Lord  Wilrnot, 
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the  chosen  friend  of  thy  sovereign.  The  other  effected  a 
retreat,  but  our  captain  hath  started  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  will  not  relinquish  the  chase  till  the  prey  be  secured. 
Notwithstanding  his  lordship's  denial,  I  leave  thee  to 
conjecture  who  was  likely  to  have  been  his  companion." 

"  For  Colonel  Maunsel's  satisfaction,  and  not  for  thine, 
fellow,"  cried  Lord  "\Vilmot,  "  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  as 
thou  wouldst  insinuate.  His  majesty  is  far  away  from, 
this  place.  In  regard  to  my  own  iuopportune  visit  to 
Ovingdean  Grange,  I  can,  at  the  proper  season,  render 
such  explanation  as  will  absolve  Colonel  Maunsel  from 
any  suspicion  of  complicity  with  me  or  my  companion." 

"  I  pray  your  lordship  not  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
me,"  the  old  Cavalier  cried.  "  Let  these  miscreants  glut 
themselves  with  my  blood  if  they  will.  They  have 
robbed  me  of  my  darling  boy,  and  I  care  not  what  else 
they  take." 

"  Be  comforted,  my  father,"  said  Clavering ;  "  my 
troubles  will  soon  be  over.  Bethink  thee  of  the  sacred 
cause  for  which  I  lay  down  my  life.  That  reflection  will 
support  me  in  my  latest  hour.  Let  it  support  thee  now !" 

"  Well  said,  young  sir !"  exclaimed  Lord  "Wilmot, 
extending  his  hand  to  him,  which  Clavering  warmly 
grasped.  "  These  are  sentiments  to  deprive  the  scaffold 
of  all  terror.  -.But  trust  me,"  he  added,  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  "  you  will  disappoint  your  bloodthirsty  captors. 
You  are  reserved  for  better  days." 

"  Mayhap  your  lordship  also  calculates  upon  escaping 
the  punishment  due  to  your  treasonable  offences  against 
the  Commonwealth  ?"  jeered  Delves. 

"  I  calculate  upon  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my  fidelity  to 
a  gracious  lord  and  master,"  Lord  Wilraot  replied,  "as 
well  as  of  my  unceasing  efforts  to  free  his  kingdom  from 
the  bloodthirsty  and  rebellious  fanatics  by  whom  it  is 
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overrun.  Look  "well  to  thy  charge,  sirrah,  for,  by  my 
faith,  thou  shalt  have  some  trouble  to  hold  me." 

As  these  bold  words  were  uttered,  his  lordship's  eye 
rested  upon  John  Habergeon,  and  he  read  in  the  old 
trooper's  looks  that  any  attempt  he  might  make  for  his 
own  liberation  would  be  effectively  seconded  by  him. 

Upon  one  person,  for  whose  benefit  the  captive  noble 
man's  observations  were  chiefly  uttered,  they  produced  a 
cheering  effect.  Hope  was  suddenly  reawakened  in 
Colonel  Maunsel's  breast,  and  he  roused  himself  from  the 
state  of  almost  atony  into  which  he  had  sunk.  Things 
did  not  look  now  quite  so  desperate  as  they  had  done. 
He  began  to  conceive  projects  for  his  son's  deliverance, 
and  even  debated  with  himself  the  possibility  of  stirring 
up  his  household  to  an  attack  upon  the  Ironsides. 

But  Delves  did  not  allow  him  much  time  for  reflection. 
Though  regarding  Lord  "Wilmot's  speech  as  mere  bravado 
— Cavalier's  rodomontade,  he  styled  it — the  sergeant 
thought  that  the  prisoners  had  given  their  tongues  license 
enough.  A  stop  must  be  put  to  the  further  expression 
of  their  sentiments.  Sternly  ordering  them  to  keep 
silence,  be  signified  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  Colonel 
Maunsel  that  he  must  retire  to  his  own  chamber.  The 
command  roused  the  old  Cavalier's  ire,  and  he  seemed  by 
no  means  inclined  to  obey  it ;  but  his  son  besought  him 
by  his  looks  to  yield  compliance,  and,  after  a  little  hesita 
tion,  he  remounted  the  staircase  much  more  firmly  than 
he  had  come  down  it,  and  disappeared. 

Three  wearisome  hours  passed  by,  and  Stelfax  had  not 
returned.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  prisoners 
were  detained  in  the  entrance-hall.  Not  a  word  was  ex 
changed  between  Lord  "Wilmot  and  Clavering  that  did 
not  reach  the  ears  of  Delves,  who  stood  close  beside  them. 
The  sergeant,  however,  began  to  find  this  lengthened 
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attendance  irksome,  and  his  men,  moreover,  looked  as  if 
a  little  change  would  be  agreeable. 

Preparations  were,  therefore,  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  prisoners  to  the  church.  Delves  had  sixteen  men 
under  his  command,  three  of  the  troopers,  as  already 
intimated,  having  gone  with  Stelfax  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  Cavalier.  Half  of  the  force  at  his  disposal  the 
sergeant  decided  upon  taking  with  him  to  the  church, 
deeming  that  number  ample  guard  for  the  prisoners :  the 
other  half  should  stay  at  the  Grange  to  keep  watch  over 
the  malignant  colonel  and  his  household.  But  before 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  he  repaired  to  the 
buttery,  and  causing  a  couple  of  baskets  to  be  filled  with 
provisions  and  wine,  despatched  Moppett  and  Crundy — 
under  a  guard — with  these  stores  to  the  church ;  and,  on 
their  return,  he  took  out  his  prisoners,  and  placing  him 
self  at  the  head  of  the  escort,  moved  towards  the  sacred 
edifice. 

Torches  to  light  the  troop  were  carried  by  old  Tice- 
hurst,  the  gardener,  and  Nut  Springett,  who  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service ;  and  the  flare  of  the  flambeaux 
was  reflected  upon  the  steel  caps,  corslets,  and  carabines 
of  the  Ironsides.  In  the  midst  of  the  guard,  by  whom 
they  were  closely  surrounded,  marched  the  prisoners. 
The  torchlight  flashed  upon  gate  and  wall,  upon  over 
hanging  tree  and  thick  hedge-row,  as  the  little  party 
advanced — Delves  keeping  a  wary  look-out  lest  any  at 
tack  should  be  attempted. 

Though  all  the  Eoundhead  soldiers  were  religious  fa 
natics,  not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  scruple  in  turning 
the  sacred  pile  they  were  approaching  into  a  strong-room 
for  their  prisoners,  and  a  barrack  for  themselves.  No 
feeling  of  irreverence  crossed  them  as  the  church-door 
was  unlocked,  and  the  sergeant  marched  into  the  little 
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nave  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  had  been  entering 
a  stable.  Old  Ticehurst  and  Springett  were  dismissed 
at  the  church-door,  their  services  being  no  longer  re 
quired  ;  but  the  torches  were  brought  into  the  building, 
and  set  up  in  such  a  position  that  their  flame  illuminated 
the  whole  of  the  interior.  Very  strange  the  place  looked 
by  this  lurid  light — as  much  like  a  sepulchre  as  a  church. 

The  sergeant's  first  business  was  to  secure  his  prisoners. 
Finding  all  as  he  had  left  it,  he  put  them  inside  the 
tower,  informing  them  with  a  grin  that  they  saw  their 
place  of  lodging  for  the  night.  Lord  Wilmot  glanced  at 
the  bare  walls  and  the  cold  flagged  floor,  and  shuddered 
involuntarily,  but  made  no  remonstrance,  and  Clavering 
was  equally  silent.  But  John  Habergeon  did  not  display 
any  such  self-restraint,  but  loudly  remonstrated  with  the 
sergeant,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him 
an  oaken  bench,  a  flask  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread  with  some 
cold  viands,  and  a  small  lighted  lamp.  The  strong  oak 
door  of  the  tower  was  left  ajar,  in  order  that  the  move 
ments  of  the  prisoners  might  be  observed ;  and  close  to 
this  door  a  trooper — it  was  Helpless  Henly — was  posted. 

The  prisoners  disposed  of,  the  gaolers  prepared  to 
enjoy  themselves.  The  church- door  was  locked  inside  to 
prevent  all  chance  of  sudden  intrusion ;  benches  were 
drawn  together,  on  one  of  which  the  contents  of  the 
baskets  were  placed;  and  Delves,  who  declared  he  was 
sore  hungered,  set  his  comrades  the  example  by  making 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  a  goose-pie,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  very  savoury,  was  strongly  provocative  of  thirst, 
compelling  the  sergeant  to  make  frequent  application  to 
the  wine-flask. 

Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  stocked 
the  baskets  had  sought  out  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  drinking.  Besides  the  goose-pie  before  mentioned, 
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there  was  the  best  part  of  a  salted  chine  of  beef,  together 
with  three  or  four  powdered  neats'  tongues.  These  re 
lishing  viands  soon  produced  the  intended  effect  upon 
those  who  partook  of  them,  and  flask  after  flask  was 
quickly  emptied. 

But  the  thirst  of  the  Ironsides  seemed  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing,  and  Tola  Fell  asked  leave  of  the 
sergeant  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  wine  from  the 
Grange.  Delves,  however,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  a  certain  impression  had  been  already  produced  by 
the  copious  draughts  which  his  comrades  had  swallowed, 
peremptorily  refused — a  decision  which  naturally  occa 
sioned  some  grumbling — but  good  humour  was  at  once 
restored  by  the  accidental  discovery  by  Besadaiah  Eave- 
staff  of  a  couple  of  large  stone  bottles  of  strong  waters, 
snugly  packed  at  the  bottom  of  a  basket,  which  had  been 
hitherto  unaccountably  overlooked.  Loud  shouts  were 
raised  by  the  troopers  as  these  bottles  were  brought 
forth.  In  vain  Delves,  who  began  to  be  seriously  ap 
prehensive  of  the  consequences,  enjoined  the  men  to 
abstain  from  further  intemperance.  His  authority  was 
set  at  nought.  The  bottles  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  as  one  of  them  neared  the  sergeant,  he  found 
the  odour  so  irresistible  that  he  could  not  pass  the  vessel 
without  taking  toll  of  its  contents.  The  strong  waters 
quickly  unloosed  the  tongues  of  the  troopers ;  they  began 
to  laugh  and  talk  loudly,  to  sing  and  shout,  comporting 
themselves  as  boisterously  as  wassailers  at  a  tavern.  They 
gave  themselves  up  to  enjoyment,  and  in  order  to  set 
themselves  completely  at  ease,  unbuckled  their  belts,  and 
took  off  their  bandoleers,  corslets,  and  steel  caps,  and  in 
the  end  disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  scarlet  jerkins. 
Stretching  themselves  luxuriously  upon  their  benches, 
they  lighted  their  pipes,  and  soon  filled  the  church  with 
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the  fumes  of  tobacco.  After  a  while,  their  potations 
began  to  tell.  Half  of  them  dropped  asleep,  and  Help 
less  Henly,  who  had  drunk  rather  more  than  his  com 
rades,  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  support, 
looking  the  picture  of  inebriety.  Delves  was  greatly  en 
raged  at  the  insubordination  of  his  men.  Finding  it  vain 
to  rouse  Helpless  Henly  to  a  sense  of  duty,  he  pushed 
him  aside,  and  took  his  place.  The  drunken  fellow  reeled 
forward,  and,  stumbling  over  a  bench,  lay  stretched  upon 
the  flags,  whence  he  was  unable  to  rise.  At  the  noise 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  huge  Ironside,  both  Lord  Wilmot 
and  Clavering,  who  had  been  seated  on  the  bench,  started 
to  their  feet,  and  the  former  advanced  to  the  door  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  but,  being  instantly  noticed  by 
Delves,  he  was  ordered  back.  But  the  glance  had  been 
enough  to  disclose  to  his  lordship  the  inebriate  condition 
of  the  troopers,  and  he  whispered  to  his  companions  that 
he  thought  an  attempt  to  escape  would  soon  be  prac 
ticable.  The  only  person,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  capable  of 
offering  effectual  resistance  was  Delves.  If  he  were  over 
come,  the  rest  might  be  easily  mastered.  Having  heard 
what  Lord  "Wilmot  said,  John  Habergeon  crept  stealthily 
to  the  door,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  scene  before  him 
for  a  short  time,  told  his  companions  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  a  sudden  outburst. 

"  The  grand  point,"  he  said,  "  is  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
these  rascals  from  using  their  fire-arms,  or  the  alarm  will 
be  given  to  their  comrades  in  the  Grange.  When  the 
attack  is  made,  let  me  go  out  first,  and  I  will  engage  to 
disarm  the  sergeant.  "With  the  rest  we  must  take  our 
chance." 
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II. 

THE   CHASE    OF   THE    CAVALIER. 

LEAVING  the  desecrated  church  for  a  while,  we  -will 
low  follow  Stelfax  and  his  men  in  their  chase  after  the 
'uitive  Cavalier. 

On  gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  the  flying  horse- 
nan  had  crossed,  the  Roundhead  leader  looked  around  in 

n  for  the  object  of  his  quest,  and  came  to  a  momentary 
jalt.  The  position  he  and  his  men  had  attained  was  a 
most  commanding  one,  being,  in  fact,  the  south-eastern 
)oundary  of  the  existing  race-course.  To  those  un- 
'amiliar  with  the  locality,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
;hat  the  Brighton  race-course — one  of  the  most  beauti- 
'ully  situated  in  England — forms  a  wide  semicircular 
sweep  over  the  gently  undulating  ridges  of  a  very  ex- 
;ensive  down.  The  large  arc  described  by  this  noble  hill 
smbraces  part  of  Kemp  Town,  and  constitutes  a  worthy 
Background  to  Brighton  itself.  At  present  the  race-hill 
retains  much  of  its  original  character ;  but  encroach 
ments  are  being  constantly  made  upon  the  springy 
;urf  so  dear  to  the  pedestrian  and  the  horseman.  At 
the  time,  however,  of  our  story  the  eminence  was  wholly 
uncultivated  and  unenclosed.  Magnificent  was  the  view 
which  it  offered  to  Stelfax  and  his  followers.  The  sea 
was  dyed  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  sun,  which  had 
just  sank  beneath  the  waves.  Towards  the  west  the 
whole  line  of  coast  was  visible,  from  the  little  fishing 
town  of  Brightelm stone,  with  its  small  ruinous  castle  or 
block-house  standing  dose  to  the  shore  ;  Shoreham,  with 
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its  harbour,  in  which  a  few  vessels  were  moored ;  and, 
farther  on,  Worthing,  and  the  narrow  neck  of  land  be 
yond  it  jutting  out  far  into  the  sea.  In  this  direction, 
also,  the  Isle  of  "Wight  could  now  be  distinctly  seen/ 
rising  proudly  out  of  the  glowing  waters.  Exactly  oppo-, 
site  the  Roundhead  leader — though  to  reach  it  he  would 
have  had  to  cross  a  lower  intermediate  hill — stood  one  of 
those  ancient  encampments  found  on  many  commanding 
points  of  the  downs,  and  denominated  the  White  Hawk. 
Hard  by  this  antique  camp  stood  a  fire-beacon.  Other 
camp-crowned  hills  were  also  visible  from  the  spot  where 
Stelfax  stood,  namely,  Ditchling,  which,  moreover,  pos 
sessed  a  beacon ;  Hollingsbury,  Wolstonbury,  and  Chanc-; 
tonbury,  the  latter  constituting  a  landmark  from  its 
clump  of  fir-trees. 

The  view  Stelfax  beheld,  though  sufficiently  striking,  dill 
fered  materially  from  that  which  would  now  be  offered  id. 
a  spectator  stationed  on  the  same  spot.  JN"o  modern  race- 
stand  towered  before  the  stern  soldier  of  the  Common 
wealth  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  opposite  hill — no  lines  of} 
white  railings  marked  out  the  course  reserved  for  strug-: 
gling  steeds — no  mighty  structures  reared  on  the  south^ 
ern  slopes  of  the  declivity  met  his  ken — no  stately  terraces 
built  on  the  high  cliffs  overlooking  the  sea  awakened 
admiration,  or  proclaimed  the  vicinity  of  a  large  an 
well-built  town.  Nothing  of  this  kind  did  the  EounJ 
head  behold.  In  the  valley  immediately  beneath  hid| 
were  a  barn  and  sheepfold.  At  the  point  called  tbl 
Black  Rock,  near  the  coast,  a  small  farm-house,  with  twl 
or  three  cottages  adjoining  it,  could  be  distinguished 
These  were  the  only  habitations  in  sight.  An  air  of 
solitude  pervaded  the  hill.  A  single  figure,  darkly  de 
fined  against  the  still  radiant  western  sky,  and  dilated 
to  gigantic  proportions,  could  be  perceived  on  the  verge 
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of  the  Eoman  encampment  near  the  fire-beacon.  None 
else  was  in  sight,  save  an  old  grey- coated  shepherd,  who, 
crook  in  hand,  and  attended  by  his  dog,  was  driving  a 
flock  of  loudly-bleating  sheep  down  the  steep  escarpment 
towards  the  fold  in  the  valley. 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  place  all  we  have  taken  so 
long  to  describe  before  the  quick-sighted  Ironside  leader. 
He  looked  right  and  left,  but  could  discern  no  trace  of 
the  fugitive,  and  yet  he  ought  to  be  in  view.  The  dark 
figure  near  the  "White  Hawk  camp  could  not  possibly  be 
him.  The  spot  was  too  far  off  to  have  been  reached. 
But  Stelfax  did  not  pause  long  in  reflection.  Dashing 
down  the  hill-side  towards  the  shepherd,  he  fiercely 
demanded  whether  he  had  seen  a  horseman  pass  by,  and 
in  which  direction  he  had  ridden. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  seed  him,"  the  old  shepherd  replied  ;  "  he 
were  going  at  a  desperate  pace  for  sure,  and  well-nigh 
trampled  down  some  of  my  sheep  as  he  rode  through  the 
flock." 

"  But  which  way  did  he  take  ?"  Stelfax  furiously  de 
manded.  "  And  mark  me,  thou  hoary  knave !  I  read 
deceit  in  thine  eye.  Attempt  to  mislead  me,  and  I  will 
return  and  shoot  thee  down  with  as  little  scruple  as  I 
would  the  cur  at  thy  heels." 

"  I  have  no  thought  to  deceive  you,  honoured  captain," 
the  old  man  replied,  in  a  voice  quavering  with  terror. 
"  The  person  you  be  searching  after  rode  off  by  yon  patch 
of  gorse."  Pointing,  as  he  spoke,  with  his  crook  towards 
an  acclivity  on  the  north-west. 

Stelfax  tarried  not  a  moment  longer,  but  galloped  off 
with  his  men  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  shepherd. 
The  brow  of  the  hill  was  covered  so  thickly  with  furze 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  a  straightforward  course 
over  it,  and  the  Ironsides  had  to  deviate  a  little  to  the  left 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  impediment.  They  soon,  however, 
crossed  the  summit,  and  then  fresh  valleys  opened  on 
either  side.  New  downs,  too,  rose  before  them,  varying 
little  in  aspect  Or  character  from  those  which  they  had 
just  traversed.  Though  the  summits  still  glowed  with 
the  reflected  radiance  of  the  sky,  the  coombs  looked  dull 
and  sombre ;  but  there  was  no  positive  obscurity,  and  as 
Stelfax  plunged  his  gaze  into  the  hollows,  he  failed  in  dis 
covering  the  object  of  his  quest.  On  either  hand  the 
valleys  were  wide  and  extensive,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills 
bare,  and  destitute  of  covert  sufficient  to  screen  the  fugi 
tive  from  observation.  The  valley  on  the  left,  which  ran 
in  a  northerly  direction — the  course  apparently  taken  by 
the  fugitive — was  so  broad  and  open,  that,  had  the  flying 
horseman  gone  that  way,  he  must  have  been  at  once  dis 
tinguished.  But  neither  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  could 
he  be  seen.  If  he  had  ascended  the  opposite  downs,  he 
must  necessarily  be  in  view.  But  he  was  not  there. 
These  considerations  led  Stelfax  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  have  found  some  place  of  concealment,  and  his 
suspicions  were  instantly  directed  to  a  small  holt  or 
thicket  growing  near  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill,  which 
would  offer  convenient  shelter.  Satisfied  with  the  cor 
rectness  of  his  supposition,  the  Eoundhead  leader  at  once 
gave  directions  to  his  men  to  separate,  and  approach  the 
wood  in  such  manner  as  would  enable  them  most  com 
pletely  to  invest  it.  The  injunctions  were  promptly 
obeyed,  Stelfax  himself  moving  off  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
then  mounting  the  hill-side,  so  as  to  bring  himself  close 
to  the  top  of  the  holt,  which  straggled  slantingly  up  the 
acclivity.  These  precautionary  measures  taken,  entrance 
was  simultaneously  made  into  the  thicket  at  four  different 
points.  The  timber  of  which  the  holt  was  composed  con 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  ash,  hazel,  and  oaks.  None  of 
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the  trees  had  attained  any  great  size,  and  being  planted 
closely  together — much  too  closely  to  allow  free  growth 
— while  brambles  and  thorns  likewise  abounded  in  the 
thicket,  it  was  in  places  almost  impervious.  The  crash 
ing  of  branches  proclaimed  the  advance  of  the  Ironsides, 
and  more  than  one  pheasant  was  disturbed  by  them.  But 
as  yet  the  fugitive  had  not  been  detected.  All  at  once 
Stelfax,  who  had  pushed  on  more  expeditiously  than  his 
men,  descried  the  horseman  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
grove.  Unable  to  repress  a  shout  of  exultation  at  the 
sight,  he  called  to  the  Cavalier  to  surrender,  but  the 
latter  replied  by  firing  a  pistol  at  him :  the  thickly  inter 
vening  trees  rendering  it  impossible  that  aim  could  be 
taken,  the  ball  lodged  in  the  trunk  of  an  adjoining  oak, 
The  Cavalier  then  turned  and  endeavoured  to  make  good 
his  retreat,  while  Stelfax  pressed  vigorously  after  him, 
shouting  to  his  men  to  intercept  him.  But  it  soon  ap 
peared  that  the  fugitive  was  quite  as  active  as  his  pursuers, 
and  understood  rather  better  than  they  did  how  to  make 
his  way  through  a  tangled  thicket.  He  dexterously  slipped 
through  the  trees,  while  the  fiery  haste  and  impetuosity 
of  Stelfax  only  tended  to  his  own  disadvantage.  The 
Roundhead  leader  made  one  or  two  ineffectual  dashes  at 
the  Cavalier,  but  the  other  easily  avoided  him,  and,  guided 
by  the  noise  made  by  the  advancing  troopers,  he  likewise 
managed  to  keep  out  of  their  way.  This  adroit  mode  of 
proceeding  soon  increased  the  distance  between  Stelfax 
and  himself,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain. a  considerable 
start  ere  the  Roundhead  leader  and  his  men  could  ex 
tricate  themselves  from  the  holt  and  give  chase. 

Both  pursued  and  pursuers  now  went  along  at  a  head 
long  pace.  For  some  little  time  the  Cavalier  kept  in  the 
valley,  and  crossed  the  rough  and  ill-kept  road  leading  to 
Lewes.  At  that  time  there  was  no  direct  road  from  the  me- 
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tropolis  to  Brightelmstone,  and  only  the  deep-rutted  cart- 
road  just  mentioned  between  the  latter  place  and  Lewes. 
The  whole  district  being  perfectly  open  and  unenclosed — 
not  a  hedge  or  fence  existing,  save  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  sequestered  homestead — there  was  nothing  to  check 
the  progress  either  of  the  fugitive  or  those  on  his  track. 

On — on  they  went — now  traversing  a  winding  valley, 
now  mounting  a  hill — anon  descending  to  another  dell — 
crossing  it,  and  making  a  new  ascent.  All  this  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  relaxing  speed.  The  Cavalier 
seemed  in  no  wise  troubled  about  his  pursuers,  feeling 
confident,  apparently,  that  he  should  leave  them  behind 
in  the  end.  Hitherto  not  a  single  individual  had  been 
encountered.  The  downs  seemed  wholly  deserted. 

The  Cavalier  had  now  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  ancient  encampment  called  Hollingsbury  Castle 
may  be  traced,  and  as  his  pursuers  were  not  more  than 
half  way  up  the  hill,  he  drew  in  the  rein  near  the  old 
earthwork,  to  breathe  his  panting  steed  for  a  moment. 
Seeing  him  pause  thus,  Stelfax  and  his  men  hurried  on ; 
but  ere  they  could  get  within  pistol-shot,  he  speeded  off 
down  the  smooth  turf  of  the  declivity,  as  if  making  for  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Preston,  the  church  of  which  could 
be  discerned  in  the  valley,  about  half  a  mile  off,  em 
bosomed  in  trees.  Sut  the  fugitive,  it  soon  became 
manifest,  had  no  intention  of  entering  the  village.  He 
soon  struck  off  on  the  right,  and  keeping  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  until  .he  had  passed  Patcharn  and  its  hanging 
wood,  crossed  the  valley  now  traversed  by  the  railway. 
and  ascended  the  opposite  hill.  Probably,  he  had  con 
jectured  that  the  Ironsides,  finding  their  efforts  to  come 
up  with  him  fruitless,  would  desist  from  further  pursuit 
— but  in  this  supposition  he  was  deceived.  Stelfax  was 
not  the  man  to  be  baffled-  A.S  long  as  their  horses  would 
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carry  them,  lie  and  his  troopers  would  follow — and  though 
their  steeds  were  not  so  swift  as  that  of  the  Cavalier, 
they  were  stronger,  and  capable  of  greater  endurance.  So 
not  many  minutes  elapsed  ere  they  were  on  the  top  of  the 
down  and  galloping  after  him. 

"With  the  evident  intention  of  disembarrassing  himself 
of  them,  the  fugitive  now  led  them  into  all  sorts  of  diffi 
cult  places,  and  practised  every  possible  manoeuvre  to 
shake  them  off.  In  vain.  They  still  held  on ;  while  the 
stratagems  essayed  by  the  Cavalier  had  more  than  once 
well-nigh  led  to  his  capture. 

It  was  after  a  mischance  of  this  kind,  in  which  an 
attempt  to  double  had  been  dexterously  checked  by 
Stelfax,  that  he  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  and  once  more 
set  off  straight-a-head  with  great  swiftness. 

They  were  now  .upon  the  chain  of  downs  that  ter 
minates  on  the  north  in  the  lofty  and  steep  escarpment 
closely  adjoining  the  extraordinary  trench  popularly 
known  as  the  Devil's  Dyke.  It  was  towards  the  steepest 
part  of  this  dangerous  declivity  that  the  Cavalier  now 
rode.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  as  the  result 
proved,  he  knew  whither  he  was  going,  and  was  prepared 
for  the  hazardous  feat  he  had  to  perform.  JS~ot  so  his 
pursuers.  This  precipitous  escarpment,  which  stands  like 
a  great  natural  bulwark  at  the  south  of  the  broad  Weald 
of  Sussex — the  whole  of  that  immense  and  beautiful  tract 
being  discernible  at  one  glance  from  it — slopes  suddenly 
and  abruptly  down,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  to 
the  valley,  the  perilous  nature  of  the  descent  being 
materially  increased  by  the  slippery  condition  of  the  turf, 
which  offers,  at  dry  seasons  especially,  a  very  insecure 
footing.  A  single  false  step  would  send  the  luckless 
wight  who  made  it  sliding  to  the  bottom  of  the  escarp 
ment  in  double-quick  time.  On  the  brow  of  this  loftsr 
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hill  are  the  remains  of  an  encampment,  with  a  -wide  ditch 
and  a  rampart  surrounding  it  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circum 
ference.  Adjacent  to  this  cainp,  and  dividing  it  from  the 
lower  range  of  downs,  is  the  Dyke. 

Skirting  the  brink  of  this  remarkable  chasm,  the 
Cavalier  rode  on,  and  passing  through  a  breach  in  the 
outworks  of  the  camp,  made  for  that  portion  of  the  ram 
part  which  overlooks  the  steepest  part  of  the  declivity. 
He  paused  not  for  a  moment,  but  ere  reaching  the  verge 
of  the  rampart,  cast  a  glance  of  defiance  at  his  pursuers. 
Stelfax,  at  that  instant,  was  passing  through  the  breach 
on  the  south  side  of  the  camp.  Unaware  of  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  feat  about  to  be  attempted,  he  saw  the 
Cavalier  spring  from  the  edge  of  the  rampart,  and  plunge 
down  the  descent  beyond  it.  Intending  to  follow  him, 
the  Eoundhead  officer  rode  on,  but  as  he  neared  the  brink 
of  the  declivity,  and  its  precipitous  and  dangerous  cha 
racter  became  fully  revealed  to  him,  he  recoiled,  and  drew 
in  the  rein  with  such  force  that  he  almost  pulled  back  his 
steed  upon  its  haunches.  Just  in  time.  In  another 
instant  he  would  have  leaped  the  rampart,  and  must  have 
rolled  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  sharp  descent.  Cau 
tiously  approaching  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  to  his  in 
finite  astonishment  and  vexation  he  beheld  the  bold  horse 
man  rapidly  descending  the  steep  escarpment,  apparently 
with  perfect  ease  and  security.  The  rider  seemed  to  trust 
himself  entirely  to  his  horse,  not  attempting  to  direct 
him,  but  leaving  him  to  take  his  own  way.  All  he  did 
was  to  lean  back  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  saddle  to  avoid 
sliding  out  of  it  on  to  the  horse's  shoulder.  In  this  way 
he  had  accomplished  nearly  half  the  descent. 

The  sight  stung  Stelfax  to  the  quick.  His  prey  he  now 
felt  would  escape  him.  If  the  fugitive  should  reach  the 
bottom  in  safety,  his  escape  was  inevitable.  Long  before 
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the  valley  could  be  gained  by  any  secure  descent,  he 
would  be  far  out  of  harm's  way,  and  Stelfax,  fearless  and 
venturesome  as  he  was,  did  not  like  to  essay  this  perilous 
descent,  not  deeming  his  horse  sufficiently  sure-footed  to 
accomplish  it.  There  was  but  one  way  of  arresting  the 
fugitive.  Stelfax  took  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  fired. 
His  mark  had  not  been  the  Cavalier,  but  his  steed.  The 
ball  lodged  in  the  gallant  animal's  brain.  Instantly 
quitting  the  almost  sliding  posture  he  had  assumed,  he 
sprang  with  a  slight  bound  in  the  air,  and  then  dropped. 
The  Cavalier  had  managed  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
saddle,  but  fell  in  the  attempt,  and  could  not  recover  his 
footing.  He  and  his  slaughtered  steed  rolled  together  to 
the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  where  both  lay  motionless. 

"We  have  Abijam  now — dead  or  alive,"  cried  Stelfax 
to  his  men,  who  by  this  time  had  come  up.  "  Mattathias 
and  Enoch  go  ye  down  by  the  valley  by  yon  safe  though 
circuitous  route  on  the  left,  while  Nathan  Guestling  and 
I  will  find  our  way  down  on  the  right.  Lose  no  time — 
though  there  is  little  fear  that  our  prey  will  escape  us 
now.  He  hath  not  stirred  since  he  fell,  and  I  fear  me  is 
killed  outright." 
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III. 

OF  THE  GUESTS  AT  THE  POYXIXGS'  ARMS. 

ON  reaching  the  valley,  Stelfax,  closely  followed  by 
Nathan  Guestling,  rode  towards  the  spot  where  the 
luckless  Cavalier  was  lying.  Hitherto,  he  had  not 
moved ;  but  when  the  Koundheads  drew  near,  he  began 
to  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  animation,  and  made  an 
effort  to  regain  his  feet.  The  exertion,  however,  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  sank  back  with  a  groan. 

Flinging  himself  from  his  horse,  and  giving  the  bridle 
to  Guestling,  Stelfax  bent  over  the  prostrate  Cavalier, 
and  carefully  studied  his  features.  The  result  of  this 
examination  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  person 
under  his  scrutiny  was  some  ten  years  older  than  Charles 
Stuart,  though  his  slight  figure  and  swarthy  complexion, 
fine  black  eyes,  and  long  dark  locks,  had  given  him  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  youthful  monarch.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  the  likeness  vanished,  and 
the  stranger's  lineaments  were  found  to  be  different  in 
many  points  from  those  of  the  king.  Stelfax  gave  vent 
to  his  disappointment  in  a  loud  and  angry  exclamation, 
and  called  out  to  the  two  other  troopers,  who  rode  up  at 
the  moment,  that  it  was  not  Abijam  after  all.  Hearing 
what  passed,  the  prostrate  Cavalier  raised  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  and  cried,  "  So  you  took  me  for  the  king — ha ! 
No  wonder  you  gave  me  so  hot  a  chase.  Learn  to  your 
confusion  that  his  majesty  is  safe  from  pursuit,  and  never 
likely  to  fall  into  rebellious  hands." 

"  So  your  friend,  Lord  Wilmot,  affirmed,  sir,"  rejoined 
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Stelfax  ;  "  but  I  attached  little  credit  to  liis  assertion, 
and  I  attacli  no  more  to  yours.  You  are  my  prisoner. 
Under  what  name  and  title  do  you  surrender  ?" 

"  It  is  my  pleasure  to  guard  my  incognito  as  long  as  I 
can,"  the  Cavalier  replied.  "  I  must  therefore  decline  to 
furnish  you  with  my  name.  As  to  title,  I  have  none." 

"  You  are  too  modest,  methinks,  sir,"  Stelfax  cried. 
"  Eemain  unknown,  if  you  will,  for  the  present.  If  you 
are  not  treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  your  rank, 
you  have  only  yourself  to  blame." 

"  I  have  no  rank  whatever,  I  repeat,"  the  Cavalier 
replied.  "I  am  but  a  simple  gentleman — and  a  very 
poor  gentleman  into  the  bargain — thanks  to  the  fines 
and  confiscations  of  your  State  Council.  "Will  one  of 
your  men  lend  a  hand  to  lift  me  up  ?" 

"  I  will  do  as  much  for  you  myself,  sir,"  Stelfax  replied, 
helping  him  to  his  feet.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  much 
hurt  ?" 

"No  bones  are  broken,  I  think,"  said  the  other; 
"  but  I  am  a  good  deal  shaken.  You  gave  me  rather  an 
awkward  tumble  down  the  hill,  but  I  should  not  heed 
that  if  my  horse  had  been  spared."  glancing,  as  the 
words  were  uttered,  with  great  commiseration  at  the 
body  of  the  poor  animal  lying  stark  beside  him.  "  He 
was  a  gallant  steed !  I  shall  never  get  such  another." 

"  A  brave  horse,  in  sooth !"  exclaimed  Stelfax.  "  I 
felt  sorry  to  despatch  him — but  I  must  have  shot  him  or 
you.  You  may,  however,  console  yourself  for  the  loss 
by  reflecting  that  you  will  never  more,  in  all  likelihood, 
require  his  services." 

"  That  is  but  cold  comfort,"  the  other  rejoined.  "  How 
ever,  we  Cavaliers  are  not  accustomed  to  despair,  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  I  hope  to  give  you  another  run  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  just  enjoyed — with  this  difference 
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only,  that  oil  the  next  occasion  you  may  be  left  in  the 
lurch." 

"  Many  a  fox-chase  has  been  less  exciting,  no  doubt," 
said  Stelfax,  entering  into  the  jest.  "  But  you  must  now 
submit  to  be  searched  by  my  men,  sir.  I  regret  that  the 
measure  cannot  be  dispensed  with — but  my  orders  are 
strict.  All  letters  and  papers  must  be  sent  to  hea  - 
quarters — and  perhaps  I  may  learn  at  the  same  time 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing." 

Due  precautions  against  a  contingency  like  the  present 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  Cavalier,  since  only  a  few 
unimportant  articles  were  found  upon  him,  and  nothing 
whatever  to  afford  a  clue  to  his  identity.  Seeing  the 
prisoner  look  very  faint,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
though  he  uttered  no  complaint,  Stelfax  caused  him  to  be 
lifted  on  to  the  croup  of  Nathan  Guestling's  horse,  and 
secured  by  a  broad  belt  passed  round  his  own  waist  and 
that  of  the  stalwart  trooper  in  front.  He  then  directed 
Mattathias  and  Enoch  to  ride  one  on  either  side  of  the 
captive,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  set  off 
for  a  hamlet,  close  at  hand,  where  he  made  sure  of 
obtaining  restoratives  for  the  luckless  Royalist.  The 
place  for  which  the  Eoundhead  captain  was  bound  was 
Poynings,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  vil 
lages  amidst  the  South  Downs,  and  then  remarkable  for 
its  fine  old  manor-house  appertaining  to  the  baronial 
family  that  took  its  name  from  the  place,  as  well  as  for  its 
antique  church,  which  latter  still  exists. 

Night  was  now  coming  on  apace,  but  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  dispelled  the 
darkness.  The  hour  of  eight  was  tolled  out  as  the  little 
troop  entered  Poynings.  The  trampling  of  the  horses 
quickly  roused  the  villagers,  and  brought  them  to  the 
doors  of  their  cottages  to  see  the  soldiers  pass,  and  great 
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anxiety  was  evinced  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  malignant 
prisoner.  But  no  near  approach  to  him  was  permitted 
by  the  guard,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  re 
mained  unsatisfied. 

A  decent  hostelry  was  soon  found  near  the  church, 
and  here  Stelfax  alighted,  and  caused  his  prisoner,  who 
was  unable  to  dismount  without  assistance,  to  be  lifted 
from  the  trooper's  horse  and  carried  inside.  This  service 
was  rendered  by  the  landlord,  who  announced  himself  to 
the  Eoundhead  leader  as  Simon  Piddinghoe,  of  the  Poyn- 
ings'  Arms,  at  the  honourable  captain's  service.  The 
Cavalier  was  supported  by  the  assiduous  host  into  a  large, 
comfortable-looking  house-place,  with  a  wood  fire  blazing 
on  the  hearth — deep  ingle-nooks  on  either  side  of  the  chim 
ney — and  a  couple  of  cozy  benches  with  high  backs  calcu 
lated  to  keep  off  all  draught  advancing  far  into  the  room, 
with  a  long  and  strong  oak  table  between  them.  On  these 
high-backed  benches  some  nine  or  ten  guests  were  seated, 
smoking  and  quaffing  the  stout  amber  ale,  the  mulled  sack, 
and  other  liquors  for  which  the  Poynings'  Arms  was  famed. 

The  company  consisted,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  Master  Cisbury  Oldfirle,  who  was  ac 
counted  a  man  of  parts  and  erudition,  and  who,  at  all 
events,  considered  himself  such — two  or  three  other 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  the  better  class — and  a  brace 
of  sturdy  farmers  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  were 
discussing  their  evening-  pint,  or  quart,  as  it  might  be, 
before  going  home  to  their  dames.  Besides  these,  there 
were  some  other  guests — nondescript  individuals,  whose 
precise  position  in  society  Simon  Piddinghoe  himself 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  assign,  and  who  might  be 
disbanded  Royalist  soldiers,  gentlemen  out-at-elbows 
from  drink  or  play,  bankrupt  tradesmen  from  London,  or 
what  you  please.  Shabby  roysterers  like  these  often  took 
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up  their  quarters  in  country  hostels  at  the  time  —care 
fully  selecting  houses  where  good  liquor  and  a  good 
bowling-green  were  to  be  found  ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  tarnished  lace  cloaks,  threadbare  doublets,  and 
slouched  Spanish  hats,  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by 
mine  host  —  so  long  as  they  had  wherewithal  to  pay  the 
shot.  To  these  personages  the  arrival  of  the  Ironsides 
seemed  to  afford  anything  but  satisfaction,  though  they 
endeavoured  to  put  a  good  face  upon  their  vexation,  and 
rose  with  the  rest  of  the  company  to  salute  the  Hound- 
head  captain  on  his  entrance.  All  arose  but  one  —  a 
fierce,  swash-buckling  fellow,  with  a  long  rapier  at  his 
side,  who  was  afterwards  addressed  by  the  host  as  Cap 
tain  Goldspur.  With  a  muttered  oath,  this  personage 
pulled  his  slouched  hat  over  his  beetle-brows,  shifted 
himself  in  his  seat,  and  turned  his  back  iipon  Stelfax. 
As  the  captive  Cavalier  was  brought  into  the  room,  and 
the  light  of  the  fire  illumined  his  features,  Simon  Pid- 
dinghoe  gave  a  slight  start  of  recognition  ;  but  a  pressure 
of  his  arm  by  the  prisoner  cautioned  him  to  hold  his 
tongue. 

By  Stelfax's  directions  the  luckless  gentleman  was 
accommodated  with  an  easy-chair  near  the  fire,  and  a 
glass  of  strong  water  being  administered  to  him  by  the 
host,  he  speedily  began  to  revive. 

Meantime,  the  company  had  resumed  their  seats, 
though  the  questionable  individuals  we  have  described 
were  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  Captain  G-oldspur,  who 
puffed  away  furiously  at  his  pipe,  looked  askance  at  Stel 
fax  from  beneath  his  heavy  brows.  But  if  he  or  his 
companions  meditated  any  attack  upon  the  Roundhead 
leader,  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  latter  served  to 
restrain  them.  Neither  was  Stelfax  unsupported.  His 
three  men  had  entered  the  room  and  seated  themselves 
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at  the  further  end  of  the  benches,  ready  to  obey  their 
captain's  slightest  behest. 

However  conversation  might  have  gone  on  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Ironsides,  it  flagged  now — the  only  person 
who  maintained  his  character  for  loquacity  being  Cisbury 
Oldfirle.  He  talked  on  with  his  wonted  volubility. 
Undismayed  by  Stelfax's  stern  looks,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  gave  him  many  particulars 
concerning  the  ancient  family  of  Poynings,  to  which  the 
other  listened  with  some  degree  of  attention,  and  then 
.inquired  whether  the  worshipful  captain  had  heard  the 
legend  of  the  Devil's  Dyke,  and  finding — as  might  be  ex 
pected — that  he  had  not,  volunteered  to  relate  it  to  him 
— premising  that  he  could  not  entirely  vouch  for  its 
authenticity.  Having  been  supplied  by  the  assiduous 
host  with  a  pottle  of  admirably  brewed  sack,  Stelfax  felt 
disposed  to  accord  the  talkative  pedagogue  his  attention, 
and  listened  with  more  patience  than  might  have  been 
expected  to  the  weird,  and  somewhat  extravagant,  legend 
which  will  be  found  narrated — almost  in  Master  Oldfirle'6 
own  language — in  the  next  chapter. 
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IV. 

Uegentr  of  ify  BriuTs 

AS  RELATED  BY  MASTER  CISBURT  OLDFIRLE,  SCHOOLMASTER,  OF 
POYNINGS. 

THE  wondrous  event  I  am  about  to  detail  happened  in 
the  time  of  the  good  Saint  Cuthman  of  Steyning,  in  this 
county — a  holy  man,  who  from  his  extraordinary  piety 
and  austerity  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  superna 
tural  power.  Many  miracles  are  attributed  to  him,  some 
of  which  occurred  long  before  his  canonisation.  While 
yet  a  boy,  and  employed  in  tending  his  father's  bheep  on 
the  downs,  in  order  to  pursue  his  devotional  exercises  un 
disturbed,  he  was  wont  to  trace  a  large  circle  round  the 
flock  with  his  crook,  beyond  which  none  of  them  could 
stray,  neither  could  any  enemy  approach  them.  More 
over,  the  good  saint  could  punish  the  scoffer,  as  well  as 
bless  and  sustain  the  lowly  and  the  well-doer.  Derided 
by  certain  blasphemous  haymakers  for  carrying  his  palsied 
mother  in  a  barrow — no  better  means  of  conveyance  being 
at  hand  at  the  time — he  brought  down  a  heavy  shower 
upon  their  heads,  rendering  their  labour  of  no  account ; 
and  thenceforward,  whenever  grass  was  cut  and  dried 
within  that  meadow,  rain  would  fall  upon  it,  and  turn  it 
to  litter.  Such  was  holy  Cuthman — a  man,  you  will  per 
ceive,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  treat  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  exalted  virtues. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  saint's  life,  when  his  aged 
mother  had  gone  from  him,  when  he  had  built  a  wooden 
church  with  his  own  hands  at  Steyning — wherein,  in  the 
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fulness  of  time,  he  was  interred — and  when  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  austerity  had  greatly  increased,  causing 
him  to  be  equally  reverenced  and  dreaded — dreaded,  I 
mean,  by  evil-doers,  to  whom  he  was  especially  obnoxious 
— the  holy  man  walked  forth  one  afternoon,  in  early 
autumn,  wholly  unattended,  across  the  downs ;  his  pur 
pose  being  to  visit  a  recluse,  named  Sister  Ursula,  who 
dwelt  in  a  solitary  cell  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  adjoining 
Poynings,  and  whom  he  had  been  told  was  sick,  and  de 
sirous  of  being  shriven  by  him.  Now  Saint  Cuthman  had 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  without  which  he  never  journeyed 
abroad,  and  he  walked  on  until  he  reached  the  eminence 
for  which  he  was  bound.  On  the  brow  of  this  hill  in 
former  times  the  heathen  invaders  of  the  land  had  made 
a  camp,  vestiges  of  which  may  still  be  discerned.  But  it 
was  not  with  these  memorials  of  a  bygone  and  benighted 
people  that  Saint  Cuthman  concerned  himself.  If  he 
thought  about  the  framers  of  those  mighty  earthworks  at 
aD,  it  was  with  thanksgiving  that  they  had  been  swept 
away,  and  had  given  place  to  a  generation  to  whom  the 
purer  and  brighter  light  of  the  Gospel  was  vouchsafed. 

Thus  communing  with  himself  it  may  be,  holy  Cuthman 
reached  the  northern  boundary  of  the  rampart  surround 
ing  the  old  Roman  camp,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  vast 
Weald  of  Sussex,  displayed  before  him  like  a  map.  The 
contemplation  of  this  fair  and  fertile  district  filled  his  soul 
with  gladness  ;  but  what  chiefly  rejoiced  him  was  to  note 
how  the  edifices  reared  for  worship  had  multiplied  since 
he  first  looked  upon  the  extensive  plain.  He  strove  to 
count  the  numerous  churches  scattered  about,  but  soon 
gave  up  the  attempt — he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
number  the  trees.  But  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
creased  his  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  to  him  that 
true  religion  had  taken  deeo  root  in  the  land.  And  he 
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gave  glory  and  praise  accordingly,  where  glory  and  praise 
are  due. 

Scarcely  were  his  audibly-uttered  thanksgivings  ended, 
when  he  became  aware  that  some  one  stood  nigh  him, 
and  turning  his  head,  he  beheld  a  tall  man  of  singularly 
swarthy  complexion,  haughty  mien,  and  eyes  that  seemed 
to  burn  like  coals  of  fire.  The  habiliments  of  this  myste 
rious  and  sinister-looking  personage  were  of  blood-red 
hue,  and  though  their  richness  and  the  egret  in  his  velvet 
cap  betokened  princely  rank,  he  bore  the  implements  of 
a  common  labourer  —  namely,  a  pickaxe  and  a  shovel.  No 
sound  had  proclaimed  the  stranger's  approach,  and  his 
appearance  was  as  sudden  and  startling  as  if  he  had  risen 
from  the  earth.  As  Saint  Cuthman  regarded  him  with 
the  aversion  inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  venomous  and 
deadly  snake,  yet  wholly  without  fear,  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  Author  of  111. 

"  Comest  thou  to  tempt  me,  accursed  one?"  the  holy 
man  sternly  demanded.  "  If  so,  learn  that  I  am  proof 
against  thy  wiles.  Depart  from  me,  or  I  will  summon 
good  spirits  that  shall  cast  thee  hence." 

"Thoucanstnot  doso,"the  inauspicious-looking  stranger 
replied,  laughing  derisively.  "  I  am  master  here.  Altars 
have  been  reared  to  strange  gods  upon  this  hill,  and  sacri 
fices  made  to  them  ;  —  nay,  I  myself  have  been  worshipped 
as  Dis,  and  the  blood  of  black  bulls  has  been  poured  out 
upon  the  ground  in  mine  honour.  Therefore,  the  hill  is 
mine,  and  thou  thyself  art  an  intruder  upon  it,  and  de- 
servest  to  be  cast  down  headlong  into  the  plain.  Yet 
will  I  spare  thee  -  " 

"  Thou  darest  not  so  much  as  injure  a  hair  of  my  head, 
Sathanas,"  interrupted  the  Saint,  in  a  menacing  voice, 
and  raising  his  staff  as  he  spoke.  "  Approach  !  and 
lightnings  shall  blast  thee." 
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"I  tell  thee  I  have  no  design  to  barm  thee,"  returned 
the  Fiend,  with  a  look  that  showed  he  would  willingly 
have  rent  the  holy  man  in  pieces.  "  But  give  heed  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  Vainly  hast  thou  essayed  to 
count  the  churches  in  the  Sussex  "Weald,  and  thou  hast 
glorified  Heaven  because  of  the  number  of  the  worship 
pers  gathered  within  those  fanes.  Now  mark  me,  thou 
servint  of  God !  Thou  hast  taken  a  farewell  look  of  that 
plain,  so  thickly  studded  with  structures  pleasing  in  thy 
sight,  but  an  abomination  to  me.  Before  to-morrow 
morn,  that  vast  district — far  as  thine  eye  can  stretch — 
even  to  the  foot  of  yon  distant  Surrey  hills — the  whole 
"Weild  of  Sussex,  with  its  many  churches,  its  churchmen, 
and  its  congregations,  shall  be  whelmed  beneath  the  sea." 

:'  Thou  mockest  me,"  returned  Saint  Cuthrnan,  con 
temptuously ;  "but  I  know  thee  to  be  the  Father  of 
Lies." 

"  Disbelieve  me,  if  I  fail  in  my  task — not  till  then," 
said  the  Fiend.  "  With  the  implements  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  I  will  cut  such  a  dyke  through  this  hill,  and 
through  the  hills  lying  between  it  and  Hove,  as  shall  let 
in  the  waters  of  the  deep,  so  that  all  dwelling  within 
yonder  plain  shall  be  drowned  by  them." 

"  And  thinkest  thou  thy  evil  work  will  be  permitted  ?" 
cried  the  Saint,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Thou,  at  least,  canst  not  prevent  it,"  rejoined  the 
Fiend,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  I  will  take  my  chance  of 
other  hindrance." 

The  holy  man  appeared  for  a  moment  troubled,  but  his 
confidence  was  presently  restored. 

"  Thou  deceivest  thyself,"  he  said.  "  The  task  thou 
proposest  to  execute  is  beyond  thy  power." 

"  Beyond  my  power !"  exclaimed  the  Demon.  "  It  is  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  what  I  can  achieve.  I  have  had 
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a  hand  in  many  wonderful  works,  some  of  which  are  re 
cognised  as  mine,  though  I  have  not  got  credit  for  a  tithe 
of  those  I  have  performed.  Devil's  bridges  are  common 
enough,  methinks,  in  mountainous  gorges — devil's  towers 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  old  castles.  Most  of  the  camps 
upon  these  downs  were  planned  and  executed  by  ire — 
the  very  rampart  upon  which  we  stand  being  partly  my 
work.  The  first  Caesar  has  got  the  credit  of  many  of  my 
performances,  and  he  is  welcome  to  it.  He  is  not  the 
only  man  who  has  worn  laurels  belonging  by  riglt  to 
others.  Saint  as  thou  art,  it  is  meet  thou  give  the  devil 
his  due.  Do  so,  and  thou  must  needs  praise  hia  in 
dustry." 

"Thy  industry  in  evil-doing  is  unquestionable,"  re 
joined  the  Saint.  "  But  good  work  is  out  of  thy  powsr. 
Thou  darest  not  affirm  that  thou  hast  had  any  hand  ia 
the  erection  of  temples  and  holy  piles." 

"Ask  thy  compeers,  Saint  Dunstan  and  Saint  Au 
gustine — they  will  tell  thee  differently.  But  I  disdain 
to  boast.  I  have  certainly  had  no  hand  in  thy  ugly  little 
wooden  church  at  Steyning." 

"  And  thy  present  feat  is  to  be  performed  before  to 
morrow,  thou  sayest  ?"  demanded  the  Saint,  highly  of 
fended  at  this  uncalled-for  allusion  to  his  own  favourite 
structure. 

"  Between  sunset  and  sunrise,  most  saintly  sir." 

"That  is  but  a  short  time  for  so  mighty  a  task,"  said 
the  holy  man,  in  an  incredulous  tone.  "  Bethink  thee  a 
September  night  is  not  a  long  night  ?" 

"  The  shortest  night  is  long  enough  for  me,"  the  Fiend 
replied.  "  If  the  dawn  comes  and  finds  my  work  incom 
plete,  thou  shalt  be  at  liberty  to  deride  me." 

"  I  shall  never  treat  thee  otherwise  than  with  scorn," 
the  Saint  rejoined.  "  But  thou  hast  said  it;  and  I  hold 
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thee  to  thy  word.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise  thy  task 
must  be  done.  If  thou  failest — from  whatever  cause — 
thy  evil  scheme  shall  be  for  ever  abandoned." 

"  Be  it  so !  I  am  content,"  the  Fiend  rejoined.  "  But 
I  shall  not  fail,"  he  added,  with  a  fearful  laugh.  "  Come 
hither  at  sunset,  and  thou  wilt  see  me  commence  my 
work.  Thou  mayst  tarry  nigh  me,  if  thou  wilt,  till  it  be 
done." 

"  Heaven  forfend  that  it  should  be  done !"  ejaculated 
the  Saint,  casting  his  eyes  upwards. 

"When  he  looked  up  again  towards  the  spot  where  the 
Evil  One  had  stood,  he  could  no  more  perceive  him. 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  the  good  Saint,  allowing  his  gaze  to 
wander  over  the  smiling  and  far- stretching  Weald,  "I 
cannot  believe  that  I  am  taking  farewell  of  this  lovely 
plain.  I  cannot  for  an  instant  believe  that  its  destruction 
will  be  permitted.  Its  people  have  not  sinned,  but  have 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Arch-Fiend  solely  because  of 
their  piety  and  zeal.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  defeat 
his  hateful  design." 

The  holy  man  turned  away,  and  quitting  the  camp, 
proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction  over  the  hill,  until  he 
came  to  a  small  stone  structure,  standing  near  a  grey  old 
thorn- tree,  on  an  acclivity  covered  with  gorse  and  heather. 
The  occupant  of  this  solitary  cell  belonged  to  a  priory  of 
Benedictine  nuns,  situated  at  Leominster,  near  Arundel, 
and  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Almenesches,  in  Nor 
mandy.  Sister  Ursula  Braose  had  retired  to  this  lone 
some  spot  in  order  to  pass  the  whole  of  her  time  in  de 
votion,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
asceticism  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  holy  Cuthman  him 
self.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Braose 
of  Bramber  Castle.  Once  a  week  the  purveyor  of  the 
priory  at  Leominster  brought  her  a  scanty  supply  of 
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provisions  (for  the  poor  soul  needed  but  little),  and  it 
was  from  him  that  Saint  Cuthman  had  heard  of  her  ill 
ness,  and  of  her  desire  to  be  shriven  by  him. 

He  found  the  recluse  occupied  in  her  devotions.  She 
was  kneeling  before  an  ivory  crucifix  fastened  against  the 
wall  of  her  cell,  and  was  so  absorbed  as  to  be  entirely  un 
conscious  of  the  Saint's  approach.  He  did  not  make  his 
presence  known  to  her  till  she  had  done.  Sister  Ursula 
Braose  had  once  been  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  years, 
the  austere  life  she  had  led,  and  the  frequent  and  severe 
penances  she  had  undergone,  had  obliterated  all  traces  of 
loveliness  from  her  features.  She  was  old  and  wrinkled 
now ;  her  hair  white  as  snow,  and  her  fingers  thin  as 
those  of  a  skeleton.  She  was  clothed  in  a  loose  black 
robe,  with  a  cincture  of  cord  round  her  waist.  Reve 
rentially  saluting  the  holy  man,  she  prayed  him  to  be 
seated  upon  a  stool,  which,  with  another  small  seat  hewn 
out  of  stone,  a  stone  table,  and  a  straw  pallet,  formed  the 
entire  furniture  of  her  cell.  An  iron  lamp  hung  by  a 
chain  from  the  roof.  On  the  table  were  placed  a  missal 
written  on  vellum,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  small  taper. 

After  inquiring  as  to  her  ailments,  and  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  she  felt  somewhat  better,  Saint  Cuthman 
said,  "  Are  you  still  fasting,  sister  ?  I  know  you  are  wont 
only  to  break  bread  and  drink  water  after  the  hour  of 
vespers." 

"Since  yestere'en,  nothing  has  passed  my  lips,  holy 
father,"  the  recluse  replied. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Saint.  "  The  prohibition  I  am 
about  to  lay  upon  you — painful  to  any  other,  unac 
customed  to  severe  mortification  of  the  flesh — will  by 
you  be  scarcely  accounted  a  penance.  I  eujoin  you  to 
refrain  from  all  refreshment  of  the  body,  whether  by  food 
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or  rest,  until  to-morrow  morning.  Think  you  you  can 
promise  compliance  with  the  order  P" 

"  Do  I  think  it,  holy  father  ?"  Sister  Ursula  cried.  "  If 
Heaven  will  spare  me  so  long,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  was  in 
hopes,"  she  added,  almost  with  a  look  of  disappointment, 
"  that  you  were  about  to  enjoin  me  some  severe  discipline, 
such  as  my  sinfulness  merits,  and  I  pray  you  to  add  sharp 
flagellations,  or  other  wholesome  correction  of  the  flesh, 
to  your  mandate." 

"  Nay,"  rejoined  the  Saint,  smiling  at  the  recluse's  zeal ; 
"  the  scourge  is  unneeded.  You  have  no  heavy  offence,  I 
am  well  assured,  on  your  conscience.  But  keep  strict  vigil 
throughout  the  night,  and  suffer  not  sleep  to  weigh  down 
your  eyelids  for  a  moment,  or  you  may  be  exposed  to 
temptation  and  danger.  The  Arch-Fiend  himself  will  be 
abroad." 

"  I  will  spend  the  livelong  night  in  prayer,"  said  Sister 
Ursula,  trembling. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  returned  the  Saint ;  "  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  has  other  business  on  hand,  and  will  not  trouble 
you.  He  will  be  engaged  in  a  terrible  work,  but,  with 
Heaven's  aid,  good  sister,  yours  shall  be  the  hand  to  con 
found  him." 

"  Mine !"  exclaimed  the  recluse,  seeking  by  her  looks 
for  an  explanation  from  the  holy  man. 

""When  the  sun  hath  gone  down,"  rejoined  Saint 
Cuthman,  "  which  will  be  about  the  seventh  hour,  turn 
this  hour-glass,  and  let  the  sand  ruu  out  six  times — six 
times,  do  you  mark,  good  sister  ?  That  will  bring  you  to 
the  first  hour  after  midnight.  Kneel  then  before  yon 
crucifix  and  pray  fervently,  that  the  dark  designs  of  him 
who  took  our  Saviour  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain, 
and  showed  hioi  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  mo- 
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ment,  may  be  defeated.  Next,  light  this  taper,  which  I 
will  presently  consecrate  ;  set  it  within  the  bars  of  that 
little  grated  window  looking  towards  the  east ;  and  pray 
that  its  glimmer  may  be  as  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn. 
Again,  I  say,  do  you  mark  me,  sister  ?" 

"  Not  a  word  uttered  by  you,  holy  father,  but  hath 
sank  deep  in  my  breast,"  she  replied.  "  Tour  instruc 
tions  shall  be  scrupulously  obeyed." 

"  Nothing  evil  shall  cross  this  threshold  during  the 
night,"  pursued  the  Saint.  "I  will  guard  it  as,  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  I  guarded  my  father's  flocks  on  the 
hills.  Light  not  your  lamp,  but  only  the  taper,  as  I  have 
bidden  you ;  and  stir  not  forth  on  any  threat  or  summons, 
for  such  will  only  be  a  snare  to  injure  you ;  and  let  not 
your  heart  quail  because  of  the  frightful  sounds  you  may 
hear.  Though  the  earth  should  quake  beneath  your  feet, 
and  this  solid  hill  tremble  to  its  foundations,  yet  shall  not 
a  stone  of  your  cell  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  harm 
befal  you." 

The  Saint  then  took  up  the  taper,  and  blessed  it  in 
these  terms  :  "  Domine  Jesu  CJiristi,JiliDei  vivi,  benedic 
candelam  istam  supplicationibus  nostris :  infunde  ei,  Do- 
mine,  per  virtutem,  sanctce  crucis  lenedictionem  ccelestem ; 
ut  guibuscumque  locis  accensa,  sive  posita  fuerit,  disce- 
dant  principes  tenebrarum,  et  contremiscant,  et  fugiunt 
pavidi  cum  omnibus  ministris  suis  ab  habitationibus  illis  : 
nee  prcesumant  amplius  inquietare,  aut  molestare  servi- 
entes  tibi  omnipotenti  Deo." 

After  going  through  certain  other  ceremonials,  which 
it  is  needless  to  describe,  the  Saint  sat  down,  and  address 
ing  Sister  Ursula,  declared  his  readiness  to  shrive  her. 

The  recluse  then  knelt  down  before  him,  and  inclining 
her  head  so  as  to  conceal  her  features,  said  she  had  one 
secret  within  her  breast  which  she  had  never  revealed  to 
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her  confessor — one  sin  upon  her  soul,  of  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  repent. 

After  duly  reproving  her,  the  Saint  told  her  to  make 
clean  her  breast  by  confession,  declaring  she  would  then 
be  able  to  repent. 

Thus  exhorted,  Sister  Ursula  replied,  in  accents  half 
suffocated  by  irrepressible  emotion  :  "  My  secret  is,  that 
I  loved  you — you,  holy  father — when  I  was  young :  my 
unrepented  sin  is,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  banish 
that  love  from  my  heart." 

"  Alas !  sister,"  rejoined  the  holy  man,  trembling  in 
spite  of  himself,  "  we  have  been  equally  unhappy.  In 
days,  long  gone  by,  I  could  not  behold  unmoved  the 
charms  of  the  fair  and  noble  Lady  Ursula  Braose.  But 
I  conquered  the  passion,  and  repented  that  I  had  ever 
indulged  it.  Thou  must  do  likewise.  The  struggle  may 
be  hard,  but  strength  will  be  given  thee  for  it.  Hast 
thou  aught  more  to  confess  ?" 

And  the  poor  recluse,  who  shed  abundance  of  tears, 
replying  in  the  negative,  the  Saint  gave  her  absolution, 
saying  that  the  penance  he  had  already  enjoined  was 
sufficient,  and  that  ere  the  morrow  her  breast  would  be 
free  from  its  load.  Struck  by  her  looks,  which  were 
those  of  one  not  long  for  this  world,  he  told  her  that  if 
her  sickness  should  prove  mortal,  dirges  and  trentals 
should  be  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

The  recluse  thanked  him,  and  after  a  while  became 
composed  and  even  cheerful. 

Saint  Cuthman  tarried  in  the  cell,  discoursing  with 
her  upon  the  glorious  prospects  of  futurity,  and  care 
fully  avoiding  any  reference  to  the  past,  until,  from  the 
door  of  the  little  structure,  which  opened  toward  the 
west,  he  beheld  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea.  Telling  the 
good  sister  that  a  thousand  lives  depended  upon  her 
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vigilance,  he  gave  her  his  benediction  and  departed, 
never  more  to  behold  her  alive. 

As  he  took  his  way  towards  the  north-eastern  boun 
dary  of  the  ancient  encampment,  a  noise  resembling 
thunder  smote  his  ear,  and  the  ground  shook  so  violently 
beneath  his  feet  that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  but  reeled 
to  and  fro,  as  if  his  brain — his !  whose  lips  no  drink 
stronger  than  water  had  ever  passed — had  been  assailed 
by  the  fumes  of  wine.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on,  and, 
after  a  while,  reached  the  lofty  headland  overlooking 
Poynings. 

Here,  as  he  expected,  he  beheld  the  Arch-Fiend  at 
work.  The  infernal  excavator  had  already  made  a  great 
breach  into  the  down,  and  enormous  fragments  of  chalk 
and  flint-stones  rolled  down  with  a  terrific  crash,  like 
that  caused  by  an  avalanche  amidst  the  Alps.  Every 
stroke  of  his  terrible  pickaxe  shook  the  hill  to  its  centre. 
No  one,  who  was  not  sustained  by  supernatural  power, 
could  have  stood  firmly  upon  the  quaking  headland. 
But  Saint  Cuthman,  planting  his  staff  upon  the  ground, 
remained  unmoved — the  only  human  witness  of  the  as 
tounding  scene.  The  Mend's  proportions  had  now  be 
come  colossal,  and  he  looked  like  one  of  that  giant  race 
whom  poets  of  heathendom  tell  us  warred  against  Jove. 
His  garb  was  suited  to  his  task,  and  resembled  that  of  a 
miner.  His  brawny  and  hirsute  arms  were  bared  to  the 
shoulder,  and  the  curled  goafs-horns  were  visible  on  his 
uncovered  head.  His  implements  had  become  enormous 
as  himself,  and  the  broadest  and  heaviest  anchor-fluke 
ever  forged  was  as  nought  to  the  curved  iron  head  of  his 
pickaxe.  Each  stroke  plunged  fathom-deep  into  the 
ground,  and  tore  up  huge  boulder-like  masses  of  chalk, 
the  smallest  of  which  might  have  loaded  a  wain.  The 
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Fiend  worked  away  with  might  and  main,  and  the  con 
cussion  produced  by  his  tremendous  strokes  was  inces 
sant  and  terrible,  echoing  far  over  the  Weald  like  the 
rattling  of  a  dreadful  thunderstorm. 

But  the  sand  ran  out,  and  Sister  Ursula  turned  her 
glass  for  the  first  time. 

Suddenly,  the  Fiend  stopped,  and  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  side,  as  if  in  pain — "  A  sharp  stitch !"  quoth  he. 
"  My  side  tingles  as  if  pricked  by  a  thousand  pins.  The 
sensation  is  by  no  means  pleasant — but  'twill  soon  pass !" 
Then  perceiving  the  Saint  watching  him,  he  called  out 
derisively — "Aha!  art  thou  there,  thou  saintly  man? 
"What  thinkest  thou  now  of  the  chance  of  escape  for  thy 
friends  in  the  "Weald  ?  Thou  art  a  judge  of  such  matters, 
I  doubt  not.  Is  my  Dyke  broad  enough  and  profound 
enough,  thinkest  thou — or  shall  I  widen  it  and  deepen  it 
yet  more  ?"  And  the  chasm  resounded  with  his  mocking 
laughter. 

"  Thou  art  but  a  slovenly  workman,  after  all,"  remarked 
Saint  Cuthman.  "  The  sides  of  thy  Dyke  are  rough  and 
uneven,  and  want  levelling.  A  mortal  labourer  would  be 
shrewdly  reprimanded  if  he  left  them  ia  such  an  untidy 
condition." 

"  No  mortal  labourer  could  make  sucli  a  trench,"  cried 
the  Fiend.  "  However,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  am 
a  slovenly  workman." 

"Whereupon  he  seized  his  spade,  and  proceeded  to  level 
the  banks  of  the  Dyke,  carefully  removing  all  roughness 
and  irregularity. 

"  "Will  that  satisfy  thy  precise  notions  ?"  he  called  out, 
when  he  had  done. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  it  looks  better,"  returned  the  holy 
man,  glad  to  think  that  another  hour  had  passed — for  a 
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soft  touch  falling  upon  his  brow  made  him  aware  that,  at 
this  moment,  Sister  Ursula  had  turned  the  hour-glass  for 
the  second  time. 

A  sharp  sudden  pain  smote  the  Fiend,  and  made  him 
roar  out  lustily,  "  Another  stitch,  and  worse  than  the 
first !  But  it  shall  not  hinder  my  task." 

Again  he  fell  to  work.  Again,  the  hill  was  shaken  to 
its  base.  Again,  mighty  masses  of  chalk  were  hurled  into 
the  valley,  crushing  everything  upon  which  they  descended. 
Again,  the  strokes  of  the  pickaxe  echoed  throughout  the 
Weald. 

It  was  now  dark.  But  the  fiery  breath  of  the  Demon 
sufficed  to  light  him  in  his  task.  He  toiled  away  with 
right  good  will,  for  the  Devil  can  work  hard  enough,  I 
promise  you,  if  the  task  be  to  his  mind.  All  at  once  he 
suspended  his  labour.  The  hour-glass  had  been  turned 
for  the  third  time. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?"  demanded  the  Saint. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  writhing  Fiend.  "  A  sudden 
attack  of  cramp  in  the  arms  and  legs,  I  fancy.  I  must 
have  caught  cold  on  these  windy  downs.  I  will  do  a 
little  lighter  work  till  the  fit  passes  off"  Upon  this,  he 
took  up  the  shovel  and  began  to  trim  the  sides  of  the 
Dyke  as  before. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  further  end  of  the 
chasm  closed  up,  so  that  when  he  took  up  the  pickaxe 
once  more  he  had  all  his  work  to  do  again.  This  caused 
him  to  snort  and  roar  like  a  mad  bull,  and  so  much  flame 
and  smoke  issued  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  that  the 
bottom  of  the  Dyke  resembled  the  bed  of  a  volcano. 

Sister  Ursula  then  turned  the  glass  for  the  fourth  time. 
Hereupon,  an  enormous  mass  of  breccia,  or  gold-stone,  as 
the  common  folk  call  it,  which  the  Fiend  had  dislodged, 
rolled  down  upon  his  foot,  and  crushed  it.  This  so  enraged 
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him,  that  he  sent  the  fragment  of  gold-stone  whizzing  over 
the  hills  to  Hove.  What  with  rubbing  his  bruised  foot, 
and  roaring,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  could 
resume  his  work. 

The  fifth  turning  of  the  glass  gave  him  such  pains 
in  the  back,  that  for  some  minutes  he  was  completely 
disabled. 

"  An  attack  of  lumbago,"  he  cried.  "  I  seem  liable  to 
all  mortal  ailments  to-night." 

"  Thou  hadst  better  desist,"  said  the  Saint.  "  The 
next  attack  may  cripple  thee  for  all  time." 

"  I  am  all  right  again,"  shouted  the  Demon.  "  It  was 
but  a  passing  seizure,  like  those  that  have  gone  before  it. 
Thou  shnlt  now  see  what  I  can  do." 

And  he  began  to  ply  his  pickaxe  with  greater  energy 
than  ever;  toiling  on  without  intermission,  filling  the 
chasm  with  flame  from  his  fiery  nostrils,  and  producing 
the  eifect  of  a  continuous  thunderstorm  over  the  Weald. 
Thus  he  wrought  on,  I  say,  uninterruptedly,  for  the  space 
of  another  hour. 

Sister  Ursula  then  turned  the  glass  for  the  last  time. 

The  Fiend  was  suddenly  checked — but  not  this  time 
by  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  prostration  of  strength.  He 
had  struck  the  pickaxe  so  deeply  into  the  chalk  that  he 
could  not  remove  it.  He  strained  every  nerve  to  pluck 
it  forth,  but  it  continued  firmly  embedded,  and  the  helve, 
which  was  thick  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship,  and  of  toughest 
oak,  broke  in  his  grasp. 

While  he  was  roaring  like  an  infuriated  lion  with  rage 
and  mortification,  Saint  Cuthman  called  out  to  him  to 
come  forth. 

"  Wherefore  should  I  come  forth  ?"  the  Fiend  cried. 
"  Thou  thinkest  I  am  baffled  ;  but  thou  art  mistaken.  I 
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will  dig  out  my  axe-head  presently,  and  my  shovel  will 
furnish  me  with  a  new  handle." 

"  Cease,  if  thou  canst,  for  a  short  space,  to  breathe 
forth  flame  and  smoke ;  and  look  towards  the  east,"  cried 
the  Saint. 

"  There  is  a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  sky  in  that  quarter !" 
exclaimed  the  Demon,  holding  his  breath ;  "  but  dawn 
cannot  be  come  already." 

"  The  streak  of  light  grows  rapidly  wider  and  brighter," 
said  the  Saint.  "  The  shades  of  night  are  fleeing  fast 
away.  The  larks  are  beginning  to  rise  and  carol  forth 
their  matin  hymns  on  the  downs.  The  rooks  are  cawing 
amid  the  trees  of  the  park  beneath  us.  The  cattle  are 
lowing  in  the  meads — and  hark !  dost  thou  not  hear  the 
cocks  crowing  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Poynings?" 

"  Cocks  crowing  at  Poynings !"  yelled  the  Fiend.  "  It 
must  be  the  dawn.  But  the  sun  shall  not  behold  my  dis 
comfiture." 

"Hide  thy  head  in  darkness,  accursed  being!"  ex 
claimed  the  Saint,  raising  his  staff.  "  Hence  with  thee ! 
and  return  not  to  this  hill.  The  dwellers  within  the 
Sussex  Weald  are  saved  from  thy  malice,  and  may  hence 
forth  worship  without  fear.  Get  thee  hence,  I  say." 

A.bashed  by  the  awful  looks  of  the  Saint,  the  Demon 
Sed.  Howling  with  rage,  like  a  wild  beast  robbed  of  its 
prey,  he  ran  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  rampart 
surrounding  the  camp,  where  the  marks  of  his  gigantic 
feet  may  still  be  seen  indelibly  impressed  on  the  sod. 
Then  springing  off,  and  unfolding  his  sable  pinions,  he 
soared  over  the  "Weald,  alighting  on  Leith  Hill. 

Just  as  he  took  flight,  Sister  Ursula's  taper  went  out. 
Instant  darkness  fell  upon  the  hill,  and  Night  resumed 
her  former  sway.  The  village  cocks  ceased  crowing,  the 
larks  paused  in  their  songs  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
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like  stones,  the  rooks  returned  to  roost,  and  the  lowiug 
herds  became  silent. 

Saint  Cuthman  had  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  to 
reach  Sister  Ursula's  cell,  a  deep  gulf  having  been  placed 
between  it  and  the  headland  on  which  he  had  taken  his 
stand.  On  arriving  at  the  little  structure  he  found  that 
the  recluse's  troubles  were  over.  Her  loving  heart  had 
for  ever  ceased  to  beat.  Her  failing  strength  had  sufficed 
to  turn  the  hour-glass  for  the  last  time,  and  just  as  the 
consecrated  taper  expired,  she  passed  away.  In  death, 
she  still  retained  the  attitude  of  prayer — her  clasped 
hands  being  raised  heavenwards. 

"  Suspice  Domine,  preces  nostras  pro  anima  famulce 
tuce ;  ut  si  q^KS  ei  macula  de  terrenis  contagiis  adhceserunt, 
remissionis  tuce  misericordia  deleantur!"  ejaculated  the 
holy  man.  "  She  could  not  have  had  a  better  ending ! 
May  my  own  be  like  it !  She  shall  have  sepulture  in  my 
mother's  grave  at  Steyniug.  And  masses  and  treutals, 
according  to  my  promise,  shall  be  said  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul.  Peace  be  with  her !"  And  he  went  on  his  way. 

Thus  was  the  Demon  banished  by  Saint  Cuthman  from 
that  hill  overlooking  the  fair  Sussex  "Weald,  and  the  people 
of  the  plain  ever  after  prayed  in  peace.  But  the  Devil's 
handiwork — the  unfinished  Dyke — exists  to  this  day. 
Though  I  never  heard  that  his  pickaxe  had  been  found. 
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V. 

HOW  STELFAX  TOOK  THE  CAVALIER  TO  THE  GRANGE  ;    AND  WHAT 
HAPPENED  BY  THE  WAY. 

SOME  few  interruptions  were  offered  to  the  schoolmas 
ter's  narration  both  by  Stelfax  and  his  men ;  and  when  it 
came  to  an  end,  the  Eoundhead  leader  observed  that  it 
was  a  monkish  and  superstitious  legend,  fit  only  for  old 
wives  and  children,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  pretended  miracles  of  Saint  Cuthman,  or 
those  of  any  other  Eomish  saint  in  the  calendar.  On 
this  observation  being  made,  Captain  Goldspur  got  up, 
and  looking  as  if  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  the  com 
pany  of  a  person  who  expressed  such  heterodox  opinions, 
he  was  marching  out  of  the  room,  when,  at  a  sign  from 
Stelfax,  two  of  the  troopers  caught  hold  of  him,  and  forced 
him  back  to  his  seat.  In  doing  this,  they  deprived  him 
of  his  long  rapier,  which  Stelfax  consigned  to  the  host, 
bidding  him  put  it  aside  for  the  present.  In  an  authori 
tative  tone,  the  Eoundhead  leader  then  informed  the  com 
pany  that  none  of  them  must  leave  the  house  until  after 
his  departure  with  the  prisoner — a  piece  of  good  news  to 
Simon  Piddinghoe,  who  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  worshipful  captain  would  prolong  his  stay  to  as  late 
an  hour  as  possible.  Stelfax,  indeed,  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  depart.  His  seat  by  the  fireside  was  very  comfort 
able,  and  the  mulled  sack  super-excellent — so  remarkably 
good,  indeed,  that,  having  finished  his  pottle  during  the 
progress  of  the  schoolmaster's  legend,  he  ordered  the  host 
to  brew  a  second. 
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By  tins  time  the  prisoner  had  shaken  off  in  a  great 
measure  the  effects  of  his  fall.  Of  a  reckless  turn,  like 
most  Cavaliers,  he  either  felt — or  feigned  to  feel — indiffe 
rent  to  his  present  position.  His  chair  was  next  that  of 
Stelfax,  and  hearing  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  latter 
upon  the  sack,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  a  measure  for 
himself — and  the  favour  was  unhesitatingly  granted. 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  march  off,  Captain 
Goldspur's  audacity  seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  with 
drawing  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  presence  of  th6 
hateful  Stelfax,  he  lapsed  into  gloomy  silence.  His  com 
panions  were  equally  taciturn  and  moody.  But  the  rest 
of  the  company  took  no  umbrage  at  their  detention,  ap 
pearing  rather  pleased  by  the  excuse  it  offered  them  for 
making  a  night  of  it.  Whether  Stelfax  sat  long  to  vex 
Groldspur  and  his  sullen  comrades — or  whether,  as  is 
more  probable,  he  felt  disposed  to  rest  and  enjoy  himself 
after  a  hard  day's  work — certain  it  is  that  eleven  o'clock 
had  struck  ere  he  rose  to  depart.  The  reckoning  was 
then  paid — rather  to  Simon  Piddinghoe's  surprise,  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  were  not  notorious  for  scru 
pulously  discharging  their  scores ;  the  horses  were  brought 
out;  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  the  crupper  behind 
Nathan  Guestling,  and  strapped  to  that  stout  trooper  as 
he  had  previously  been.  All  these  arrangements  made, 
Stelfax  mounted,  and  after  partaking  of  a  stirrup-cup 
proffered  by  the  host,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  little 
troop,  and  rode  out  of  Poynings. 

Notwithstanding  the  Roundhead  leader's  injunctions 
to  the  contrary,  one  person  had  contrived  to  slip  out  of 
the  house  unobserved.  When  the  host  returned  to  his 
guests  to  tell  them  they  were  now  free  to  depart  if  they 
were  so  minded,  he  remarked  that  Captain  Goldspur  was 
gone,  and  had  taken  his  rapier  with  him.  Upon  which 
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he  muttered,  "  There  will  be  mischief,  I  fear. — And  who, 
think  you,  yon  red-coated  knaves  have  got  as  a  prisoner, 
my  worthy  masters  ?"  he  added. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  the  schoolmaster  rejoined.  "  "Who 
should  it  be  ?" 

"  No  other  than  Colonel  George  Gunter  of  Eacton," 
the  host  replied  ;  "  as  worthy  a  gentleman  as  any  in  the 
county,  and  as  staunch  a  partisan  as  ever  breathed  of  the 
— of You  know  whom  I  mean." 

"  "Was  that  Colonel  Gunter  of  Eacton  ?"  cried  a  per 
sonage  in  a  tarnished  lace  cloak  and  dilapidated  Spanish 
hat.  "  Would  I  had  known  it." 

"  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  have  done,  Master  Jervoise 
Eumboldsdyke  ?"  demanded  the  inquisitive  schoolmaster. 

"  No  matter,"  the  other  rejoined.  "  It  may  not  yet 
be  too  late.  Tell  me  the  way  taken  by  those  cursed 
troopers,"  he  added  to  the  host. 

"  They  rode  towards  Patcham,"  Simon  Piddinghoe 
replied.  "  No  doubt  they  are  bound  for  Lewes,  where 
the  detachment  is  quartered." 

"  To  Lewes !"  exclaimed  Eumboldsdyke.  "  To  Lewes, 
then,  let  us  hie.  Here  is  thy  reckoning,  mine  host." 
And  flinging  a  double-crown  upon  the  table  he  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  followed  by  his  comrades. 

It  was  a  clear  starlight  night,  and  by  no  means  dark. 
Stelfax  kept  a  little  in  advance  of  his  men,  but  did  not 
urge  his  horse  beyond  a  walk.  Their  road  lay  partly 
along  a  valley,  partly  over  a  lower  range  of  downs. 
After  a  while,  they  reached  Patcham,  and  were  passing 
the  thick  hanging  wood  on  the  hill-side,  when  a  pistol — 
for  such  the  fire-arm  seemed  to  be  from  its  report — was 
discharged  at  Stelfax.  The  bullet  struck  the  Eoundhead 
leader's  gorget,  but  did  him  no  injury.  He  instantly 
turned,  and  dashing  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  called,  in  & 
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voice  of  thunder,  upon  his  dastardly  assailant  to  show 
himself,  and  come  forth  if  he  dared.  But  no  answer  was 
returned  to  the  summons,  neither  could  any  lurking 
assassin  be  detected.  Deeming  search  useless  at  such 
an  hour,  Stelfax  set  off  again ;  but  he  now  mended  his 
pace,  and  being  under  no  apprehension  of  losing  his  way, 
he  rode  over  the  silent  and  solitary  downs  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Ovingdean,  where  he  arrived  without  further 
molestation  of  any  kind,  and  deposited  his  prisoner  at 
the  Grange. 


VI. 

BY  WHAT  MEANS  THE  PRISONERS  ESCAPED  FROM  THE  CHURCH. 

WE  must  now  return  to  the  church,  and  see  what  the 
disorderly  rout  left  within  it  were  about.  It  was  past 
midnight.  The  torches  were  still  blazing,  but  the  thick 
vapour  that  rose  from  their  flames,  combined  with  the 
tobacco-smoke,  filled  the  whole  body  of  the  fabric,  and 
so  obscured  its  more  distant  portions,  that  the  arched 
screen  separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave  could 
scarcely  be  discerned.  The  light,  struggling  through 
this  vapour,  only  imperfectly  revealed  the  figures  of  the 
Ironsides  stretched  upon  the  benches,  some  of  them,  as 
we  have  said,  asleep,  and  the  rest  in  a  drowsy  state, 
half-stupified  with  drink.  All  their  boisterous  merri 
ment  had  long  since  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  slumbering  topers. 
All  at  once,  a  slight  noise  reached  the  ears  of  the 
sergeant,  and  looking  in  the  direction  whence  it  pro 
ceeded,  he  thought  he  discerned  a  dark  figure  in  the 
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pulpit.  After  steadily  regarding  the  object  for  a 
few  moments,  during  which  it  continued  perfectly 
motionless,  a  superstitious  terror  took  possession  of 
Delves,  and  he  began  to  think  it  was  the  Enemy  of 
Mankind  standing  before  him  in  person.  Bousing  up 
Besadaiah  Eavestaff,  who  was  near  to  him,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  mysterious  figure,  and  asked  him,  in 
accents  that  betrayed  his  alarm,  what  he  thought  of  it  ? 

"It  is  the  Evil  One,"  Besadaiah  rejoined,  rubbing  his 
eyes.  "  But  how  comes  he  here,  in  yonder  pulpit,  and 
in  the  garb  of  a  minister  of  the  Church?  I  am  not 
afraid  —  I  will  address  him." 

"With  this  he  got  up,  and  supporting  himself  with  his 
carabine,  staggered  towards  the  pulpit. 

"Aha!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  drew  near,  "I  have  it 
now,  sergeant.  Whom  dost  thou  think  his  Satanic 
Majesty  turns  out  to  be?  "No  other  than  Master  In 
crease  Micklegift,  the  Independent  minister,  whom  we 
ejected  from  the  neighbouring  mansion  by  our  captain's 
commands.  How  comes  he  here  ?  Doth  he  take  up  his 
abode  altogether  within  this  church  ?" 

"If  it  be  indeed  Master  Micklegift,  and  not  an  evil 
spirit  in  his  form,"  Delves  rejoined,  "question  him 
thyself." 

"  He  shall  not  need  to  do  so,"  cried  Micklegift,  for  it 
was  he.  "  I  have  placed  myself  here  to  see  how  you, 
who  profess  to  be  soldiers  fighting  for  the  cause  of  reli 
gion  and  truth,  would  comport  yourselves,  and  I  find  that 
ye  are  as  riotous  and  intemperate  as  the  scoffers,  brawlers, 
and  tipplers  whom  ye  profess  to  reprobate.  Are  ye  not 
ashamed  to  be  wallowing  in  drunkenness  when  ye  should 
watch  and  pray  ?  Call  ye  yourselves  good  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  ?  You  are  said  to  be  the  favoured  host  of  our 
great  Joshua,  Cromwell  ;  but  is  it  by  conduct  like  this 
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that  you  Lave  earned  his  regard  ?  Hardly  so,  methinks  ! 
If  you  must  needs  turn  this  tabernacle  into  a  place  of 
duresse  for  your  prisoners,  why  should  you  thus  defile  it  ? 
For  your  profaneness  and  irreverence  ye  ought  to  be 
driven  forth  with  stripes,  and  if  a  judgment  should  fall 
upon  your  heads  ye  will  richly  have  merited  it." 

"Peace!"  exclaimed  Besadaiah ;  "  I  will  hear  no  more 
from  thee." 

"Nay,  there  is  reason  in  what  the  good  man  saith," 
cried  Delves.  "We  deserve  his  rebukes.  It  must  be 
owned  that  our  conduct  this  night  hath  not  been  in 
accordance  either  with  our  principles  or  our  duty." 

"  Our  captain  mislikes  this  man,  and  suspects  him  of 
being  in  league  with  the  malignants,"  cried  Besadaiah. 
"  By  his  own  showing  he  hath  been  playing  the  spy  upon 
us.  Let  him  come  down  from  that  pulpit,  and  free  us  at 
once  from  his  presence,  or  I  will  send  a  bullet  through 
his  brains." 

"  Thou  darest  not  lift  thy  hand  against  me,  thou  sacri 
legious  ruffian,"  thundered  Micklegift.  "  My  purpose  is 
to  hold  forth  unto  thee  and  to  thy  comrades,  and  to  strive 
to  awaken  ye  all  to  a  sense  of  your  sinfulness." 

"  It  will  be  labour  thrown  away,  worthy  sir,"  said 
Delves,  "  so  I  pray  you  forbear.  "With  what  intent  you 
have  come  hither,  and  hidden  yourself  away  until  this 
moment,  is  best  known  to  your  secret  heart.  But  such 
conduct  is  questionable,  and  seems  to  justify  our  captain's 
doubts  as  to  your  sincerity  to  the  cause.  I  have  prisoners 
in  charge  here,  as  you  are  aware — prisoners  for  whose 
security  I  am  responsible.  I  cannot  tell  but  you  may 
have  some  design  to  give  them  aid,  and  must  therefore 
enjoin  you  to  quit  the  church  without  delay." 

"  What  if  I  refuse  to  go  ?"  rejoined  Micklegift. 
"  What  if,  in  my  turn,  I  command  thee  and  thy  sacri- 
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legious  crew  to  depart  from  the  tabernacle  which  ye  have 
profaned  ?" 

"  You  will  do  well  not  to  provoke  me  further,"  Besa- 
daiah  cried,  in  a  menacing  voice,  and  levelling  his  musket 
at  the  Independent  minister  as  he  spoke.  "  Come  down, 
I  say,  at  once,  and  quit  the  church — or  that  pulpit  shall 
be  thy  coffin." 

"  Put  down  thy  weapon,  Besadaiah,  and  harm  not  the 
man,"  interposed  Delves-.  "  Though  his  conduct  be 
suspicious,  he  may  have  no  ill  intent.  "Harken  unto 
me,  Master  Micklegift,  and  compel  me  not  to  have 
recourse  to  harsh  measures  with  thee.  Thou  canst  not 
stay  here." 

"  The  church  is  mine,  and  nothing  but  force  shall  make 
me  quit,"  cried  Micklegifb,  vehemently. 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  you  say  so,"  the  sergeant  rejoined. 
"  I  desire  not  to  use  violence,  but  your  obstinacy  will 
leave  me  no  other  alternative." 

"  Better  let  me  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  sergeant," 
growled  Besadaiah,  again  raising  his  carabine. 

"  Not  in  that  way,  I  tell  thee,"  Delves  rejoined.  "  For 
the  last  time,  I  say  unto  thee,  Master  Micklegift,  wilt 
thou  depart  peaceably,  or  must  I  put  thee  forth  ?" 

"  I  will  not  leave  mine  own  church  at  thine,  or  at  any 
man's  bidding,"  the  Independent  minister  rejoined ; 
"  and  I  counsel  thee  not  to  attempt  to  use  force  against 
me,  or  thou  wilt  rue  it.  Lay  but  a  finger  upon  me,  and 
I  will  render  thine  arm.  powerless." 

"  Tut !  tut !  this  is  idle  vaunting !"  the  sergeant  ex 
claimed.  "  Since  thou  wilt  not  be  advised,  thou  must 
take  the  consequences." 

"  No  ;  it  is  thou  who  must  take  the  consequences,  seiv 
geant.  I  have  warned  thee,"  Micklegift  rejoined,  raising 
his  hands. 
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"  Aid  me  to  put  him  forth,  Besadaiah,"  said  Delves, 
"  for  I  perceive  he  is  disposed  to  offer  resistance.  But 
take  heed  thou  doest  him  no  injury." 

Bearing  his  carabine  against  the  door  of  a  pew,  he 
marched  towards  the  pulpit.  Besadaiah  also  laid  down 
his  musket,  and  followed  him.  But  scarcely  had  the 
foremost  of  the  two  Ironsides  set  foot  on  the  pulpit- 
steps,  when  Micklegift  clapped  his  hands  together,  and 
called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Arise ! — it  is  time !" 

At  the  signal,  for  such  it  proved,  two  persons  suddenly 
sprang  up  behind  the  troopers,  and  in  an  instant  possessed 
themselves  of  the  carabines  which  had  been  so  impru 
dently  abandoned.  These  personages,  it  soon  appeared, 
were  no  other  than  the  Saxbys,  father  and  son,  who  had 
contrived  to  secrete  themselves  until  this  moment  within 
the  chancel.  Levelling  the  guns  at  the  Eoundhead  sol 
diers,  ISTiuian  and  his  father  threatened  to  shoot  them  if 
they  stirred  a  step.  It  was  now  Micklegift' s  turn  to 
triumph.  Not  only  had  his  signal  summoned  the  Saxbys 
from  their  hiding-place,  but  at  the  same  moment  the 
prisoners  burst  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  tower, 
and  so  unexpectedly,  that  ere  the  drunken  and  drowsy 
troopers  could  recover  from  their  surprise  and  seize  their 
arms,  they  were  deprived  of  them  by  their  assailants. 
Aided  by  circumstances,  the  stratagem  completely  suc 
ceeded.  All  the  fire-arms  were  secured  by  the  Eoyalists. 
Helpless  Henly  was  so  overcome  by  the  liquor  he  had 
swallowed,  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  from  the 
ground:  and  two  others  were  in  nearly  the  like  state. 
The  Eoyalists  now  numbered  five,  but  as  they  had  ob 
tained  possession  of  all  the  muskets  and  pistols  belonging 
to  the  troop,  it  followed  that  they  were  completely  masters 
of  the  position.  "Without  much  difficulty,  the  newly 
liberated  prisoners  succeeded  in  driving  such  of  the  Iron- 
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eides  as  were  capable  of  offering  resistance  into  the  tower 
which  they  themselves  had  so  recently  occupied,  and 
locked  the  door  upon  them.  This  done,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  Delves  and  Besadaiah,  over  whom  the 
two  Saxbys  still  kept  guard,  with  levelled  muskets.  On 
coming  up,  John  Habergeon  at  once  rushed  in  and 
grappled  with  the  sergeant,  while  Ninian  and  his  father 
laid  hold  of  Besadaiah.  A  coil  of  rope  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  troopers  was  soon  found  by  Micklegift, 
who  by  this  time  had  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  with 
it  Delves  and  his  comrade  were  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  mouths.  Though  the 
trouble  seemed  needless,  similar  precautions  were  taken 
with  Helpless  Henly  and  the  two  other  equally  inert 
troopers ;  and  only  one  of  them  stirred  and  opened  his 
eyes  while  the  cords  were  being  fastened  round  his  wrists. 
The  Eoyalists  next  transformed  themselves  into  the 
semblance  of  Eepublican  soldiers,  by  putting  on  the 
habiliments  and  accoutrements  of  their  enemies,  equip 
ping  themselves  in  the  scarlet  doublets,  tassets,  breast 
plates,  headpieces,  and  bandoleers  of  the  Ironsides, 
buckling  on  their  swords,  and  appropriating  their  cara 
bines  and  pistols.  These  operations  were  conducted  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  for  the  troopers  shut  up  within 
the  tower  had  begun  to  vociferate  loudly,  and  make 
as  much  noise  as  they  could,  in  the  hope  of  giving  the 
alarm;  and  though  the  thick  walls  of  the  chamber  in 
which  they  were  enclosed  greatly  deadened  the  clamour, 
still  the  Eoyalists  did  not  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
heard  at  the  Grange.  So  the  utmost  despatch  was  used. 
And  no  sooner  was  their  task  accomplished,  than  the 
newly  released  prisoners,  with  their  deliverers,  Mickle 
gift  and  the  two  Saxbys,  quitted  the  church,  locking  the 
door  upon  their  foes- 
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On  issuing  from  the  church,  Micklegift  quitted  the 
party,  and  hastened  to  the  parsonage,  to  make  prepara 
tions  for  instant  flight.  Tor  some  time  Ovingdean  would 
be  no  safe  place  for  him.  The  Eoyalists  agreed  to  keep 
together  for  the  present,  unless  circumstances  should 
require  them  to  separate.  Command  of  the  little  party 
naturally  devolved  upon  Lord  "Wilmot,  and  his  first  in 
structions  were  to  proceed  to  the  stables,  and  help  them 
selves  to  the  troopers'  horses. 

By  this  time  the  moon  had  risen,  but  her  lustre  was 
frequently  obscured  by  passing  clouds.  Not  being  fami 
liar  with  the  locality,  Lord  "Wilmot  placed  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  Ninian  Saxby,  who  now  led  the  way  to 
the  stables.  As  the  young  falconer  marched  along  in 
this  unaccustomed  guise  of  steel  cap  and  breastplate,  he 
almost  lost  the  sense  of  his  own  identity,  and  while  eye 
ing  his  accoutrements  with  secret  satisfaction,  nattered 
himself  that  he  made  a  very  smart  soldier,  and  only  re 
gretted  that  Patty  "Whinchat  could  not  behold  him. 

The  party  were  crossing  the  valley  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Grange,  when  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  patrol  at  the  door  of  the  mansion. 
The  sentinel  immediately  advanced  to  the  gate,  and  chal 
lenged  them. 

"  Who  are  ye  that  go  there  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Friends !"  responded  John  Habergeon,  in  the  true 
puritanical  snuffle. 

"  Advance,  friends,  and  give  the  countersign,"  rejoined 
the  sentinel. 

"  Maccabeus  and  his  company,"  John  replied,  having 
luckily  overheard  the  watchword  whispered  by  the  ser 
geant  to  his  men. 

"  Pass  on,  then,"  cried  the  trooper.  "  Yet  stay  !-— 
whither  go  ye  ?" 
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"  To  the  stables,  by  order  of  Sergeant  Delves." 

"  Good  ! — but  what  means  the  clamour  within  the 
church  ?" 

"  It  is  caused  by  the  malignant  prisoners,  who  like  not 
their  lodging,"  John  replied,  with  a  laugh,  which  was 
echoed  by  the  trooper. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  he  said.  "  I  feared  something  might 
have  gone  wrong." 

"  Hath  aught  been  heard  of  our  captain  ?"  demanded 
Lord  Wilinot,  disguising  his  voice  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

"  He  returned  half  an  hour  ago  with  the  prisoner,"  re 
plied  the  sentinel. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  Lord  "Wilmot  observed  in  a  low 
voice  to  Clavering.  "  Colonel  Gunter  is  taken.  He  must 
be  rescued  at  any  cost." 

"  Do  you  go  back  to  the  church  after  seeing  to  the 
horses,  or  are  some  of  us  to  take  your  place  ?"  inquired 
the  sentinel. 

"  "We  will  return  presently  and  ascertain  the  captain's 
pleasure,"  returned  Lord  Wilmot. 

Upon  this  the  Royalists  moved  on,  and  the  sentinel 
went  back  to  his  post. 

In  another  minute  the  party  reached  the  stables. 
Opening  the  door,  Ninian  quickly  roused  up  a  couple  of 
grooms  who  were  lying  asleep  on  a  pile  of  straw.  A 
lighted  horn  lantern  was  hanging  by  a  pulley  overhead. 
At  first  the  grooms  took  the  whole  party  for  Republican 
soldiers,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  get  up,  but  when  Ninian 
made  himself  known,  they  quickly  bestirred  themselves. 
Each  stall  had  a  couple  of  horses  within  it ;  but  though 
the  stables  were  large,  there  was  not  accommodation  for 
so  many,  and  several  of  the  troopers1  steeds  had  been 
placed  in  the  cow-house.  It  was  in  the  latter  place  that 
Lord  Wilmot  found  hig  own  charger.  Having  selected 
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such  horses  as  they  thought  would  best  suit  them — keep 
ing  one  for  Colonel  Grunter,  in  case  they  should  succeed 
in  liberating  him — they  turned  all  the  others  loose  in  the 
&rm-yard,  hiding  away  the  saddles  and  bridles. 

Eut  just  as  the  party  issued  forth  from  the  stables 
with  their  newly  acquired  steeds,  an  alarming  sound 
reached  their  ears. 

The  bell  of  the  church  began  to  toll. 

How  it  could  be  rung  by  the  imprisoned  Ironsides,  the 
Eoyalists  could  not  conjecture,  for  they  had  seen  no  bell- 
rope  ;  but  so  it  was.  The  bell  went  on  tolling,  and  with 
momentarily  increasing  rapidity  and  loudness. 

At  this  sound,  the  sentinel  posted  outside  the  Grange 
gave  the  alarm.  In  another  minute  the  door  of  the  man 
sion  was  thrown  open,  and,  a  light  streaming  forth,  showed 
the  soldiers  rushing  out. 

Though  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  Lord  Wilmot  and 
his  party  promptly  prepared  to  act. 
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BOOK  VII. 

CAPTAIN  TATTERSALL  OF  THE  SWIFTSURE. 
I. 

HOW  SERGEANT  DELVES  WAS  REPRIMANDED  BY  HIS  LEADER. 

WEARIED  by  his  long  ride,  and  by  his  exertions 
throughout  the  day,  Stelfax,  on  his  return  to  Ovingdean 
Grange  with  the  prisoner,  retired  to  the  chamber  he  had 
appropriated,  and  merely  taking  off  the  more  cumbrous 
parts  of  his  accoutrements,  flung  himself  on  the  couch. 
He  was  buried  in  profound  slumber,  when  the  knocking 
of  the  butt-end  of  a  carabine  at  the  door  roused  him, 
causing  him  to  spring  up  instantly  and  seize  his  arms. 
Clapping  his  steel  cap  on  his  head,  but  without  tarrying 
to  buckle  on  his  corslet  and  leg-pieces,  he  marched  to  the 
door,  and,  unfastening  it,  found  Mattathias  outside,  who 
acquainted  him  with  the  strange  ringing  of  the  church 
bell.  Indeed,  the  sound  could  be  plainly  distinguished 
where  they  were,  though  the  room  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Stelfax  was  not  so  much  alarmed  as  his  subordinate, 
for  it  did  not  occur  to  him  as  possible  that  Delves  could 
be  the  dupe  of  a  stratagem.  Something,  however,  was 
wrong,  and  must  be  promptly  rectified.  He  therefore 
hurried  down  stairs,  with  the  intention  of  repairing  to 
the  church,  but,  on  gaining  the  entrance-hall,  found  it 
invaded  by  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  the  household, 
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who  had  flocked  thither  on  hearing  the  bell  toll,  and  two 
or  three  minutes  were  spent  in  their  dispersion.  But 
this  being  accomplished,  he  left  a  small  guard  in  the  hall, 
as  well  to  watch  over  the  prisoner,  who  was  confined  in  a 
little  room  adjacent  to  the  library,  as  to  keep  the  house 
hold  in  order,  and  then  went  forth  with  the  rest  of  his 
troop. 

Meanwhile,  a  trumpet  had  more  than  once  been 
sounded  outside  to  recal  the  men  supposed  to  be  gone  to 
the  stables ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  summons. 
"When  informed  of  this  circumstance,  Stelfax  was  ex 
ceedingly  wroth,  and  despatched  Nathan  Guestling  to 
the  stables,  commanding  the  instant  return  of  the 
ofienders.  A  further  interruption  to  his  progress  oc 
curred  at  the  gate.  A  posse  of  villagers,  only  partially 
attired,  and  armed  with  such  weapons  as  came  readiest 
to  hand,  was  here  congregated,  anxious  td  learn  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  Distrusting  these  hinds, 
Stelfax  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  return  to  their 
dwellings,  threatening  to  fire  upon  them  if  they  hesitated 
to  comply.  Intimidated  by  the  menace,  the  poor  fel 
lows  retired,  while  the  Ironside  captain  and  his  men 
pursued  their  way  to  the  church.  The  torches  having 
been  left  burning  by  the  fugitive  Royalists  when  they 
quitted  their  temporary  prison,  the  light  of  the  flam 
beaux  was  dimly  distinguishable  through  the  windows 
as  Stelfax  passed  through  the  churchyard :  but  nothing, 
as  yet,  had  occurred  to  rouse  his  suspicions.  His  sur 
prise  and  rage,  however,  may  be  conceived  when  his 
thundering  knock  at  the  church  door,  which  he  found 
locked,  remained  unanswered.  Violently  shaking  the 
door,  he  endeavoured  by  main  strength  to  burst  it  open, 
and,  aided  by  his  men,  he  speedily  accomplished  his 
object.  A  scene  then  lay  before  him  so  startling  and 
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extraordinary,  that  lie  could  scarcely  believe  in  its 
reality. 

His  astonishment  and  stupefaction,  however,  soon 
gave  way  to  fury.  Snatching  a  torch,  he  threw  its  light 
upon  the  prostrate  forms  of  Delves  and  Besadaiah,  and 
then  commanded  that  the  handkerchiefs  should  be  taken 
from,  their  mouths,  but  that  the  cords  with  which  they 
were  bound  should  not  be  unloosed. 

"How  is  this,  sergeant?"  he  demanded,  in  a  severe 
voice,  as  the  order  was  obeyed.  "  How  comes  it  that  I 
find  thee  thus  ?" 

Delves  gave  utterance  to  a  groan,  but  made  no  other 
reply. 

"  How  hast  thou  fulfilled  thine  office  ?"  continued 
Stelfax,  with  increased  severity.  "  Where  are  the  cap 
tives  committed  to  thy  charge?" 

"  Q-one,  captain — all  gone !"  groaned  Delves,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  contrition.  "  They  have  escaped  from  me.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  extenuate  my  conduct.  I  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  neglect." 

"  Soh !  thou  dost  confess  it ! — ha !"  exclaimed  Stelfax, 
with  concentrated  fury.  "  Negligent  and  disobedient 
dog,  thou  deservest  that  I  should  pistol  thee  without  grace 
allowed  for  prayer." 

"  Despatch  me,  captain,  without  pity,"  the  sergeant 
rejoined.  "  I  deserve  to  die.  You  cannot  be  more 
angered  with  me  than  I  am  with  myself.  "Were  I  to  live 
a  hundred  years,  instead  of  only  so  many  seconds,  I 
should  never  regain  my  own  good  opinion.  To  think 
that  I,  who  have  been  signalled  out  for  public  commen 
dation  by  the  Lord  General  himself — who  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  your  confidence,  captain — who  prided 
myself  upon  strictness  of  discipline,  and  blind  obe 
dience  to  the  orders  of  my  superior — that  I  should  have 
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failed  on  all  points ! — it  is  too  much — it  is  more  than 
I  can  bear.  Place  your  pistol  at  my  head,  and  finish 
me." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Stelfax  ;  "  I  -will  not  foreatal  the  pro 
vost-marshal's  office.  Grievously  am  I  disappointed  in 
thee,  O  Deodatus  Delves! — shamefully  hast  thou  be 
trayed  thy  trust !  But  how  came  the  matter  to  pass  ?  It 
passeth  my  comprehension  to  understand  how  thou  and 
thy  comrades  could  be  overcome  and  bound  by  so  few. 
Te  would  almost  seem  to  have  proifered  your  limbs  to 
the  fetters  of  the  enemy." 

"  Our  prisoners  had  a  subtle  demon  to  aid  them, 
captain,"  replied  Delves.  "  Strong  waters  were  treache 
rously  introduced  with  the  provisions  from  the  house,  and 
robbed  the  men  of  their  senses,  so  that  they  were  no 
longer  tinder  my  control.  I  say  not  this  in  my  own  de 
fence,  but  in  explanation.  The  truth  will  appear  upon 
inquiry,  if  I  be  brought  before  a  court-martial." 

"  Why  didst  thou  not  snatch  the  mischievous  drink 
from  the  besotted  fools  ?"  demanded  Stelfax. 

"  Alack,  captain,  all  my  efforts  were  unavailing.  They 
resisted,  and  would  not  be  bidden.  But  this  was  only 
part  of  a  scheme,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  devised 
by  the  Independent  minister,  Increase  Micklegift.  Men 
were  hidden  within  the  church,  who  came  forth  suddenly 
to  aid  in  liberating  the  captives." 

"All  this  shows  how  culpably  negligent  hath  been 
thy  conduct,"  said  Stelfax.  "  A  notable  example  will  be 
made  of  thee." 

"  Eeproach  me  no  more,  captain,"  cried  Delves. 
"  Tour  words  are  not  needed  to  sharpen  the  stings  of 
my  own  conscience.  Oh  !  if  I  be  not  discarded  from  the 
service,  no  departure  from  duty  shall  ever  again  be  iaid 
to  my  charge." 
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"  Misconduct  like  thine  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over, 
I  tell  thee,"  returned  Stelfax,  somewhat  appeased,  though 
not  choosing  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  so.  "  Thou  hast 
sufiered  a  prisoner  of  great  importance  to  escape  from 
thee.  Thou  wert  made  responsible — body  for  body — for 
the  security  of  the  Lord  "Wilmot,  who  was  committed  to 
thy  charge.  How  wilt  thou  answer  for  his  evasion  ?" 

"  Even  as  you  yourself  have  said,  captain,  with  mine 
own  body,"  the  sergeant  returned. 

"  Go  to !  dolt.  Think'st  thou  thy  worthless  carcase, 
or  those  of  all  thy  mutinous  comrades,  will  weigh  with 
the  Lord  General  against  the  head  of  this  malignant  no 
bleman  ?  A  great  prize  has  been  lost  through  thy  negli 
gence.  I  have  hunted  down  Lord  Wilmot's  companion, 
and  brought  him  back  captive,  and  thou  mayst  guess  how 
it  would  have  gladdened  our  general  to  receive  the  twain 
from  my  hands.  Thou  thyself  wouldst  have  been  ad 
vanced  iu  his  favour.  I  make  little  account  of  young 
Maunsel  and  the  others,  but  the  Lord  Wilmot  is  a  great 
loss." 

"  But  may  he  not  be  recaptured  ?"  said  Delves.  "  Ke- 
lease  me  from  these  bonds,  and  I  will  not  rest  till  I  bring 
him  back  to  you,  dead  or  alive.  Fear  nothing !  I  have 
no  desire  to  escape  punishment,  but  am  wishful  to  repair 
the  mischief  I  have  done." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Stelfax,  after  a  moment's  re 
flection.  "  I  will  give  thee  a  chance  of  redeeming  thy 
errors.  Untie  those  cords,  and  set  him  free,"  he  added, 
to  the  men  near  him. 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  like  grace 
was  accorded  to  Besadaiah,  who  humbled  himself,  as 
the  sergeant  had  done,  promising  better  conduct  in 
future. 

Long  before  this,  the  troopers  shut  up  in  the  tower 
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had  been  let  out,  but  they  kept  aloof,  as  long  as  they 
could,  from  their  incensed  leader.  How  the  church  bel] 
had  been  rung  was  then  explained.  One  of  their  number, 
aided  by  his  comrades,  who  lifted  him  on  their  shoulders, 
after  the  manner  practised  by  professional  tumblers,  had 
contrived  to  catch  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  which  had  been 
tied  up  at  a  point  supposed  to  be  out  of  reach.  The  bell 
was  then  tolled  without  difficulty.  The  Ironside  leader's 
anger  being  by  this  time  considerably  abated,  he  con 
tented  himself  with  sharply  reprimanding  all  the  minor 
culprits.  But  the  state  in  which  Helpless  Henly  and  the 
two  other  drunken  troopers  were  found  did  not  admit  of 
their  conduct  being  passed  over  so  lightly.  Causing  the 
bandages  to  be  removed  from  their  mouths,  but  not 
suffering  the  cords  with  which  they  were  bound  to  be 
taken  off,  their  leader  left  them  in  this  state  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  their  drunken  revel.  "While  mustering  the 
men,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  from  Delves 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  stables. 

"  I  have  sent  no  one,"  the  sergeant  replied.  "  If  any 
have  gone  thither,  it  must  be  the  cunning  malignants 
who  carried  off  our  weapons  and  accoutrements." 

"  Thou  art  right !"  exclaimed  Stelfax.  "  Fool  that  I 
was,  not  to  perceive  this  sooner !  These  men  were  seen 
and  challenged  by  the  sentinel,  who  took  them  for  com 
rades  because  they  were  accoutred  like  us,  and  gave  the 
watchword.  Let  us  to  the  stables  at  once — though  I  fear 
the  birds  are  flown.  In  that  case  we  must  scour  the 
country  for  them." 

Upon  which  he  rushed  out  of  the  church,  followed  by 
his  men. 
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n. 

Ef  WHAT  MANNER  COLONEL  GUNTER  WAS  LIBERATED. 

No  notice,  as  we  have  shown,  was  taken  by  Lord  "Wil- 
mot  and  the  little  party  under  his  command  of  the  trum 
peter's  summons ;  but  as  it  was  almost  certain  that  a 
messenger  would  speedily  be  sent  to  order  their  return, 
preparations  were  made  for  his  reception.  For  this  pur 
pose,  John  Habergeon  and  the  elder  Saxby  dismounted 
and  entered  the  stable  ;  and  as  soon  as  Nathan  Guestling 
arrived  there,  the  door  was  closed  upon  him,  and,  being 
seized  by  these  two  powerful  men,  he  was  thrown  down, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  a  halter,  and  almost  stifled  with 
a  horse-cloth  wrapped  round  his  face. 

This  task  accomplished,  the  pair  issued  from  the 
stables,  and  found  that,  in  the  interim,  Lord  TVTilmot  had 
sent  the  horses,  in  charge  of  the  grooms,  to  a  particular 
spot  at  the  back  of  the  garden  indicated  by  Ninian. 
Stelfax  had  been  seen  to  go  to  the  church  with  a  party  of 
men,  and  the  house  being  left  comparatively  undefended, 
his  lordship  apprehended  little  resistance,  and  ordered 
his  party  to  set  forward  at  once. 

As  they  approached  the  mansion,  the  sentinel  called 
out  to  them,  "  How  now,  comrades !  Are  ye  come  at 
last  ?  Wherefore  did  ye  not  answer  the  recal  ?  Did  ye 
not  hear  the  alarm-bell  rung  from  the  church  r" 

"  Question  us  not — we  are  in  haste,"  Lord  "Wilmot 
hastily  replied,  pressing  on  with  the  others.  "Come 
with  us  inside,  a»d  thou  shalt  hear  that  which  will  sur 
prise  thee." 
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"  "What  hath  happened  ?"  demanded  the  man,  preceding 
them  into  the  house.  But  scarcely  had  he  crossed  the 
threshold  than  the  Boyalists  closed  round  him  and  dis 
armed  him. 

"  Utter  but  a  cry,"  said  Lord  Wilmot,  clapping  a  pistol 
close  to  his  head,  "  and  it  will  be  thy  last.  Thou  art 
wholly  in  our  power.  But  do  as  I  bid  thee,  and  thy  life 
shall  be  spared.  Dost  heed  me,  knave  ?  " 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  did  not  attempt  to  give 
the  alarm. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Royalists  thus  gained  admit 
tance  to  the  hall  it  was  empty.  On  a  table  at  one  side  a 
lamp  was  burning,  but  Ninian  quickly  extinguished  it, 
and  plunged  the.  place  in  darkness.  Just  as  this  was 
accomplished,  the  door  of  a  room  adjoining  the  library 
was  opened,  and  a  harsh  voice  demanded  who  was  there. 

"Do  thou  answer,"  said  Lord  "Wilmot  to  the  sentinel, 
still  holding  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  to  his  head. 

"  'Tis  I — Gabriel  Mint,"  responded  the  sentinel. 

"  Ha !  what  dost  thou  there,  Gabriel  ?  "  inquired  the 
other. 

"  Speak  as  I  enjoin  thee,"  muttered  Lord  Wilmot, 
breathing  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

"  The  captain  hath  sent  a  file  of  men  for  the  prisoner," 
said  Flint. 

"  Ay,  bring  him  forth  without  delay,"  added  John  Ha 
bergeon,  in  a  snuffling,  puritanical  voice.  "  "We  are  to 
take  him  to  his  friends  at  the  church." 

"  Te  shall  have  him,  and  welcome,"  replied  the  other. 

"  But  tell  me,  comrade,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
ringing  of  the  church  bell  ?" 

"  'Twas  a  mere  trick  of  the  prisoners,"  responded  John  ; 
"  they  had  barricaded  the  door  of  the  tower  wherein  they 
were  confined,  and  I  suppose  contrived  to  clamber  up  the 
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walls  and  reach  the  bell-rope.  The  noise  is  checked 
now." 

"  Ay,  our  captain  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  such  vaga 
ries,  I'll  warrant  him,"  responded  the  trooper.  "  Come 
forth,  prisoner,"  he  added. 

"Whither  would  ye  take  me?"  demanded  Colonel 
Guuter,  as  he  approached  the  door  of  the  room. 

"To  your  friends,"  replied  the  trooper,  in  a  jeering 
tone.  "  They  are  anxious  for  your  company." 

"They  are,"  Lord  "Wilmot  answered.     "  Be  quick !" 

Colonel  Gunter  fancied  he  recognised  the  voice,  and 
accelerated  his  movements. 

"  Here  is  the  prisoner,"  said  the  trooper,  pushing  the 
colonel  forth — "  take  him !  But  the  lamp  has  gone  out, 
I  perceive.  I  will  hring  a  light  instantly." 

"  It  is  needless,"  John  Habergeon  replied.  "  We  care 
not  to  behold  the  Amalekite's  features.  We  will  take 
thy  word  that  it  is  the  right  man." 

While  this  brief  colloquy  occurred,  Lord  Wilmot 
grasped  the  colonel's  arm,  and  made  his  presence  known 
to  him  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  here,  my  good  lord,  and  in  that  garb  ?"  ex 
claimed  Colonel  Gunter,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Lord  Wilmot.  "  We  are  all  friends 
— except  this  rascal,  whose  brains  I  will  blow  out  if  he 
ventures  to  utter  a  word.  Move  on  with  the  prisoner ! 
— to  the  church !"  he  added,  aloud. 

"  Not  so  fast,  comrades ! — not  so  fast !  A  word  with 
you  ere  you  depart !"  cried  the  trooper,  appearing  at  the 
door  with  a  light. 

All  chance  of  concealment  was  then  at  an  end. 

"  Ha !  what  is  this  ?"  cried  the  trooper.  "  Malignants 
in  the  garb  of  soldiers  of  the  Republic.  Where  are  ye? 
comrades  ?  Treason ! — help ! — succour !" 
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As  he  spoke,  he  discharged  his  pistol  at  the  retreating 
Royalists.  The  ball  passed  within  an  inch  of  Lord  Wil- 
mot's  head,  but  fortunately  missed  him. 

John  Habergeon  and  Ninian  Saxby  fired  at  the  trooper 
in  return,  but  as  the  latter  had  instantly  retreated  into 
the  room,  no  damage  was  done  him.  Prohibiting  any 
continuance  of  the  conflict,  Lord  "Wilmot  ordered  his 
party  to  move  on.  He  still  kept  hold  of  the  sentinel, 
intending  to  release  him  at  the  door.  But,  ere  the  Eoyal- 
ists  could  pass  forth,  they  were  again  delayed  in  an  un 
expected  manner.  The  discharge  of  fire-arms  operated 
as  a  signal  to  another  set  of  persons  who  had  been 
secretly  meditating  an  attack  upon  the  Roundheads,  and 
who  now  found  that  their  design  had  been  anticipated. 
From  the  passage  leading  to  the  buttery  and  kitchen 
flocked  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  the  household,  headed 
by  Giles  Moppett  and  Crundy,  and  armed  with  partisans 
and  bills.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel  Maunsel,  sword  in 
hand,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  closely 
attended  by  Martin  G-eere,  with  a  musket  over  his 
shoulder,  while  a  few  paces  behind  them  were  Mr.  Beard 
and  Dulcia,  with  Patty  Whinchat. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  explain  how  all  these  persons 
chanced  to  appear  with  so  much  suddenness.  As  may  be 
supposed,  on  that  eventful  night  none  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Grange  retired  to  rest ;  and  consequently  they  were 
all  aware  that  Stelfax  had  returned  with  a  new  prisoner 
Though  entertaining  no  hope  whatever  of  accomplishing 
his  son's  and  Lord  "Wilmot's  deliverance  from  their  ene 
mies,  Colonel  Maunsel  did  not  entirely  despair  of  setting 
free  the  captive  last  brought  in.  "Who  this  personage 
might  be  the  old  Cavalier  was  entirely  ignorant.  All  the 
household  were  firmly  persuaded  it  was  the  king ;  and 
though  Colonel  Maunsel,  who  had  received  an  assurance 
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to  the  contrary  from  Lord  Wilmot,  did  not  snare  in 
their  belief,  still  he  felt  certain  the  individual  must  be  a 
loyalist  of  distinction  —  and,  in  all  probability,  a  friend. 
An  effort  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  his  liberation. 
Through  the  agency  of  Martin  G-eere  and  Giles  Moppett, 
who  were  employed  by  the  colonel  in  preparation  for  this 
project,  the  whole  of  the  household  were  secretly  armed, 
and  commanded  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  in  case 
the  attempt  could  be  made  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
So  long  as  the  Ironsides  maintained  an  imposing  force, 
and,  indeed,  outnumbered  the  colonel's  retainers,  any  such 
attempt  would  have  been  fraught  with  the  greatest  risk  ; 
but  when  Stelfax  set  off  for  the  church,  taking  half  a 
dozen  men  with  him,  and  leaving  but  a  slender  guard  of 
three  or  four  behind  —  of  which  Colonel  Maunsel  was 
made  aware  by  Moppett  —  then  it  seemed  to  the  old  Ca 
valier  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived.  But  Moppett 
had  a  plan  of  his  own  for  rendering  the  matter  quite 
certain.  "With  the  aid  of  his  fellow-servants,  he  undertook 
to  secure  three  of  the  Ironsides  in  the  cellar,  whither  he 
knew  they  were  about  to  go,  and  besought  his  master  to 
wait  till  he  could  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  Though 
anxious  for  the  onset,  Colonel  Maunsel  agreed  to  the 
delay  —  or  rather,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Beard  to  adopt  this  prudent  course.  The  good  clergyman 
and  his  daughter  had  remained  with  the  colonel  to  a  late 
hour,  and  finding  it  was  his  intention  to  watch  throughout 
the  night,  Mr.  Beard  desired  permission  to  keep  him  com 
pany,  and  of  course  the  request  could  not  be  refused. 
Dulcia  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  father  —  and  Patty  did 
not  like  to  quit  her  young  mistress  —  so  they  all  remained 
in  an  upper  room,  which  Colonel  Maunsel  had  chosen  for 
himself  when  driven  from  his  own  chamber  by  Stelfax. 
"Within  this  room  the  colonel  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  sup- 
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ported  by  Martin  Geere,  scarcely  able  to  control  his  im 
patience,  and  eagerly  expecting  Moppett's  appearance, 
when  the  report  of  a  pistol,  almost  instantly  followed  by 
two  other  shots,  suddenly  smote  his  ears.  Drawing  his 
sword,  he  hastened,  without  support,  along  the  corridor 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  followed  somewhat  more  cau 
tiously  by  the  others. 

Patty  Whinchat  had  snatched  up  a  taper  before  quit 
ting  the  room,  and  others  of  the  household,  when  issuing 
from  the  buttery  and  kitchen,  had  brought  lamps  with 
them,  so  there  was  now  light  enough  to  reveal  the  dis 
guised  Royalists  near  the  door.  Deceived  by  their  ac 
coutrements,  the  old  Cavalier  took  them  for  Parliamentary 
soldiers,  and  naturally  concluded  they  were  marching  off 
with  the  prisoner.  But  his  blood  was  now  up,  and  al 
though  Mr.  Beard  besought  him  not  to  interfere  and  so 
jeopardise  his  own  safety,  he  shouted  out  to  the  supposed 
Roundheads  to  set  free  their  prisoner  instantly.  Then 
turning  to  his  household,  he  vociferated, 

"  Upon  them,  my  men ! — upon  them  ! — strike  hard,  and 
fear  not ! — I  will  be  down  with  you  on  the  instant,  and 
will  show  you  how  such  crop-eared  curs  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  Upon  them,  I  say !  "Wherefore  do  you  hesitate  ?" 

"  They  do  well  to  hesitate  in  attacking  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  good  cause,  Colonel  Maunsel,"  cried 
Lord  "Wilmot. 

"  Eoyalists  in  the  garb  of  rebels !"  exclaimed  the  old 
Cavalier. 

"  Ay,  Eoyalists !"  cried  Clavering.  "  If  you  do  not 
recognise  Lord  "Wilmot,  surely  my  voice  cannot  be 
strange  to  you  ?" 

"  Methinks  your  honour  will  recognise  mine  ?"  John 
Habergeon  called  out. 

"  And  mine  also,  I  am  assured  ?"  Ionian  added. 
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"  I  know  you  all  now,"  cried  the  colonel,  who  had  been 
for  a  moment  speechless  with  astonishment.  "  Come  to 
my  arms,  my  dear  boy,  that  I  may  embrace  thee  once 
more !"  he  added,  hurrying  down  the  staircase  in  a  deli 
rium  of  joy,  while  Clavering  sprang  forward  to  meet  him. 
"  Art  thou  indeed  free  ?"  he  cried,  catching  the  young 
man  in  his  arms,  and  folding  him  to  his  breast. 

"  Free  as  yourself,  father,"  Clavering  rejoined.  "  We 
have  left  those  caitiff  Eoundheads  in  our  places  in  the 
church." 

"  Amazement !"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  This  passes 
all  my  comprehension." 

"  Tour  honour  would  be  still  more  amazed  if  you  could 
hear  how  it  has  been  accomplished,"  John  Habergeon  re 
marked  ;  "  but  there  is  not  time  to  tell  it  now." 

"While  this  was  going  on,  the  trooper  who  had  kept 
guard  over  Colonel  Gunter  had  been  attacked  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  household,  and  was  now  dragged  forth  by 
them  in  triumph,  with  his  arms  pinioned  with  his  own 
belt.  Seeing  this,  Lord  Wilmot  consigned  the  sentinel 
to  Moppett  and  Crundy,  bidding  them  take  both  rascals 
away,  and  shoot  them  if  they  thought  proper. 

"  Nay,  we  will  not  put  them  to  death,"  said  Moppett, 
"but  we  will  clap  them  with  their  comrades  in  the  cellar." 
And  both  prisoners  were  haled  away. 

"  I  must  perforce  tear  your  son  from  your  embraces 
Colonel  Ma  tinsel,"  said  Lord  Wilmot  "  "We  shall  have 
the  Ironsides  back  from  the  church,  and  then  all  our 
trouble  will  be  lost.  We  came  here  to  liberate  a  brother 
Eoyalist —  Colonel  Gunter  of  Eacton,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  the  old  Cavalier. 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Maunsel,  warmly  grasping 
the  hand  of  the  newly  liberated  prisoner.  "  I  knew  him 
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not,  but  was  about  to  make  an  effort  for  his  liberation. 
However,  you  have  got  the  start  of  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  as  heartily,  Colonel  Maun- 
sel,  as  if  you  had  been  first  to  help  me,"  said  Colonel 
Gunter.  And  he  then  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  "We  came 
to  consult  with  you  about  procuring  a  vessel,  either  at 
Newhaven  or  Shoreham,  to  convey  his  majesty  to  France." 

"  A  word,  ere  I  answer  you !"  exclaimed  the  old  Cava 
lier,  eagerly.  "  You  can  assure  me,  I  trust,  that  his  ma 
jesty  is  in  safety  ?" 

"  "We  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,"  replied  Gunter. 
"  Lord  Wilmot  left  him  at  Boscobel  in  the  care  of  loyal 
liegemen,  who  will  guard  him  with  their  life — as  you 
would  guard  him,  colonel.  But  how  think  you?  Can 
a  vessel  be  procured  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  old  Cavalier.  "  There  is  a 
skipper  of  Shoreham,  named  Nicholas  Tattersall,  who  is 
master  of  a  fast-sailing  brig,  called  the  Swiftsure.  I  know 
him  to  be  an  honest  fellow,  who  may  be  trusted  in  such 
an  enterprise ;  but,  unluckily,  he  is  away  at  present — at 
Plymouth,  I  believe — and  his  return  is  uncertain." 

"  Nicholas  Tattersall !  I  shall  not  forget  the  name, 
colonel,"  replied  Gunter.  "  If  his  majesty  should  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  Tattersall  shall  be  our  man." 

"  If  we  ourselves  do  not  depart  at  once  we  shall  have 
small  chance  of  lending  his  majesty  further  aid,"  said 
Lord  "Wilmot.  "  Will  you  not  go  with  us,  Colonel 
Maunsel  ?  If  you  stay,  you  will  have  to  brook  the  rage 
— perhaps  the  vengeance — of  that  disappointed  and  savage 
Ironside  captain." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  replied  the  old  Cavalier.  "  I  will 
not  quit  my  house,  unless  forced  from  it." 

Despite  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  it  will 
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not  be  supposed  that  Clavering — aware  of  her  presence — 
would  fail  to  seek  out  Dulcia.  "When  his  father  became 
engaged  \vith  Colonel  G-unter  he  instantly  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  him  to  fly  to  her.  The  poor 
damsel  needed  his  support.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
she  experienced  was  too  much  for  her.  Her  lover's  fate  had 
appeared  to  be  sealed.  Escape  for  him  from  the  clutches 
of  Stelfax  seemed  impossible.  Tet  at  the  very  moment 
when  such  an  occurrence  was  least  expected,  he  stood 
before  her — free  !  Yes,  free !  The  garb  in  which  he  was 
arrayed  told  how  he  had  escaped.  But  explanation  was 
anneeded.  Enough  for  her  he  was  out  of  the  power  of 
his  relentless  captor,  who  had  pronounced  that  his  doom 
would  be  death.  After  gazing  at  him  for  a  short  space 
intently,  through  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she  gave 
utterance  to  a  wild,  irrepressible  cry  of  delight,  which 
had  yet  something  thrilling  and  painful  about  it,  and 
sank  upon  his  shoulder.  Mr.  Beard,  who  was  standing 
beside  his  daughter,  watching  her  with  great  anxiety, 
would  have  removed  her,  but  Clavering  besought  him  to 
forbear. 

"  Leave  her  with  me  for  a  moment,  good  sir,"  he  said. 
"  My  time  is  short.  Heaven  only  knows  when  we  shall 
meet  again !" 

"  Place  yourself  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
my  dear  young  friend,"  the  clergyman  rejoined.  "  After 
this  display  of  His  mercy  manifested  towards  you,  you 
can  never  doubt  his  ability  to  aid  you,  if  He  be  so 
minded.  Resign  yourself,  henceforth,  to  His  will  and 
guidance." 

"  My  heart  is  full  to  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  Events,"  said  Claveririg;  "but  He 
would  not  have  us  remain  inactive.  As  He  prompts,  we 
must  obey.  If  I  might  counsel  you,  I  would  urge  you  to 
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fly  for  a  season  with  Dulcia  from  this  dwelling,  and  seek 
a  more  secure  asylum  elsewhere." 

"  Whither  should  I  go  ?"  Mr.  Beard  replied.  "  There 
is  no  place  of  security  for  me  and  for  my  child.  No,  I 
will  not  voluntarily  quit  the  house  that  has  sheltered  me 
so  long.  I  will  not  desert  the  patron  who  has  so  long 
befriended  me,  and  who  has  need  of  my  ministry  and  as 
sistance.  And  my  child  will  tarry  with  me." 

"  To  the  last,  father,"  Dulcia  cried,  raising  her  head. 
"  My  place  is  near  your  side,  and  I  will  never  abandon 
it." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  do  so !"  exclaimed  Clavering. 
"But  it  drives  me  almost  to  distraction  to  think  what 
may  happen  when  that  fierce  Eepublican  officer  returns. 
I  cannot — will  not  leave  you." 

"  You  must — you  must,  dear  Clavering,"  said  Dulcia. 
"  Ply  with  your  friends,  and  think  not  of  us,  or  think  that 
we  are  under  the  protection  of  a  watchful  Providence. 
Your  staying  here  would  not  add  to  our  security,  and 
would  lead  to  your  own  certain  recapture.  Gro ! — go 
with  my  father's  blessing,  and  my  own  heartfelt  wishes 
for  your  preservation.  Stay  not  a  moment  longer.  Pray 
Heaven  you  have  not  stayed  too  long  already!" 

This  latter  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  movement  of 
alarm  among  the  Royalists.  A  noise  was  heard  outside, 
announcing  the  return  of  Stelfax  and  his  men. 

"  They  are  upon  us  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Wilmot.  "  Se 
cure  the  door,  and  extinguish  the  lights." 

The  latter  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  directions  was  attended  to  with  equal  promp 
titude  by  John  Habergeon  and  Ninian,  who,  flying  to  the 
door,  bolted  and  barred  it. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  mention  that  Ninian 
had  found  Patty's  presence  as  irresistible  as  that  of  Dulcia 
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proved  to  his  young  master.  Marching  up  to  her  in 
military  fashion,  but  with  rather  more  swagger  in  his 
gait  than  was  consistent  with  his  Roundhead  accoutre 
ments,  he  tried  to  catch  her  in  his  arms.  Patty  either 
did  not  recognise  him  at  first  in  his  disguise,  or  pretended 
not  to  do  so,  for  she  screamed  slightly,  and  checked  his 
attempted  familiarity  by  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  How 
ever,  an  explanation  quickly  ensued,  and  she  was  congra 
tulating  him  on  his  escape,  when  the  alarm  of  Stelfax's 
return  was  given  as  above  narrated,  and  the  young  falconer 
suddenly  recalled  to  sterner  duties. 

The  door,  which  was  of  oak  and  of  considerable  strength, 
possessing,  moreover,  ponderous  bolts  and  bars,  was  only 
just  barricaded  in  time.  The  next  moment  it  was  forcibly 
tried,  and  the  voice  of  Stelfax  was  heard  furiously  de 
manding  admittance.  The  windows  in  front  of  the  old 
mansion  were  deeply  embayed,  and  projected  far  beyond 
the  walls.  They  were  built  of  stone,  with  massive  up 
right  posts  and  transverse  bars  :  and  the  divisions  between 
the  bars  were  secured  by  iron  stanchions,  so  that,  al 
though  only  curtains  were  drawn  inside,  no  danger  of 
unlicensed  entrance  into  the  house  was  to  be  appre 
hended.  Finding  the  door  solid  enough  to  resist  all  his 
efforts  to  burst  it  open,  Stelfax  turned  his  attention  to 
the  windows  lighting  the  hall,  and  which  were  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground.  But  here,  again,  he  was  dis 
appointed,  as  was  shown  by  his  exclamations,  which, 
being  uttered  in  a  loud  key,  were  quite  audible  to  those 
inside. 

"  They  are  here,"  cried  the  Ironside  captain.  "  I  am 
well  assured  of  it.  What  ho !  within,"  he  vociferated. 
"  I  summon  you  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. 
Ye  will  be  put  to  death  if  you  resist." 

"Away  with  you  upstairs!"  cried  Colonel  Maunsel 
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to  Mr.  Beard  and  the  women.  "  Grefc  out  of  harm's  way 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  "We  shall  have  hot  work  pre 
sently.  Take  care  of  yourselves,  and  find  some  shelter," 
he  added  to  the  others.  "  They  are  about  to  fire  upon 
us." 

Thus  cautioned,  such  members  of  the  household  a? 
were  left  in  the  hall  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  passage 
leading  to  the  buttery ;  Dulcia  and  Patty  skipped  up  the 
great  staircase,  followed  more  leisurely  by  Mr.  Beard, 
who  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  his  calling  to  display 
haste  even  at  a  moment  of  danger ;  while  the  others 
stepped  quickly  into  the  banqueting-roora,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  The  next  moment  a  loud  explosion 
was  heard.  A  volley  of  shot  was  poured  against  one  of 
the  windows,  shivering  the  beautiful  stained  glass  within 
it,  while  several  of  the  bullets  struck  against  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase.  Luckily,  no  further  damage  was 
done. 

"  Now  make  for  your  horses  with  all  possible  despatch," 
cried  Colonel  Maunsel  to  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  others. 
"  These  knaves  will  go  to  the  back  of  the  house  next,  and 
try  to  cut  off  your  retreat." 

"  On  my  soul,  I  am  half  inclined  to  stay  and  give  them 
battle,"  Lord  Wilmot  said.  "  We  are  equal  to  them  in 
numbers,  I  think,  without  counting  your  servants." 

"  My  servants  must  not  be  counted,  my  lord,"  the  old 
Cavalier  replied.  "  They  would  go  for  nothing  in  a  con 
flict  of  this  kind.  But,  however  disposed  you  may  be 
for  an  engagement  with  the  rascals,  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  depart.  You  owe  it  to  his  majesty  to  care  for  your 
own  safety." 

"  That  is  true,"  Lord  Wilmot  replied.  "  And  it  de 
cides  me  to  shun  an  encounter  with  them,  if  it  can  be 
helped.  But  will  you  not  go  with  us  ?" 
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"  No,  my  lord,"  Colonel  Maunsel  replied,  firmly.  "  My 
place  is  here.  To  your  horses  as  fast  as  you  can ! 
Heaven  grant  these  Eoundheads  reach  not  the  back  of 
the  house  ere  you  get  out.  Ninian  will  show  you  the 
way.  If  you  have  no  other  place  of  refuge,  go  to  the 
Star  at  Alfriston,  where  you  are  certain  to  find  shelter. 
John  Habergeon  knows  the  house  well.  Adieu,  my  dear 
lord  ! — and  adieu  to  all!" 

On  this  the  Eoyalists  hurried  across  the  hall,  and, 
guided  by  Ninian,  tracked  the  passage  leading  to  the 
buttery,  and  made  for  the  outlet  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Clavering  lingered  behind  for  a  moment  to  receive  his 
father's  blessing,  and  then  speeded  after  the  others. 

A  walled  enclosure,  possessing  two  or  three  outlets 
leading  to  different  parts  of  the  premises,  protected  the 
back  part  of  the  mansion.  The  nearest  way  to  the  spot 
where  the  horses  were  stationed  lay  through  the  farm 
yard,  but  if  this  course  had  been  taken,  the  fugitive 
Eoyalists  must  at  once  have  encountered  the  enemy,  and 
Ninian  therefore  led  them  by  a  roundabout  course 
through  the  garden,  with  which  one  of  the  doors  in  the 
yard  communicated. 

"We  have  stated  that  Clavering  was  the  last  to  come 
forth,  and  ere  he  stepped  into  the  yard,  all  the  others 
had  crossed  it  and  passed  into  the  garden,  with  the 
single  exception  of  John  Habergeon.  The  old  trooper 
waited  for  his  young  master,  and  it  was  well  he  did  so. 
While  Clavering  was  hurrying  towards  the  outlet  which 
John  held  open  for  him,  urging  him  to  look  quick,  for  the 
red-coats  were  at  hand  (as  was,  indeed,  evident  by  the 
noise),  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard  was  burst 
open,  and  in  rushed  Stelfax  and  his  men.  Though  the 
place  was  obscure,  the  light  of  the  moon  betrayed  Claver- 
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ing  to  his  foes,  and  the  infuriated  Round  head  leader  made 
a  bound  towards  him  like  that  of  a  tiger. 

But  he  was  balked  of  his  prey,  just  when  he  fancied 
he  had  it  in  his  grasp.  Clavering  succeeded  in  passing 
through  the  door,  which  was  clapped  to  in  the  face  of  his 
pursuer  by  John  Habergeon.  The  door  could  be  bolted 
on  the  inner  side,  but  on  the  outer,  or  garden  side,  there 
was  only  an  iron  handle  connected  with  the  latch. 
Seizing  this  handle,  John  urged  his  young  master  to  fly, 
telling  him  he  could  hold  the  door  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  old 
trooper's  tone  of  determination  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
so  Clavering  flew  across  the  garden  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  other  fugitives. 

Meantime,  Stelfax  tugged  with  all  his  might  against 
the  door,  but  John  maintained  it  firmly  against  him, 
until,  hearing  the  other  prepare  to  fire  at  him  through 
the  boards,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  let  go,  and  decamped 
just  iu  time  to  avoid  the  lodgment  of  a  bullet  in  his  body. 
Speeding  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  across  the  grass- 
plot,  he  tried  to  gain  the  screen  of  the  yew-tree  avenue. 
But  ere  he  got  half  way  to  it,  the  Ironsides  were  out  and 
after  him.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  must  have  checked  his  career,  if  he  had  not 
been  provided  with  steel  cap  and  back-piece,  both  of 
which  were  bullet-proof.  As  it  was,  he  got  off"  unscathed, 
and,  passing  through  a  gate,  reached  the  little  thicket  at 
the  back  of  the  garden. 

The  report  of  the  fire-arms  had  alarmed  his  friends,  all 
of  whom,  Clavering  included,  had  reached  their  horses, 
and  were  already  in  the  saddle.  Guessing  what  had 
happened,  and  fearing  John  might  be  shot  or  captured, 
yet  anxious  to  lend  him  aid,  they  rode  towards  the  garden 
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gate,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  issue  from  it  un 
hurt.  The  old  trooper  shouted  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  his 
friends,  and  in  another  instant  was  on  the  back  of  the 
steed,  the  bridle  of  which  was  held  for  him  by  Ninian. 
Hardly  was  this  accomplished,  when  Stelfax  and  his  men 
appeared. 

On  beholding  the  foe,  Lord  Wilmot  drew  his  sword, 
and  calling  upon  his  companions  to  follow  him,  charged 
the  Roundheads,  resolved  to  hew  them  down.  But  the 
Ironside  leader  did  not  care  to  abide  the  attack.  His 
own  pistols  and  the  carabines  of  his  men  had  been  dis 
charged,  and  time  had  not  been  allowed  them  to  reload. 
He  therefore  gave  the  word  to  retreat  into  the  garden, 
and  the  command  was  promptly  obeyed.  Satisfied  with 
this  success,  and  not  caring  to  continue  the  struggle,  the 
Royalists  contented  themselves  with  a  loud  triumphant 
shout  that  made  the  holt  ring  again,  and  rode  off. 


III. 

THE  NIGHT  RIDE  TO  NEWHAVEX — THE  BRIG  AND  THE  FRIGATE. 

LORD  WILMOT  determined  to  act  upon  Colonel  Maun- 
sel's  suggestion,  and  seek  an  asylum  at  the  Star  at 
Alfriston;  and  both  Colonel  Grunter  and  Clavering  ap 
proved  of  the  plan.  John  Habergeon  undertook  to  get 
them  secretly  into  the  house.  To  reach  Alfriston,  they 
must  proceed  by  Newhaven;  for,  although  the  former 
village  lay  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  little  sea 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  the  river  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  either  by 
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the  ferry  at  Newhaven  or  the  bridge  at  Lewes.  Towards 
Newhaven,  therefore,  they  directed  their  course. 

The  night  was  clear  and  calm,  and  a  crescent  moon 
hung  like  a  lamp  in  the  deep  starlit  vault.  It  was  about 
the  second  hour  after  midnight,  and  had  any  one  seen  the 
troop  careering  over  the  downs  at  that  lonesome  time, 
they  might  have  been  judged  to  be  bent  on  some  dark 
design.  But  to  newly  escaped  captives  as  they  all  were, 
the  sense  of  freedom  was  inexpressibly  delightful.  It 
being  a  principle  with  the  Cavaliers  to  banish  care,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  passing  moment,  they  all  appeared 
in  good  spirits.  The  fineness  of  the  night,  the  fresh  air, 
and  the  pleasant  and  wholesome  exercise  so  exhilarated 
them,  that  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Grunter  soon  be 
came  quite  cheerful,  and  even  Clavering  shook  off  his  mis 
givings. 

Pursuing  their  way,  in  the  first  instance,  along  the 
undulating  ridge  of  the  hill  trending  towards  the  coast, 
they  passed  an  ancient  barrow,  and  a  fire-beacon  conti 
guous  to  it,  which  latter  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
windmill,  until  they  came  to  the  Newhaven  road,  skirting 
which,  and  keeping  on  the  turf,  they  descended  the  gentle 
declivity  dipping  into  Eottingdean. 

And  here  we  may,  parenthetically,  remark,  that  no 
more  delightful  ride  or  walk  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  than  is  to  be  had  by  following  the  line  of 
coast  between  Brighton  and  Newhaven.  Fine  turf, 
which  need  never  be  quitted,  is  to  be  found  the  whole 
way.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Eottingdean  the  cliffs  form 
a  natural  terrace  carpeted  with  sod  as  smooth  as  velvet, 
redolent  of  wild  thyme  and  other  fragrant  herbs,  and 
commanding  splendid  sea-views  ;  but,  indeed,  nearly  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  eight  miles  out  of  the  nine. 
The  elasticity  of  the  turf,  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
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make  exercise  taken  under  such  circumstances  a  delightful 
recreation. 

Rottingdean,  a  village  of  some  antiquity,  was  then 
nearly  as  large  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  A  few  little 
tenements,  occupied  by  fishermen,  were  built  near  the 
shore,  but  the  better  sort  of  habitations  lay  further  up 
the  valley,  near  the  church.  Three  or  four  broad- 
bottomed  boats  were  hauled  up,  high  and  dry,  on  the 
shingly  beach,  but  there  were  no  other  evidences  of  any 
maritime  calling  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  village  seemed  fast  asleep.  Not  a  dog  barked  as 
the  Royalists  rode  past  the  cottages,  and  mounted  the 
opposite  hill. 

At  that  time  the  Sussex  roads  were  accounted 
among  the  worst  in  England,  and  as  the  best  were  bad 
enough,  their  condition  may  be  surmised.  The  ascents 
were  excessively  steep,  and  the  descents  proportionately 
dangerous.  The  ruts  were  tremendous  ;  and  in  bad  wea 
ther,  or  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  frost,  the  chalky  mud 
was  so  thick,  slab,  and  tenacious,  that  carts  and  other 
vehicles  often  stuck  fast  in  it,  and  could  with  difficulty 
be  extricated.  The  coast  road  nigh  which  our  Royalists 
rode  was  as  indifferent  as  any  in  the  county,  but  the  ti 
on  either  side  of  it  was  exquisite — fine  as  a  well-kept 
bowling-green. 

On  gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  further  side  of 
Rottiugdean,  Lord  "Wilmot  allowed  his  gaze  to  range 
over  the  sea,  a  wide  expanse  of  which  here  lay  before 
him.  A  pleasant  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  south 
east.  In  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night  the  waves  coulc 
be  distinctly  heard  dashing  upon  the  shore,  and  rattling 
amongst  the  shingles.  The  beams  of  the  moon  fell  in  a 
line  of  quivering  light  athwart  the  waves,  tipping  their 
edges  with  silver,  and  within  this  line  a  ginall  brig  could 
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be  discerned,  shaping  her  course  towards  the  south, 
as  if  about  to  cross  the  Channel.  As  he  watched  this 
little  vessel  cleaving  her  way  through  the  glittering 
waters,  Lord  "Wilmot  could  not  help  exclaiming  aloud, 
"  Ton  brig  seems  bound  for  the  opposite  shore.  "Would 
that  the  object  of  our  greatest  solicitude  were  on  board 
her!" 

"  In  that  case,  we  might  say  that  all  our  anxiety  was 
ended,"  cried  Colonel  Gunter. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Clavering,  "  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
is  a  frigate  cruising  out  yonder,  opposite  Newhaven,  which 
will  speedily  compel  the  little  sloop  to  haul  to,  so  that  if 
his  majesty  were  on  board  of  the  latter  vessel  he  would 
inevitably  be  captured." 

"  By  Heaven,  you  are  right !"  exclaimed  Lord  Wilmot. 
"Eebels  swarm  upon  the  waters  as  they  do  on  the 
land.  These  shores  are  so  jealously  watched,  that  escape 
seems  barely  possible.  See !  a  gun  is  fired  by  the  frigate 
as  a  signal  to  the  brig  to  stay  her  course." 

As  he  spoke,  a  flash  was  visible  from  the  side  of  the 
more  distant  vessel,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  a  loud 
report.  The  sloop  instantly  lowered  her  sails  in  obe 
dience  to  the  summons  to  stay,  and  floated  listlessly  upon 
the  waves. 

"  I  hope  no  Eoyalist  is  on  board  that  little  bark,"  ex 
claimed  Colonel  Gunter.  "  If  so,  he  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  for  see !  a  boat  is  lowered  from  the 
frigate." 

The  Royalists  paused  to  look  on.  In  another  minute 
the  boat  was  manned,  and  propelled  with  lusty  strokes 
by  a  dozen  well-armed  seamen,  accompanied  by  an  officer 
seated  in  the  stern. 

"There  they  go,  in  evident  expectation  of  making  a 
prize,"  cried  Lord  Wilmot.  "  Let  ua  hope  the  rascals 
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may  be  disappointed.  But  as  we  can  render  no  assist 
ance  to  the  good  cause,  but  may  jeopardise  our  own 
safety  by  needless  delay,  we  had  best  move  on." 

"  "We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  great  hazard  his  majesty 
will  incur  by  attempting  this  means  of  escape,"  Clavering 
observed  to  Lord  "Wilmot.  "  Does  not  the  incident  ex 
cite  your  lordship's  apprehensions  ?" 

"  The  risk  will  be  great,  undoubtedly,"  Lord  "Wilmot 
replied ;  "  but  it  must  be  run.  The  king  is  exposed  to 
greater  perils  on  shore.  A  fast-sailing  sloop  and  a  good 
captain  are  what  we  need ;  and  these  requisites  are  to  be 
found,  according  to  your  father,  in  the  Swiftsure,  com 
manded  by  Captain  Nicholas  Tattersall,  of  Shoreham." 

"I  know  Captain  Tattersall.  He  is  a  good  seaman, 
and  a  trusty  fellow,"  exclaimed  Clavering. 

"Unluckily,  he  is  absent  just  now,"  Lord  Wilmot 
replied ;  "  but  if  circumstances  compel  us  to  wait,  we 
will  have  recourse  to  him." 

Having  mounted  two  or  three  eminences,  and  descended 
into  as  many  hollows,  the  party  now  reached  a  flat  upland 
covered  with  gorse  and  brambles,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
road,  instead  of  continuing  along  the  summits  of  the  cliffs, 
turned  off  on  the  left  in  a  rapid  descent  towards  New- 
haven,  which  was  only  about  a  mile  distant.  From  this 
point,  had  there  been  light  enough,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lewes  levels,  with  the  noble  downs  beyond  them, 
would  have  been  visible,  but  the  distant  landscape  was 
buried  in  obscurity,  increased  by  vapours  arising  from  the 
broad  swampy  tract  below.  About  half  a  mile  off,  on  a 
headland  overlooking  the  quay  of  Newhaven,  and  known 
as  the'  Castle  Hill,  stood  another  fire-beacon.  Eiding 
rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  passing  the  old  church,  amidst 
its  trees,  on  the  right,  the  fugitives  dashed  through  the 
town  to  the  ferry. 
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Though  of  no  great  width,  the  Ouse  has  a  channel  of 
considerable  depth,  and  the  tide,  which  runs  up  higher 
than  Lewes,  being  confined  within  narrow  banks,  rises 
with  great  rapidity,  and  ebbs  with  equal  speed.  At  the 
present  day  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  but  at 
the  time  of  our  story  the  only  means  of  transit  was  by 
the  ferry  in  question.  "When  the  cavalcade  reached  the 
bank,  they  easily  discovered  the  large  flat-bottomed,  punt- 
shaped  boat,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  men  and  cattle 
across  the  stream,  with  its  huge  oars  and  poles  inside  it. 
But  it  was  chained  fast  to  a  post  on  the  hard,  and  no 
ferryman  was  there  to  set  it  free  or  undertake  its  conduct 
across  the  river.  Our  Royalists,  however,  were  not  men 
to  be  easily  checked.  With  the  aid  of  a  stone,  John 
Habergeon  soon  broke  off  the  staple  that  held  the  chain, 
and  he  and  Eustace  Saxby  undertook  to  perform  the  part 
of  ferrymen.  Three  of  the  horses — all  that  the  boat 
would  hold  at  a  time  securely — were  embarked;  and 
these,  with  the  three  Cavaliers,  having  been  transported 
to  the  other  side,  the  self-constituted  boatmen  returned 
for  the  rest  of  the  horses,  which  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  Ninian.  These  also,  together  with  the  young  falconer, 
were  safely  ferried  across  the  Ouse.  This  done,  and 
horses  and  men  being  landed,  the  boat  was  turned  adrift, 
and  borne  rapidly  by  the  ebbing  current  towards  the  sea, 
John  Habergeon  observing,  with  a  laugh,  "  If  those 
rascally  Roundheads  should  pursue  us,  they  will  be 
brought  to  a  stop  here,  for  there  is  not  another  ferry-boat 
or  a  bridge  betwixt  Newhaven  and  Lewes." 

On  leaving  Newhaven,  the  fugitives  took  a  northerly 
course,  and  for  seme  time  followed  the  road  leading  from 
Seaford  to  Denton  and  Tarring  Neville.  They  were  now 
skirting  a  disused  channel  of  the  Ouse,  and  could  hear 
the  hollow  cry  of  the  bittern  booming  across  the  marshy 
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levels.  Enveloped  in  the  mists  arising  from  this  fenny 
region,  they  could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  them,  and 
had  to  proceed  with  some  caution,  until,  after  passing 
through  Denton,  they  struck  across  the  uplands  on  the 
right,  and  soon  got  clear  of  the  fogs.  They  then  made 
their  way,  regardless  of  all  impediments,  to  Alfriston, 
where  they  arrived  long  before  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  were  stirring,  and  proceeded  forthwith  towards 
the  place  of  refuge  recommended  by  Colonel  Maunsel. 


IV. 

THE  STAK  AT  ALFKISTON. 

THE  Star  at  Alfriston,  happily  still  existing,  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  to  be  met  with  of  an  ancient  English 
hostelry.  Dating  back  as  far  as  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  curious  old  building  was  originally 
designed  as  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims  and  mendicant 
friars,  and  was  meant,  moreover,  to  afford  sanctuary  to 
such  as  claimed  ecclesiastical  protection.  The  woodwork 
of  the  ancient  hostelry  is  enriched  with  quaint  and  gro 
tesque  carvings,  all  of  which  are  imbued  with  medieval 
character  and  spirit.  On  either  side  of  the  wide-arched 
portal  are  saintly  figures,  and  under  the  windows  of  the 
door  may  be  seen  two  snakes  with  tails  entwined.  At 
the  corner  of  the  structure  is  a  large  carved  lion,  and 
over  it  two  apes  sustaining  a  mace  crowned.  Near  the 
sign-post  there  used  to  be  a  dog,  and  beside  it  a  baccha 
nalian  figure  with  bottle  and  glass — but  these,  and  doubt 
less  many  other  equally  curious  memorials  of  the  past, 
are  gone.  Within,  there  are  other  traces  of  antiquity. 
On  the  main  beam  of  the  principal  room  is  a  shield,  in 
scribed  with  the  sacred  characters 
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How  it  came  to  pass  at  a  period  like  that  in  which  our 
Tale  is  laid,  when  all  ecclesiastical  ornaments  were  muti 
lated  or  destroyed  by  bigots  and  fanatics,  that  such  deco 
rations  as  were  possessed  by  the  old  hostelry  of  Alfriston 
should  have  been  spared,  we  pretend  not  to  determine. 
Such  must  have  been  the  case,  since  they  are  still  pre 
served.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  less 
bigoted  than  their  neighbours,  or  they  may  have  respected 
the  idolatrous  carvings  of  the  inn  out  of  regard  for  the 
worthy  host.  Honest  Stephen  Buxted  brewed  such  good 
ale,  sold  such  good  wine,  and  trimmed  his  sails  so  dexter 
ously,  that  he  found  favour  with  both  factions.  Secretly, 
however,  his  inclinations  were  for  the  Royalists,  by  whom, 
as  we  have  intimated,  he  was  trusted  ;  many  fugitive 
Cavaliers  having  at  various  times  found  refuge  beneath 
his  roof. 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  as  the  little  cavalcade  entered 
Alfriston.  Slackening  their  pace,  they  rode  through  the 
village  as  quietly  as  they  could,  being  anxious  not  to 
disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fine  old 
cruciform  church,  with  its  lofty  spire,  round  which  the 
jackdaws  were  already  wheeling,  making  the  welkin  ring 
with  their  cawing,  reared  itself  before  them.  But  neither 
on  this  ancient  structure,  nor  on  the  mutilated  stone- 
cross  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  did  the  Royal 
ists  bestow  much  attention.  Their  object  being  to  gain 
secret  admittance  to  the  hostelry,  they  did  not  halt  before 
the  front  door,  but  turned  down  a  lane  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  stables.  Here  John 
Habergeon,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  quickly  managed 
to  knock  up  the  ostler,  who,  as  soon  as  he  recognised  him, 
came  forth  and  helped  to  convey  their  steeds  to  the  stalls. 

"While  this  was  going  on,  Stephen  Buxted  made  his 
appearance  at  the  back  door  of  the  hostelry,  anxious  to 
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know  what  guests  had  thus  unexpectedly  arrived,  but 
being  completely  in  dishabille,  having  only  just  sprung 
out  of  bed,  he  did  not  care  to  venture  forth  in  the  chilly 
air.  Seeing  a  Republican  soldier,  as  he  supposed,  issue 
from  the  stable,  honest  Stephen  was  about  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  shut  the  door  after  him,  when  Clavering — 
for  he  it  was  who  had  come  forth — arrested  him  by  calling 
out,  in  the  Cavalier's  shibboleth,  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Caesar. 

"A  friend  of  Csesar  in  the  accoutrements  of  a  rebel!" 
muttered  Buxted.  "  Seek  not  to  impose  upon  me,  good 
master,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  Be  you  whom  you  may,  you 
cannot  enter  the  house  at  this  untimely  hour.  You  must 
tarry  for  an  hour  or  two  within  the  stable,  and  make  shift 
with  clean  straw  for  a  bed." 

So  saying,  he  was  again  about  to  retire,  when  Clavering 
once  more  arrested  him,  by  calling  out,  "  Do  you  not 
know  me,  Buxted  ?" 

"  The  voice  sounds  familiar !"  cried  the  host,  pausing. 
"  Surely  ifc  cannot  be  Master  Clavering  Maunsel,  of 
Ovingdean  Grange  ?" 

"  Tou  have  guessed  aright,  Buxted,"  the  young  man 
replied,  advancing  towards  him,  so  as  to  afford  the  host 
a  better  view  of  his  features  ;  and  he  then  added,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  I  and  some  friends  have  come  to  take 
shelter  with  you,  and  if  you  can  accommodate  us,  it  is 
possible  we  may  remain  with  you  for  a  few  days — per 
haps  a  week." 

"  You  and  your  friends  shall  be  welcome,  good  Master 
Clavering,"  the  host  replied.  "  I  trust  all  is  well  with 
your  honoured  father.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  son 
of  Colonel  Maunsel  shall  have  the  best  entertainment  my 
poor  house  affords." 

"  Any  entertainment  will  suffice  for  me,  Buxtedi"  Cla- 
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vering  rejoined ;  "  but  there  is  one  with  me  whose  high, 
rank  demands  more  than  ordinary  care." 

"  High  rank,  said  you,  Master  Clavering  ?"  cried  the 
host.  "  Surely,  it  is  not  our  gracious  master  in  person  ? 
Oh !  if  it  should  be,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  all  Stephen 
Buxted  possesses !" 

"  I  know  your  loyalty  and  devotion,  my  worthy  host," 
Clavering  replied.  "  But  this  is  not  the  king.  I  would 
it  were !  he  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  yours. 
But  if  your  sovereign  will  not  lodge  with  you,  you  will 
have  one  of  his  majesty's  trustiest  advisers  as  your  guest. 
And  who  knows  but  ere  long  you  may  have  the  king 
himself  beneath  your  roof !" 

"  It  would,  indeed,  delight  ine  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  loyalty !"  cried  Buxted.  "  But  bid  your 
friends  come  in  at  once,  and  do  not  remain  out  there  in 
the  yard.  I  hope  your  entrance  into  the  village  may  not 
have  been  observed,  for  we  have  many  curious  gossips  in 
Alfriston,  though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  affected 
towards  the  king.  I  will  say  that  for  them." 

"  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  our  arrival  has  been  wholly 
unnoticed,"  said  Clavering.  "  "We  did  not  encounter  a 
soul  in  the  street,  and  no  one  that  I  observed  looked 
forth  at  us.  But  I  will  now  go  and  fetch  my  friends." 

"  And  I  will  be  with  them  in  a  moment,"  the  host  re 
plied.  "  I  will  but  go  up-stairs  and  put  on  a  few  clothes, 
that  I  may  attend  upon  them  more  decorously." 

With  this  he  disappeared,  while  Clavering  crossed  over 
to  the  stables,  and  presently  returned  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  all  of  whom  entered  the  house.  As  our  young 
friend  knew  his  way  to  the  parlour,  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  host  to  conduct  him  thither,  but  ushered  Lord  Wil- 
mot  and  Colonel  Q-unter  into  the  room,  where  in  another 
minute  they  were  joined  by  the  host,  who  by  this  time 
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had  managed  to  put  on  his  doublet  and  hose.  To  honest 
Buxted's  inquiries  as  to  what  he  could  bring  them,  his 
guests  replied  that  what  they  needed  most  was  rest. 
Accordingly,  he  led  them  at  once  to  sleeping  apartments, 
of  which  there  were,  luckily,  several  unoccupied  in  the 
house,  and  he  undertook  to  hide  their  martial  accoutre 
ments,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  taken  them  off.  Ere 
long  the  whole  party,  having  placed  their  heads  upon  the 
pillow,  lost  the  recollection  of  their  perils  and  fatigue. 

For  nearly  a  week  did  Clavering  and  Colonel  Grunter, 
with  two  out  of  the  three  followers  belonging  to  the 
former — namely,  John  Habergeon  and  the  elder  Saxby — 
remain  at  the  Star.  During  this  time  they  ran  many 
risks  of  discovery,  strict  search  being  made  for  them 
throughout  the  whole  district  by  the  Ironsides  ;  but  such 
were  the  precautions  taken  by  Buxted,  and  so  great  the 
vigilance  and  fidelity  of  his  household,  that,  though  on 
one  occasion  a  party  of  troopers  actually  came  to  the 
house  and  remained  there  more  than  an  hour,  subject 
ing  the  host  and  hostess  and  all  their  servants  to  sharjf 
interrogatories,  they  failed  to  detect  their  prey. 

On  the  second  night,  Lord  Wilmot  took  leave  of  his 
friends,  and  set  out  for  Trent  House,  in  Somersetshire 
— the  residence  of  Colonel  "Wyndham,  a  distinguished 
Royalist — where  he  expected  to  obtain  tidings  of  the 
fugitive  monarch.  His  lordship  was  attended  by  Ninian 
Saxby,  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  intelligence  as  soon 
as  there  should  be  any  to  communicate.  All  such  letters 
were  to  be  addressed  with  the  greatest  privacy  to  Colonel 
Gunter's  residence,  Racton,  near  Chichester,  whither  he 
and  Clavering  intended  shortly  to  proceed. 

Endeavours  were  made  by  the  two  Cavaliers  left  be 
hind  at  Alfriston  to  eugage  a  vessel  for  the  king's  service, 
and  with  this  object  many  secret  visits  were  paid  to  New- 
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haven  by  John  Habergeon  and  Eustace  Saxby — it  not 
being  deemed  prudent  that  the  principals  should  be  seen 
— but  without  much  prospect  of  success. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  the  two  Cavaliers  began  to 
tire  of  the  inactive  life  they  were  leading.  Clavering's 
wound  had  nearly  healed,  and  he  had  quite  recovered  the 
use  of  his  arm,  so  that  he  was  now  fit  for  any  service. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  quit  their  present  asylum,  and 
proceed  to  Racton.  But  the  Ironsides  being  still  as 
much  on  the  alert  as  ever,  it  behoved  them  to  be  exceed 
ingly  cautious  in  their  movements.  Disguises  were  there 
fore  procured  for  them  by  Stephen  Buxted,  of  such  kind 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  elude  suspicion;  but,  for 
greater  security,  they  started  on  their  journey  soon  after 
midnight,  and  on  foot. 

We  shall  find  them  at  a  halting-place  on  their  way  ere 
long;  but,  meanwhile,  we  may  mention  that  Eustace 
Saxby  had  left  them  to  pay  a  stealthy  visit  to  Ovingdean 
Grange,  and  ascertain  how  matters  were  going  on  there  ; 
and  that  John  Habergeon  was  to  make  a  last  attempt  on 
that  very  night  to  hire  a  vessel  at  Newhaven,  the  result 
of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  communicate  to  Cla- 
vering  and  Colonel  Gunter  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be 
described. 


V. 

HOW  MR.  BEAED  AND  DULCIA  WERE  TAKEN  AS  HOSTAGES  FOE 
COLONEL  MAUNSEL. 

IT  will  now  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  night  on 
which  the  Koyalists  made  their  escape  from  Stelfax,  in 
order  to  see  how  that  officer  comported  himself  after  the 
loss  of  his  prey.  He  returned  to  the  house  breathing 
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vengeance  against  all  those  who  had  aided  the  prisoners 
in  their  flight — foremost  amongst  whom  was  Colonel 
Maunsel.  The  execution,  however,  of  his  vindictive 
schemes  was  deferred  till  the  morrow,  his  chief  desire  at 
present  being,  if  possible,  to  recapture  the  fugitives. 
But,  as  the  Royalists  had  foreseen,  great  delay  was  ex 
perienced  in  catching  the  horses,  and  even  when  this 
t  point  was  achieved,  for  some  time  the  bridles  and  saddles 
could  not  be  found.  But  although  nearly  an  hour  was 
thus  wasted,  the  infuriated  Eepublican  officer  would  not 
relinquish  the  design  of  pursuit.  Submission  to  defeat 
was  intolerable  to  him,  and  so  long  as  a  chance  remained 
of  retrieving  his  discomfiture,  he  was  resolved  not  to 
throw  it  away.  In  less  than  an  hour,  then,  after  the  de 
parture  of  the  fugitives,  he  started  in  pursuit,  at  the  head 
of  some  seven  or  eight  men.  Delves  was  left  behind,  with 
orders  to  watch  over  the  house,  and  though  he  pleaded 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  leader,  permission 
was  not  granted  him.  Stelfax  had  noted  the  course  taken 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  fugitives,  and  galloping  to 
Eottingdean,  ascertained  from  a  fisherman,  who  had  heard 
the  cavalcade  pass  his  cottage,  that  they  had  gone  on 
towards  Newhaven.  To  tho  latter  place,  therefore,  Stel 
fax  rode  with  all  possible  despatch,  but  his  mortification 
and  rage  were  boundless,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  ferry, 
he  found  that  the  Boyalists  had  got  across,  and  that  the 
boat  was  turned  adrift.  Further  pursuit  was,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question,  as  he  was  well  aware  there  was  no 
means  of  crossing  the  Ouse  nearer  than  the  bridge  at 
Lewes. 

After  a  brief  debate  with  himself,  Stelfax,  unable  to 
brook  the  idea  of  returning  empty-handed,  sent  back  his 
men  to  Ovingdeau,  and  rode  on  alone  by  the  western  side 
of  the  levels,  through  Eo'lmill  and  Kingston  to  Lewes ; 
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proceeding  at  once  to  the  castle,  where  the  detachment 
under  his  command  was  quartered.  His  first  business 
was  to  call  out  one-and-twenty  men,  whom  he  divided 
into  three  parties,  assigning  to  each  a  separate  district — 
thus  one  party  was  instructed  to  make  a  perquisition  of 
the  coast,  from  Seaford  to  Eastbourne  ;  another  the  mid 
country,  comprehending  Beddingham,  the  Firle  range  of 
downs,  Alciston,  Selmeston,  and  Hailsham  ;  and  a  third 
Mount  Caburn,  Glynde,  Laughton,  and  Eingmer.  The 
men  were,  in  short,  to  scour  the  whole  country  to  the 
south-east  of  Lewes,  making  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  or  more  if  needed,  and  not  to  return  without 
bringing  the  fugitives  with  them.  It  had  been  Stelfax's 
intention  to  take  the  command  of  one  of  these  parties, 
but  he  began  to  find  that  fatigue  had  made  some  inroads 
even  upon  his  iron  frame,  and  that  if  he  did  not  allow 
himself  repose  he  might  break  down.  Contenting  him 
self,  therefore,  with  giving  such  precise  instructions  to 
the  men  as  he  fancied  must  ensure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  hard  soldier's 
couch,  and  became  presently  oblivious  of  his  cares. 

His  instructions  were  carefully  obeyed.  The  whole 
district  he  had  indicated  was  traversed  by  his  men  ;  but 
without  effect.  No  traces  of  the  fugitives  could  be  de 
tected.  "Whither  they  had  gone  after  leaving  Newhaven 
was  a  mystery  that  could  not  be  solved — no  one  appear 
ing  to  have  seen  them.  Even  when  the  pursuers  were 
really  on  the  right  scent,  they  remained  at  fault.  A 
visit,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  paid  to  the  Star 
at  Alfriston  ;  but  though  the  whole  of  the  fugitives  were 
at  that  time  in  the  hostelry,  they  were  so  well  concealed 
that  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  propinquity  was 
entertained  by  the  Ironsides.  In  anticipation  of  a  visit 
of  the  kind,  the  horses  brought  off  by  the  Eoyalists  had 
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been  removed  to  an  out-of-the-way  shed  at  some  distance 
from  the  inn.  Luckily,  no  one  in  the  village  had  wit 
nessed  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives,  so  betrayal  was  impos 
sible,  except  by  the  ostler,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  him. 
Prom  Alfriston  the  troopers  went  on  toWilmington,  where 
of  course  they  did  not  learn  much.  But  besides  missing 
the  objects  of  their  quest,  ail  three  parties  were  more 
than  once  duped  by  false  intelligence.  Notwithstanding 
their  disappointment,  the  search  was  continued  through 
out  the  day,  and  it  was  only  at  nightfall  that  the  three  di 
visions  returned  to  Lewes,  and  faced  their  wrathful  leader. 
Their  failure  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Stelfax.  He  had  de 
layed  his  return  to  Ovingdean  till  night,  hoping  to  go 
back  in  triumph.  But  shame,  and  the  sense  of  discom 
fiture,  detained  him  till  the  next  day,  when,  determined 
to  make  an  imposing  appearance,  he  rode  thither  at  the 
head  of  fifty  men. 

By  this  time,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  sergeant, 
discipline  had  been  completely  restored  among  the  men 
left  under  his  charge.  Helpless  Henly  and  the  two 
others,  who  had  been  guilty  of  insubordination  and 
drunkenness,  were  still  under  arrest.  Delves  was  there 
fore  able  to  give,  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  to  his 
leader.  But  it  was  not  equally  satisfactory  to  Stelfax  to 
learn  that  ColonelMaunsel  was  dangerously  ill, and  entirely 
confined  to  his  bed.  The  vexations  and  anxieties  under 
gone  by  the  old  Cavalier  had  proved  too  much  for  him. 
On  the  day  after  his  son's  escape  with  the  other  Eoyalists, 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  couch,  and  his  enfeebled  con 
dition  greatly  alarmed  those  in  attendance  upon  him. 
No  improvement  had  taken  place  in  his  health,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  when  Stelfax  arrived  at  the  Grange. 

"Without  making  any  remark  on  the  information  he 
had  received,  but  determined  to  judge  for  himself,  the 
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Ironside  leader  marched  at  once  to  the  room  in  which 
the  colonel  was  lying,  and  found  him  supported  by 
pillows,  and  looking  the  picture  of  death.  Mr.  Beard 
and  Dulcia  were  seated  by  the  couch,  and  the  former  had 
a  Bible  on  his  knee.  Both  arose  as  Stelfax  entered,  and 
the  old  Cavalier  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself. 

For  a  moment  not  a  word  was  said.  The  stern  Re 
publican  officer  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
gazed  steadfastly,  but  not  without  a  slight  touch  of  com 
passion  in  his  glance,  at  the  invalided  but  still  noble- 
looking  gentleman  before  him.  At  length  he  said, 

"  I  have  come  to  carry  you  a  prisoner  to  Lewes,  Co 
lonel  Maunsel.  Are  you  ready  to  go  ?" 

"  Tou  must  prepare  a  litter  for  my  transport,"  the  old 
Cavalier  replied,  feebly.  "  I  cannot  move  a  limb." 

"  Surely,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Beard  to  Stelfax,  "  if  you  have 
any  touch  of  humanity  in  your  composition  you  will  not 
attempt  to  move  the  colonel  in  this  state.  He  will  never 
reach  Lewes  alive." 

Dulcia  cast  a  supplicating  look  at  the  Eoundhead  leader, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"  "Waste  not  your  time  in  idle  entreaties,  my  good 
friend,"  observed  Colonel  Maunsel,  feebly.  "  I  know 
the  ruthless  and  inflexible  character  of  this  man  too  well 
to  suppose  him  accessible  to  the  common  dictates  of 
humanity.  Take  me,  sir,"  he  continued,  sternly.  "  Bid 
your  soldiers  bear  me,  living,  to  the  grave." 

"Remove  him  at  your  proper  peril,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Beard.  "  I  warn  you  again  that  he  is  dangerously 
ill.  If  he  dies  by  the  way,  his  death  will  lie  at  your 
door." 

"  Such  an  occurrence,  were  it  to  take  place,  would  not 
trouble  me  much,"  Stelfax  rejoined.  "  But  I  have  no 
personal  animosity  to  Colonel  Maunsel,  who,  though  an 
s  2 
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inveterate  malignant,  is  a  brave  man,  and  I  should  be  loth 
to  abridge  the  little  life  left  him.  I  will,  therefore,  con 
sent  to  leave  him  undisturbed  if  a  hostage  be  given  me 
for  his  surrender  in  the  event  of  recovery." 

'•'  What  hostage  do  you  require,  sir  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Beard,  quickly.  "I  am  of  little  account,  as  compared 
with  my  honoured  patron.  Tet,  peradventure,  I  may 
suffice." 

"  Not  alone,  sir,"  Stelfax  replied.  "  I  must  have  your 
daughter  as  well." 

"  Accede  not  to  the  proposition,  my  good  friend," 
Colonel  Maunsel  observed,  faintly.  "Above  all,  place 
not  Dulcia  in  this  man's  power.  Let  him  take  me. 
What  are  a  few  hours  more  of  wretched  existence  to  a 
sufferer  like  myself?  Better — far  better!  they  were 
ended!" 

"  It  must  not  be  so,  father,"  Dulcia  interposed. 
"  Since  hostages  are  required,  who  so  fitting  as  we,  who 
owe  all  to  our  generous  protector?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Beard.  "  The 
course  we  ought  to  pursue  is  manifest.  We  will  go." 

"  I  will  not  consent  to  this,"  cried  Colonel  Maunsel. 
"  Dulcia  may  be  taken  to  the  Castle,  and  placed  in  its 
dungeons,  or  in  the  martyr-cells  beneath  the  White 
Hart,  which  have  of  late,  as  I  understand,  been  put  to 
their  former  use.  Such  barbarity  shall  never  be  prac 
tised  if  I  can  hinder  it." 

"  I  have  no  design  to  place  either  Mr.  Beard  or  his 
daughter  in  actual  durance,  unless  compelled,  Colonel 
Maunsel,"  replied  Stelfax.  "  All  I  require  is  to  have 
them  in  safe  custody.  They  may  choose  a  lodging  where 
they  will  in  Lewes." 

"  Promise  me  that,  on  your  honour  as  a  soldier,  and  I 
am  content,"  rejoined  the  old  Cavalier.  "If  I  am  ever 
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able  to  leave  this  couch,  I  will  deliver  myself  up  to  you, 
and  then  their  immediate  release  must  follow.  Mean 
time,  I  consider  myself  your  prisoner  on  parole." 

"  Enough,  sir,"  rejoined  Stelfax.  "  You  have  the  pro 
mise  you  require  from  me." 

The  old  Cavalier  then  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Beard, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  him,  said, 

"  Use  my  name  with  Master  Zachary  Trangmar  of  the 
Priory  House,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  provide  you  and 
Dulcia  with  a  lodging." 

"What!  the  old  usurer  of  Mock-Beggar  Hall !"  ex 
claimed  Stelfax.  "I  know  him.  He  has  rooms  enow, 
and  to  spare ;  but  I  doubt  if  much  furniture  will  be 
found  within  them." 

"  There  will  be  sufficient  for  us  if  we  obtain  shelter," 
replied  the  good  clergyman,  fearing  lest  some  fresh  diffi 
culty  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement 
which  he  thought  beneficial  to  his  patron.  "  My  daughter 
and  myself  will  but  make  a  few  needful  preparations,  and 
we  shall  then  be  ready  to  attend  you." 

Patty  Whmchat  here  emerged  from  the  corner  into 
which  she  had  retreated  on  the  entrance  of  the  Ironside 
captain,  and  besought  his  permission  to  accompany  her 
young  mistress,  which  was  readily  accorded  her.  Telling 
Mr.  Beard  that  he  should  set  forth  in  half  an  hour,  Stel 
fax  bowed  a  stiff  adieu  to  the  old  Cavalier,  and,  quitting 
the  room,  strode  down  the  grand  staircase  to  the  entrance- 
hall,  where  he  found  Delves  awaiting  orders. 

Meantime,  the  good  clergyman  and  his  daughter  bade 
farewell — it  might  be,  from  the  sad  state  in  which  they 
left  him,  an  eternal  valediction — to  their  kindly  patron ; 
Mr.  Beard  invoking  blessings  on  the  worthy  gentleman's 
head,  and  praying  Heaven  to  spare  him  ;  and  Dulcia,  who 
was  drowned  in  tears,  bending  to  receive  the  colonel's 
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benediction.  This  parting  over,  their  place  was  supplied 
by  Martin  Geere,  whose  devotion  to  his  master  left  no 
doubt  that  the  old  Cavalier  would  be  carefully  tended  by 
him. 

In  allowing  Colonel  Maunsel  to  remain  at  his  own 
house  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  taking  Mr.  Beard  and 
his  daughter  as  hostages  for  the  old  Cavalier's  surrender 
in  case  of  recovery,  Stelfax  was  influenced  by  other  mo 
tives  than  those  which  he  allowed  to  appear.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  Clavering  Maunsel  and  his  friends 
were  not  unlikely,  he  judged,  to  pay  a  secret  visit  to  the 
Grange,  and  might — were  due  vigilance  observed — be 
recaptured ;  while,  by  withdrawing  Dulcia  from  her  pre 
sent  asylum,  he  would  have  her  altogether  in  his  power. 
~Not  wishing  to  alarm  her  and  Mr.  Beard  too  much  in 
the  first  instance,  he  had  proposed  a  lodging  in  the  town, 
and  was  well  pleased  when  the  colonel  mentioned  old 
Zachary  Trangmar,  in  whom  he  felt  sure  a  ready  instru 
ment  would  be  found.  Such  were  some  of  the  motives 
that  influenced  him  ;  but  he  might  have  others,  for  his 
designs  were  dark  and  inscrutable.  But  while  abandon 
ing  Ovingdean  Grange,  Stelfax  deemed  it  necessary  that 
careful  watch  should  be  kept  over  the  house,  and  no  one 
appeared  to  him — for  reasons  which  he  scarcely  liked  to 
acknowledge  to  himself — to  be  so  well  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  spy  as  the  person  who  had  recently  out- 
manceuvered  him — namely,  Increase  Micklegift.  But 
where  was  he  to  be  found  ?  Little  expecting  friendly 
overtures  from  the  man  he  had  injured,  but  dreading  his 
vengeance,  the  Independent  minister  had  fled.  Stelfax 
questioned  Delves  about  Micklegift,  and  the  sergeant  re 
plied  that  there  was  in  the  village  an  elder  named  More- 
fruit  Stone,  who  he  thought  might  be  able  to  communi- 
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cate  with  the  fugitive  minister.  Stelfax  immediate]? 
caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  said : 

"  Hie  thee  to  Stone  at  once,  and  say  unto  him,  that  if 
he  hath  any  means  of  communicating  with  Micklegift,  he 
may  inform  him  that  I  bear  him  no  malice  for  what  he 
hath  done  to  me  and  to  my  men,  but  desire  to  do  him  a 
friendly  service,  and  to  that  end  request  him  to  come 
over  to  me  without  delay  to  the  castle  at  Lewes.  Lest 
he  suspect  that,  perchance,  there  may  be  a  design  to  en 
snare  him,  give  him  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety.  About 
thine  errand  at  once !" 

Delves  departed,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  with 
the  information  that  he  had  seen  Stone,  and  had  reason 
to  believe  he  had  succeeded  in  his  object. 

During  the  whole  time  that  Stelfax  remained  at  the 
Grange,  the  troop  by  whom  he  was  attended  were  not 
permitted  to  dismount,  but  remained  drawn  up  before 
the  gates  of  the  mansion,  where,  with  their  fine  horses  and 
polished  accoutrements,  they  made  a  gallant  show.  The 
whole  village  turned  out  to  look  at  them ;  and  though  the 
household  at  the  Grange  were  in  great  terror  of  a  second 
visitation,  which  might  prove  worse  than  the  first — bad 
as  that  had  been — their  curiosity  at  last  got  the  better  of 
their  fears,  and  they  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
Greatly  were  Moppett,  Crundy,  and  t*he  rest  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  the  unwelcome  guests  whom  they  had  been 
obliged  to  entertain  and  serve  for  two  mortal  days  and 
nights,  and  whose  insults  and  ill-usage  they  had  endured 
for  that  seemingly  interminable  period,  were  to  be  with 
drawn.  But  their  joy  was  somewhat  damped  by  learning 
that  good  Mr.  Beard  and  his  daughter  were  to  be  taken 
away  from  them.  However,  since  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  they  must  needs  submit.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
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pray  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  worthy  pastor  and 
Mistress  Dulcia.  It  was  a  great  matter  that  the  colonel 
himself — as  they  feared  he  might  have  been — was  not 
to  be  taken  from  them. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  poor  clergyman  and  his 
daughter,  followed  by  Patty  carrying  a  cloak-bag  and  some 
other  trifling  matters  required  by  her  young  mistress, 
descended  into  the  hall.  By  Stelfax's  directions  horses 
had  been  brought  round  for  them  from  the  stables,  and 
though  Dulcia  would  have  willingly  declined  his  help, 
the  Ironside  captain  gallantly  assisted  her  to  mount  her 
palfrey.  Mr.  Beard  was  accommodated  with  a  strong, 
steady-going  pad-nag,  and  Patty  was  placed  on  a  pillion 
behind  him.  While  this  was  going  on,  Delves  and  the 
troopers  who  had  been  quartered  at  the  Grange  joined 
their  comrades.  Helpless  Henly  and  the  two  others  who 
were  still  under  arrest  were  deprived  of  their  arms  and 
guarded,  looking  much  abashed  at  their  ignominious  po 
sition. 

All  being  in  readiness,  Stelfax  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and  gave  the  word  to  start.  The  walls  and  gables  of  the 
old  mansion  then  rang  with  the  inspiriting  clangour  as 
the  trumpeters  sounded  a  march,  and  the  troop  rode 
slowly  out  of  the  village,  and  mounted  the  hill  on  the 
right,  greatly  to  (he  relief  of  the  inmates  of  the  Grange, 
who  felt  as  if  a  heavy  nightmare  were  taken  off  their 
breasts.  Most  of  the  cottagers,  however,  followed  the 
soldiers  to  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  and  stationed 
themselves  near  the  ancient  barrow  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  cavalcade  over  the  downs.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  polished  casques  and  corslets  of  the  warriors  gleamed 
brightly  in  the  sunshine,  the  long  array  of  martial-looking 
figures  constituting  a  striking  spectacle. 

No  incident  deserving  mention  marked  the  ride  to 
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Lewes.  It  was  a  melancholy  journey  to  Dulcia,  and  not 
all  Stelfax's  efforts,  who  rode  beside  her,  and  who  was 
officious  in  his  attentions,  could  draw  her  into  conversa 
tion.  Mr.  Beard  was  equally  sad.  Patty,  however, 
whose  spirits  were  ever  of  the  lightest,  was  amused  by 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  and  thought  it  a  fine 
thing  to  have  so  many  stalwart-looking  troopers  riding 
beside  her ;  some  of  whom  could  not  help  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  pretty  handmaiden. 

On  arriving  at  Lewes,  Stelfax.  conducted  his  prisoners 
at  once  to  Mock-Beggar  Hall.  At  first  old  Zachary 
Trangmar  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  them,  alleging 
the  want  of  suitable  accommodation,  but  the  Ironside 
captain  overruled  his  objections,  and  used  such  argu 
ments  with  him,  that,  in  the  end,  though  with  great  re 
luctance,  the  old  usurer  assented.  Eventually,  therefore, 
Mr.  Beard  and  his  daughter,  with  her  attendant,  were 
admitted,  and  took  possession  of  &  suite  of  dismantled 
rooms,  none  of  which  contained  an  article  of  furniture. 
However,  their  wants  in  this  respect  were  partially  sup 
plied,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  Skrow  Antram  and 
the  old  couple  whom  we  have  described  as  living  with 
Zachary  in  the  capacity  of  servants. 


VI. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  ON  MOUNT  CABURX. 

SOVRAN  in  beauty  is  Mount  Caburn.  Fairest  of 
Sussex  hills.  Firle  Ridge,  with  its  beacon-crowned  head 
land,  frowning  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  gorge, 
like  a  rival  potentate,  may  be  a  more  striking  object — 
the  long  and  precipitous  escarpment  of  Kingston  Hill, 
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rising  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Lewes  levels,  is  im 
posing — Mount  Harry,  with  its  historical  recollections, 
at  the  back  of  the  old  town,  has  charms  of  its  own — 
Ditchling  is  loftier — Wolstonbury  and  Chanctonbury 
have  each  special  and  peculiar  points  of  attraction ;  but 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  indicate  the  hill  which  unites 
the  greatest  beauty  of  form  with  the  rarest  advantages 
of  situation,  we  should  unhesitatingly  mention  Mount 
Caburn. 

Magnificent  is  the  prospect  it  commands.  Look 
where  you  will  the  eye  is  delighted.  Towards  the  west 
lies  the  broad  alluvial  plain,  known  as  the  Lewes  Levels, 
through  which  the  meandering  and  deep-channelled  Ouse 
works  its  way  towards  its  embouchure  at  JSTewhaven. 
Here,  where  the  narrow  and  tortuous  river  is  itself 
unseen,  its  course  may  be  detected  'by  the  craft  it  bears 
along ;  for  here,  not  unfrequently,  as  has  been  sung  of 
the  same  spot, 

the  sail 
Majestic  moves  along  the  sedgy  vale. 

Here,  at  the  present  day,  may  be  seen  the  swift  locomo 
tive  shooting  along  its  iron  path  towards  the  coast.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  this  wide  plain — once  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea  or  marine  lake — stand  the  lofty  and  preci 
pitous  escarpments,  just  mentioned,  of  Kingston  Hill. 
Turn  but  a  little  to  the  north,  and  lo !  the  ancient  town 
of  Lewes  rises  before  you  with  its  lordly  castle  and  old 
priory  ruins,  backed  by  Mount  Harry.  Yon  bold  and 
picturesque  headland  in  front  is  Firle  Beacon.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  diluvian  convulsion  had  torn,  these 
hills  asunder.  Through  the  wide  ravine  or  valley,  by 
which  they  are  separated,  now  runs  a  branch  of  the  rail 
way,  which  may  be  followed,  if  you  list,  for  miles  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  Tracking  the  line  of  coast,  you 
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discern  Pevensey  Castle  and  Battle  Abbey.  Close  at  hand 
is  pleasant  and  picturesque  Beddingham,  with  its  antique 
and  square-towered  church ;  and  nearer  yet,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  delightfully-situated  Grlynde,  with  the  old 
Elizabethan  mansion  and  well-timbered  park  adjoining  it. 
But  turn  again  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  and  let 
your  gaze  wander  over  the  vast  district.  The  view  is 
almost  unbounded — a  splendid  panorama,  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed  for  variety  and  extent.  Numberless  hamlets 
with  their  churches,  mansions  surrounded  by  parks, 
detached  farm-houses  and  homesteads  may  be  discerned 
in  this  wide-spread  plain,  while  in  certain  parts  of  it  the 
countless  hedge-rows,  interspersed  with  taller  timber, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  immense  garden. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  splendid  prospect  it  en 
joys,  from  the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  its  outline,  from 
its  gentle  undulations,  graceful  slopes,  deep  dells  and 
hollowed  coombs,  that  Mount  Caburn  merits  distinction. 
lu  addition  to  other  attractions,  it  possesses  the  most  per 
fect  specimen  of  an  ancient  entrenchment  to  be  met  with 
on  the  Sussex  Downs.  The  strength  of  this  encampment 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  position  it  occupies 
was  held.  Circular  in  form,  with  double  trenches,  the 
outer  of  which  is  broad  and  deep,  while  the  inner  plat 
form  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  the  old  defensive 
earthwork  looks  almost  as  fresh  as  when  first  constructed. 
Two  centuries  have,  no  doubt,  wrought  many  and  great 
changes  in  this  part  of  Sussex ;  have  multiplied  its  in 
habitants,  reclaimed  and  cultivated  its  wastes,  digged 
sluices  in  its  marshy  levels,  and,  above  all,  carried  rail 
ways  through  its  plains,  its  devious  valleys,  and  along  its 
coast.  But  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the 
same.  Above  all,  Mount  Caburn  is"  unchanged.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  majestic  hill 
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looked  as  smooth  and  beautiful  as  it  does  in  our  own 
day. 

The  shades  of  night  had  scarcely  fled  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Caburn,  when  two  shepherds — such,  at  least, 
their  garb  proclaimed  them — emerged  from  the  inner 
trench  of  the  encampment,  and  mounting  upon  the  ele 
vated  platform  withinside,  gazed  towards  the  beacon- 
crowned  headland  of  Firle.  The  habiliments  of  these 
personages,  as  we  have  said,  exactly  resembled  those  of 
the  swains  accustomed  to  tend  the  flocks  on  the  downs. 
Each  of  them  wore  a  long-skirted  loose  coat  of  grey 
serge,  stout  hobnailed  boots,  brown  leathern  gaiters,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  being  furthermore  provided 
with  a  crook.  But  no  dog  followed  them,  and  if  you 
could  have  looked  beneath  those  grey  serge  coats,  you 
would  have  found  that  the  pacific-looking  swains  had 
pistols  and  short  hunting-swords  stuck  in  their  belts. 
Moreover,  if  you  had  peered  beneath  the  hats  pulled  down 
over  their  brows,  you  would  have  seen  at  once  they  were 
not  the  simple  rustics  they  professed  to  be.  Both  of 
them  might  be  termed  young  men,  though  one  of  them 
had  the  advantage  of  his  companion  in  this  respect  by 
some  years,  and  both  might  be  accounted  handsome. 
The  younger  of  the  two,  indeed,  was  singularly  good- 
looking.  But  as  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  mystery  of 
the  matter,  we  may  state  at  once  that  they  were  Cavalier 
acquaintances,  though  the  reader  might  have  failed  to 
recognise  them  as  such,  inasmuch  as  the  outward  distinc 
tions  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  were  gone. 
Long  scented  locks  and  peaked  beards  had  vanished,  and 
given  place  to  close-cropped  heads  and  smooth-shaven 
chins.  Metamorphosed,  however,  as  they  were,  the  two 
persons  were  no  other  than  Colonel  Gunter  and  Clavering 
Maunsel. 
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Niglit  had  but  recently  fled,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet 
risen  to  gladden  the  hills  and  gild  them  with  his  beams. 
Mists  lay  in  the  marshy  levels  on  the  right,  and  a  thin 
curtain  of  vapour  shrouded  Beddingham,  concealing  all 
of  the  village  except  the  square  tower  of  its  church. 
Mists  also  hung  over  Glynde  Place,  and  the  woods 
adjoining  it.  But  the  summits  of  the  downs,  though 
grey-looking  and  somewhat  sombre,  were  wholly  free 
from  fog  ;  and  a  ruddy  glow  in  the  east  announced  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  sun.  The  gaze  of  the  Cavaliers  was 
turned  towards  the  elevated  ridge  on  the  further  side  of 
the  valley,  but  though  both  strained  their  eyes  in  this 
direction  for  some  minutes,  they  could  not  descry  the 
object  they  sought.  Neither  spoke,  but  each  continued  to 
look  eagerly  towards  the  Firle  heights.  Each  moment 
the  sky  had  been  growing  brighter  and  redder,  as  if  the 
east  were  all  a-flame,  when  suddenly  the  god  of  day  him 
self  appeared,  and,  ere  long  the  hills  glowed  with  his 
splendour.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  object  which 
our  two  Cavaliers  had  sought  for  so  eagerly  became 
visible.  It  was  a  shepherd  like  themselves,  a  tall  man 
clothed  in  a  long-skirted  loose  great-coat,  with  a  crook  in 
his  hand. 

"  He  is  there  !  I  see  him !  It  is  John  Habergeon !"  ex 
claimed  Clavering.  "  "VVe  shall  now  learn  whether  he  has 
succeeded  in  engaging  the  vessel." 

"  He  has  failed,"  cried  Colonel  Gunter.  "  See  you  not 
he  holds  the  crook  horizontally  above  his  head,  as  was 
agreed  should  be  the  signal  in  that  event." 

"I  fear  it  is  so,"  Clavering  replied.  "But  give  me 
your  crook,  and  I  will  make  the  matter  sure." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  two  staves  crosswise,  and 
held  them  aloft. 

In  answer  to  the  signal,  the  individual  on  the  opposite 
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hill  instantly  dropped  his  crook,  and  extended  his  long 
arms  horizontally  from  his  body. 

"  There  is  now  no  doubt  whatever  of  failure,"  Claver- 
ing  observed,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  A  vessel  is 
not  to  be  procured  for  the  king  at  Newhaven.  We  must 
seek  for  means  of  transport  across  the  Channel  else 
where." 

"  Stay !  he  has  more  to  communicate,"  Colonel  Gunter 
exclaimed.  "  He  has  fixed  a  white  kerchief  like  a  small 
banner  to  the  hook  of  his  staff,  and  hoists  it  aloft." 

"  That  is  the  signal  of  danger,"  rejoined  Clavering. 
"  And  look !  he  waves  the  kerchief  thrice.  The  danger  is 
urgent.  He  himself  is  making  off.  We  must  fly." 

"Ay,  let  us  to  Eacton  at  once."  Colonel  Gunter  re 
turned.  "  Nothing  more  is  to  be  done  here.  If  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  reach  my  house,  we  can  rest  in  security, 
and  hatch  fresh  schemes  for  his  majesty's  deliverance." 

On  this,  they  crossed  the  encampment,  and  plunged 
into  the  devious  and  secluded  dell  on  the  right. 
-  They  reached  Eacton,  after  many  hairbreadth  'scapes, 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  Nearly  a  fortnight 
elapsed  before  John  Habergeon  was  able  to  join  his 
young  master,  and  he  then  brought  word  that  Colonel 
Maunsel  had  been  dangerously  ill — in  fact,  at  the  point 
of  death — but  was  now  better.  Immediately  on  his  re 
covery,  the  colonel  had  gone  over  to  Lewes  to  surrender 
himself  to  Stelfax,  and  procure  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Beard  and  Dulcia,  who  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for 
him  by  the  Eepublican  officer.  This  the  colonel  had 
accomplished,  and  he  had  furthermore  obtained  permis 
sion,  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  to  continue  a  prisoner 
on  parole  at  his  own  dwelling.  Such  was  the  sum  of  the 
intelligence  brought  by  the  old  trooper  from  Ovingdean 
Grange;  and  it  was  far  better  than  could  have  been 
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anticipated.  Information  of  Lord  "Wilmot's  movements, 
and  those  of  his  royal  master,  was  furnished  by  the  faith 
ful  and  active  emissary,  Ninian  Saxby,  who  passed  con 
stantly  to  and  fro  between  the  Cavaliers  in  various 
disguises.  Many  changes  of  plan  took  place,  but  at  last 
it  was  definitively  settled  that  the  king  should  embark  at 
Shoreham,  and  Colonel  Grunter  received  orders  to  hire 
Captain  Tattersall's  brig,  the  Swiff  sure. 


VII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  DOLPHIN  AT  SHOREHAM. 

OUR  story  must  now  be  advanced  about  a  week  beyond 
the  foregoing  date,  which  Avill  bring  us  to  the  13th  of 
October,  1651.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  two  well- 
mounted  horsemen,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
a  servant  likewise  on  horseback,  rode  from  Bramber 
towards  Shoreham.  To  judge  from  their  attire,  both 
horsemen  must  be  Roundheads.  They  wore  neither 
laced  cloaks  nor  laced  bands.  Their  garments  were  sad- 
colpured,  and  destitute  of  all  embroidery,  and  their  hats 
tall  and  steeple-crowned,  and  lacking  feathers.  Moreover, 
their  locks  were  cropped  close  to  the  head.  Their  ser 
vant,  a  tall,  powerful-looking  man,  well-stricken  in  years, 
was  habited  as  became  a  follower  of  such  puritanical- 
looking  masters.  But  though  the  horsemen  were  dressed 
like  Eoundheads,  their  deportment,  when  not  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  would  have  led  to  a  very  different 
conclusion,  and  any  one  who  could  have  listened  to  their 
discourse  would  soon  have  learnt  that  they  belonged  to 
the  opposite  faction.  Once  more  we  have  to  announce 
our  friends  Colonel  Grunter  and  Clavering  Maunsel  in  a 
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new  disguise,  though  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary,  we 
think,  to  state  that  their  tall  old  serving-man  was  John 
Habergeon. 

From  its  advantageous  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adur,  Shoreham  soon  became  one  of  the  principal  har 
bours  on  the  Sussex  coast.  At  the  time  of  our  Tale  it 
was  much  frequented,  and  several  sloops,  with  other 
vessels  of  larger  tonnage,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
haven.  At  low  water,  the  embouchure  of  the  Adur, 
which  is  of  some  width,  is  characterised  by  large,  glisten 
ing  banks  of  mud,  but  as  the  channel  at  this  time  hap 
pened  to  be  full,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  broad 
and  goodly  river.  The  ancient  church,  with  the  habita 
tions  near  it,  which  could  be  seen  on  the  near  banks  of 
the  river,  was  that  of  Old  Shoreham ;  but  it  was  towards 
New  Shoreham  and  its  haven  that  our  friends  bent  their 
course.  Here,  as  at  the  older  seaport,  there  is  .a  church 
of  great  antiquity  and  beauty ;  and  after  passing  this 
noble  structure — not  without  bestowing  upon  it  a  glance 
of  admiration — the  disguised  Cavaliers  proceeded  to  the 
Dolphin,  an  inn  built  on  the  edge  of  the  quay,  much  fre 
quented  by  seafaring  people,  and  then  tenanted  by  one 
Absolom  Bridger.  Dismounting,  and  giving  their  horses 
to  John  Habergeon,  by  whom  they  were  taken  to  the 
stables,  the  two  friends  entered  the  house,  and  after 
ordering  some  oysters  and  a  bottle  of  sack,  and  desiring 
to  be  shown  into  a  private  room,  Colonel  Gunter  inquired 
of  the  host  whether  he  knew  Captain  Tattersall,  of  the 
Swiftsure. 

"  Know  him !  I  have  known  Nick  Tattersall  since  he 
was  a  boy!"  exclaimed  Bridger;  "and  a  better  seaman 
or  an  honester  fellow  doesn't  exist." 

"  Thou  speakest  warmly  of  him,  friend  Absolom,"  re 
plied  Colonel  Gunter,  thinking  it  necessary  to  support 
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his  puritanical  character ;  "  but  is  he  in  your  harbour  of 
Shoreham  at  present  ?" 

"  He  was  here  this  very  morning,"  Bridger  replied, 
"  by  the  same  token  that  he  discussed  a  cup  of  sack  with 
an  egg  in  it.  He  has  but  newly  returned  from  Plymouth, 
and  will  soon  make  a  trip  to  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  replied  Colonel  Gunter.  "  I  have 
a  commission  to  give  him,  and  would  gladly  speak  with 
him,  if  he  can  be  found." 

"  Found  he  can  easily  be,  I  will  answer  for  it,"  Bridger 
replied.  "  I  will  fetch  him  to  you  anon,  and  you  shall 
have  the  oysters  and  sack  without  delay." 

Not  many  minutes  after  the  host's  disappearance,  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  tall  man,  clad  in  a 
plainly-cut  black  cloak  and  Geneva  band,  and  wearing  a 
lofty  steeple-crowned  hat,  peered  inquisitively  into  the 
room.  His  eye  rested  upon  Clavering,  who  at  once  recog 
nised  him,  and  was  about  to  address  him,  when  the  other 
raised  his  finger  to  his  lips  in  token  of  silence,  hastily 
retreated,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  "Who  is  that  mysterious  personage  ?"  Colonel  Gunter 
inquired,  not  altogether  liking  the  intrusion.  "  I  hope 
he  is  not  an  enemy — he  evidently  knows  you." 

"  I  ought  to  regard  him  as  a  friend,  seeing  that  he 
once  rendered  me  a  most  important  service,"  Clavering 
replied.  "  But  I  confess  I  distrust  him,  and  am  sorry  to 
see  him  here.  It  is  Increase  Micklegift,  who,  when  our 
worthy  Mr.  Beard  was  deprived  of  his  living  at  Ovingdean, 
succeeded  to  the  church.  He  is  an  Independent  minister. 
Ever  since  he  assisted  Lord  Wilmot  and  myself,  with  the 
others,  to  escape  from  the  church,  he  has  never  dared,  so 
I  learn  from  John  Habergeon,  to  show  himself  at  the 
rectory  or  in  the  village.  I  am  surprised  to  find  him 
here." 
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"  I  am  sorry  he  recognised  you,"  Colonel  Gunter  re 
plied,  somewhat  thoughtfully  ;  "  for  though  he  may  not 
suspect  our  errand,  he  may  be  troublesome  to  us." 

"  I  do  not  think  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
him,"  Clavering  replied.  "  He  is  in  as  much  jeopardy  as 
we  ourselves  are,  and  if  he  were  to  fall  into  Stelfax's 
hands  little  clemency  would  be  shown  him." 

"  Granting  that  his  conduct  has  compromised  him  with 
the  Eoundheads,"  observed  Colonel  Gunter,  "  do  you  not 
see,  my  good  young  friend,  that  he  is  the  more  likely  ta 
be  anxious  to  purchase  his  safety,  which  he  might  easily 
do  if  he  knew  our  design.  He  could  make  his  own 
terms  with  Stelfax." 

"  True,"  rejoined  Clavering,  uneasily.  "  I  see  the 
danger.  But  I  trust  it  may  be  averted.  Ah!  here 
comes  our  host.  We  will  question  him  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

As  he  spoke,  Master  Bridger  entered  with  the  oysters 
and  a  flask  of  wine,  and  as  he  placed  them  on  the  table, 
Clavering  said  : 

"  Tell  me,  worthy  host,  who  was  the  tall  man  who 
looked  into  the  room  just  now  ?  He  had  the  air  of  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel." 

"  And  such  he  is,"  Bridger  replied.  "  I  dare  not  men 
tion  his  name,  for  he  is  in  some  trouble  with  the  authori 
ties.  It  may  be  that  he  mistook  the  door,  for  he  occupies 
the  adjoining  chamber." 

"  What  !  he  is  in  the  next  room  !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Gunter,  glancing  significantly  at  Clavering.  "Bring 
clean  pipes,  Absolom,  and  a  paper  of  thy  best  Spanish 
tobacco." 

"  Anon,  anon  !  worshipful  sirs.  I  have  done  your 
bidding  as  regards  Captain  Tattersall.  A  messenger  has 
been  despatched  for  him." 
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"  Show  him  in  on  his  arrival,"  said  Colonel  Gunter. 

"You  shall  not  have  long  to  wait,  then,"  answered 
Bridger,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  hear  his  lusty  voice  outside. 
Walk  in,  Captain  Tattersall — walk  in,"  he  added,  open 
ing  the  door.  "  These  are  the  gentlemen  who  desire  to 
speak  with  you." 

The  shipmaster  who  was  thus  introduced  seemed  a  very 
good  specimen  of  his  class,  and  his  looks  by  no  means 
belied  the  favourable  description  of  him  given  by  the 
host.  Apparently,  he  was  turned  forty,  but  his  features 
were  so  brown  and  weather-beaten  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  his  age  precisely.  Squarely  built,  and  some 
what  under  the  middle  size,  he  had  a  broad,  good- 
humoured,  honest-looking  physiognomy,  by  no  means 
destitute  of  shrewdness,  and  seemed  every  inch  a  seaman. 
He  was  rather  roughly  attired,  his  apparel  consisting  of 
Guernsey  shirt,  a  loose  jacket  of  stout  blue  cloth,  ample 
galligaskins,  or  slops  of  brown  flannel,  nether  hose  of  the 
same  colour,  and  square-toed  shoes.  On  his  head  he  had 
a  cap,  originally  bright  scarlet,  though  now  somewhat 
weather-stained;  but  this  he  doffed  on  entering  the 
room. 

"  This  is  Captain  Nicholas  Tattersall,  worthy  sirs," 
said  Bridger,  slapping  the  skipper  familiarly  on  the  back 
as  he  spoke  ;  "  as  honest  a  shipmaster — I  will  say  it  to 
his  face — as  ever  sailed." 

"A  truce  to  compliments,  friend  Absolom,"  said  Tat 
tersall,  bluntly — his  voice  was  deep  and  hoarse,  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  broad-chested  personage.  "  You 
know  I  like  them  not.  Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  he 
added  to  the  others.  "  You  desire  to  speak  to  me,  as  I 
understand  ?" 

"  We  do,"  Colonel  Gunter  replied.  "  Pray  be  seated, 
Captain  Tattersall.  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
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sir.  Bring  another  glass,  Absolom.  Will  it  please  you 
to  taste  this  sack,  captain  ?" 

"  The  captain  prefers  brandy,  worthy  sir,"  hastily  in 
terposed  Bridger.  "  I  have  a  runlet  of  rare  old  Nantz, 
given  me  by  a  French  skipper,  which  I  keep  for  his 
special  drinking." 

"Bring  the  brandy  at  once,  then,"  said  Colonel 
Gunter,  "  and  take  care  we  be  not  interrupted." 

Upon  this  the  host  departed,  but  almost  immediately 
reappeared  with  a  very  promising-looking  square-shaped 
bottle,  the  contents  of  which  having  been  tasted  by 
Tattersall,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  of  the  right 
sort.  Having  thus  attended  to  all  the  requirements  of 
his  guests,  Bridger  left  them  and  closed  the  door.  As 
he  went  forth,  Clavering  satisfied  himself  that  no  eaves 
dropper  was  without.  Pipes  were  next  lighted,  and 
glasses  filled.  After  a  few  preliminary  whiffs,  Tattersall 
said, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  what  may  be  your  business  with 
me  ?"  adding,  with  rather  a  droll  expression  of  counte 
nance,  "  Nothing  against  the  Republic,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  no — nothing  treasonable,"  Colonel  Gunter  re 
plied,  with  a  laugh.  "  Take  another  glass  of  brandy, 
captain,  and  then  we'll  enter  upon  the  business." 

"  Much  obliged,  but  I've  had  enough  for  the  present," 
Tattersall  rejoined,  dryly.  "  Come,  masters,  speak  out ! 
You  needn't  be  palavering  with  me.  Something's  in  the 
wind,  I  can  see  plainly  enough.  What  is  it  ?  You  make 
believe  to  be  Roundheads,  but  I  know  on  which  side 
your  swords  would  be  drawn  if  it  came  to  a  fight." 

"  And  on  which  side,  in  your  apprehension,  would  it 
be,  Captain  Tattersall  ?"  demanded  Clavering. 

"  On  the  king's,  Master  Clavering  Maunsel,"  the 
skipper  replied,  with  a  wink.  "  Lord  bless  me !  though 
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you  have  cropped  your  locks,  and  put  on  the  raiments  of 
the  sanctified,  do  you  think  I  don't  know  you  ?  Here's 
your  father's  health,  young  sir,"  he  proceeded,  filling  his 
glass  from  the  square-shaped  bottle,  "  and  somebody 
else's,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper.  "  We  understand  each 
other  now,  gentlemen,  I  fancy." 

"  "We  very  soon  shall  do  so,"  replied  Colonel  Gunter, 
with  a  laugh.  "  You  are  right  in  all  your  surmises, 
Captain  Tattersall.  I  am  a  loyalist  as  well  as  my  young 
friend  Clavering  Maunsel.  Our  business  with  you  may 
be  told  in  a  word.  We  want  you  to  convey  two  friends 
of  ours  —  two  particular  friends  —  privily  across  the 
Channel." 

"  Two  particular  friends,  eh !"  cried  Tattersall.  "  Oh 
yes !  I  do  understand,"  he  added,  with  a  wink.  "  Very 
intimate  friends,  no  doubt.  Why  not  call  them  rela 
tions — near  relations — such  as  fathers,  or  brothers,  or 
uncles  ?" 

"  You  mistake  me,  captain,"  rejoined  Colonel  Gunter. 
"  The  gentlemen  in  question  are  relatives  neither  of  Mr. 
Clavering  Maunsel  nor  of  myself.  They  are  merely 
friends.  They  are  not  even  fugitive  Cavaliers ;  but  having 
been  engaged  in  a  fatal  duel,  desire  to  get  out  of  the  way 
till  the  affair  has  blown  over." 

"  That's  the  plain  English  of  it,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  the 
skipper,  somewhat  incredulously.  "I  see  you're  not 
inclined  to  trust  me.  Quite  right  to  be  cautious.  But  I 
thought  young  Mr.  Maunsel  knew  me  too  well  to  doubt 
me." 

"  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  you,  Captain 
Tattersall,"  said  Clavering,  "  but " 

"  But  you  daren't  commit  your  friends,"  supplied  the 
skipper.  "I  understand.  Well,  I've  no  objection  to 
take  these  unlucky  duellists  across  the  Channel,  if  you 
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make  it  worth  my  while.  "What  do  you  offer  for  the 
job  ?" 

"  Fifty  golden  caroluses,"  replied  Colonel  Gunter. 

"  Humph !  I  might  have  been  content  with  that  sum 
if  they  had  been  political  offenders — good  men,  with  a 
price  set  upon  their  heads — but  simple  fugitives  from 
justice  must  pay  double." 

"  Well,  we  won't  haggle  about  the  payment,"  rejoined 
Gunter.  "  Let  it  be  a  bargain.  Say  a  hundred  caro 
luses." 

"Fifty  as  earnest,  or  I  won't  engage,"  cried  Tattersall. 

"Here  they  are!"  replied  Colonel  Gunter, tossing  him 
a  bag  of  gold,  which  had  originally  come  out  of  Zachary 
Trangmar's  chest.  "  Count  them  at  your  leisure." 

"  That's  the  way  to  do  business,"  said  Tattersall, 
laughing,  as  he  took  the  bag.  "But  mark  me!"  he 
added,  with  a  slight  change  of  tone.  "  I  make  one  condi 
tion.  I  must  see  the  gentlemen  before  I  agree  to  take 
them." 

"  But  you  have  agreed!  you  are  partly  paid  !"  Colonel 
Gunter  exclaimed,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  The  money  shall  be  refunded,  of  course,  if  I  can't 
fulfil  my  engagement,"  replied  Tattersall,  coolly.  "  But 
as  I  have  just  said,  I  must  see  the  gentlemen.  Seamen 
have  strange  fancies,  and  I  mayn't  like  their  looks." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  Tattersall,"  remarked  Clavering, 
laughing.  "  Colonel  Gunter  need  not  be  uneasy  as  to 
your  stipulation." 

"  Is  this  Colonel  Gunter  ?"  cried  the  skipper,  eyeing 
the  person  named.  "  I  Avas  not  aware  of  it.  Your  humble 
servant,  colonel." 

"  Sir,  I  am  yours,"  replied  Gunter,  returning  his  bow. 
"  "Well,  then,  if  the  countenances  of  my  friends  please 
you,  they  are  to  have  a  passage  ?  Is  it  so  ?" 
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Tattersall  nodded  assent,  but  did  not  remove  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

"  When  can  you  start  ?"  pursued  G-unter. 

"  The  wind  is  sou'-west,  and  not  favourable  for  crossing 
the  Channel,"  the  skipper  replied;  "and  I  must  get  in 
my  cargo,  for  it  won't  do  to  let  my  men  into  the  scheme. 
My  next  trip  is  fixed  for  Poole,  and  I  must  ostensibly 
hold  to  the  arrangement.  But  I  may  be  ready  in  a  couple 
of  days,  or  three  at  the  outside,  if  that  will  do." 

"  It  must  do,  captain,"  replied  Gunter.  "  But  don't 
lose  any  time.  My  friends  are  very  anxious  to  be  off. 
You  will  never  forgive  yourself  if  anything  should  happen 
— to  one  of  them  in  particular — inv  consequence  of  the 
delay." 

"  Shan't  I  ?'r  exclaimed  Tattersall,  with  a  knowing 
look ;  "  then  the  '  one  in  particular'  must  be  of  vast 
interest  to  me.  However,  I  won't  make  any  further  in 
quiries,  since  you  are  not  disposed  to  satisfy  me.  Where 
and  when  shall  we  meet  again  ?" 

Colonel  G-unter  consulted  Clavering  by  a  look. 

"  Let  the  meeting  take  place  at  my  father's  house,  at 
Ovingdean  Grange,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  to 
morrow,"  said  young  Maunsel. 

"  Good,"  replied  the  skipper.  "  I  know  the  Grange 
well.  I  often  go  to  Eottingdean.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
your  worthy  father,  Colonel  Maunsel,  for  whom  I  have  a 
high  respect.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  he  had  got  into  some 
trouble  of  late.  I  was  told  he  had  been  taken  to  Lewes 
Castle." 

"  Tour  information  is  not  exactly  correct,  captain," 
Clavering  replied.  "  Our  chaplain,  Mr.  Beard,  the  de 
prived  pastor  of  Ovingdean,  and  his  daughter,  were  taken 
in  his  stead,  my  father  being  nearly  at  death's  door  when 
the  Ironside  leader,  Stelfax,  came  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
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On  his  recovery,  about  a  -week  ago,  the  colonel  went  t<? 
Lewes  to  surrender  himself  and  obtain  the  release  of  his 
hostages,  and  met  with  better  treatment  than  he  antici 
pated  :  not  only  did  he  procure  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Beard  and  his  daughter,  but  he  was  allowed  to  remain  a 
prisoner  on  parole  at  Ovingdean,  where  all  three  now  are." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Tattersall.  "  If  all  goes 
well,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  to-morrow — that 
is  to  say  on  "Wednesday,  it  being  now  Monday — about 
five  o'clock,  I  will  be  at  Ovingdean  Grange.  If  anything 
should  prevent  my  coming,  I  will  send.  But  your  friends 
may  hold  themselves  prepared  to  start.  I  will  get  all 
ready — if  I  can." 

"  You  clog  your  promises  with  so  many  doubts,  cap 
tain,"  observed  Colonel  Gunter,  "that  you  almost 
make  me  fear  their  fulfilment.  However,  I  will  hope  for 
the  best.  At  five  o'clock  on  "Wednesday  next  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  at  Ovingdeau  Grange,  and  my  friends 
must  then  abide  your  scrutiny." 

"  And  if  Captain  Tattersall,  when  he  does  see  them,  be 
not  delighted  to  lend  them  aid,  he  is  not  the  man  I  take 
him  for,"  said  Clavering. 

"  "Well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  the  skipper,  rising. 
"  Since  time  presses,  I  will  go  and  see  about  getting  in 
my  cargo  at  once." 

"  Stay,  Tattersall,"  cried  Clavering,  filling  the  skipper's 
glass.  "  One  toast  ere  you  go ;  I'm  sure  you  won't  re 
fuse  it :  May  the  king  enjoy  his  own  again !" 

"May  the  king  enjoy  his  own  again!"  cried  the 
skipper,  emptying  the  glass ;  "  and,"  he  added,  signifi 
cantly,  "  if  I  can  help  him  to  it,  I  will.  "What  was  that 
noise  ?  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  suddenly  start  up  in 
the  next  room." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Clawing.    "  The  room  is  occu- 
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pied  by  an  Independent  minister,  lately  of  Ovingdean. 
But  he  couldn't  overhear  us." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Tattersall.  "  I  hate  the  Inde 
pendents.  Adieu,  gentlemen.  On  Wednesday,  at  five." 

"  Till  then  adieu,  captain,"  said  Gunter.  "  And  harkye, 
don't  mention  a  word  that  has  passed  to  your  wife — if 
you  happen  to  possess  one." 

"  No  fear  of  my  blabbing,  colonel,"  replied  Tattersall. 
And  he  quitted  the  room. 

Clavering  went  out  immediately  after  him,  and  found 
that  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room  was  open,  and  the 
apartment  vacant.  Micklegiffc,  if  he  had  been  there,  was 
gone. 

The  two  gentlemen  did  not  remain  much  longer  at  the 
Dolphin,  but  paid  their  reckoning  and  called  for  their 
horses,  which  were  soon  brought  out  by  John  Habergeon, 
They  then  rode  through  Old  Shoreham,  and  kept  along 
the  Bramber  road,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arun,  until  they 
reached  the  bridge. 

Here  they  dismissed  John  Habergeon,  who  was  directed 
by  Clavering  to  pay  a  secret  visit  that  night  to  Ovingdean 
Grange,  and  acquaint  his  father  that  all  had  been  satis 
factorily  arranged,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  might  be 
expected  on  "Wednesday  afternoon.  Charged  with  this 
message,  of  the  importance  of  which,  insignificant  as  it 
sounded,  he  was  well  aware,  the  old  trooper  rode  up  the 
acclivities  on  the  right  of  the  valley,  and  soon  disappeared. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  two  gentlemen  pursued 
the  high  road  to  Chichester,  and  reached  Eacton  late  in 
the  day,  without  misadventure. 
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BOOK  VIII. 
CHABLES  THE  SECOND  AT  OVINGDEAN  GRANGE. 

I. 

THE  PAPER  BULLET. 

ON  their  return  to  Eacton  that  night,  Colonel  G-unter 
and  his  guest  partook  of  supper,  and  were  still  seated 
over  a  flask  of  excellent  Bordeaux,  when  a  confidential 
servant  entered,  and  informed  his  master  that  the  mes 
senger  had  just  arrived,  and  craved  admittance. 

The  colonel  looked  surprised,  but  bade  the  man  show 
the  messenger  in  without  delay.  Whereupon  the  ser 
vant  withdrew,  and  presently  afterwards  reappeared  with 
Ninian  Saxby. 

The  young  falconer  had  doffed  the  gay  and  becoming 
habiliments  in  which  he  appeared  during  the  time  of  his 
service  with  Colonel  Maunsel,  and  was  now  very  soberly 
clad  in  a  tight-fitting  jerkin  of  black  cloth,  a  long  black 
cloak  without  plait  or  ornament,  funnel-topped  boots 
armed  with  large  spurs,  a  small  plain  band,  and  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat.  By  his  side  he  wore  a  long  tuck — a  weapon 
proper  to  the  fanatical  party  to  which  he  was  now  sup 
posed  to  belong.  His  brown  curling  locks,  once  his  orna 
ment  and  pride,  no  longer  offended  the  severe  eye  of  the 
zealot.  Shears,  remorseless  as  those  of  Atropos,  had 
cropped  them  off  close  to  his  head ;  rendering  him,  in 
Cavalier  parlance,  "  a  prick-eared  cur."  But  the  merry 
eye,  laughing  features,  and  careless  bearing  of  the  young 
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man  somewhat  belied  his  puritanical  attire  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  he  could  assume  a  more  sedate  look  and  deport 
ment  when  occasion  required. 

Colonel  Gunter  waited  till  the  servant  had  retired,  and 
then  asked  Ninian  whence  he  came  ? 

"  From  Hambledon,  in  Hampshire,"  was  the  answer. 

"Where  does  the  king  lodge  to-night?"  demanded 
Colonel  Gunter.  "  Tarries  he  still  at  Hele  House,  near 
Amesbury,  where  my  worthy  cousin  Hyde  has  been  for 
tunate  enough  to  afford  him  an  asylum  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour,"  Ninian  replied.  "  His  majesty 
quitted  Hele  House  this  morning,  after  remaining  there 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  came  on  to  Hambledon,  on  his 
way  into  Sussex.  He  and  the  noble  Lord  Wilmot  will  pass 
the  night  at  the  house  of  worshipful  Master  Symons,  who, 
as  I  believe,  married  your  honour's  sister ;  though,  as  far 
as  I  can  guess,  the  lady  only,  and  not  her  husband,  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  rank  of  her  guests." 

"And  quite  right  too,"  cried  Colonel  G-unter,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Tom  Symons,  though  a  worthy  fellow,  is  too 
fond  of  the  bottle  to  be  trusted  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
consequence.  But  my  sister,  though  I  say  it,  is  a  woman 
in  a  thousand,  and  entire  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
her  judgment  and  discretion.  But  hast  thou  nothing  for 
me?" 

"  This  little  ball,  your  honour,  which  I  should  have 
swallowed  if  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis 
tines,"  Ninian  replied. 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  small  paper  bullet,  and  handed 
it  with  the  points  of  his  fingers  to  Colonel  Gunter,  who, 
having  unfolded  the  tightly-compressed  sheet  of  tissue 
paper,  and  carefully  smoothed  its  creases,  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  then 
became  apparent.  This  done,  he  crushed  the  despatch 
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in  bis  hand,  and  tossed  it  into  the  wood  fire  blazing 
cheerily  on  the  hearth,  where  it  was  instantly  consumed, 

"  Lord  "Wilmot  writes  that  his  majesty  is  eager  to  em 
bark,"  the  colonel  observed  to  Clavering,  "  and  fully 
calculating  upon  our  success  in  hiring  Tattersall's  brig, 
proposes  to  go  on  board  to-morrow  night.  His  lordship 
assigns  no  reason  for  thus  advancing  the  hour  of  depar 
ture  ;  but  the  king  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  alarm  at 
some  movement  of  the  enemy,  or  it  may  be  a  natural 
anxiety  on  his  majesty's  part  to  get  out  of  harm's  way. 
"Was  aught  said  on  the  subject  to  thee,  Ninian  ?" 

"  His  lordship  told  me  that  the  king  desires  most  ar 
dently  to  embark  to-morrow  night,"  replied  Ninian,  "or 
early  in  the  morning,  as  his  majesty  entertains  the  notion 
that  the  moment  will  be  propitious  for  his  escape,  and 
that,  if  deferred,  ill  consequences  may  ensue." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  carry  out  the  king's  wishes  ?" 
cried  Gunter.  "  "We  have  arranged  with  Tattersall  for 
"Wednesday  night,  not  "Wednesday  morning,  and  it  will 
be  scarcely  possible,  I  fear,  to  prevail  upon  the  stubborn 
skipper  to  set  sail  earlier.  Besides,  the  rascal  stipulated 
for  an  interview  with  his  two  passengers  before  he  would 
agree  to  convey  them  across  the  Channel." 

"  True,"  replied  Clavering ;  "  but  Tattersall  is  a  loyal 
fellow,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  only  desirous  of  satisfying 
himself  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  to  sail  with  him.  Had 
he  been  trusted,  in  my  opinion  he  would  not  have  made 
the  stipulation;  but  you  did  not  deem  such  a  course 
prudent." 

"  I  judged  it  better  not  to  tell  him  too  much,"  replied 
Gunter.  "  Not  that  I  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  re 
gard  offered  by  the  Council  of  State  would  tempt  nim  to 
betray  the  king.  He  is  too  loyal  and  honest  for  such  a 
detestable  act.  But  when  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
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stare  him  in  the  face — when  loss  of  life  and  confiscation 
of  property  may  follow  his  complicity  in  a  scheme  like 
;he  present — I  feel  unwilling  to  alarm  him,  lest  he  may 
decline  altogether." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  him,"  cried  Clavering.  "  Animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  as  ourselves,  he  will  run  all 
risks  to  save  his  sovereign.  Should  we  hesitate  if  placed 
in  a  similar  situation  ?  Would  the  fear  of  death  affright 
us  ?  Assuredly  not.  We  should  rather  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  proving  our  loyalty  and  devotion. 
Such  I  firmly  believe  to  be  Tattersall's  sentiments.  But 
come  what  may,  he  must  be  ready  to  take  his  majesty 
and  Lord  Wilmot  on  board  to-niorrow  night,  and  to  set 
sail  on  the  following  day." 

"  I  will  engage  that  Captain  Tattersall  shall  be  ready, 
if  your  honours  choose  to  confide  in  me,"  said  Ninian. 

"  Thou  !"  exclaimed  both  his  auditors. 

"  Yes,  I,"  the  young  falconer  replied  ;  "  and  that  with 
out  further  compromising  his  majesty  than  has  been  done 
at  present.  I  will  ride  over  to  Shoreham  to-night,  see 
Captain  Tattersall  early  in  the  morning,  and  make  all 
straight  with  him.  The  Swiftsure  shall  be  ready  to  re 
ceive  her  royal  passenger  at  midnight  to-morrow,  and  to 
sail  ere  daybreak." 

"  Accomplish  this,  and  thou  wilt  earn  a  title  to  thy 
sovereign's  gratitude,"  said  Colonel  Grunter.  "  In  any 
case,  thou  mayst  rest  assured  of  a  good  reward  from  me." 

"And  from  me  also,"  said  Clavering.  "Hark  thee, 
Ninian,  so  soon  as  thou  hast  arranged  matters  with  Tat 
tersall,  ride  on  to  the  Grange,  and  acquaint  my  father 
with  the  change  of  plans.  John  Habergeon  will  have 
led  him  to  expect  us  on  "Wednesday  afternoon." 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  JSmian, 
turning  to  depart. 
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"Stay!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Gunter;  "thou  hast  not 
yet  told  us  where  we  are  to  meet  Lord  Wilmot  and  his 
majesty  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  thought  his  lordship's  letter  might  have  mentioned 
the  place  of  rendezvous,"  replied  Ninian.  "  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  king  and  his  escort  will  leave 
Mr.  Symons's  house,  near  Hambledon,  and  your  honour 
and  Captain  Clavering  are  to  meet  them  an  hour  later,  in 
the  central  avenue  of  Stanstead  Forest." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Colonel  Gunter.  "  "We  must  be  astir 
betimes,  Clavering.  And  now,  Ninian,  I  will  not  detain 
thee  longer  than  shall  enable  thee  to  drink  a  bumper  of 
canary  to  his  majesty's  prosperous  voyage  across  the 
Channel." 

So  saying,  he  filled  a  goblet  with  wine,  and  gave  it  to 
the  young  falconer,  who  did  justice  to  the  pledge  pro 
posed  to  him.  Colonel  Gunter  then  inquired  from  Ninian 
whether  his  horse  was  fully  equal  to  the  journey  he  had 
to  perform,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
bade  the  young  man  good  night,  enjoining  him  to  act 
with  the  utmost  caution,  since  much  now  depended  upon 
him. 

Ninian,  with  much  earnestness,  and  more  modesty 
than  he  usually  exhibited,  replied  that  he  felt  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  would 
discharge  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  then  took  his 
departure,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  started 
for  Sboreham. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  two  Cavaliers,  having  to  rise 
early,  with  the  prospect  of  a  hard  day's  work  to  follow, 
retired  to  rest. 
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II. 

A  ROYAL  WANDEREIJ. 

FITE  o'clock  had  not  struck  next  morning,  when 
Colonel  Gunter  entered  Clavering's  chamber,  and  found 
his  guest  not  only  awake,  but  fully  attired  and  prepared 
for  the  journey.  So  blithe  were  the  young  man's  looks, 
that  Colonel  Grunter  could  not  help  commenting  upon 
them,  and  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look  so  cheerful, 
my  young  friend.  It  shows  that  you  calculate  on  suc 
cess,  and  I  doubt  not  your  anticipations  will  be  realised." 

"  Ere  many  hours  have  flown,  his  majesty,  I  hope,  will 
have  quitted  these  ungrateful  shores,"  said  Clavering; 
"  and  I  feel  assured,  that  although  he  is  now  driven  hence 
by  the  malice  of  rebels  and  fanatics,  he  will  return  to  his 
kingdom  in  triumph." 

"  Amen !"  replied  Colonel  Gfunter.  "  Like  myself,  I 
see  you  are  well  armed — pistols  in  your  belt  and  rapier 
by  your  side.  I  trust  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use 
our  weapons.  But  the  king  shall  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  while  we  have  breath  to  defend  him. 
And  now,  since  you  are  ready,  let  us  set  forth  at  once." 

"  "With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Clavering :  "  I  am  im 
patient  to  greet  his  majesty  on  the  day  which  I  trust 
will  be  that  of  his  happy  deliverance." 

None  of  the  household  were  astir  at  this  early  hour 
except  the  confidential  servant  who  had  waited  upon  his 
master  on  the  previous  evening.  This  attentive  per 
sonage  had  prepared  a  slight  repast  for  them,  and  set  it 
out  in  the  library,  but  neither  of  the  gentlemen  cared  to 
partake  of  it,  nor  would  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  fortify 
their  stomachs  against  the  morning  air  by  a  glass  of 
strong  waters,  at  the  butler's  recommendation.  Pro- 
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ceeding  at  once  to  the  stables,  they  mounted  their  steeds, 
which  they  found  in  readiness,  and  rode  off. 

Eactou,  .Colonel  Gunter's  residence,  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  was  about  four  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Chichester,  and  though  a  house  of  no  great  size  or 
pretension,  was  very  pleasantly  situated  at  a  short  dis 
tance  from  Stanstead  Park,  then  belonging  to  Lord  Lum- 
ley.  This  park,  with  the  stately  mansion  in  the  midst  of 
it,  now  lay  before  our  friends;  they  did  not,  however, 
enter  it,  but  skirting  the  moss-grown  palings  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  shaped  their  course  towards  the  forest, 
which  lay  further  to  the  west.  As  the  sun  had  not  yet 
appeared  to  enliven  nature  with  his  kindling  beams,  and 
dispel  the  mists  of  night,  which  still  hung  heavy  over  the 
woods  and  the  landscape,  the  atmosphere  felt  excessively 
cold,  causing  the  two  gentlemen  to  draw  their  ample 
cloaks  somewhat  more  tightly  round  them.  It  was  now, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
foliage  was  dyed  with  the  glowing  tints  bestowed  by  the 
later  days  of  autumn.  Heavy  dews  hung  on  the  leaves, 
and  the  ferns,  briars,  and  gorse  growing  on  the  roadside 
were  plentifully  charged  with  moisture. 

The  horses  snorted  frequently  and  loudly  as  their  riders 
walked  them  along,  and  the  breath  from  the  animals'  nos 
trils  arose  like  steam.  The  rabbits  on  the  sandy  banks 
scudded  off  to  their  holes  on  the  approach  of  the  horse 
men.  The  pheasant  ran  along  the  ground,  thickly  strewn 
with  brown  leaves,  and  gained  the  shelter  of  the  copse. 
The  blackbird  started  from  the  holly-bush,  and  the  cries 
of  the  jay,  the  mellow  notes  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the 
chatter  of  the  magpie  resounded  from  the  thicket.  Ere 
long  the  two  Cavaliers  gained  the  forest,  which  was  of 
considerable  extent,  and  boasted  some  noble  timber, 
being  especially  rich,  like  most  large  woods  in  this  part 
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of  Sussex,  in  beech-trees.  Passing  a  grove  of  these  mag 
nificent  trees,  crowning  a  sandy  eminence  from  which 
their  mighty  roots  protruded,  our  friends  began  to  de 
scend  a  long  sweeping  glade,  broken  here  and  there  by 
scattered  trees — ancient  oaks  with  gnarled  trunks  and 
giant  arms,  towering  elms,  or  venerable  thorns.  In  a 
ferny  brake  on  the  right  was  couched  a  herd  of  deer,  and 
as  the  two  horsemen  neared  them,  these  graceful  denizens 
of  the  forest  started  up  from  their  bed,  and  tripped  across 
the  glade.  A  little  further  on,  the  deep  secluded  charac 
ter  of  the  forest  in  some  measure  disappeared,  though 
the  scene  lost  nothing  of  its  picturesqueness  and  sylvan 
beauty. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  begun  to  [o'ertop  the  trees 
on  the  east,  and  to  light  up  the  groves  on  the  western 
side  of  the  glade,  chequering  the  open  sward  with 
shadows,  though  the  opposite  side  was  still  buried  in 
gloom.  Eiding  quickly  on,  the  two  Cavaliers  speedily 
reached  the  central  avenue  in  the  forest — a  wide  alley 
two  miles  in  length,  and  skirted  by  noble  trees — and 
they  had  no  sooner  entered  it  than  they  descried  a  little 
cavalcade  advancing  from  the  opposite  direction,  though 
still  about  a  mile  off. 

"  Yonder  conies  the  king !"  exclaimed  Colonel  G-unter. 
"  We  are  not  a  minute  too  soon,  after  all.  Forward !  my 
young  friend — forward !"  And  as  he  spoke  he  urged  on 
his  steed,  while  Clavering  likewise  quickened  his  pace. 

The  cavalcade  descried  by  our  friends  consisted  of  four 
persons,  all  well  mounted,  and  all  plainly  attired  in  sad- 
coloured  garments — long  black  cloaks,  square-toed  boots 
drawn  above  the  knee,  and  hats  with  tall  conical  crowns 
and  broad  penthouse  brims.  They  might  have  been 
taken  for  demure  and  fanatical  Eepublicans.  The  two 
gentlemen  in  advance  were  Colonel  Eobert  Philips,  of 
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Montacute  House,  in  Somersetshire,  a  devoted  Boyalist, 
and  Captain  Thomas  Gunter,  our  worthy  colonel's  kins 
man.  Of  the  pair  who  came  behind,  he  who  rode  on  the 
left  was  Lord  "Wilmot  ;  but  it  is  the  individual  on  the 
right  who  claims  our  chief  attention. 

Tall  of  stature,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  in  his 
unbecoming  attire,  strongly  and  well-proportioned,  this 
personage  possessed  features  which  could  scarcely  be 
termed  handsome.  And  yet,  though  the  countenance 
might  be  somewhat  harsh,  the  eyes  were  so  large,  quick,  and 
expressive,  so  full  of  fire  and  intelligence,  of  malice  and, 
it  might  be,  merriment,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  that  he 
was  ill-looking.  The  owner  of  that  remarkable  physiog 
nomy  used  himself  to  describe  it  as  ugly,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  else  concurred  with  him  in 
opinion.  The  features,  though  large,  and  perhaps  a  little 
coarse,  were  by  no  means  heavy,  but  susceptible  of  the 
most  captivating,  vivacious,  and  humorous  expression. 
Drollery,  indeed,  and  good  humour  might  be  said  to  cha 
racterise  the  face,  though  there  was  a  strong  touch  of 
sarcasm  about  the  mouth.  The  complexion  of  the  person 
under  consideration  was  singularly  swarthy,  his  eyebrows 
thick  and  black,  and  the  little  that  could  be  seen  of  his 
close-cropped  hair,  of  the  same  raven  hue.  Such  was  the 
fugitive  monarch,  Charles  Stuart,  as  he  appeared  to  the 
two  Cavaliers  when  they  rode  forward  to  salute  him. 

As  our  friends  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  king,  he 
ordered  a  halt,  and  stood  still  to  await  their  approach  — 
his  attendants  drawing  back  so  as  to  leave  his  majesty  in 
front.  On  seeing  the  little  cortege  halt  in  this  manner, 
the  two  Cavaliers  slackened  their  pace,  approaching  the 
royal  wanderer  as  ceremoniously  and  with  as  profound 
respect  as  if  he  had  been  surrounded  by  a  large  retinue, 
and  aided  and  accompanied  by  all  tte  pomp  and  show  of 
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princely  state.  "When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
king,  they  both  drew  up,  and,  uncovering,  bowed  to  the 
saddle-bow.  Charles  returned  their  salutation  with  the 
dignity  and  grace  peculiar  to  him.  His  whole  deport 
ment  was  changed,  and  notwithstanding  his  sorry  attire, 
he  now  looked  every  inch  a  king.  Nothing  could  be 
more  affable  and  condescending  than  hia  manner,  while 
the  air  of  majesty  which  he  ceased  not  to  retain,  height 
ened  the  effect  of  his  gracious  demeanour. 

"  "Well  met,  gentlemen  !"  he  cried.  "  A  good  morning 
to  both  of  you.  Delighted  to  see  you.  Approach,  Mr. 
Clavering  Maunsel.  "We  have  not  seen  you  since  the 
night  after  Worcester's  luckless  engagement,  when,  at 
great  personal  risk,  you  delivered  us  from  imminent  cap 
ture  by  the  rebels.  Approach,  brave  young  sir,  that  we 
may  tender  our  thanks  for  the  service,  which,  rest  assured, 
will  never  be  obliterated  from  our  memory." 

At  this  intimation,  Clavering  sprang  from  his  steed, 
and  giving  the  bridle  to  Colonel  Grunter,  stepped  for 
ward,  and  bending  the  knee  reverentially  before  the 
young  monarch,  kissed  the  hand  which  the  latter  ex 
tended  towards  him. 

"  Else,  sir,"  said  Charles.  "  "We  are  greatly  beholden 
to  you,  but  you  must  content  yourself  with  bare  thanks 
for  the  present,  our  fallen  estate  not  permitting  us  the 
means  of  adequately  rewarding  services  like  yours.  But 
a  day  may  come,  and  then  they  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
And  now,  what  tidings  do  you  bring  of  your  worthy 
father  ?  —  he  is  well,  I  trust  ?  And  the  valiant  old 
trooper  who  fought  with  him  at  Edge  Hill  and  Naseby, 
and  whom  he  sent  with  you  to  "Worcester  —  how  is  he 
named  ?  —  let  me  see'  —  oh  !  John  Habergeon  —  how  fares 
it  with  the  tough  old  fellow  ?  I  trust  no  prick-eared 
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fanatic  has  shortened  his  days  ?  "We  shall  put  Colonel 
MaunsePs  loyalty  and  hospitality  to  the  proof,  for  we 
propose  to  pass  a  few  hours  with  him  at  Ovingdean 
Grange  before  proceeding  to  Shoreham.  The  visit,  we 
trust,  can  be  made  without  risk  ?  But  these  questions, 
and  others  which  we  design  to  put  to  you,  can  be  an 
swered  more  leisurely  as  we  ride  along.  So  mount,  young 
sir,  and  take  a  place  beside  us." 

And  while  Clavering  hastened  to  obey  his  majesty's 
behest,  Charles  accorded  an  equally  gracious  reception 
to  Colonel  Gunter;  with  this  difference  only,  that  he 
allowed  the  latter  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
hands  without  quitting  the  saddle. 

The  cavalcade  was  now  once  more  in  motion,  and  pro 
ceeding  at  a  trot  along  the  avenue.  Colonel  Philips  and 
Captain  Gunter  rode  in  advance  as  before,  while  the'rear 
was  brought  up  by  Colonel  Gunter  and  Lord  "Wilmot, 
the  king  and  Clavering  occupying  the  centre.  After  a 
little  preliminary  discourse,  Charles  broached  the  subject 
of  greatest  interest  to  himself,  and  inquired  with  an 
anxiety  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  whether 
Tattersall's  vessel  was  engaged,  and  ready  to  sail  that 
night,  or  early  in  the  morning  ? 

"  The  brig  is  secured,  as  I  trust,  sire,"  Clavering  re 
plied  ;  "  but  arrangements  were  made  for  to-morrow 
night,  not  for  the  morning.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  th«  earlier  hour  will  make  much  difference  to  Captain 
Tattersall;  and  our  faithful  messenger,  JXmian  Saxby, 
has  already  been  despatched  to  him  to  expedite  matters." 

"  Tattersall  must  start  before  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Charles.  "  I  am  superstitious  enough  to 
attach  great  importance  to  the  arrangement,  and  feel 
persuaded  that  delay  will  be  fraught  with  danger." 

"  Heaven  forfend !"  exclaimed  CJavering.    "  I  would 
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we  had  been  sooner  aware  of  your  majesty's  wishes  in 
this  particular." 

"  That  could  not  easily  be,"  replied  the  king.  "  Till 
yesterday  I  was  indifferent  to  the  matter,  but  now  I  am 
bent  upon  it." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  shake  your  majesty's 
resolution,"  said  Clavering.  "  You  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
feel  so  strong  a  conviction  without  cause.  And  perhaps 
this  acceleration  of  your  plans  may  save  you  from  some 
secret  danger." 

As  he  spoke,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  reverted  to 
Micklegift,  but  he  did  not  think  it  needful  to  mention 
his  misgivings  to  the  king.  "  I  had  previously  prepared 
my  father  for  the  honour  and  gratification  he  might  ex 
pect  in  a  visit  from  your  majesty  to-morrow  ;  but  his  im 
patience  will  be  so  great  that  he  will  be  far  better  pleased 
that  it  should  occur  to-day." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  take  him  by  surprise,"  said  the  king. 
"  I  do  not  desire  him  to  make  any  preparations.  I  must 
be  received  by  him,  not  as  the  king,  but  as  plain  William 
Jackson.  Besides,  if  by  any  accident  the  expected  visit 
of  to-morrow  should  have  reached  the  enemy,  and  bring 
them  to  the  house,  they  will  be  a  day  too  late." 

"  True,"  replied  Clavering,  thoughtfully.  "  All  things 
considered,  I  am  not  sorry  that  your  majesty  has  advanced 
the  hour  of  your  departure." 

At  this  juncture  an  opening  in  the  trees  displayed  a 
fine  view  of  the  country,  the  prospect  being  terminated 
by  Portsmouth,  with  its  shipping,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  king  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  scene,  and  his  little 
escort  halted  likewise.  After  looking  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  distant  arsenal,  with  its  forts,  docks,  and  store 
houses,  bs  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  some  emotipr^  not  un- 
mingled  with  bitterness, 
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"  Oh,  that  yon  noble  arsenal,  with  its  fortifications  and 
stores,  and  the  powerful  fleet  in  its  harbour,  were  mine ! 
I  should  not  need  more  to  regain  my  kingdom.  But  all 
have  fallen  from  me  except  you,  my  faithful  followers, 
and  a  few  others,  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  estimate  your 
loyalty  at  its  true  value." 

After  a  brief  pause  he  continued,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  "  Now  that  the  hour  is  almost  come  when  I 
must  exile  myself  from  my  country,  and  seek  shelter  on 
a  foreign  shore,  I  shrink  from  the  effort,  and  almost  pre 
fer  death  to  a  flight,  which  has  something  cowardly  and 
dishonourable  about  it — unworthy  of  the  descendant  of 
a  royal  line,  and  himself  a  king." 

"  Yiew  not  your  withdrawal  in  that  light,  my  gracious 
liege,"  said  Clavering.  "  There  is  nothing  unworthy  in 
your  meditated  flight.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  course  of 
action  dictated  by  prudence.  If  a  chance  remained  of 
regaining  your  kingdom,  I  and  your  faithful  liegemen 
would  urge  you  to  stay.  But  the  moment  is  unpropi- 
tious,  and  you  do  wisely  to  withdraw  till  this  terrible 
tempest  now  passing  over  the  land  shall  have  exhausted 
its  fury.  Leave  your  misguided  and  ungrateful  subjects 
for  a  while  to  the  care  of  the  usurper  Cromwell — they 
will  soon  be  heartily  sick  of  him,  and  eager  to  recal  you." 
"  "What  you  say  is  true — perfectly  true,"  replied 
Charles;  "I  must  go.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  fly  from  a 
kingdom,  even  when  it  is  mine  no  longer." 

"  Your  kingdom  is  not  lost,  my  liege,"  cried  Clavering. 
"  You  design  not  to  abdicate." 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Charles.  "  I  will  sooner  mount 
my  murdered  father's  scaffold  than  do  so." 

"  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  your  kingdom  is  not  lost, 
sire.  A  king  is  not  the  less  a  king  because  he  can  only 
rally  round  him  a  few  faithful  followers.  Our  spirit  in 
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time  will  animate  others,  and  will  catch  and  spread  till 
the  whole  land  is  on  fire.  Treason  and  rebellion  will  be 
burned  out,  and  your  subjects  eager  to  herald  your  rfe- 
turn." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so,"  replied  the  king.  "  Have  any 
tidings  been  heard  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  ?  A  court-mar 
tial  hath  sat  upon  him,  as  I  am  informed,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell,  and  it  hath, 
in  violation  of  all  laws  of  honourable  warfare,  since  quar 
ter  was  promised  the  earl  on  surrender,  condemned  him 
to  death  by  the  headsman.  But  his  lordship  hath  since 
petitioned  Cromwell,  as  I  am  told,  for  a  remission  of  his 
sentence — with  what  result? — can  any  of  ye  tell  me, 
gentlemen  ?" 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  And  Clavering  and 
Colonel  Grunter,  on  whom  Charles  fixed  inquiring  glances, 
cast  down  their  eyes. 

"Tour  silence  shows  me  that  the  petition  has  been 
ineffectual,"  continued  the  king.  "  Not  content  with 
shedding  the  best  blood  of  England,  the  murderous  vil 
lain  would  pour  out  more.  He  would  spare  none  of  you 
if  ye  fell  into  his  hands.  O  my  valiant  and  chivalrous 
Derby,  thou  soul  of  honour  and  loyalty,  and  art  thou  to 
perish  thus !  "When  and  where  is  the  shameful  deed  to 
be  done  ?" 

"To-morrow  at  noon,  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  as  I 
am  informed,  my  liege,"  replied  Clavering,  to  whom  the 
question  seemed  to  be  addressed. 

"  To-morrow  at  noon — ha !"  exclaimed  Charles,  sadly. 
"  Then  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  spirits  in  England 
will  wing  its  flight  to  purer  spheres  !  Prepare  yourselves 
to  be  astonished,  gentlemen,  by  what  I  am  about  to  relate. 
As  I  live  and  stand  before  you,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  so 
much  solemnity  that  it  struck  awe  in  his  hearers,  "  I  have 
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been  warned  that  Derby  would  die  at  the  time  you  have 
mentioned." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  your  majesty  how  you  received 
the  warning  ?"  said  Clavering. 

"  From  the  earl  himself,"  replied  Charles.  "  You  all 
stare  and  look  incredulous.  But  it  is  so,  unless  I  have 
conjured  up  a  phantom  from  mine  own  imagination.  I 
saw  him  the  night  before  last  at  midnight — I  saw  him 
again  last  night.  Nay,  methought  I  beheld  his  shadowy 
figure,  not  long  ago,  in  this  very  forest." 

"  Here  !  in  this  forest,  sire  ?"  exclaimed  Clavering. 

"  Moving  amidst  the  trees  by  my  side,"  replied  Charles. 
"  I  beheld  him  quite  plainly,  though  I  mentioned  not  the 
circumstance." 

"  And  the  apparition,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  came  to 
warn  your  majesty,  you  say  ?"  cried  Clavering. 

"  The  earl,  or  a  spirit  in  his  likeness,  warned  me,"  re 
plied  the  king,  "that  his  execution  would  take  place 
to-morrow — the  truth  of  which  sad  intelligence  you 
yourself  have  just  confirmed — and  the  semblance  of  my 
gallant  Derby  added,  that  if  I  quitted  not  England  before 
his  head  was  laid  upon  the  block,  I  should  share  the  same 
fate  as  my  martyred  father.  Hence  my  anxiety  to  set 
sail  at  daybreak  to-morrow  will  be  intelligible  to  you." 

"  Tour  haste  and  inquietude  are  now  perfectly  intelli 
gible,  sire,"  replied  Clavering. 

"  The  circumstance  is  strange,  and  inexplicable  even 
to  myself,"  said  Charles.  "  But  it  is  best  to  accept  such 
matters  as  they  come,  without  seeking  to  examine  them 
too  closely.  It  may  be  a  delusion,  or  it  may  be  real,  I 
cannot  say  which ;  but  I  shall  act  as  if  the  warning  had 
been  given  me  by  my  beloved  Derby  in  person.  But  I 
shall  grow  sad  if  I  suffer  my  thoughts  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  theme.  Let  us  on  !" 
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With  this,  he  put  hia  steed  once  more  in  motion,  and 
the  little  cavalcade  proceeded  in  the  same  order  and  at 
the  same  pace  as  before.  By  pursuing  the  avenue  to  its 
full  extent,  the  king  would  have  been  brought  nearer 
Stanstead  House  than  his  conductors  judged  prudent. 
They  therefore  turned  off  on  the  left,  and  soon  came  to  a 
more  open  part  of  the  forest,  where  the  timber,  being 
scattered,  attained  larger  growth.  Here  they  encoun 
tered  a  woodman,  with  a  hatchet  over  his  shoulder,  ac 
companied  by  a  lad,  and  both  stood  still  to  gaze  at  the 
cavalcade  ;  but  on  recognising  Colonel  Gunter,  who  was 
known  to  him,  the  forester  doffed  his  fur  cap  and  went 
his  way.  Further  on,  they  met  a  couple  of  huntsmen  in 
Lord  Lumley's  livery,  and  these  men  likewise  testified 
surprise  on  beholding  the  party.  But  again  Colonel 
Gunter's  presence  prevented  interruption. 

After  quitting  the  forest  and  skirting  Stanstead  Park, 
the  royal  party  pursued  their  way  through  a  lovely  and 
well-wooded  district,  until  they  came  to  the  foot  of  an 
eminence  called  Bow  Hill,  and  entered  the  narrow  and 
picturesque  vale  denominated  Kingly  Bottom — so  called 
from  a  battle  between  the  inhabitants  of  Chichester  and 
the  Danes — and  Charles  failed  not  to  notice  the  group  of 
venerable  yew-trees — venerable  in  his  days,  though  still 
extant,  with  the  trifle  of  two  centuries  added  to  their  age 
— that  adorn  the  valley.  After  this,  they  passed  Stoke 
Down,  bestowing  a  passing  observation  on  the  curious 
circular  hollows  indented  in  the  sod. 

Erom  the  acclivities  over  which  the  travellers  next  rode, 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Chichester  could  be 
seen  on  the  level  land  near  the  sea,  the  tall  spire  and  pin 
nacles  of  its  noble  cathedral,  the  adjacent  bell-tower,  and 
the  quaint  old  octagonal  market-cross,  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  all  rising  above  the  crumbling  walls 
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still  surrounding  the  city.  As  Charles  looked  towards 
this  fine  old  cathedral,  he  could  not  help  deploring  to  his 
companions  the  damage  it  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  sacrilegious  Eepublican  soldiers. 

Avoiding  Chichester,  the  king  and  his  company  pur 
sued  their  way  along  the  beautiful  and  well-wooded 
slopes  of  the  Goodwood  downs.  If  the  journey  had  been 
unattended  with  risk,  it  would  have  been  delightful ;  but 
beset  by  peril  as  he  was,  on  all  sides,  Charles  did  not  lose 
his  sense  of  enjoymer$.  The  constant  presence  of  danger 
tad  made  him  well-nigh  indifferent  to  it.  Constitution 
ally  brave,  almost  reckless,  he  was  assailed  by  no  idle 
apprehensions.  The  chief  maxim  in  his  philosophy  was 
to  make  the  most  of  the  passing  moment,  and  not  to  let 
the  chances  of  future  misfortune  damp  present  enjoy 
ment. 

The  fineness  of  the  weather  contributed  materially  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  ride.  It  was  an  exquisite  morning, 
and  the  day  promised  to  continue  equally  beautiful 
throughout.  The  trees  were  clothed  with  the  glowing 
livery  of  later  autumn,  and  as  the  whole  district  was  well 
and  variously  wooded,  there  was  every  variety  of  shade  in 
the  foliage  still  left,  from  bright  yellow  to  deepest  red. 
Corn  was  then,  as  now,  extensively  grown  in  the  broad 
and  fertile  fields  in  the  fiat  land  nearer  the  sea,  but  the 
crops  had  been  gathered,  and  the  fields  were  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  stubble.  The  prospect  offered  to  the 
king,  as  he  looked  towards  the  coast,  was  varied  and  ex 
tensive.  On  the  left,  the  ancient  mansion  of  Halnaker, 
now  in  ruins,  but  at  that  time  presenting  a  goodly  speci 
men  of  the  Tudor  era  of  architecture,  seemed  to  invite 
him  to  halt;  and  Colonel  Gunter  informed  his  majesty 
that  over  the  buttery  hatch  in  this  old  house  were  scrolls 
hospitably  entreating  visitors  to  "come  in  and  drink," 
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assuring  them  they  would  be  "  les  bien-venus."  Not 
withstanding  these  inducements  to  tarry,  Charles  rode 
on,  galloping  along  the  fine  avenue  of  chesnut-trees,  the 
fallen  leaves  of  which  now  thickly  strewed  the  ground. 

Halnaker  was  soon  left  behind,  and  ere  long  the  some 
what  devious  course  of  the  royal  party  led  them  through 
the  exquisite  grove  of  beech-trees  skirting  Slindon  Park, 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  timber  eliciting  the  warm 
admiration  of  the  king,  who  would  fain  have  loitered  to 
admire  it  at  his  leisure. 


III. 

AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARUNDEL  CASTLE. 

THE  proud-looking  castle  of  Arundel  was  now  visible, 
magnificently  situated  on  the  terrace  of  a  hill,  surrounded 
by  noble  woods,  above  which  towered  the  ancient  central 
keep.  From  the  spot  where  the  royal  party  surveyed  it, 
about  two  miles  off,  the  stately  edifice  looked  the  picture 
of  feudal  grandeur,  but  a  nearer  approach  showed  how 
grievously  it  had  been  injured.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  Arundel  Castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  but  surrendered  to  Lord  Hopton  in 
1643.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Eoyalists,  being  retaken  within  two  months,  after 
a  siege  of  seventeen  days,  by  Sir  William  Waller,  when 
a  thousand  prisoners  were  made  by  the  victorious  party. 
The  castle  was  then  plundered  and  partly  destroyed,  and 
great  ravages  committed  in  the  ancient  and  beautiful 
church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  contiguous  to  it.  At  the  time 
of  our  story  it  was  occupied  as  a  garrison  by  the  Parlia 
mentary  troops,  the  command  of  the  castle,  with  the  title 
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of  governor,  baving  been  very  recently  accorded  to  Colonel 
Morley,  a  Republican  officer  of  great  strictness  and  se 
verity.  Though  the  interior  of  the  ancient  and  stately 
fabric  was  mutilated  and  destroyed,  though  the  carved 
tombs  and  monuments,  stone  pulpit,  arches,  altars,  deli 
cate  tracery,  and  exquisite  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
church  were  defaced,  though  much  of  the  fine  timber 
growing  near  the  fortress  was  remorselessly  hewn  down, 
the  defences  of  the  castle  were  still  maintained,  and  it 
was  even  then  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  considerable 
strength. 

"  I  was  with  Lord  Hopton  when  he  took  yon  fortress 
in  '43,"  observed  Colonel  Gunter  to  the  king.  "  The 
rascals  surrendered  on  the  first  summons,  and  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  a  siege.  But  it  cost  "Waller  seventeen 
days  of  good  hard  work  to  get  it  back  again.  The  rogues 
have  done  as  much  mischief  as  they  can  both  to  castle 
and  church.  "We  must,  perforce,  pass  through  the  town, 
as  we  shall  have  to  cross  the  Arun  by  the  bridge." 

Charles  made  no  objection,  and  the  party  rode  on 
until  they  reached  the  hill  on  which  the  proud  fortress 
is  planted.  They  were  mounting  the  ascent  somewhat 
leisurely,  when  the  merry  notes  of  a  hunting-horn  greeted 
their  ears,  and  the  next  moment  a  company  of  well-nigh 
a  dozen  horsemen,  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Prom  the  buff  coats,  boots,  and  other 
habiliments  worn  by  these  horsemen,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  troopers  from  the  castle  going  forth  to  indulge 
in  the  pastime  of  hunting,  but  though  for  the  convenience 
of  the  chase  they  had  laid  aside  their  swords,  carabines, 
and  heavy  steel  accoutrements,  they  had  still  bandoleers 
over  their  shoulders,  and  pistols  in  their  holsters.  In 
this  troop  one  person  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  superiority  of  his  attire,  as 
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well  as  from  the  deference  shown  him,  that  he  was  higher 
in  station  than  his  companions.  The  individual  in  ques 
tion  was  no  other  than  the  newly-appointed  governor  of 
Arundel  Castle.  Colonel  Morley  was  a  tall,  raw-boned 
personage,  with  broad  cheeks  and  flat  nose,  and  the  trucu- 
lence  of  his  looks  was  not  diminished  by  a  long  pair  of 
starched  moustaches,  which  projected,  like  the  whiskers 
of  a  tiger,  from  his  face.  Colonel  Gunter  instantly  re 
cognised  him,  and  informing  the  king  who  was  coming 
towards  them,  asked  if  his  majesty  preferred  to  turn 
aside  ? 

"  On  no  account,"  replied  Charles.  "  That  would  ex 
cite  instant  suspicion.  Colonel  Morley  has  seen  us.  Go 
boldly  on." 

The  two  parties  now  rapidly  approached  each  other. 
The  Eoyalists  displayed  great  nerve,  and  did  not  flinch 
from  the  encounter.  Colonel  Morley  eyed  the  troop  ad 
vancing  towards  him  sharply  and  suspiciously.  He 
allowed  them  to  approach  quite  close  without  question, 
but  just  as  they  were  about  to  pass  he  called  out  to  them, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  to  stay. 

"  Who  are  ye  ?"  he  demanded.  "  And  whither  go 
ye?" 

"  "We  are  from  Chichester,  worshipful  sir,  of  which  city 
I  am  mayor,"  replied  Colonel  Gunter,  "  on  our  way  to 
Steyning,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  a 
very  comely  damsel,  who  is  to  be  wedded  this  day  to  an 
elder  of  that  town." 

The  governor  took  little  notice  of  the  reply,  but  look 
ing  fixedly  at  the  king,  said : 

"  "Who  art  thou,  friend  ?  Thy  face  seems  familiar  to 
me." 

"  Very  like  it  may  be,  worshipful  sir,  if  you  have  ever 
visited  Chichester,"  replied  Charles,  without  betraying 
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the  slightest  confusion.  "  I  am  an  alderman  and  maltster 
of  the  city,  by  name  "William  Jackson.  You  have  heard 
of  me,  I  doubt  not  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  but  then  I  have  recently 
arrived  here,"  replied  the  governor  of  the  castle,  to  whom 
the  answers  appeared  satisfactory.  "  Pass  on  your  way, 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  good  master  alderman,  and  take  my 
best  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  bride,  especially  if 
she  be  as  comely  as  ye  represent  her.  And  harkye,  one 
of  my  men  shall  go  with  you,  and  see  you  safely  through 
the  town,  or,  peradventure,  ye  may  be  hindered.  Go 
with  them,  Corporal  GHrd-the-Loins  Grrimbald." 

The  pretended  mayor  of  Chichester  thanked  the  go 
vernor  of  Arundel  Castle  for  his  courtesy,  after  which 
the  Eoyalist  party,  attended  by  Corporal  G-rimbald,  a 
very  grim-looking  corporal  indeed,  set  off  in  one  direc 
tion,  while  Colonel  Morley,  winding  his  horn  to  call  the 
hounds  together,  rode  of?  in  another,  followed  by  the 
troopers.  The  royal  party  soon  afterwards  entered 
Arundel,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  they  had  the  grim- 
visaged  corporal  with  them,  for  the  town  proved  to  be 
full  of  soldiers.  Many  of  these  glanced  inquisitively  at 
the  travellers,  but,  seeing  Grrimbald,  concluded  all  must 
be  right.  A  nearer  inspection  of  the  castle  showed  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done  to  it  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers.  Sentinels  fully  accoutred,  and  armed  with  cara 
bines,  were  posted  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  and  within 
the  base-court  could  be  seen  other  men  drawn  up,  and 
going  through  their  exercise.  Our  party,  however, 
pushed  on,  and  made  for  the  bridge,  where  Corporal 
Gird-the-  Loins  Grrimbald  quitted  them. 
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IV. 

THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  ANGMERING. 

HAVING  crossed  the  narrow  but  rushing  Arun,  the 
travellers  now  pursued  their  way  along  a  winding  lane, 
bordered  in  many  places  by  fine  trees,  and  enjoying 
glimpses  of  delicious  woodland  scenery.  As  they  ap 
proached  Angmering,  it  was  discovered  that  the  king's 
horse  had  lost  a  shoe.  At  first,  it  was  feared  that  the 
loss  could  not  be  remedied  at  any  place  nearer  than 
Steyning,  but  luckily  a  little  smithy  was  found  on  the 
skirts  of  Angmering  Park,  while  a  small  wayside  inn, 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  some  fine  elm- 
trees,  offered  them  the  refreshment  they  so  much  needed, 
both  for  themselves  and  their  steeds.  Since  quitting 
Stanstead  Forest  they  had  now  ridden  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  the  king  and  those  with  him  having  previously 
ridden  ten  miles  from  Hambledon.  All  the  party  were 
as  hungry  as  hunters.  Charles  declared  he  felt  absolutely 
voracious,  and  directed  Colonel  Gunter  to  order  the  best 
breakfast  tfiat  could  be  provided  at  the  little  inn,  while  he 
himself  got  his  horse  shod. 

The  blacksmith,  a  shrewd-looking  fellow,  lifted  up  the 
horse's  feet  deliberately,  and  then,  with  rather  a  singular 
look,  remarked, 

"  Why,  master,  how  comes  this  ?  Tour  horse  has  but 
three  shoes  left,  and  all  three  were  put  on  in  different 
counties ;  and  one  in  "Worcestershire." 

"You  are  right,  friend,"  replied  Charles,  laughing. 
"  This  horse  was  ridden  at  the  fight  at  "Worcester.  I 
bought  him  from  a  disbanded  Cavalier." 

"  "Well,  he  shall  have  an  honest  Roundhead  shoe  this 
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time,  I  can  promise  you,  master,"  cried  the  blacksmith, 
plying  his  bellows,  and  soon  afterwards  placing  a  glowing 
shoe  on  the  anvil.  "  I  should  like  to  belabour  all  Royalists 
in  this  fashion,"  he  added,  as  he  struck  the  heated  iron. 

"  What !  would  you  serve  Charles  Stuart  himself  so  ?" 
demanded  Charles. 

"  Ay,  marry,  him  worse  than  any  other,"  replied  the 
blacksmith,  with  a  blow  that  made  the  anvil  ring.  "  I 
heard  say  at  Arundel  that  the  Young  Man  has  been 
taken,  and  I  hope  it  be  true." 

"  Well,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  thou  wouldst  never 
lend  him  a  hand  to  escape,"  observed  Charles. 

"  No,  nor  a  shoe,  nor  a  nail,"  replied  the  smith.  "I'd 
lame  his  horse,  if  he  brought  him  to  me." 

"  Well,  don't  lame  mine,  friend,  I  prithee,"  said 
Charles.  "  Take  him  to  the  stable,  and  see  him  well  fed 
when  thou  hast  done.  I  must  in  to  breakfast." 

The  blacksmith  promising  compliance,  Charles  entered 
the  little  inn,  where  he  found  his  companions  seated  at  a 
table,  with  a  goodly  loaf  of  bread,  a  half-consumed  cheese, 
and  a  lump  of  butter  before  them,  together  with  two  ca 
pacious  jugs  filled  with  ale,  and  drinking-horns.  They 
did  not  rise,  of  course,  on  his  majesty's  appearance,  but 
he  took  the  place  reserved  for  him  between  Clavering  and 
Lord  Wilmot.  Charles  was  scarcely  seated  when  a  large 
dish  of  fried  ham  and  eggs  was  placed  upon  the  table  by 
a  comely-looking  damsel.  A  second  supply  was  ordered 
to  be  prepared,  and  the  king  and  his  hungry  followers  did 
ample  justice  to  the  repast. 

Having  pretty  nearly  cleared  the  board  and  quite 
emptied  both  jugs  of  their  contents,  the  party  arose,  and 
called  for  the  reckoning,  which  was  moderate  enough,  as 
may  be  supposed.  Colonel  Gunter  defrayed  it,  while  the 
others  went  forth  to  look  after  their  steeds.  The  black- 
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smith  had  charge  of  the  king's  horse,  and  in  return  for 
the  half-crown  which  Charles  bestowed  upon  him,  wished 
the  young  monarch  a  prosperous  journey,  adding, 

"  And  that's  more  than  I  would  wish  Charles  Stuart. 
But  talking  of  the  Young  Man,  master,  what  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?" 

"  A  marvellous  proper  man,"  replied  the  king ;  "  about 
a  foot  taller  than  myself,  very  broad  across  the  shoulders, 
fair-haired " 

"  Nay,  that  can't  be !"  exclaimed  the  blacksmith,  "  for 
I  have  heard  tell  that  he  is  as  dark  as  a  gipsy.  I  should 
say  he  is  more  like  your  honour." 

"  How  now,  sirrah !  hast  thou  the  impudence  to  tell 
me  to  my  face  that  I  am  like  Charles  Stuart  ?"  cried  the 
king,  with  affected  wrath.  "  I  have  half  a  mind  to  chas 
tise  thee." 

"  Nay,  I  meant  no  offence,"  replied  the  smith.  "The 
devil,  they  say,  is  not  so  black  as  he's  painted,  and  a  man 
may  be  swart  as  a  gipsy  and  yet  handsome  for  all  that. 
Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  and  your  honour 
having  paid  me  handsomely,  I  wish  you  a  prosperous 
journey.  Good  luck  attend  you  wherever  you  go !"  So 
saying,  he  retired  into  his  smithy. 

By  this  time  all  the  party  having  mounted,  they  again 
set  forth  on  their  way. 
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V. 

THE  PATBIABCH  OF  THE  DOWNS. 

PAKE,  through  a  portion  of  which  the 
royal  party  now  rode,  possessed  many  points  of  great 
beauty,  and  boasted  much  noble  timber.  In  especial, 
there  was  a  fine  grove  of  oaks,  old  as  the  Druids,  and 
tenanted  at  that  time  by  a  colony  of  herons ;  the  birds, 
or  their  progeny,  having  since  migrated  to  Parham. 
Charles  cast  a  passing  glance  at  the  long-legged,  long- 
necked  birds  congregated  on  the  higher  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  listened  for  a  moment  to  their  harsh  cries. 
Quitting  Angmering  Park,  and  approaching  Clapham 
"Wood  through  a  beautiful  sylvan  district,  the  party  now 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  Highdown  Hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  in  later  years,  has  been  placed  the  Miller's  Tomb 

From  Clapham  "Wood  the  travellers  made  their  way 
towards  Findon,  proceeding  along  the  valley  at  the  base 
of  Cissbury  Hill,  a  noble  down,  boasting,  like  so  many  of 
its  neighbouring  eminences,  a  large  encampment,  and 
commanding  extensive  views  both  of  sea  and  land. 
Mounting  the  western  slope  of  down  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  prospect,  the  troop  presently  came  to  some  circular 
hollows  similar  to  those  which  they  had  previously  passed 
at  Stoke  Down. 

In  one  of  these  cavities  a  little  hut  had  been  con 
structed.  On  a  wooden  bench  in  front  of  the  lowly 
habitation  sat  a  venerable  figure,  which  irresistibly  at 
tracted  the  king's  attention,  and  arrested  his  progress. 
The  personage  seemed  to  be  of  an  age  almost  patriarchal, 
to  judge  from  his  hoary  locks  and  long  silvery  beard. 
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Originally  he  must  have  been  of  lofty  stature,  but  his 
frame  was  bent  by  the  weight  of  years,  and  his  limbs 
shrunken.  His  head  was  uncovered,  and  his  brow  and 
features  ploughed  deeply  with  wrinkles.  His  garb  was 
that  of  a  common  shepherd  of  the  downs.  At  his  feet 
lay  a  dog,  whose  appearance  was  almost  as  antiquated 
as  that  of  his  master.  On  the  bench  near  this  patriarch 
of  the  hills  sat  a  little  girl,  who  was  reading  the  Bible  to 
him. 

Perceiving  from  the  king's  looks  that  he  desired  to 
know  something  concerning  this  venerable  personage, 
Colonel  Gunter  informed  his  majesty  that  the  name  of 
the  shepherd  was  Oswald  Barcombe.  He  was  what  in 
popular  parlance  was  called  a  "  wise  man,"  and  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  acquire  wisdom,  for  his  life  had  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  ordinarily  allotted  to  man.  For 
some  time — almost  beyond  the  memory  of  the  existing 
generation — he  had  inhabited  that  hollow,  and  had 
scooped  out  a  cave  in  the  chalk,  with  which  the  hut 
communicated. 

These  particulars,  combined  with  the  old  shepherd's 
venerable  and  patriarchal  appearance,  interested  Charles 
so  much  that  he  alighted,  and  committing  his  horse  to 
Clavering,  advanced  alone  towards  the  cavity  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  old  man  was  seated.  Perceiving  the 
stranger  approach,  the  little  girl  left  off  reading,  and 
pulled  the  old  man  by  the  sleeve  to  make  him  aware  that 
some  one  was  at  hand.  Thus  admonished,  the  patriarch 
raised  his  head,  and  fixed  his  dim,  almost  sightless  orbs 
on  the  king. 

"  Who  art  thou  that  seekest  the  dwelling  of  old  Oswald 
Barcombe  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  A  wanderer,  without  home  or  name,"  replied  the  king. 
"  A  price  is  set  upon  my  head,  and  I  am  flying  from  a 
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country  which  I  can  no  more  call  mine  own.  Yet,  look, 
ing  upon  thee,  old  man,  I  could  not  pass  thy  dwelling 
without  craving  thy  blessing." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  my  blessing  and  welcome,  my  son," 
replied  the  venerable  shepherd;  "and  I  trust  it  may 
profit  thee." 

"  Tell  me  thy  age,  I  prithee,  father  ?"  said  the  king. 
"  Thou  must  have  seen  many  years." 

"  Many,  many  years,  my  son.  A  hundred  and  ten,  as 
far  as  I  can  reckon.  It  may  be  a  year  more,  or  a  year 
less,  for  I  have  well-nigh  lost  the  count.  Many  changes 
have  I  seen  as  well  as  years.  "When  I  was  a  lad,  bluff 
Harry  the  Eighth  ruled  the  land,  and  I  lived  through  the 
reigns  of  all  his  children.  They  were  a  royal  race,  those 
Tudors.  The  Stuarts  came  next,  and  I  saw  them  both 
out,  father  and  son,  though  good  King  Charles  might 
have  been  on  the  throne  now,  if  his  enemies  had  not  done 
him  to  death." 

"  Thou  sayest  truly,  old  man,"  replied  Charles.  "  'Twas 
a  deed  of  which  a  terrible  account  will  be  required  of 
the  parricides  hereafter,  should  they  even  escape  earthly 
punishment.  But  I  honour  thee  for  thy  courage,  old 
friend.  Few  men  there  are — whatever  their  secret  sen 
timents  may  be — bold  enough,  now-a-days,  to  couple  the 
epithet '  good'  with  the  name  of  Charles  the  First." 

"  But  Charles  the  First  was  a  good  king,  and  I  will 
maintain  it,"  replied  Oswald.  "  I  am  too  old  to  be  a 
Republican.  Gro  into  the  cave,  my  child,  and  tarry  there 
till  I  call  thee  forth.  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  private  to 
this  stranger." 

And  as  the  girl  departed  on  the  old  man's  behest, 
Charles  inquired,  with  some  curiosity,  if  the  little  maid 
was  his  granddaughter. 

"  She  belongs  to  the  fourth  generation,"  replied  the 
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old  shepherd.  "  Edith  is  my  great-grandson's  daughter. 
But  now  that  she  is  gone,  I  will  speak  to  thee  plainly. 
Thou  hast  intimated  to  me  that  thou  art  a  fugitive 
Eoyalist.  I  cannot  give  thee  shelter,  but  I  can  offer 
thee  sympathy.  I  love  not  the  present  state  of  things. 
Night  and  day  do  I  pray  for  the  young  king's  safety,  and 
for  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  In  all 
likelihood  I  am  the  oldest  man  in  the  land,  and  Heaven 
will  listen  to  me." 

"Say'st  thou  so,  father?"  cried  Charles;  "then  the 
king  might  trust  his  life  to  thee  ?" 

"  Is  the  king  on  these  hills  ?"  demanded  the  old  shep 
herd,  trembling. 

"  He  stands  before  thee  !"  exclaimed  Charles.  "  Nay, 
he  kneels  to  thee — implores  thy  blessing.  Thou  wilt  not 
withhold  it,  father  ?" 

Mastering  his  astonishment  by  a  marvellous  effort, 
with  a  dignity  which  nothing  but  extreme  age  could  im 
part,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  almost  sub 
lime,  the  patriarch  spread  his  arms  over  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  monarch,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  solemnity 
and  fervour  pronounced  a  benediction  upon  him. 

"  I  feel  that  this  blessing  from  one  who,  like  thyself, 
has  outlived  all  earthly  passions,  will  indeed  profit  me," 
said  Charles,  rising.  "  I  am  compelled  to  fly  from  my 
kingdom,  but  I  shall  return  to  it  ere  long,  and  trust  to 
find  thee  living." 

"  Not  so,  sire,"  replied  old  Oswald ;  "  my  sand  is  nearly 
run.  Tou  will  reascend  the  throne — of  that  I  am  well 
assured — but  ere  that  happy  event  occurs,  the  old  shep 
herd  of  Cissbury  Hill  will  be  laid  in  the  grave  already 
digged  for  him  in  this  hollow.  But  while  life  remains  he 
will  not  cease  to  pray  for  your  restoration.  Tet  take 
counsel  from  me,  sire,"  the  old  man  continued,  in  a  slightly 
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troubled  tone.  "  I  dream  dreams,  and  behold  visions.  I 
have  watched  the  stars  on  many  a  night  from  this  hill 
top,  and  have  learnt  strange  lore  from  the  heavenly  bo 
dies.  To-day  you  are  in  safety,  but  be  not  found  within 
this  rebellious  land  to-morrow." 

"I  design  not  to  be  so,"  replied  the  king.  "Fare 
thee  well,  father !"  And  he  extended  his  hand  to  the 
patriarch,  who  pressed  it  reverently  to  his  lips.  "  Give 
this  to  little  Edith,"  added  Charles,  placing  a  piece  of 
gold  in  the  old  man's  palm.  "  Once  more,  farewell !" 

He  then  ran  quickly  up  the  side  of  the  little  hollow, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off,  remaining  silent  and  ab 
stracted  for  some  time,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  his 
escort,  who  were  curioua  to  learn  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  old  shepherd  of  Cissbury  Hill. 


VI. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  WHITE  HOESE  AT  STEYNINO. 

LEAVING  Findon  to  the  left,  the  travellers  next  crossed 
the  range  of  hills,  of  which  the  lofty  headland  known  as 
Chanctonbury  Ring  is  the  termination  en  the  north-west, 
and  descended  upon  Steyning.  It  had  been  their  inten 
tion  to  push  on  to  Bramber,  but  on  entering  the  town 
they  accidentally  learnt  that  a  troop  of  horse  had  just 
ridden  off  in  that  direction,  so  they  judged  it  best  to 
make  a  brief  halt  lest  they  should  overtake  them.  Eiding 
into  the  yard  of  the  "White  Horse,  they  dismounted,  and 
ordered  their  horses  to  be  taken  to  the  stables.  There  were 
a  good  many  persons  in  the  yard  at  the  time,  and  amongst 
them  were  two  individuals,  who  despite  their  threadbare 
apparel  gave  themselves  great  airs,  strutted  about  like  well- 
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clad  gallants,  pounding  the  earth  with  their  heavy-heeled 
boots,  and  making  their  long  rapiers  clatter  against  the 
stones.  These  two  personages,  who  were  no  other  than 
the  redoubted  Captain  Goldspur  and  his  friend  Jervoise 
Eumboldsdyke,  had  watched  the  arrival  of  the  party  with 
some  curiosity,  and  as  Charles  was  about  to  enter  the 
house,  the  captain  strode  up  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
significant  tone,  "  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Caesar  ?"  And 
then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
zounds !  can  it  be  ? — it  is — it  is  Caesar  himself!" 

"  Be  silent,  sir ! — I  charge  you  on  your  allegiance," 
said  Charles,  authoritatively. 

"I  am  dumb,  sire,"  replied  Goldspur,  respectfully. 
"  But  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  believe  that  my  sword,  my 
life,  are  at  your  disposal." 

Eumboldsdyke  coming  up  at  the  moment,  his  friend 
whispered  a  word  to  him,  which  instantly  produced  a 
magical  effect  upon  the  ruffling  blade,  whose  demeanour 
became  as  respectful  as  that  of  Goldspur. 

"  This  is  Master  Jervoise  Eumboldsdyke,  an  it  please 
your  majesty,"  said  Goldspur,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Like 
myself,  he  hath  lost  his  fortune  in  your  service.  But 
what  matters  that  ?  "We  would  lose  fifty  fortunes — if  we 
had  them — in  such  a  cause — and  our  lives  into  the  bar 
gain.  "Would  we  not,  Eumboldsdyke  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  would  we  I"  exclaimed  the  other  ruffler. 

Charles  would  have  gladly  dispensed  both  with  the 
presence  and  professions  of  such  suspicious  adherents, 
but  fearing  some  indiscretion  on  their  part,  he  deemed  it 
best  to  keep  them,  in  sight,  and  therefore  invited  them  to 
enter  the  house,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  canary  with  him — 
an  invitation  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  gratefully 
accepted. 

Charles  found  Colonel  Gunter  waiting  for  him  just 
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within  the  doorway,  and  the  latter  looked  surprised  and 
somewhat  uneasy  at  perceiving  his  majesty  attended  by 
the  two  threadbare  Cavaliers.  A  glance  from  the  king, 
however,  reassured  him,  and  on  looking  more  narrowly  at 
the  persons  with  him,  he  remembered  to  have  seen  them 
amongst  the  guests  at  the  Poynings'  Arms  on  the  night 
when  he  was  taken  there  by  Stelfax,  after  his  descent  of 
the  declivity  near  the  Devil's  Dyke.  Goldspur,  however, 
sought  to  set  him  completely  at  ease  by  stepping  up  to 
him,  and  saying  in  his  ear, 

"  It  is  all  right,  Colonel  Gunter.  "We  are  both  friends 
to  Caesar — both  men  of  honesty  and  mettle.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  night  at  the  Poynings'  Arms,  when  that 
rascally  Ironside  captain  brought  you  a  prisoner  there  ? 
Do  you  not  recollect  Captain  Goldspur  and  his  friend 
Jervoise  Eumboldsdyke  ?  I  made  an  effort  for  your 
liberation.  A  shot  was  fired  from  Patcham  "Wood :  'twas 
I  who  sent  the  bullet  at  the  accursed  Stelfax  !" 

"  Enough !  enough  !  Captain  Goldspur.  I  remember 
you  perfectly,"  replied  Gunter,  hastily.  "But  come 
into  this  private  room.  "We  shall  be  more  at  our  ease 
there." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  a  parlour  looking 
towards  the  back  of  the  house.  Charles  had  already 
preceded  him,  and  having  hastily  apprised  the  others  of 
the  addition  they  might  expect  to  their  party,  they  were 
prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  two  rufflers.  Glasses 
and  a  couple  of  flasks  of  canary  had  already  been  placed 
on  the  table,  so  there  was  no  present  occasion  to  summon 
the  host ;  and  Gunter,  having  closed  the  door  in  order  to 
prevent  intrusion,  proceeded  to  introduce  the  new  comers, 
whom  he  described  as  men  who  would  not  stick  at  a  trifle 
to  serve  their  friends. 

The  introduction  over,  Lord  "Wilmot,  in  a  haughty  tone, 
thus  addressed  them : 
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"  Harkye,  Captain  Goldspur,  and  you,  Master  Rum- 
boldsdyke — since  sucli  are  the  names  you  choose  to  go 
by " 

"'Go  by' — was  that  the  word?"  interrupted  Gold- 
spur,  indignantly.  "They  are  as  much  our  names,  my 
lord,  as  Henry  Wilmot,  Baron  Wilmot  in  England,  and 
Viscount  "Wilmot  in  Ireland,  is  your  own." 

"  OddsSsh,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Charles,  laughing, 
"  you  are  known  to  these  gentlemen,  it  seems,  as  well  as 
we  ourselves  appear  to  be." 

"  It  were  needless  to  remind  his  lordship  where  we 
have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  him,"  observed  Goldspur. 
"  But  if  he  desires  it,  I  will  mention " 

"Nay,  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars,"  cried 
Lord  "Wilmot.  "  I  fancy  I  have  seen  your  faces  before, 
but  not  under  very  creditable  circumstances." 

"  Your  lordship  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections 
upon  our  honour,  I  trust  ?"  said  Goldspur,  frowning,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  blade. 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  captain,"  said  Lord  Wilmot, 
calmly.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  both  men  of  honour, 
according  to  your  own  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  I 
was  about  to  observe,  when  you  first  interrupted  me,  that 
you  have  chosen  to  force  your  company  upon  us " 

"  Force,  my  lord !"  cried  Goldspur,  indignantly. 
"  Neither  Master  Eumboldsdyke  nor  myself  desire  to 
force  our  company  upon  any  man.  "We  sought  only  to 
offer  our  swords  and  our  lives  to  our  gracious  master. 
"We  yield  to  no  man  living — not  even  to  yourself,  Lord 
"Wilmot — in  devotion  to  the  king,  and  we  are  ready  to 
approve  it.  "We  may  have  tarnished  cloaks  and  thread 
bare  jerkins,  but  we  have  loyal  hearts  in  our  breasts." 

"  I  believe  you,  gentlemen — I  believe  you,"  replied  the 
king.  "  Wilmot,  thou  art  wrong  in  doubting  these  good 
fellows." 
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"  I  hope  I  am,"  replied  his  lordship  ;  "  hut  I  must  be 
permitted  to  ohserve,  that  if  I  perceive  the  slightest  indi 
cation  of  treachery  on  their  part,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
shoot  both  of  them,  through  the  head." 

"  If  his  majesty  is  satisfied  with  our  professions  we  are 
content,"  said  Goldspur. 

"And  so  I  am,"  replied  the  king — "though  it  will  be 
needful  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  them,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "  Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Stand  not  upon  cere 
mony  with  me,  but  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim." 

"  Mine  shall  be  emptied  to  a  pledge  that  I  drink  daily," 
quoth  Goldspur.  "  May  the  king  enjoy  his  own  again, 
and  that  right  speedily !" 

"  I  echo  the  sentiment !"  added  Eumboldsdyke. 

"  I  thank  you  both  for  this  display  of  your  loyalty  and 
attachment,"  said  Charles  ;  "  but  I  must  pray  you  to  be 
prudent,  and  make  no  further  demonstration  of  your  zeal. 
We  are  bound  to  Bramber,  and  perhaps  to  Brightelm- 
stone.  Is  there  any  danger  on  the  way  ?" 

"  A  troop  of  horse  has  just  gone  on  to  Shoreham,  sire," 
said  Goldspur.  "  But  they  will  have  passed  through 
Bramber  before  you  get  there." 

"  Can  you  tell  us  aught  of  Stelfax,  Captain  Goldspur  ?" 
inquired  Clavering. 

"  The  detested  dog  is  still  at  Lewes,"  replied  the  other, 
"  and  is  constantly  occupied  in  scouring  the  country,  and 
searching  houses  for  fugitive  Cavaliers.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  inquire  into  his  majesty's  plans,  but  if  they  are  such  as 
to  require  the  service  of  scouts  upon  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  give  timely  notice  of  danger,  I  and 
Master  Eumboldsdyke  will  be  ready  to  perform  the  office, 
and  we  have  companions  who  will  lend  us  aid." 

"  May  it  not  be  advisable  to  employ  these  men  as 
scouts  ?"  said  Charles,  in  a  low  tone  to  Clavering. 
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"I  think  so,  most  undoubtedly,"  the  young  man  re 
plied.  "  Hark  ye,  Captain  Goldspur,"  he  continued 
aloud,  "  his  majesty  thinks  well  of  your  proposal.  You 
and  your  friend,  I  presume,  are  provided  with  horses. 
Eide  to  Lewes,  or  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Station  your  scouts  about  Southover,  and 
about  the  western  side  of  the  town,  and  if  any  sudden 
movements  are  made  this  evening  by  Stelfax,  or  the 
Ironsides,  give  us  immediate  warning  at  my  father's  resi 
dence,  Ovingdean  Grange.  You  know  the  way  to  it,  I 
make  no  doubt,  across  the  downs." 

"  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  and  Master 
Rumboldsdyke  have  visited  Ovingdean  Grange,"  replied 
Goldspur.  "  We  have  recently  become  acquainted  with 
your  worthy  father,  Colonel  Maunsel." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Clavering,  in  surprise.' 

"And  I  may  add,"  pursued  Goldspur,  "we  have 
served  him  in  the  capacity  we  are  about  to  serve  his 
majesty ;  we  have  acted  as  his  scouts  upon  the  detested 
Stelfax.  Nay,  more,  we  have  watched  over  Mock-Beggar 
Hall,  where  worthy  Master  Beard  and  his  daughter,  the 
lovely  Mistress  Dulcia,  were  lodged  during  their  stay  at 
Lewes,  and  we  escorted  them  back  to  the  Grange." 

"  What  you  tell  me,  captain,  satisfies  me  that  you  may 
indeed  be  trusted,"  said  Clavering. 

"  Why,  it  seems  we  have  stumbled  on  the  very  men  we 
needed,"  observed  Charles.  "  But  who  is  this  lovely 
Mistress  Dulcia  Beard  they  have  guarded  ?" 

"  The  daughter  of  my  father's  chaplain.  Your  ma 
jesty  will  behold  her  at  Ovingdean  Grange,"  replied 
Clavering. 

"  And  shall  find  her,  no  doubt,  well  worthy  our  re 
gard,"  replied  the  king,  noticing  the  young  man's  height 
ened  colour. 
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"  Have  we  your  majesty's  commands  to  set  forward  to 
Lewes  on  this  service?"  demanded  Goldspur. 

"  You  have,  sir,"  replied  Charles.  "  And  we  pray  you 
to  lose  no  time  by  the  way.  If  there  should  be  danger, 
you  will  not  fail  to  make  it  known  to  Colonel  Maunsel, 
at  Ovingdean  Grange." 

"  On  that  your  majesty  may  rely.  "We  now  humbly 
take  our  leave."  On  this  the  twain  made  a  profound 
obeisance  and  departed. 

"And  your  majesty  is  of  opinion  that  these  fellows 
may  be  trusted  ?"  observed  Lord  Wilmot,  as  soon  as 
they  were  gone. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  replied  Charles.  "  I  have  not 
the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  their  fidelity.  Nay,  I  think 
it  very  lucky  we  encountered  them." 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  as  you  anticipate,"  said  Lord 
Wilmot ;  "  but  I  am  not  without  fears  to  the  contrary." 

"  Thou  art  always  full  of  apprehension,  "Wilmot,"  said 
the  king.  "  I  never  allow  fears  to  disturb  me.  Give 
me  another  glass  of  canary.  Here  is  to  fair  Mistress 
Dulcia  Beard !"  he  added,  with  a  smile  at  Clavering. 
"  You  must  tell  me  more  about  her  as  we  ride  on." 

Charles  and  his  companions  remained  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer  in  the  parlour.  They  then 
summoned  the  host,  paid  their  shot,  and  called  for  their 
horses.  As  the  street  near  the  inn  seemed  to  be  rather 
full  of  people,  and  some  one  amongst  them  might  possibly 
recognise  the  royal  fugitive,  it  was  agreed  that  his  ma 
jesty's  horse  should  be  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Brainber,  where  he  could  join  them. 

Accordingly,  while  the  others  were  engaged  with  the 
ostler,  Charles  slipped  away,  and  proceeding  along  the 
street  in  which  stands  the  curious  old  gabled  house  called 
the  Brotherhood  Hall,  even  then  used  as  a  grammar  school, 
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soon  reached  the  antique  church,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
still  older  wooden  fabric  constructed  by  Saint  Cuthman, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
our  Tale. 

Having  lingered  near  this  old  pile  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  bestowing  many  thoughts,  we  fear,  upon  good 
Saint  Cuthman,  Charles  set  off  again,  and  marching  at  a 
quick  pace  was  presently  out  of  the  town,  and  at  the  spot 
where  his  attendants  were  waiting  for  him.  Here  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  the  troop  set  off  for  Bramber, 
the  woody  mound  upon  which  the  ruins  of  the  old  Nor 
man  castle  are  situated  rising  majestically  before  them  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile. 


VII. 

DITCHLINa  BEACON. 

THE  royal  wanderer,  now  approaching  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  the  Braoses,  had  neither  leisure  nor  incli 
nation  to  mount  the  woody  sides  of  the  eminence  and 
examine  the  shattered  fragment  of  its  keep,  supposed  to 
have  been  demolished  by  gunpowder,  but  was  fain  to  con 
tent  himself  with  such  view  as  the  road  afforded  of  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  the  venerable  church 
of  Saint  Nicholas  nestling  under  its  grey  and  crumbling 
walls.  Charles,  however,  was  much  amused  by  the  dimi 
nutive  size  and  quaint  architecture  of  the  habitations  com 
posing  the  little  village  of  Bramber,  many  of  which  were 
so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  look  in  at  their  upper  win 
dows.  Several  of  these  curious  old  houses,  which  weije 
built  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
still  left,  and  a  very  good  notion  of  an  English  village  in 
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Shakspeare's  time  may  be  formed  by  a  visit  to  Bramber. 
The  king's  advance-guard  ascertained,  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  the  troop  of  Republican  soldiers  had 
gone  on  to  Shoreham  ,  and  as  Charles  crossed  the  little 
bridge  over  the  Adur,  he  could  see  the  long  line  of  red 
coats,  distinguishable  by  their  glittering  casques  and  cors 
lets,  passing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  their  way 
thither.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  royal  party 
•would  have  taken  the  same  route ;  but  even  if  they  had 
intended  it,  the  hostile  force  in  advance  would  have  de 
terred  them  from  proceeding  in  that  direction.  They 
now  proposed  to  continue  their  journey  along  a  little- 
frequented  road,  leading  from  the  defile  of  the  Adur  to 
Poynings,  and  running  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous 
range  of  downs  overlooking  the  "Weald  of  Sussex. 

Here  it  was  that  Colonel  Grunter,  and  his  kinsman  the 
captain,  took  leave  of  the  king  for  a  while,  and  struck  off 
along  the  uplands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Adur,  in  the 
direction  of  Shoreham,  it  being  the  colonel's  intention  to 
geek  an  interview  with  Captain  Tattersall,  and  ensure,  at 
any  cost,  the  skipper's  departure  before  daybreak.  The 
colonel  set  out  on  his  expedition,  full  of  confidence  that 
he  should  be  at  Ovingdean  Grange  almost  as  soon  as  the 
king  himself,  and  should  bring  his  majesty  word  that  all 
had  been  satisfactorily  settled.  "While,  therefore,  Charles 
and  his  now  diminished  escort  rode  in  one  direction, 
Colonel  Grunter  and  his  kinsman  set  off  in  another ;  the 
latter  shaping  their  course  towards  Shoreham,  but  keep 
ing  on  the  acclivities,  in  order  to  avoid  the  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  his  party,  who  were  now  under 
the  guidance  of  Clavering,  crossed  the  spur  of  a  down  ex 
tending  into  the  mighty  fissure  through  which  the  Adur 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  then  took  their  way  along 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  escarpment  to  the  picturesque  village 
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of  Poynings,  which  we  have  visited  on  a  former  occasion. 
On  the  road  to  Poynings  the  king  failed  not  to  question 
Clavering  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings  in  respect  to 
Dulcia  Beard,  and  having  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  young  man's  affections  were  irrevocably  fixed 
upon  the  damsel,  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence 
with  Colonel  Maunsel  to  induce  him  to  assent  to  the 
match. 

"And  I  will  lose  no  time  about  it,"  added  the  good 
natured  monarch.     "  I  will  attack  the  old  gentleman  on 
the  subject  immediately  on  my  arrival  at  the  Grange." 

At  Poynings  the  king  did  not  fail  to  admire  the  beau 
tiful  old  church,  and  the  ancient  manor-house  amidst  its 
woods ;  neither  did  he  neglect  to  take  a  deep  draught  of 
Simon  Piddinghoe's  stout  March  ale,  a  black  jack,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  excellent  beverage,  being  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  hostel  by  the  oificious  landlord,  at  Cla- 
vering's  directions.  Neither  did  his  majesty  escape  with 
out  a  brief  chat  with  the  talkative  schoolmaster,  Cisbury 
Oldfirle,  who  came  forth  with  his  pipe  in  one  hand  and  a 
jug  of  ale  in  the  other,  to  have  a  word  with  the  strangers, 
and  who,  thinking  that  the  king  looked  the  most  good- 
humoured  person  of  the  party,  took  the  liberty  of  ad 
dressing  him.  The  record  of  their  conversation,  however, 
has  not  been  preserved. 

Quitting  Poynings,  the  royal  party  rode  off,  and  pro 
ceeded  at  a  rapid  trot  along  a  pleasant  shady  lane  bordered 
by  trees,  whose  branches  overhung  it,  until  they  came  to 
the  foot  of  Wolstonbury  Hill,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  South  Downs,  which  rose  smoothly  and  gently 
before  them,  as  if  inviting  them  to  ascend  to  the  encamp 
ment  upon  its  brow.  They  did,  indeed,  mount  so  far 
upon  the  velvet  sward  of  the  hill  as  enabled  them  to  sur 
vey  the  surrounding  district.  From  the  elevated  point 
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they  had  now  reached  they  overlooked  Danny  Park, 
which  then  contained,  and  still  boasts,  many  magnificent 
oaks,  and  other  fine  timber.  Embosomed  in  the  midst  of 
these  woods  stood  an  ancient  Elizabethan  mansion — yet 
maintained  in  all  its  integrity.  Further  on,  at  the  out 
skirts  of  the  park,  could  be  discerned  the  pretty  little 
hamlet  of  Hurstpierrepoint,  with  its  church,  then  a  very 
secluded  village  indeed,  but  now,  owing  to  the  convenience 
of  railways,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot,  and  the  predi 
lection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  for  it,  promising  to 
become  a  considerable  place.  !For  a  few  minutes  Charles 
suffered  his  gaze  to  wander  over  this  fair  sylvan  scene, 
and  then  gave  the  word  to  his  attendants  to  proceed. 

Hereupon  Clavering,  on  whom,  as  we  have  said,  the 
conduct  of  the  troop  now  devolved,  descended  to  the 
plain,  and  still  keeping  at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  crossed 
that  part  of  the  country  now  traversed  by  the  railway, 
and  pushed  on  till  he  came  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
eminence  on  which  Ditchling  Beacon  is  situated. 

Here  the  travellers  climbed  the  downs,  and  soon  gained 
the  summit  of  this  majestic  hill — the  loftiest  point  amid 
the  South  Downs.  "Within  a  short  distance  of  the  beacon 
the  king  halted,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect. 
Almost  the  whole  of  Sussex  now  lay  before  him,  and  after 
gazing  at  the  vast  panorama  for  some  minutes  in  silence, 
he  observed,  with  a  sigh,  deep  almost  as  that  heaved  by 
the  Moorish  king  when  looking  back  on  his  lost  Granada, 

"  "When  shall  I  gaze  upon  this  splendid  prospect  again  ? 
when  shall  I  call  this  fair  country  mine  ?  Heaven  only 
knows !" 

"The  day  will  come,  doubt  it  not,  sire,"  exclaimed 
Clavering,  "  and  I  hope  to  bring  you  again  to  Ditchling 
Beacon,  and  remind  you  of  my  words !  But  now  let  us 
on.  We  are  nearly  at  our  journey's  end." 
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"  And  you  are  impatient,  no  doubt,  that  I  should  settle 
the  business  with  your  father,"  replied  Charles,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner.  "Don't  be  uneasy.  Pair 
Mistress  Dulcia  shall  be  yours !" 

They  now  set  forward  at  a  quick  trot,  shaping  their 
course  in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the  downs,  and 
made  such  good  progress,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  had  gained  the  northern  extremity  of  the  "White 
Hawk  Hill,  and  were  within  a  mile  of  their  destination. 
No  sooner  had  they  reached  this  point,  than  a  man  started 
from  out  a  patch  of  gorse  amidst  which  he  had  been  lying, 
and  ran  towards  them.  It  was  Ninian  Saxby. 

"  Is  all  right  ?"  demanded  the  king.  "  May  we  safely 
approach  the  Grange  ?" 

"  With  perfect  safety,  my  liege,"  replied  Ninian,  doffing 
his  cap.  "  No  danger  whatever  is  to  be  apprehended,  and 
the  colonel  is  out  of  measure  delighted  at  the  honour  in 
tended  him." 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  once  more  in  motion,  and 
rode  on  till  they  came  to  the  ancient  barrow  at  the  sum 
mit  of  the  hill,  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  where  they 
found  another  person  stationed.  This  was  Eustace 
Saxby,  and  he  corroborated  his  son's  information  that  all 
was  right. 

Here  the  party  dismounted,  and  committing  their 
horses  to  the  two  men,  who  were  to  take  them  round  the 
back  of  the  holt  to  the  stables,  they  descended  the  hill, 
the  king  walking  by  the  side  of  Clavering. 

In  the  course  of  their  descent  of  the  hill  they  had  to 
pass  a  small  cottage,  somewhat  retired  from  the  road_ 
and  shaded  by  an  elm-tree.  This  cottage,  which  stood 
opposite  the  north  garden- wall  of  the  Grange,  belonged 
to  Morefruit  Stone,  the  Puritan.  "Within  it,  at  this 
moment,  were  two  other  persons  besides  old  Morefruit 
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and  his  daughter,  who  had  witnessed,  with  great  surprise, 
and  even  consternation,  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party  on 
the  hill-top.  Keeping  themselves  carefully  out  of  sight, 
these  individuals  watched  Clavering  and  his  royal  com 
panion  as  they  descended  the  hill  together,  and  on 
beholding  the  king,  who  accidentally  made  a  pause  near 
the  cottage,  one  of  the  spies — evidently  from  his  garb  an 
officer  in  the  Eepublican  army — exclaimed,  in  a  stern, 
wrathful  tone  to  the  other, 

"  It  is  he  !  it  is  Charles  Stuart  himself!  He  has  come 
before  his  time.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  or  hast  given 
him  warning." 

"  I  have  not  deceived  thee,  Captain  Stelfax,"  rejoined 
Micklegift ;  "  neither  am  I  to  blame  if  Charles  Stuart 
has  advanced  the  hour  of  his  arrival." 

"  But  he  finds  me  wholly  unprepared  ?"  cried  Stelfax, 
in  a  tone  of  fierce  disappointment.  "  I  shall  lose  him, 
unless  he  tarries  for  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of  this  old 
Amalekite.  My  men  are  all  at  Lewes.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  shall  be  balked  of  my  prey." 

"  There  is  yet  a  means  of  accomplishing  his  capture,  if 
thou  darest  attempt  it,  single-handed,"  replied  Mickle- 
gift. 

"What  is  there  I  dare  not  do?"  rejoined  Stelfax. 
"  Show  me  thy  plan." 

"It  is  this,"  answered  Micklegift.  "  I  will  introduce 
thee  secretly  to  the  house — into  the  sleeping  chamber  of 
the  old  Amalekite.  We  shall  not  be  noticed,  for  all  the 
household  will  be  occupied  with  the  arrival  of  this  com 
pany.  Peradventure  thou  inayst  be  able  to  seize  the 
Young  Man." 

"  I  will  seize  him,  or  slay  him,  and  take  my  chance  for 
the  rest,"  rejoined  Stelfax,  in  a  determined  voice.  "  Look 
forth,  I  prithee,"  he  added  to  Morefruit  Stone,  "  and  see 
if  they  be  gone." 
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"  No  one  is  in  sight,"  replied  the  elder,  looking  forth. 

"  Stay  thou  within  thy  cottage,"  said  Stelfax.  "  We 
may  need  thee  anon.  Make  good  thy  words,"  he  added 
to  Micklegift,  "and  conduct  me  to  Colonel  MaunsePs 
chamber." 

On  this  they  quitted  the  cottage  together,  and  taking 
a  few  steps  up  the  hill,  reached  a  door  in  the  wall,  which 
Micklegiffc  unlocked.  They  then  went  into  the  garden. 


VIII. 

OF  THE  KING'S  RECEPTION  AT  THE  GRANGE. 

ON  approaching  the  front  of  the  mansion,  Clavering 
besought  the  king's  permission  to  step  forward,  and  re 
ceiving  it,  hastened  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  gate,  and  thus 
announce  to  his  father  the  arrival  of  his  royal  guest. 

Immediately  on  the  summons,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  been  impatiently  awaiting,  Colonel  Maunsel  ap 
peared  at  the  open  doorway,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers, 
all  of  whom  were  clad  in  their  richest  liveries,  as  if  for 
some  high  festivity.  Never  did  the  old  Cavalier  appear 
to  greater  advantage  than  on  this  occasion.  He  was  at 
tired  in  a  rich  court  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  rapier  and 
plumed  Spanish  hat  to  correspond,  and  being  roused  to 
unwonted  energy  by  the  strong  excitement  of  the  mo 
ment,  he  moved  with  all  his  former  grace  and  stateliness. 
Close  behind  him  came  Mr.  Beard  and  Dulcia,  the  former 
in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  the  latter  attired  with  great 
neatness  and  simplicity,  but  without  any  pretension  to 
show  or  elegance.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  her 
charms  of  person  and  manner,  and  so  little  did  she  re 
quire  the  aid  of  dress  and  ornament,  that  Charles,  when 
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he  beheld  her,  was  quite  electrified  by  her  surpassing 
beauty,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen  court  dame  so 
lovely  as  this  country  damsel,  whose  sole  decoration  was 
a  few  flowers  placed  amidst  her  fair  clustering  tresses. 
"With  the  object  of  it  before  him,  he  ceased  to  wonder  at 
Clavering's  passion. 

Behind  Colonel  Maunsel,  in  the  entrance-hall,  appeared 
all  the  retainers  that  could  be  mustered  for  the  occasion 
— all,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  in  gala  attire.  None  of 
these,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  had  any  positive  know 
ledge  of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  guest  whom  their  master 
was  about  to  welcome,  though  most  of  them  suspected 
the  truth.  But  though,  as  we  are  aware,  the  whole  of 
the  colonel's  household  were  staunch  Eoyalists,  and  might 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret  without  fear  of  the 
consequences,  the  only  one  amongst  them  absolutely 
confided  in  was  old  Martin  Geere.  Greatly  elated,  and 
anxious  to  maintain  his  master's  importance,  the  old 
serving-man  now  assumed  a  consequential  manner  and 
dignified  deportment  quite  unlike  his  ordinary  bearing. 
He  was  provided  with  a  wand  to  marshal  the  household, 
and  enable  him  to  act  as  sort  of  usher  in  the  approaching 
ceremony. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  the  old  Cavalier  appeared 
at  the  doorway,  attended  as  we  have  described,  Charles 
entered  the  gate  of  the  mansion,  Clavering  respectfully 
retiring  as  the  monarch  advanced,  and  Lord  Wilmot  and 
Colonel  Philips  holding  back,  so  that  the  king  might  be 
left  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  disguise  adopted  by  the 
royal  wanderer,  and  the  change  effected  in  his  general 
appearance,  Colonel  Maunsel  instantly  recognised  him, 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  advanced  slowly  and  with  great 
dignity,  but  with  the  most  profound  respect,  to  meet  him 
and  give  him  welcome.  If  Charles  had  come  there  in  the 
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plenitude  of  his  power,  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  attended 
by  a  brilliant  bevy  of  courtiers,  instead  of  as  a  proscribed 
fugitive,  and  scantily  attended,  Colonel  Maunsel  could 
not  have  shown  him  greater  reverence.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  prevented  himself  from  bending  the 
knee  to  the  young  king,  and  it  was  only,  indeed,  a  gesture 
from  Charles  that  restrained  him.  Contenting  himself, 
therefore,  with  making  a  profound  obeisance,  he  said,  with 
a  look  that  conveyed  ail  he  did  not  dare  to  utter,  "  Wel 
come,  sir!  thrice  welcome  to  Ovingdean  Grange.  My 
poor  dwelling  is  honoured  indeed  by  the  presence  of  such 
a  guest." 

"  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  welcome,  Colonel 
Maunsel,"  replied  Charles.  "  But  it  is  far  more  than  I 
merit.  I  have  no  other  claim  upon  your  attention  save  this 
— and  it  is  much,  I  own,"  he  added,  with  some  signifi 
cance — "  that  you  were  warmly  attached  to  my  father." 

"  No  man  more  so,"  replied  the  old  Cavalier,  empha 
tically — "  no  man  more  so.  But  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
your  claims  upon  me  are  equal  to  those  of  your  much- 
honoured,  much-lamented  sire." 

"You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  colonel,"  observed  th$ 
king,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  the  assurance.  But  a  truco 
to  claims  real  or  imaginary !  Allow  me  to  see  the  inte 
rior  of  your  mansion,  which,  if  it  corresponds  with  the 
outside,  must  be  well  worth  inspection." 

"'Tig  a  comfortable  old  house,  quite  sufficient  for  a 
plain  country  gentleman  like  myself,  sir,"  replied  the 
colonel ;  "  and  if  I  am  able  to  keep  it  up  I  shall  be  quite 
content.  But  the  fines  and  confiscations  of  the  rogues 
in  power  have  well-nigh  ruined  me." 

"  Ay,  ay,  we  are  alike  in  misfortune,  Colonel  Maunsel," 
observed  the  king.  "  You  have  lost  much — I  have  lost 
all.  But  better  days,  I  trust,  are  in  store  for  both  of  us." 
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"  I  trust  so,  sir,"  the  old  Cavalier  replied.  "  But  now, 
I  pray  you,  deign  to  enter  my  humble  dwelling.  And 
you,  too,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  saluting  the  others. 
"  Clavering,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee,  boy.  Thy  turn 
will  come  anon.  Meantime,  welcome  thy  father's  guests, 
and  show  them  in." 

So  saying,  and  respectfully  retiring  before  the  king, 
taking  especial  care  not  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  ma 
jesty,  the  old  Cavalier  moved  towards  the  house.  His 
master's  gestures  were  imitated  by  Martin  G-eere,  but  so 
unsuccessfully,  that,  in  retreating  somewhat  too  hastily, 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  steps,  and  tumbled  back 
wards,  amidst  the  titters  of  the  rest  of  the  serving-men. 
Charles  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  so  much 
ceremony,  but  aware  of  the  punctilious  character  of  his 
host,  he  did  not  like  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  this  way  he 
was  ushered  into  the  house,  and  compelled  to  take  prece 
dence  of  the  others,  who  held  back  until  he  had  entered. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  set  foot  in  the  entrance-hall, 
than  the  colonel  once  more  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome 
to  Ovingdean  Grange,  to  which  the  king  made  a  suitable 
reply.  Mr.  Beard  then  received  the  honour  of  a  presen 
tation,  and  his  majesty  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  speedily  restored  to  the  living  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  he  replied  with  humility, 

"  I  do  not  despair,  sir.      Vincit  quipatitur." 

"  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  your  daughter,  Mr.  Beard  ?" 
inquired  the  king,  determined  to  put  his  promise  to  Cla 
vering  into  immediate  execution,  and  looking  with  such 
undisguised  admiration  at  Dulcia  as  summoned  the  roses 
to  her  cheek.  "  On  my  faith,  fair  damsel,"  he  continued, 
"  I  have  heard  Claveriug  Maunsel  speak  of  you — and  in 
rapturous  terms,  I  promise  you — but,  as  I  live,  his  de 
scription  did  not  do  you  justice  " 
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"  I  must  pray  you,  sir,  to  spare  the  maiden's  blushes," 
interrupted  Colonel  Maunsel.  "  She  is  simple  and  home 
bred,  and  unaccustomed  to  compliments." 

"  Egad !  colonel,  you  mistake,"  cried  the  monarch ;  "  I 
never  spoke  with  greater  sincerity  in  my  life.  Tour  son 
did  not  say  half  so  much  of  fair  Mistress  Dulcia  as  she 
deserves.  She  is  lovely  enough  to  grace  the  proudest 
hall  in  England — ay,  a  palace,  if  there  be  a  palace  left  in 
the  country.  If  I  had  been  in  Clavering's  place  I  should 
have  fallen  in  love  to  a  dead  certainty ;  and  if — as  perhaps 
might  be  the  case — the  fair  Dulcia  had  not  proved  alto 
gether  insensible  to  my  suit,  1^  should  have  asked  my 
father's  consent,"  he  added,  to  the  colonel. 

This  speech,  as  may  be  imagined,  greatly  embarrassed 
one  person  to  whom  it  referred,  but  the  king  seemed 
wholly  to  disregard  her  confusion. 

"  And  what  should  you  have  answered,  colonel,  if  such 
a  question  had  been  put  to  you  ?"  pursued  Charles. 

"  Faith,  sir,  I  can't  say — I  have  not  given  the  matter 
consideration,"  replied  the  old  Cavalier. 

"  Then  do  so,"  rejoined  the  king ;  "  and  decide  before 
I  leav>3,  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  shall  be  a 
match." 

;<  You  must  have  other  and  more  important  affairs  to 
think  of,  I  should  fancy,  sir,"  remarked  Colonel  Maunsel, 
"  than  to  trouble  yourself,  at  a  time  like  the  present,  about 
the  loves  of  a  foolish  boy  2nd  girl.  If  there  should  be 
any  fondness  between  them — of  which  I  am  ignorant — 
they  must  wait." 

"  Very  prudent  and  proper,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  Let 
them  wait  if  you  desire  it,  my  good  colonel,  but  not  too 
long — not  too  long.  There  !  we  may  consider  the  matter 
as  settled,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  at  Clavering. 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cried  the  colonel,  "you  are 
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very  peremptory — and  as  prompt  as  peremptory.  Ton 
have  only  been  here  a  few  minutes,  and  yet  have  made 
up  a  marriage,  whether  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  like 
it  or  not." 

"  Oddsfish !  colonel,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  I  have  taken 
care  to  satisfy  myself  on  that  score.  Tour  consent  alone 
is  wanted,  for  good  Mr.  Beard's,  I.  can  see,  is  given 
already." 

"  Nay.  if  I  thought  the  happiness  of  the  young  folks 
was  at  stake,"  replied  the  colonel,  "I  should  not  with 
hold  my  consent,  you  may  depend,  sir." 

"  I  knew  it ! — I  knew  it !"  cried  Charles,  triumphantly. 
"  Bravo !  bravissimo !  Clavering,  I  congratulate  you.  You 
will  soon  have  the  prettiest  wife  in  Sussex,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  wedding.  And 
now,  colonel,  before  doing  anything  else,  I  would  fain  re 
fresh  myself  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  get  rid  of  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  journey." 

"  I  will  instantly  attend  you  to  a  chamber,  sir,  where 
all  is  in  readiness,"  said  the  old  Cavalier. 

"  On  no  account,  colonel,"  cried  the  king.  "  I  will  not 
permit  it.  You  overwhelm  me  by  your  kindness.  You 
have  other  guests  to  attend  to  besides  myself.  Clavering 
will  show  me  the  way — that  is,  if  he  can  quit  the  side  of 
his  intended.  Come,  confess !"  he  added,  playfully,  as  he 
approached  the  young  couple.  "  Have  I  not  done  you 
both  a  good  turn  ?" 

"  In  good  truth  you  have,  sir,"  replied  Clavering.  "  I 
will  answer  for  Dulcia,"  he  added,  as  the  blushing  damsel 
turned  away  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Up-stairs  at  once,  and  away  !"  cried  Charles,  "  or  we 
shall  have  the  old  gentleman  retract  his  promise." 

Urged  on  by  the  king,  who  seemed  determined  to  pre 
vent  any  further  display  of  etiquette,  Clavering  ran  up 
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the  grand  staircase,  while  Charles  followed  with  equal 
celerity,  much  to  the  discomposure  of  Colonel  Maunsel, 
who  thought  that  his  son  ought  to  have  observed  more 
ceremony. 

On  being  ushered  into  the  colonel's  sleeping-chamber, 
the  king  threw  himself  into  an  elbow-chair  and  indulged 
in  a  hearty  laugh.  Clavering,  meanwhile,  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  raillery  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
mirthful  young  monarch  was  disposed  to  indulge  at  his 
expense,  proceeded  towards  the  inner  chamber  to  ascer 
tain  that  all  the  necessaries  for  the  king's  toilette  were 
ready,  and  finding  that  no  change  of  linen  had  been  placed 
there,  he  begged  leave  to  retire  in  order  to  repair  the 
omission.  Charles  nodded  in  token  of  assent,  and  Cla 
vering,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  his  majesty  still  laughing  heartily  at  the  thoughts 
that  tickled  his  fancy. 

By-and-by  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and,  in 
reply  to  Charles's  summons  to  come  in,  Patty  "Whinchat 
entered,  carrying  with  much  care  a  fine  linen  shirt  with 
laced  ruffles,  and  a  laced  band  of  snowy  whiteness  placed 
upon  it.  Curtseying  to  the  king,  she  tripped  into  the 
room,  and  deposited  the  linen  on  the  bed. 

Her  errand  performed,  Patty  returned,  and  dropping 
another  curtsey  to  the  king,  observed, 

"  Captain  Clavering  bade  me  say,  sir,  that  if  you  have 
occasion  for  any  change  of  apparel,  you  will  find  all  you 
require  in  the  wardrobe." 

"Captain  Clavering  is  very  obliging,"  replied  Charles, 
glancing  admiringly  at  her.  "  How  art  thou  called,  child, 
and  what  office  dost  fill  in  the  house  ?" 

"I  am  named  Patty  Whinchat,  an  please  you,  sir," 
she  replied ;  "  and  am  handmaiden  to  Mistress  Dulcia 
Beard." 
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"  Oddsfish,  Patty !"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  thy  good 
looks  rival  those  of  thy  mistress.  Te  are  both  so  pretty, 
that  if  I  were  asked  which  to  take  I  should  be  fairly  per 
plexed  in  the  choice." 

"But  you  are  not  asked  to  take  either  of  us,  sir," 
Patty  rejoined.  "  My  mistress  has  got  a  lover,  and  I " 

"More  than  one,  I'll  be  sworn!"  interrupted  the 
king,  "  or  the  serving-men  have  no  taste.  However, 
there'll  be  no  great  harm  in  robbing  your  favoured  and 
fortunate  swain,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  a  kiss  " — suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  "  Tou  have  plenty  to  spare,  both 
for  him  and  nae." 

"  Tou  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  Patty ;  "  I  shouldn't 
have  half  enow  for  Mnian  Saxby,  if  I  let  him  take  as 
many  as  he  wants.  But  don't  detain  me,  sir,  I  pray  of 
you.  I  mustn't  stay  here  another  minute.  I'm  wanted 
down  stairs.  Somebody  is  below,  I'm  told,"  she  added, 
mysteriously,  "  and  I'm  dying  to  have  a  peep  at  him." 

"  And  who  may  this  '  somebody  '  be  whom  thou  art  so 
curious  to  behold,  child  F"  inquired  Charles. 

"  The  servants  will  have  it  the  king  is  here,"  rejoined 
Patty  ;  "  but  they've  said  the  same  thing  so  often  before 
that  I  don't  exactly  believe  them." 

"  "What  sort  of  a  person  is  the  king,  child  ?"  said 
Charles.  "  Should  you  know  him.  if  you  beheld  him  F" 

"  Know  him  !"  exclaimed  Patty.  "  To  be  sure  !  the 
very  instant  I  clapped  eyes  upon  him." 

"  But  what  is  he  like  ?     Remarkably  handsome,  eh  F" 

"  Handsome !  quite  the  contrary  !  He's  remarkably 
plain — harsh  features,  and  very  dark.  Mercy  on  us !  if 
it  should " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  child  ?" 

"  If  it  should  be  the  king  whom  I've  been  talking  to 
all  the  time !"  she  exclaimed,  trembling. 
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"  If  it  were  the  king,  I'll  answer  for  it  he  would  be  the 
last  person  to  be  offended  with  so  pretty  a  lass  as  thy 
self,"  said  Charles,  reassuring  her  with  another  kiss. 
"  But  hie  thee  down  stairs,  and  thou  mayst  possibly  find 
out  some  one  who  will  better  answer  to  thy  notions  of 
what  a  monarch  ought  to  be  than  myself." 

Patty  then  curtseyed  and  moved  towards  the  door,  but 
she  could  not  help  casting  another  look  at  the  king  ere 
she  quitted  the  room,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh,  if  it  should  be  his  majesty,  I  shall  never  get 
over  it !" 

Much  diverted  by  the  incident,  Charles  went  into  the 
inner  room,  and  before  proceeding  to  disrobe  himself, 
placed  his  rapier  and  the  brace  of  pocket-pistols,  which, 
he  usually /carried  with  him,  on  a  table  set  near  the  arras 
curtain  hung  between  the  two  rooms.  His  ablutions 
performed,  he  next  exchanged  his  travel-soiled  under 
garments  for  the  fair  linen  provided  by  Patty,  humming 
the  while  some  snatches  of  a  then  popular  French 
romance. 

"  Egad!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  up  the  doublet  he  had 
just  laid  aside,  "  this  is  a  very  comfortable  old  house,  and 
I  should  have  been  quite  as  well  lodged  here  as  at  Trent 
— and  well  cared  for,  moreover,  by  the  pretty  little  Phillis 
who  has  just  left  me.  Tor  many  reasons  I  am  glad  I 
came  here,  though  "Wilmot  would  fain  have  dissuaded 
me  from  doing  so  on  the  score  of  danger !  Pshaw !  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended — at  all  events,  not  to-day — 
and  to-morrow  his  enemies  will  look  in  vain  for  Charles 
Stuart.  Hang  these  puritanical  garments,"  he  added, 
throwing  down  the  jerkin  in  disgust,  "I  abominate 
them.  Let  us  see  what  this  wardrobe  contains.  A 
doublet  of  Clavering's  might  suit  me."  "With  this  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  Avardrobe,  and  taking  out  a  hand- 
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some  suit  of  black  taffeta,  exclaimed,  "  Oddsfish !  these 
are  the  very  things." 

"With  this  he  proceeded  to  array  himself  in  the  new 
found  apparel,  which  fitted  him  to  admiration,  and  was 
adjusting  his  laced  band  before  a  mirror  set  in  a  frame  of 
black  oak,  when  the  arras  curtain  was  suddenly  drawn 
aside,  and  two  men,  whose  appearance  and  looks  left  him 
no  doubt  of  their  intentions,  stepped  from  behind  it. 


IX. 

HOW  THE  KINO  WAS  SHUT  UP  IN  THE  HIDING-PLACE. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  menacing  in 
truders  who  surprised  Charles  at  his  toilette  were  Stelfax 
and  Micklegift.  The  Ironside  leader's  first  act  was  to 
possess  himself  of  the  pistols  and  rapier,  which  the  king 
had  incautiously  laid  upon  the  table,  and  deliver  them  to 
his  companion. 

"  Ha !  betrayed !"  exclaimed  Charles,  springing  towards 
the  table  in  search  of  his  arms,  and  perceiving  to  his  dis 
may  that  they  were  gone. 

Even  in  this  -extremity  he  did  not  lose  his  self-posses 
sion,  but  eyed  his  foes  resolutely  and  even  haughtily. 

"  What  makes  you  here  ?"  he  sternly  demanded. 

"  I  am  here  to  arrest  thee,  Charles  Stuart,  in  the  name 
of  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  by  order  of  his  Excel 
lency  the  Lord  General  Cromwell.  Surrender  thyself 
my  prisoner — rescue  or  no  rescue — or  I  will  shoot  thee 
through  the  head." 

"  Beware  ere  thou  liftest  thine  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a  look  and  gesture 
so  full  of  majesty  that  it  inspired  awe  in  both  his  hearers 
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and  the  Ironside  captain  involuntarily  lowered  the  pistol 
which  he  had  levelled  at  the  king. 

Charles  instantly  perceived  the  slight  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  sought  to  profit  by  it.  If  he  could  only  gain 
time,  he  thought,  assistance  might  arrive.  He  glanced 
around  to  see  if  there  was  a  hand-bell  within  reach,  a 
whistle,  or  any  other  means  of  giving  the  alarm.  But 
nothing  presented  itself. 

"  For  the  second  time,  I  ask  thee,  Charles  Stuart," 
said  Stelfax,  "  dost  thou  yield  thyself  a  prisoner,  or  wilt 
thou  compel  me  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  thy  person  ?" 

"  Off,  villains !"  exclaimed  the  king,  retreating  a  few 
paces.  "  Touch  me  at  your  peril.  I  will  resist  to  the 
death." 

"  Be  ruled  by  my  counsel,  O  insensate  young  man !" 
exclaimed  Micklegift.  "  Eesistance  is  useless,  and  will 
bring  instant  destruction  upon  thee.  Yield  thee  to  what 
cannot  be  averted,  and  submit  patiently  to  the  decrees  of 
Heaven." 

"  Heaven  hath  never  decreed  that  I  shall  perish  by 
such  base  hands  as  those  of  thy  comrade  !"  cried  the  king. 

"  Better  for  thee  thou  shouldst  die  by  my  hands  then 
by  those  of  the  headsman,  like  thy  tyrannous  father,"  re 
torted  Stelfax.  "  For  the  last  time,  I  ask  thee,  dost  thou 
yield  thyself  a  prisoner  ?" 

Charles  seemed  to  have  taken  a  sudden  resolution. 

"  Since  it  cannot  be  helped,  I  yield,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I 
couple  my  surrender  with  no  promise.  Keep  guard  over 
me  as  best  ye  may,  I  will  escape  if  I  can." 

Stelfax  made  no  reply,  but  signed  to  the  monarch  to 
come  forth  into  the  outer  room.  Charles  obeyed,  and 
marched  towards  his  captors  with  great  dignity  and  un 
shaken  firmness,  secretly  wondering  what  they  meant  to 
do  with  him.  He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
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They  were  now  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  Stel- 
fax  directed  his  companion  to  open  the  door  of  the  hiding- 
place.  "Thou  know'st  the  secret  spring,"  he  said — 
"  touch  it,  I  prithee.  I  will  not  quit  the  prisoner,  even 
for  a  moment." 

Micklegift  did  as  he  was  enjoined,  pressed  his  hand 
upon  the  little  knob  that  moyed  the  pillar,  and  the  aper 
ture  was  disclosed. 

"Enter  that  hiding-place,  Charles  Stuart,"  said  Stel- 
fax,  sternly,  to  the  king.  "  It  was  contrived  for  thy 
fugitive  followers,  and  may  therefore  serve  thy  turn. 
'Tis  in  vain  to  dispute  my  authority.  I  am  thy  master 
now,  by  right  of  the  sword,"  he  added,  presenting  his 
rapier's  point  at  the  king's  breast,  "  and  will  be  obeyed. 
Enter,  I  command  thee  !" 

Charles  had  no  alternative  but  compliance.  A  struggle, 
under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  must  have  cost 
him  his  life. 

"  Plague  take  'em !"  he  muttered,  as  he  went  into  the 
hiding-place.  "  What  the  deuce  can  they  all  be  about 
down  stairs,  to  allow  me  to  be  trapped  in  this  manner  ? 
"Will  no  one  come  to  the  rescue  ?" 

But  as  rescue  came  not,  he  went  in. 

Stelfax  quickly  followed,  but,  ere  he  passed  quite 
through  the  aperture,  he  called  out  to  Micklegift : 

"  Hie  thee  back  as  quickly  as  thou  canst  to  Morefruit 
Stone's  cottage.  Despatch  him  with  all  haste  to  Lewes 
for  my  men.  Then  return  to  this  chamber,-and  if  nought 
has  happened  in  the  interval,  tap  thrice  against  these 
boards.  I  shall  know  thy  signal,  and  will  come  forth. 
The  Lord  hath  delivered  Abijam  into  my  hands  at  last, 
and  he  shall  never  quit  them  with  life !" 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  door  of  the  hiding-place. 

Micklegift  then  passed  through  a  small  door  in  the 
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inner  chamber,  partially  concealed  by  arras,  through 
which  he  and  Stelfax  had  obtained  admittance.  This 
outlet  communicated  with  a  back  staircase,  which  the  In 
dependent  minister  hastily  descended.  At  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  was  a  postern,  which  let  him  out  into  the 
garden. 


X. 

THE  PURITAN'S  DAUGHTEB. 

many  minutes  after  the  king's  immurement  in  the 
hiding-place,  Clavering  tapped  at  the  chamber  door,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  though  he  repeated  the  application 
yet  more  loudly,  ventured  to  enter  the  apartment. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  cough 
ing  slightly  to  announce  his  presence,  he  went  on,  and 
was  both  surprised  and  alarmed  not  to  perceive  the  king. 
Remarking,  however,  that  his  majesty  had  changed  his 
attire,  and  that  the  small  door  communicating  with  the 
back  staircase  was  left  partly  open,  he  concluded  Charles 
must  have  discovered  that  means  of  exit,  and  had  pro 
bably  found  his  way  to  the  garden.  Notwithstanding  this 
conviction,  however,  he  could  not  shake  off  a  strong  feel 
ing  of  uneasiness,  and  resolving  to  satisfy  himself  without 
delay,  quickly  descended  the  winding  staircase  and  reached 
the  postern  at  its  foot,  which  he  found  unlocked.  The 
latter  circumstance  convinced  him  that  he  was  right  in 
his  conjecture,  and  he  now  felt  certain  of  finding  his  ma 
jesty  in  the  garden.  But  though  he  visited  every  walk, 
alley,  and  labyrinth,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  all  hif 
alarm  returned,  and  with  additional  force.  One  hope 
alone  sustained  him.  The  king — though  this  appeared 
highly  improbable — might  have  strayed  into  the  orchard 
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or  the  holt  beyond  it.  To  the  orchard  he  flew  at  once, 
and  had  scarcely  opened  the  gate  leading  to  it  when  he 
encountered  old  Ticehurst,  the  gardener,  and  Nut  Sprin- 
gett.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  Ticehurst  stated  that 
about  five  minutes  ago  he  had  seen  a  tall,  dark  man, 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  person  Captain  Cla- 
vering  was  inquiring  about,  issue  from  the  postern,  and 
pass  out  at  the  gate  in  the  north  wall  near  Morefruit 
Stone's  cottage.  Still  more  perplexed,  but  thinking  this 
must  be  the  king,  though  he  was  wholly  unable  to  account 
for  such  imprudence  on  his  majesty's  part,  Clavering  hur 
ried  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  person  whom  the 
gardeners  had  seen,  and  passed  through  the  gate  referred 
to  by  them.  Not  fifty  yards  off,  and  shaded  by  a  fine 
elm  tree,  stood  Morefruit  Stone's  cottage.  Great  was 
his  surprise,  on  entering  it,  to  find  Increase  Micklegift 
in  the  hands  of  John  Habergeon  and  Ninian  Saxby.  The 
only  person  in  the  cottage,  besides  the  Independent  mi 
nister  and  his  captors,  was  Morefruit  Stone's  daughter, 
Temperance,  a  comely  damsel,  to  whom  Ninian  had  once 
paid  considerable  attention.  Instantly  divining  that 
treachery  had  been  practised  by  Micklegift,  Clavering 
drew  his  sword,  and  placing  its  point  at  the  other's 
throat,  demanded,  in  a  terrible  voice, 

"  "What  hast  thou  done  with  him  ?    Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Harm  me,  and  thou  shalt  never  learn,"  replied  the 
Independent  minister,  composedly. 

"  Let  us  take  him  to  the  house  at  once,  captain,  and 
examine  him  there,"  said  John  Habergeon.  "He  has 
important  revelations  to  make.  I  warrant  we  will  find 
means  of  making  him  speak." 

"  Try !"  rejoined  Micklegift,  with  a  look  of  cold  con 
tempt. 

"  Ay,  we  will  try,  and  to  some  purpose,  presently,  I 
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warrant  thee,"  rejoined  John.  "  We  will  question  thee 
•with  the  thumb-screw  and  the  scourge,  after  Captain 
Stelfax's  fashion." 

"How  came  you  to  find  the  villain  here?"  inquired 
Clavering. 

""We  received  our  information  from  pretty  Temperance 
Stone,"  said  Ninian,  with  a  grateful  look  at  the  damsel  in 
question ;  "  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  service  she 
has  done  us." 

"  Woe  to  her !  for  she  hath  betrayed  her  father  and 
her  father's  friend,"  said  Micklegift,  sternly.  "  Her 
love  for  this  vain  youth  shall  never  prosper." 

"  That  is  more  than  you  can  answer  for,  rascal,"  re 
plied  Ninian. 

"Where  is  her  father  ?"  demanded  Clavering. 

"  He  hath  escaped  from  the  hands  of  these  Philistines," 
said  Micklegift,  with  a  look  of  triumph, "  and  will  yet  bring 
the  enemy  upon  you." 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  sir,"  replied  John  Habergeon.  "  He 
hath  started  for  Lewes,  but  he  cannot  have  gone  far. 
Eustace  Saxby  is  upon  his  track.  Besides,  there  are 
others  on  the  look-out,  whose  vigilance  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  elude." 

"  I  have  not  told  all  I  know,"  said  Temperance ;  "  but 
since  I  am  provoked,  I  will  withhold  nothing."  And  she 
then  proceeded  to  relate  to  Claveriug  that  Micklegift  and 
Stelfax  were  concealed  in  her  father's  cottage  as  he  had 
passed  on  his  way  with  the  other  gentlemen  to  the  house. 
That  one  of  the  party  had  been  recognised  by  the  two 
men,  who  declared  it  was  the  Young  Man.  That  Stelfax 
then  declared  that  at  all  hazards  he  would  obtain  admis 
sion  to  the  house  and  accomplish  his  arrest,  and  Mickle 
gift  agreed  to  accompany  him,  telling  him  he  knew  a  way 
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by  which   they  could  obtain  secret   admission  to  the 
colonel's  sleeping-chamber. 

"  The  colonel's  sleeping-chamber,  damsel — art  sure  he 
mentioned  that  room  ?"  demanded  John  Habergeon. 
"  If  so,  they  must  have  gained  admission  by  the  postern 
opening  from  the  back  stairs  into  the  garden." 

"  They  did  so,"  replied  Clavering.  "  But  how  came 
the  door  open  ?" 

A  scornful  smile  lighted  up  Micklegiffc's  sallow  features. 

"He  hath  a  master-key,  no  doubt,"  replied  Tempe 
rance,  "  for  he  unlocked  the  garden-gate,  and  they  went 
in  together.  Feeling  sure  some  great  mischief  was  afoot, 
I  made  an  excuse  to  quit  the  cottage,  and  hastened  in 
search  of  Ninian,  whom  I  found  with  his  father  and  John 
Habergeon,  and  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  they  all 
three  came  back  with  me." 

"  "We  saw  Micklegift  from  a  distance  enter  the  cot 
tage,"  said  Ninian,  "and  pounced  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware.  And  here  we  have  him  safe  enough,  as  you 
see,  to  answer  for  his  offences." 

"But  where  is  Stelfax?"  exclaimed  Clavering.  "Where 
is " 

"  The  Young  Man  Charles  Stuart  thou  wouldst  say," 
supplied  Micklegift.  "  Neither  of  them  wilt  thou  find 
till  it  be  too  late." 

"  Villain,  I  will  force  thee  to  disclose  where  the  king 
is !"  cried  Clavering,  with  a  look  of  distraction — "  I  w 
tear  the  secret  from  thy  breast." 

"  Hold,  your  honour !"  exclaimed  John.  "  I  think  I 
have  discovered  it.  "Where  was  the  king  last  seen  ?" 

"  I  left  him  alone  to  attire  himself  in  my  father's  sleep 
ing-chamber,"  replied  Clavering. 

"  Then,  depend  upon  it  he  is  shut  up  in  the  hiding- 
place,  and  Stelfax  is  there  with  him,"  cried  John. 
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"  A  shrewd  guess !"  exclaimed  Clavering.  "  I  can  see 
from  this  rascal's  looks  that  thou  art  in  the  right.  Bring 
him  along !  We  must  not  lose  a  moment  in  setting  our 
royal  master  free." 

"  Hold  yet  a  moment,  and  listen  to  me,"  said  Mickle- 
gift.  "  I  will  not  deny  that  you  have  hit  upon  the  truth, 
for  it  is  vain  to  attempt  further  concealment.  Bat  ye 
cannot  liberate  Charles  Stuart  without  my  aid.  Stelfax 
will  slay  his  prisoner  rather  than  yield  him  to  you.  Such 
I  know  to  be  his  purpose,  and  ye  are  acquainted  with  his 
determined  character.  Promise  to  do  me  no  injury,  and 
I  will  avert  this  direful  catastrophe,  which  will  otherwise 
inevitably  ensue." 

Clavering  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
"I  give  thee  the  promise  thou  requirest.  Bring  him 
along." 

"  Nay,  there  will  be  no  need  to  use  force,"  said  Mickle- 
gift.  "  I  will  go  peaceably  enough." 

"You  must  come  with  us  too,  fair  mistress,**  said 
Ninian  to  Temperance.  "  "We  cannot  leave  you  behind." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  be  left,"  replied  the  blushing 
maiden,  displaying  great  readiness  to  accompany  him. 

The  whole  party  then  quitted  the  cottage.  Micklegift 
marched  between  John  and  Ninian,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  captive's  promise  to  go  quietly,  thought  it  right  to 
keep  firm  hold  of  him.  In  this  manner  they  crossed  the 
garden  and  proceeded  to  the  little  postern. 
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XI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  TABLES  ABE  TURNED  UPON  STELFAX. 

A  PEISONEE  in  a  narrow  cell,  with  an  inexorable  gaoler 
close  beside  him,  and  ready  to  slay  him  if  he  attempted 
escape,  Charles  did  not  lose  his  confidence.  Deliverance 
he  felt  sure  would  come.  His  absence  must  be  ere  long 
discovered  by  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  then  search 
would  be  made  for  him,  and  it  was  scarcely  probable  that 
this  hiding-place,  of  which  he  himself  had  heard  Clavering 
speak,  would  remain  unvisited.  Still,  great  risk  might  be 
incurred  at  the  moment  when  his  liberation  should  be  at 
tempted,  and  he  tried  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done 
at  that  hazardous  conjuncture.  Leaning  against  the  wall 
of  the  cell,  he  assumed  a  perfectly  indifferent  air,  and 
began  to  hum  snatches  of  Trench  ditties,  as  he  had  pre 
viously  done  while  making  his  toilette.  This  show  of 
gaiety  and  unconcern  was  so  annoying  to  Stelfax,  that  he 
at  last  sternly  rebuked  him  for  his  unseemly  levity. 

"  Would  you  prefer  that  I  should  join  you  in  a  hymn, 
captain?"  said  Charles.  "Lead  on,  and  I  will  accom 
pany  you." 

"Trouble  me  not,  thou  vain  young  man,  but  keep 
silence,"  rejoined  Stelfax,  sternly. 

The  careless  monarch  was  not,  however,  to  be  checked, 
but  went  on  humming  his  songs  in  spite  of  his  moody 
gaoler.  In  this  manner  nearly  half  an  hour  passed  away. 
Charles  then  began  to  find  the  confinement  irksome,  and 
asked,  with  some  impatience,  how  long  he  was  to  be  kept 
there  ?  Stelfax  made  no  reply,  but  the  next  moment  the 
attention  of  both  was  caught  by  a  slight  sound— a  tap 
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against  the  piece  of  wood  screening  the  entrance  to  the 
recess.  Charles  started,  but  controlled  himself  by  a  great 
effort.  "Was  relief  come  ?  Or  was  it  the  aid  expected  by 
Stelfax  ? 

The  Ironside  captain  likewise  listened  attentively,  and 
not  without  anxiety.  The  tap  was  repeated ;  and  again, 
after  a  pause,  for  the  third  time.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
now.  It  was  Micklegift. 

Sternly  enjoining  the  king  to  follow  him,  Stelfax  moved 
forward. 

At  this  moment  the  secret  spring  was  touched,  the 
door  of  the  recess  flew  open,  and  the  voice  of  the  Inde 
pendent  minister  was  heard  to  call  out,  "  It  is  I,  Increase 
Micklegift.  Come  forth  without  fear." 

Addressing  another  stern  injunction  to  the  king  to 
follow  him,  Stelfax  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
grasping  his  bared  sword  in  his  left  hand,  to  be  ready  for 
instant  service  if  required,  stepped  out  into  the  room. 

Micklegift  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
almost  opposite  the  fireplace,  'and,  on  seeing  Stelfax, 
signed  to  him  to  follow  him  to  the  inner  room,  moving 
quickly  in  that  direction  himself. 

"  Stay  !"  vociferated  Stelfax,  angrily.  "  Whither  goest 
thou  ?  I  may  need  thy  aid  with  the  prisoner." 

Glancing  backwards  as  he  spoke,  to  ascertain  whether 
Charles  was  following,  he  caught  sight  of  two  men  lurk 
ing  within  the  angle  of  the  chimney-piece,  ready  to  spring 
upon  him. 

"  Ah  !  treacherous  dog,  thou  hast  played  me  false!"  he 
vociferated.  "  But  thou  shalt  not  escape  punishment !" 
With  which  words  he  fired  his  pistol  at  the  Independent 
minister,  and  with  fatal  effect.  Micklegift  uttered  a 
cry,  staggered,  and  fell  backwards.  "  Neither  shalt  thou 
escape  !"  he  continued,  turning  to  attack  the  king,  who  at 
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this  moment  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  recess  ;  but 
ere  he  could  execute  his  purpose,  or  indeed  turn  com 
pletely  round,  John  Habergeon  had  thrown  himself  upon 
him,  and,  aided  by  Ninian,  succeeded  in  disarming  him. 

Charles  himself  was  close  at  hand,  but  did  not  inter 
fere  in  the  struggle,  seeing  his  assistance  was  wholly 
unneeded.  Clavering  had  also  sprung,  sword  in  hand, 
from  behind  a  piece  of  furniture  ;  but  ere  he  could  reach 
the  scene  of  action  the  seizure  of  the  redoubted  Ironside 
leader  was  accomplished,  and  all  that  was  left  for  the 
young  man  to  do  was  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  his 
deliverance. 

But  there  were  others,  as  it  presently  appeared,  who 
were  equally  anxious  to  express  their  feelings  of  satisfac 
tion.     The  arras  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  from  the 
inner  room  issued  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  been 
anxiously   awaiting  the  result   of    Micklegift's   device, 
which,  though  successful  as  far  as  the  king's  safety  was 
concerned,  had  proved  disastrous  to  himself.     No  one, 
however,  troubled  himself  about  the  luckless  Independent 
minister  for  the  moment.     He  was  left  to  lie  where  hei 
had  fallen.     All 'the  attention  was  directed  towards  tfo 
king.     The  party  now  flocking  towards  him,  which  con 
sisted  of  Colonel  Maunsel,  Lord  "Wilmot,  Colonel  Philip: 
with  Mr.  Beard  and  his  daughter,  together  with  old  Mar 
tin  Geere,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  demonstrations 
joy.     Concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  neither  w; 
it  attempted.     Charles  was  now  recognised  by  all 
their  sovereign.     Bending  the  knee  before  the  monarch, 
Colonel  Maunsel  took  the  hand  which  his  majesty  gra 
ciously  extended  towards  him,  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
unbounded  feelings  of  delight,  while  the  rest,  completely 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  made  the  roof  echo  with 
their  loyal  shouts  of  "  G-od  save  King  Charles  !" 
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Much  touched  by  this  exhibition  of  their  loyalty, 
Charles,  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  silence,  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  in  accents  betraying  the  depth,  of  his 
emotion,  and  attesting  his  sincerity. 

But  another  matter  now  claimed  the  king's  attention. 
One  of  his  enemies  was  gone  to  his  account,  but  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two  was  left,  to  expiate  his  offences 
with  his  life.  Charles  prepared  to  pass  judgment  upon 
him. 

Disarmed,  with  his  elbows  tightly  pinioned  to  his  side 
by  a  sword-belt,  having  a  guard  on  either  hand  ready  to 
stab  him  or  shoot  him  if  he  attempted  resistance — which, 
indeed,  in  his  present  state,  was  well-nigh  impossible — 
the  Ironside  captain,  who  refused  to  move  at  John  Ha 
bergeon's  bidding,  was  forcibly  dragged  before  the  king. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  having  seated  himself  in  a  richly- 
carved  oak  chair,  high-backed,  and  provided  with  a  cushion 
of  Utrecht  velvet,  placed  his  foot  on  a  stool  covered  with 
the  same  material,  which  was  set  before  him  with  the 
most  profound  respect  by  old  Martin  Greere.  At  the 
same  time  the  company  stationed  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  chair  occupied  by  his  majesty,  thus  giving 
the  group  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  gathering  round 
the  throne.  On  the  right  of  the  king,  and  close  to  the 
royal  chair,  stood  Colonel  Maunsel,  leaning  on  his  drawn 
sword.  On  the  same  side  were  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel 
Philips.  On  the  left  stood  Clavering,  with  his  rapier 
bared,  and  held  with  its  point  to  the  ground.  Near  to 
Clavering  were  Dulcia  and  Mr.  Beard.  At  some  little 
distance,  near  the  inner  room,  WAS  a  group,  consisting  of 
Giles  Moppett,  Elias  Crundy,  and  others  of  the  house 
hold,  together  with  Patty  Whinchat  and  Temperance 
Stone.  "When  Stelfax  was  brought  before  the  king,  John 
Habergeon  would  fain  have  compelled  him  to  make  an 
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obeisance,  but  the  stubborn  Republican  refused,  and, 
drawing  himself  up,  said,  "  I  •will  not  bow  the  head  to  the 
son  of  the  tyrant." 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  Charles.  "  It  is  too  late  to  teach 
him  manners.  What  hast  thou  to  say,  fellow,"  he  con 
tinued,  addressing  the  prisoner, "  why  I  should  not  order 
thee  to  instant  execution  ?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Stelfax,  resolutely.  "I  am  pre 
pared  to  die.  A  soldier  of  the  Lord  would  scorn  to  ask 
life  from  the  son  of  Rehoboam." 

"  Thy  life  is  justly  forfeited,"  said  the  king.  "Thou 
hast  compassed  my  destruction,  and  hast  lifted  thy  sacri 
legious  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed ;  but  it  was  not 
Heaven's  will  that  I  should  thus  perish." 

"  It  may  be  thou  art  reserved  to  be  a  scourge  to  the 
land  like  thy  father,"  said  Stelfax  ;  "  but  if  there  are  any 
left  of  my  mind,  thy  reign  will  be  short,  and  thy  end 
bloody." 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  give  no  further  hearing  to  the 
rebellious  villain,"  said  John  Habergeon.  "  Let  us  take 
him  forth,  and  deal  with  him  as  his  crimes  deserve.  We 
will  first  strike  off  the  hand  which  he  hath  impiously 
raised  against  your  sacred  person." 

Ere  Charles  could  give  his  consent  to  the  solicitation, 
Dulcia  stepped  forward,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 
In  this  supplicating  posture  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  and 
said,  in  accents  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty,  "  Beseech 
your  majesty,  cut  not  off  the  man's  life  thus  suddenly. 
Give  him  time  for  repentance." 

"  He  is  a  soldier,  lady,"  replied  the  king,  gravely, 
"  and,  as  such,  should  be  prepared  to  die.  We  see  no 
reason  why  delay  should  be  granted  him.  He  would 
have  given  none  to  ourself.  Yet  he  shall  have  time  for 
prayer.  See  that  it  be  so,  good  fellow,"  he  added  to 
John  Habergeou 
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"  I  will  go  with  him,  and  strive  to  bring  him  to  repent 
ance,"  said  Mr.  Beard. 

"  L  do  not  desire  thy  presence,"  said  Stelfax,  sternly. 
"  I  can  make  up  my  account  with  Heaven  without  thy  aid. 
Ton  hypocritical  traitor,  whom  I  have  despatched  before 
me,"  he  added,  looking  towards  the  body  of  Micklegift, 
"  hath  disgusted  me  with  all  who  profess  the  sacred  call 
ing." 

"  "What !  hast  thou  no  repentance  for  the  bloody  deed 
thou  hast  done  ?"  demanded  the  clergyman. 

"  Wherefore  should  I  repent  ?"  rejoined  Stelfax.  "  The 
man  was  justly  slain.  He  had  betrayed  me." 

"  There  thou  art  wrong,"  remarked  John  Habergeon. 
"  Micklegift  was  a  captive  in  our  hands,  and  we  compelled 
him  to  lure  thee  forth,  in  order  to  prevent  harm  being 
done  by  thee  to  his  majesty." 

"  And  well  was  it  for  Charles  Stuart  that  ye  employed 
the  device,"  remarked  Stelfax.  "If  that  bullet  had  not 
been  wasted  on  the  fool  Micklegift,  it  would  have  been 
lodged  in  your  king's  brain.  "Well  was  it  also  for  Charles 
Stuart  that  he  came  to  this  house  ere  I  was  prepared  for 
him.  Had  he  tarried  till  to-morrow,  his  escape  had  been 
impossible." 

"  My  warning,  you  see,  was  not  in  vain,"  observed  the 
king  to  Clavering. 

Again  Dulcia  interceded  for  Stelfax,  imploring  his  ma 
jesty  not  to  doom  him  to  instant  death. 

"  You  seem  to  have  an  interest  more  than  ordinary  in 
this  man,  young  lady,"  said  Charles.  "  Whence  arises 
it  ?  Speak  frankly,  if  you  desire  to  serve  him." 

"  I  owe  him  some  gratitude,  my  liege,"  replied  Dulcia, 
"  inasmuch  as  he  respected  me  when  I  was  in  his  power. 
While  detained  as  a  prisoner  with  my  father  at  Lewes, 
Captain  Stelfax  sought  to  win  my  love,  but  by  honour 
able  means  alone,  and  finding  at  length  that  his  suit  was 
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hopeless,  he  generously — nay,  I  must  use  the  word,  sire 
— he  generously  set  my  father  and  myself  at  liberty." 

"This  is  true,  my  gracious  liege,"  said  Mr.  Beard. 
"  As  my  daughter  hath  stated,  we  were  both  in  his  hands 
for  nigh  three  weeks,  and  were  treated  by  him  with  much 
respect — nay,  with  kindness." 

"  I  am  bound  also  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  already 
given,  that  the  man  showed  me  much  personal  considera 
tion,  and  detained  me  not  when  I  surrendered  myself  to 
him  at  Lewes,"  said  Colonel  Maunsel. 

"  Oddsfish !"  exclaimed  the  good-natured  monarch, 
"  the  knave  seems  to  have  some  better  qualities  than 
might  be  expected.  And  so  you  intercede  for  him,  eh, 
fair  mistress  ?" 

"  Earnestly — most  earnestly,"  cried  Dulcia. 

"And  you  too,  worthy  sir  ?"  continued  the  king,  turn 
ing  to  Mr.  Beard. 

"  As  earnestly  as  my  child,  sire,"  the  good  clergyman 
replied. 

"And  what  says  Colonel  Maunsel?"  cried  Charles, 
looking  at  the  old  Cavalier. 

"  Nay,  my  liege,  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  rejoined  the 
colonel,  with  a  look  of  perplexity.  "  I  do  not  like  to  beg 
the  man's  life  after  what  hath  happened " 

"Tut!  tut!"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Whatever  faults 
may  be  imputed  to  him,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Charles 
Stuart  was  wanting  in  magnanimity.  I  forgive  the  fellow 
his  attempt  upon  my  life.  Nay,  it  is  my  pleasure  that 
he  be  set  free." 

"  Set  free !"  exclaimed  Stelfax,  in  surprise. 

"  Ay,  but  not  till  it  can  be  done  with  safety,"  said  the 
king.  "  Of  that  Colonel  Maunsel  will  judge." 

"  Colonel  Maunsel  will  exercise  his  own  discretion  in 
the  matter,"  said  Stelfax  ;  "but  henceforth  your  majesty 
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—for  I  must  needs  style  you  so — will  have  no  enemy  in 
me.  My  lips  shall  be  sealed  to  all  I  have  seen  and  heard 
this  day.  I  am  not  a  man  to  make  professions,  but  thus 
much  I  will  promise  Colonel  Maunsel  in  return  for  his 
generosity,  that  he  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  called  to 
account  for  sheltering  his  proscribed  sovereign.  To  that 
I  plight  my  word." 

"  And  you  will  keep  your  word,  I  am  certain,  Captain 
Stelfax,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  Unbind  him,"  he  added  to 
John  Habergeon. 

But  as  the  old  trooper  hesitated  to  obey  the  king's 
command,  and  was  on  the  point  of  remonstrating  with 
his  majesty  on  the  apparent  imprudence  of  the  step,Dulcia, 
who  had  already  risen,  sprang  towards  the  prisoner,  and 
with  her  own  hands  undid  his  bonds. 

"  We  are  now  quits,  Captain  Stelfax,"  she  said. 

"I  owe  my  life  to  you,  maiden,"  replied  the  other,  in 
a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  "  "Would  it  could  be  devoted  to 
your  service ! — but  I  know  this  cannot  be.  May  you  be 
happy !" 

Dulcia  did  not  trust  herself  to  reply,  but  went  hastily 
back  to  Clavering,  who  had  looked  on  in  speechless  asto 
nishment. 

"  Take  Captain  Stelfax  below,"  said  Colonel  Maunsel 
fco  John  Habergeon,  "and  see  that  he  wants  nothing. 
Circumstances,  as  you  will  readily  apprehend,  sir,"  he 
added  to  the  Ironside  leader,  "  will  not  permit  me  to  re 
quite  your  former  civility  to  myself  by  allowing  you  to 
depart  as  a  prisoner  on  parole,  but  your  comforts  shall  be 
attended  to." 

"  I  cannot  expect  better  treatment,"  replied  Stelfax. 
"  The  best  wish  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty  is  that  you 
may  soon  see  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 

"With  an  obeisance  to  the  king  he  then  retired,  John 
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Habergeon  and  Ninian  marching  on  either  side  of 
kim. 

"  There  is  some  good  about  that  rough  Eepublican," 
observed  the  king,  when  he  was  gone. 

"Tour  majesty  seems  to  think  so,"  observed  Lord 
Wilmot.  "After  your  magnanimous  treatment  of  him,  I 
do  not  wonder  he  was  converted,  and  only  marvel  he  did 
not  swear  fidelity  on  the  spot." 

"  Oddsfish  !  my  lord,  you  overrate  my  conduct.  I  had 
taken  the  sting  from  the  hornet,  why  crush  the  creature  ? 
Besides,  I  owed  the  fellow  something,  for  he  might  have 
despatched  me  when  I  was  alone  with  him  in  yon  hiding- 
place.  But  the  matter  is  well  over,  and  without  harm  to 
any  one  except  that  miserable  Independent  minister,  who 
seems  to  have  deserved  his  fate." 

"  I  fear  he  did,  sire,"  replied  Colonel  Maunsel.  "  And 
since  all  has  ended  so  fortunately,  I  will  pray  your  ma 
jesty  to  adjourn  to  the  banqueting-room,  where  a  trifling 
collation  awaits  you.  As  things  have  turned  out,  it  is 
lucky  that  the  chief  part  of  the  dishes  composing  the  re 
past  are  cold,  otherwise  the  cook's  labour  might  have 
been  thrown  away." 

"  To  the  banqueting-chamber,  then,  at  once,"  exclaimed 
the  king,  gaily.  "  Tore  George !  colonel,  I  promise  to  do 
justice  to  your  feast,  whether  the  meats  be  hot  or  cold. 
My  confinement  in  yon  lurking-hole  has  given  me  a  won 
drous  appetite.  Tour  hand,  fair  mistress." 

Blushing  with  pleasure  at  the  honour  conferred  upon 
her,  Dulcia  gave  her  hand  to  his  majesty,  who  led  her 
down  the  grand  staircase,  and  through  the  entrance-hall 
into  the  dining-room,  where  the  tables  were  groaning  be 
neath  the  weight  of  a  sumptuous  repast. 

All  the  guests  had  very  speedily  assembled,  and  a  place 
was  assigned  to  each  by  Colonel  Maunsel — Charles,  how- 
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ever,  insisting  upon  Dulcia  sitting  near  him,  though  he 
good-naturedly  intimated  to  Clavering  that  he  might 
occupy  the  chair  on  the  damsel's  other  side.  The  repast 
was  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the  best  wines  in  the 
colonel's  cellar,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
produced  on  the  occasion,  old  Martin  Geere  taking  care 
that  the  glasses  were  kept  constantly  filled.  The  party 
were  still  seated  at  table,  though  the  appetites  of  most  of 
the  guests  were  satisfied,  when  Colonel  Gunter,  and  his 
kinsman,  Captain  Gunter,  were  announced,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  entered  the  room.  They  had  just  arrived  from 
Shoreham,  and  brought  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
Captain  Tattersall  had  got  in  his  cargo,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  sail  the  next  morning  before  daybreak. 

"  The  rascal,  however,  still  sticks  to  his  terms,"  said 
Colonel  Gunter,  "  and  insists  upon  seeing  his  passengers 
before  he  will  agree  to  take  them.  But  it  is  only  a 
whim,  I  am  certain.  There  will  be  no  real  difficulty 
with  him." 

"But  why  did  you  not  bring  him  here?"  cried  the 
king. 

"  For  the  best  of  all  reasons,  my  liege,"  replied  Gun 
ter  ;  "  because  he  would  not  come.  But  he  has  appointed 
to  meet  you  this  evening  at  the  George  at  Brightelm- 
stone ;  and  though  I  am  very  reluctant  to  disturb  your 
enjoyment,  and  withdraw  you  from  further  participation 
of  Colonel  Maunsel's  hospitality,  yet  I  think  it  will  be 
best  and  wisest  to  repair  to  Brightelm stone  without 
delay." 

"  You  summon  me  from  a  most  delightful  entertain 
ment,"  said  the  king.  "  However,  sit  down  for  a 
moment,  man,  and  do  you  also  take  a  chair,  Captain 
Gunter.  Let  all  glasses  be  charged — my  own,  you  see, 
is  full  to  the  brim.  I  will  not  depart  without  drinking 
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the  health  of  our  host,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  be  long  ere 
I  shall  visit  him  again — though  in  other  sort  than  the 
present — at  Ovingdean  Grange." 

The  old  Cavalier  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  gracious 
words  of  his  royal  master,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  ex 
press  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude.  Charles,  however, 
took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

"Not  another  word,  colonel — not  another  word.  I 
know  what  you  would  say.  Do  not  forget  your  promise 
to  me  to  make  these  two  young  people  happy.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  your  son  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 
I  must  now  bid  you  adieu  !  Brief  as  my  visit  has  been, 
it  has  comprehended  incident  enough  to  serve  me  for  a 
much  longer  interval,  and  I  might  have  remained  a  week 
in  some  other  places  and  not  have  had  half  so  much  ex 
citement.  My  adventures  at  Ovingdean  Grange  are  a 
worthy  finish  to  my  six  weeks'  wanderings." 

The  king  then  rose,  and  all  the  company  rose  likewise. 
Finding  it  was  his  majesty's  wish  to  depart  immediately, 
notwithstanding  his  disappointment  at  losing  his  royal 
guest,  and  his  desire  to  detain  him,  Colonel  Maunsel  did 
not  offer  any  opposition,  but  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
brought  round  without  delay.  "While  his  injunctions 
were  being  fulfilled,  the  king  repaired  to  the  colonel's 
chamber,  and  resumed  the  travelling  habiliments  which 
he  had  temporarily  laid  aside.  Equipped  as  he  had  been 
on  his  arrival,  he  then  descended  to  the  entrance-hall, 
where  all  were  assembled  to  witness  his  departure,  the 
household  crowding  round  him,  and  reiterating  their  ex 
pressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  as  he  came  down  the 
staircase.  Foremost  amongst  them  was  Patty  "Whinchat, 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  valedictory  word 
and  smile  from  his  majesty.  Temperance  Stone  was  also 
amongst  the  throng,  and  from  that  moment  adjured  her 
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Eepublican  notions,  and  became  a  staunch  Royalist. 
Bowing  repeatedly  to  the  assemblage,  and  addressing  a 
few  parting  civilities  to  Dulcia  and  Mr.  Beard,  Charles 
went  forth  with  his  host,  who  would  insist  upon  holding 
the  stirrup  for  him  as  he  mounted,  and  who  invoked 
Heaven's  blessings  on  his  majesty's  head,  as  the  king 
bade  him  a  kindly  farewell. 

Accompanied  by  an  escort,  consisting  of  Clavering 
Maunsel  and  Lord  "Wilmot,  Colonel  Philips  and  the  two 
G-unters,  and  followed  by  John  Habergeon  and  Ninian 
Saxby,  the  king  rode  slowly  up  the  valley,  and  then 
mounted  the  eminence  on  the  left. 

On  gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  take  a  last  look  of  the  old  house  amidst  its 
trees,  and  then  rode  round  the  sweeping  heights  of  White 
Hawk  Hill  in  the  direction  of  BrighteLnstone. 
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BOOK  IX. 

BRIGHTELMSTONE  IN  1651. 


I. 

A  OttANCE  AT  BKIGHTELMSTONE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTttRT. 

LITTLE  did  Charles  the  Second  foresee,  when  halting 
on  the  evening  in  question  "with  his  escort  on  the  smooth 
and  pleasant  slopes  of  the  hill  now  laid  out  as  the  Queen's 
Park,  that  on  the  sight  of  the  obscure  fishing-village  to 
wards  which  he  gazed,  would  arise,  some  two  centuries 
later,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  magnificent  cities  ever 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  since  the  time  when  Pom 
peii  the  Beautiful  was  destroyed  by  the  fiery  ashes  of  Ve 
suvius.  Little  did  he  think  that  the  bare  and  solitary 
cliffs  above  which  he  stood  would  be  covered  with  lines  of 
stately  terraces,  comprising  mansions  many  of  which  would 
rival  in  size  and  splendour  the  most  princely  habitations 
of  the  London  of  his  own  day.  Little  did  he  think  that 
in  that  wide  hollow,  now  known  as  the  Steyne,  through 
the  midst  of  which  an  open  brook  found  its  way  to  the  sea, 
where  stunted  trees,  distorted  by  the  gales,  and  mean 
scattered  habitations  surrounded  by  patches  of  ill-kept 
gardens,  and  tenanted  by  fishermen  and  other  seafaring 
folk,  could  alone  be  distinguished — little  did  he  think 
that  in  this  dreary  hollow  one  of  the  most  refined  of  his 
successors,  and  one  whose  Sybaritic  tastes  were  in  many 
respects  akin  to  his  own,  would  construct  a  palace  of  Ori 
ental  splendour.  Little  did  he  foresee  that,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  this  remote  and  almost  unknown  fishing-villagf 
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on  the  Sussex  coast  should  become,  by  agencies  of  which 
he  could  not  dream,  and  which,  if  described,  he  might  not 
have  credited,  so  connected  with  the  great  metropolis 
itself,  as  to  form  almost  its  marine  suburb.  Little  did  he 
foresee  these  wondrous  and  inconceivable  changes.  And 
if  a  vision  of  the  Brighton  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
could  have  been  revealed  to  him,  he  might  have  thought 
he  had  been  suddenly  transported  to  some  other  and  more 
favoured  portion  of  the  globe.  What  two  centuries  more 
may  do  for  this  superb  marine  city  we  are  not  bold  enough 
to  speculate.  But  if  the  changes  should  be  as  great  as  those 
which  have  occurred  since  Charles  the  Second  gazed  upon 
the  little  parent  village  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
October,  1651,  Brighton  will  have  become  a  marvellous 
city  indeed. 

But  since  there  was  no  magician  in  the  young  king's 
escort  to  raise  up  for  him  a  vision  of  the  future  splendid 
city,  nor  any  astrologer  to  foretel  its  grandeur,  Charles 
saw  only  that  which  was  exhibited  to  the  ordinary  eye  of 
humanity.  And  the  picture,  it  must  be  owned,  was  one 
that  did  not  excite  any  extraordinary  interest  in  his 
breast;  neither  might  it  merit  any  special  description, 
except  that  there  may  be  some  persons  not  indisposed  to 
learn  what  the  Queen  of  English  watering-places  was 
like  two  centuries  ago. 

Immediately  below  the  gentle  declivity  where  Charles 
was  stationed,  and  almost  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Eoyal  Crescent,  stood  three  windmills,  not  very  far  apart 
from  each  other.  These  windmills,  with  a  solitary  farm 
house  and  barn,  together  with  a  few  scattered  cottages, 
were  the  only  buildings  discernible  on  the  eastern  cliff. 
The  village  of  Brightelmstone  actually  stood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Steyne,  where  the  older  part  of  the  town  is  still 
to  be  found.  Here,  on  a  gentle  declivity  of  the  hill,  on 
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the  summit  of  which  stood  the  ancient  church  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  then  far  removed  from  every  other  habitation, 
and  serving  as  a  landmark  to  the  mariner,  was  collected 
together  a  considerable  number  of  houses,  few  of  them  of 
any  size  or  pretension,  and  for  the  most  part  constructed 
of  glazed  bricks  mingled  with  flints,  in  order  to  resist  the 
weather,  and  having  shingle  roofs. 

Like  most  old  Sussex  towns — as,  for  example,  Chiches- 
ter  and  Lewes — Brightelmstone  was  so  closely  and  com 
pactly  built  that  it  might  be  described  as  a  great  block  of 
houses,  intersected  by  alleys  or  lanes  so  extremely  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  allow  two  persons  meeting  in  them  to  pass 
each  other,  and  known  in  the  dialect  of  the  place  as 
"twittens."  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of 
the  old  town,  all  traces  of  which  have  long  since  been 
swept  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  was  then  to 
be  found  below  the  cliff.  Here  was  built  a  long  street  of 
little  tenements,  stretching  from  the  Steyne  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  shore  in  the  direction 
of  Hove.  These  tenements  were  exclusively  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  boatmen,  a  bold  and  hardy,  though  some 
what  troublesome,  race,  who  claimed  to  themselves  certain 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  were  uncommonly  tena 
cious,  and,  indeed,  pugnacious,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  supposed  rights.  The  Brightelmstone  fishermen 
formed  a  distinct  class  from  the  rest  of  the  townsfolk, 
and  were  constantly  at  loggerheads  with  the  latter.  On 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  towering  above  these  humble 
dwellings,  which  it  threatened  to  crush  by  its  fall  (and 
such  an  accident  did  eventually  occur),  stood,  at  the  date 
of  our  story,  an  ancient  castle,  or  block-house  of  stone, 
constructed  by  Henry  VIII.,  about  the  year  1539,  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast.  The  town  of  Brightelmstone, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  side  of 
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the  hill,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  West-street,  whither 
we  shall  presently  repair.  From  this  point  to  the  neigh 
bouring  village  of  Hove  there  only  intervened  a  few  cot 
tages  and  a  single  farm-house,  and  these  at  wide  inter 
vals. 

Noting  much  that  we  have  described — namely,  the  old 
church,  the  cluster  of  houses  on  the  hill-side,  and  the 
block-house — Charles  suffered  his  gaze  to  stray  towards 
Shoreharn,  where  he  could  just  descry  the  masts  of  the 
vessels  within  the  harbour,  and  wondered  whether  any 
that  he  saw  belonged  to  the  Swiftsure. 

Satisfied  with  his  survey,  Charles  put  his  horse  in  mo 
tion,  and  the  whole  party  rode  on,  taking  their  way  down 
the  declivity,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  dense  mass  of 
habitations,  but  which  was  then  merely  the  green  slope 
of  a  down — its  smoothness  being  here  and  there  broken 
by  a  patch  of  gorse  or  a  venerable  hawthorn.  Sheep  were 
fed,  and  the  shepherd  trod  on  the  thymy  turf  then  cover 
ing  the  descent  where  now  runs  the  crowded  thorough 
fare  of  Saint  James's-street.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  grew 
a  small  straggling  holt,  and  the  stunted  trees  composing 
it  looked  like  well-worn  brooms,  so  distorted  were  they 
by  the  strong  south-westerly  gales  blowing  along  the 
valley. 

On  the  verge  of  this  thicket  a  halt  was  made,  and  it 
was  then  arranged  that  the  king  should  proceed,  under 
the  guidance  of  Colonel  Gunter  only,  to  the  George 
Inn,  in  "West-street.  Lord  "Wilmot  was  to  join  them 
there  after  a  while ;  but  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  that 
the  others  should  appear  at  the  inn — at  all  events,  not 
until  a  much  later  hour.  Meanwhile,  they  undertook  to 
act  as  scouts  about  the  town,  under  the  direction  of  Cla- 
vering  Maunsel. 

These  arrangements  made,  the  king  and  Colonel  Gunter 
2  A  2 
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dismounted,  and  leaving  their  steeds  with  the  othe 
crossed  a  bridge  over  the  little  brook  running  throug 
the  valley,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered  the  town 
Their  object  being  to  elude  observation,  they  walkec 
quickly,  Colonel  Gunter,  as  acquainted  with  the  place 
keeping  slightly  ahead  of  the  monarch.  After  proceed 
ing  to  a  short  distance  up  North- street,  they  plungec 
into  a  narrow  alley  on  the  left,  and  having  tracked  i 
series  of  "  twittens,"  without  encountering  any  materia 
check  in  their  progress,  except  such  as  was  offered  by  a 
fat  fishwoman,  who  compelled  them  both  to  seek  tempo 
rary  refuge  in  an  open  doorway  while  she  passed  by 
they  issued  forth  in  "West-street — if  street  a  few  scattere( 
houses  ought  to  be  called — at  the  lower  end  of  which 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sea,  stood  the  hostel  o 
which  they  were  in  search. 


II. 

THE  GEORGE  AT  BRIGHTELMSTONE. 

THE  George  Inn,  which  still  exists,  though,  since  the 
event  we  are  about  to  relate  it  has  very  properly  altere< 
its  designation,  and  is  now  known  as  the  King's  Head 
was  a  comfortable  house,  noted  for  good  liquor  and  for 
the  civility  of  the  host,  whose  name  was  of  good  augury 
to  the  guest,  being  no  other  than  Bonfellow  Smith. 

The  hostel,  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  strag 
gling  street,  was  detached  from  the  adjacent  habitations 
and  was  further  separated  from  the  dwelling  on  its  north 
erly  side  by  a  large  yard.  It  was  a  commodious,  well- 
built  structure,  with  bay-windows,  projecting  porch  witl 
carved  posts  and  lintel,  gable  roof  covered  with  shingle 
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vnd  large  chimneys  of  the  true  Sussex  build,  and  wore 
altogether  a  not  uninviting  aspect.  Such,  at  least,  was 
Ithe  impression  produced  upon  Charles  as  he  followed  his 
(conductor  into  the  house. 

Master  Bonfellow  Smith,  host  of  the  George,  had 
[nothing  of  the  Puritan  in  his  appearance  or  deportment. 
[He  was  all  smiles  and  civility — indeed,  his  manner  might 
almost  be  termed  obsequious — while  it  was  abundantly 
manifest  from  his  rotund  person,  rosy  gills,  and  double 
chin,  that  he  was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  mortify  the 
flesh.  Originally,  he  had  filled  the  office  of  groom  of  the 
chamber  in  the  royal  establishment  at  Whitehall,  and 
was  then  a  great  man — a  very  great  man.  But  times 
had,  changed.  Eebellion  and  revolution  were  in  the 
ascendant ;  the  royal  household  was  broken  up  and  dis 
persed  ;  and  our  groom  of  the  chamber  retired  in  disgust 
to  his  native  village  of  Brightelmstone,  and  eventually 
became  landlord  of  the  comfortable  hostel  where  we  find 
him.  Master  Bonfellow  Smith  was  lucky  enough  to 
possess  a  wife  who  proved  of  infinite  use  to  him  in  his 
business.  Like  her  husband,  she  had  filled  a  subordinate 
situation  in  the  royal  household  at  Whitehall,  having 
been  tire-maiden  to  one  of  the  queen's  gentlewomen, 
and,  like  him,  she  could  not  forget  her  former  import 
ance  ;  but  being  a  person  of  great  prudence,  she  accom 
modated  herself  to  existing  circumstances,  and  did  not 
allow  her  recollections  of  bygone  grandeur  to  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  landlady.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  some  years  younger  than  her  spouse ;  and 
had  been  accounted  very  pretty  by  pages  and  other 
gallants  at  Whitehall.  She  was  still  a  comely  woman, 
though  on  rather  a  large  scale.  It  was  by  this  worthy 
couple  that  Charles  was  welcomed  on  entering  the  inn. 

Bowing  obsequiously  to  his  guests,  on  hearing  that 
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they  meant  to  take  supper,  and  expected  two  or  three 
friends  to  join  them  at  it,  the  host  directed  his  wife  to 
bring  lights — it  was  now  growing  rapidly  dusk — and1 
ushered  the  gentlemen  into  a  roomy  chamber  on  the 
right,  which  looked  very  snug  and  comfortable,  inas 
much  as  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth.  The 
apartment  was  wainscoted  with  black  oak,  and  well  pro 
vided  with  elbow-chairs  of  the  same  material.  A  solid 
oak  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  a  bow- win 
dow  at  the  side  looked  into  the  inn  yard. 

Buxom  Mrs.  Smith  followed  close  upon  the  king's 
heels  with  the  lights,  and  was  about  to  set  them  down 
upon  the  table,  when  Charles  turned  and  looked  her  full 
in  the  face.  Her  features  seemed  familiar  to  him,  though 
he  could  not  call  to  mind  under  what  circumstances  he 
had  previously  beheld  them.  But  if  the  king's  memory 
•was  at  fault,  Mrs.  Smith's  was  not.  She  instantly  recog 
nised  the  young  monarch  in  his  disguise,  uttered  a  faint 
scream,  and  began  to  gasp  and  shake  so  violently  that  the 
candles  threatened  to  fall  from  her  hold. 

"'Oons!  Joan — what  the  plague  ails  the  woman?" 
exclaimed  Bonfellow  Smith,  staring  at  her  in  surprise. 
"  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ?" 

"  I  do — o — on't  know — I  ca — a — n't  speak,"  she. 
stammered,  as  Charles  signed  to  her  to  keep  silence. 

"  Don't  know — and  can't  speak !"  echoed  Smith. 
"  'Sbud  i  this  is  something  new.  Tou  can  use  your 
tongue  pretty  freely  in  an  ordinary  way.  Set  down  the 
tandles  and  leave  the  room." 

"  Allow  me  to  help  you,  my  good  mistress,"  said  the 
king,  taking  the  candles  from  her,  and  placing  them  on 
the  table. 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  exclaimed  Smith,  in  an 
apologetic  tone.  "  I  can't  think  what  haa  come  to  my 
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wife.  I  never  saw  her  in  such  a  way  before.  Don't 
stand  staring  there,  Joan,  I  tell  'ee." 

"  Never  mind  your  wife,  my  good  man,"  said  Charles. 
"  She'll  be  all  right  presently.  Draw  the  window-cur 
tain,  for  we  don't  care  to  be  overlooked — and  then  we'll 
talk  about  supper.  Compose  yourself,  if  possible,  my 
good  Joan,"  ,he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  or  you  will  rouse 
your  husband's  suspicions." 

"  Oh!  your  majesty  needn't  fear  him,"  she  rejoined, 
in  the  same  tone.  "  You  haven't  a  more  loyal  subject 
than  Smith.  He  would  lay  down  his  life  for  you.  Here, 
hubby !  hubby !"  she  cried  aloud,  "  come  this  way ! 
Look  at  this  gentleman,  and  you'll  no  longer  wonder  at 
my  excitement.  Don't  you  know  him  ?"  she  added, 
seizing  his  hand. 

"Know  him!  Gadzooks!  I  should  think  I  did!"  ex 
claimed  Smith,  now  almost  as  much  excited  as  his  wife. 
"  I  should  know  that  face  amid  a  thousand.  Oh  dear ! 
oh  dear !  that  the  like  of  this  should  ever  have  come  to 
pass !" 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  hubby — down  on  your  knees !" 
cried  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Render  your  homage  to  his  majesty 
— swear  fidelity  to  him  !" 

"  I  swear  to  be  faithful,  my  gracious  liege,"  cried  Bon- 
fellow  Smith,  as  he  and  his  wife  prostrated  themselves 
before  Charles.  "  Command  me  as  you  please ! — take  all 
I  possess — my  house,  my  goods,  my  chattels,  my  wife — 
everything." 

"  Nay,  I  won't  rob  you  of  your  wife,  my  good  fellow," 
replied  Charles,  laughing.  "  I  accept  your  assurances  of 
fidelity,  satisfied  that  I  may  rely  upon  them,  and  hoping 
most  sincerely  that  they  may  not  be  put  to  the  test  during 
my  brief  stay  under  your  roof.  A  ccideut,  or  rather,  I  ought 
to  say,  kind  Providence,  has  again  thrown  me  amongst 
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friends,  who  will,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  watch  over  my 
security.  To  show  the  entire  confidence  I  repose  in  you 
both,  I  will  unhesitatingly  inform  you  that,  early  to 
morrow  morning,  I  am  about  to  embark  at  Shoreham  for 
Erance,  and  I  will  tarry  with  you  till  the  latest  moment. 
The  captain  of  the  vessel  will  be  here  presently,  and  I 
expect  some  other  friends.  You  must  give  us  a  good 
supper — look  well  after  me — take  care  there  are  no 
unlicensed  intruders — you  understand  ? — and  some  day 
I  will  requite  your  devotion." 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  your  majesty  desires,"  said  Smith. 

"  And  I'll  see  to  the  supper,  your  majesty,"  added 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Enough,  my  good  friends,"  rejoined  Charles.  "  Eise 
both  of  you.  As  to  you,  Joan,"  he  continued,  drawing 
her  towards  him,  "  your  husband  will  not  be  jealous,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  venture  to  press  those  tempting  lips." 

"  Oh !  take  as  many  kisses  as  you  please,  sire !  Tour 
majesty  is  heartily  welcome !"  cried  Smith. 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  kissed  your  dame,  my 
good  host,"  said  Charles,  laughing. 

"  Not  the  first  time  by  a  score,  an  please  your  ma 
jesty  !"  replied  the  hostess,  dropping  a  grateful  curtsey. 
"  I  have  often  told  Smith  how  the  merry  young  prince 
used  to  chase  me  along  the  corridor.  Ah !  those  were 
happy  times !" 

"  Nouns !  wife,  the  good  times  will  come  back,  thou 
naayst  rest  assured,"  cried  Smith.  "  The  king  will  enjoy 
his  own  again,  and  then,  'sbodikins !  I  shall  be  a  lord, 
and  thou  wilt  be  a  lady,  Joan !  thou  wilt  be  a  lady ! 
"Which  nobody  can  deny!  which  nobody  can  deny!" 
And  he  sang  and  capered  about  the  room  in  so  droll  a 
manner,  that  both  Charles  and  Colonel  Grunter  were 
ready  to  die  with  laughing. 
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"  It's  now  my  turn  to  call  you  to  your  senses,  hubby," 
cried  Mrs.  Smith,  forcibly  restraining  him.  "  Don't  you 
hear  some  one  calling  you  outside  ?" 

"  G-adzooks !  so  I  do,"  rejoined  Smith,  pausing. 
"  Coming,  sir — coming !  You'll  be  a  lady,  my  duck. 
Which  nobody  can  deny !" 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  a  friend,"  replied  Charles.  "  You 
may  admit  him." 

"  "Will  it  please  you  to  step  in  here,  sir  ?"  cried  Smith. 
"Nouns!  wife,  if  it  isn't  Lord  Wilmot!"  he  added,  as 
his  lordship  entered  the  room.  "  Only  to  think  that  the 
George  should  be  thus  honoured  !  Henceforth  the  house 
shall  be  called  the  King's  Head." 

"Better  wait  till  the  king  is  safe  upon  the  throne," 
replied  his  prudent  spouse,  in  a  whisper.  "  It  won't  do 
to  offend  the  Eoundheaded  Commonwealth  knaves." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear — you  are  always  right. 
Which  nobody  can  deny  !"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  find,  my  lord,  that  I  have  again 
fallen  amongst  friends,"  said  Charles  to  Lord  Wilmot. 
"  These  good  folks  are  old  acquaintances,  and  belonged 
to  the  king  my  father's  household  at  Whitehall." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune,  my  liege," 
replied  his  lordship.  "  Nay,  I  think  I  remember  them. 
That  should  be  Bonfellow  Smith,  and,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  this  must  be  pretty  Joan  Awbray,  my  lady's 
own  tire-woman." 

"  Your  lordship  is  right  in  both  instances,"  said  the 
host.  "  But  the  somewhile  Joan  Awbray  is  now  Mrs. 
Bonfellow  Smith,  at  your  lordship's  service." 

After  his  lordship  had  passed  a  few  compliments  upon 
Mrs.  Smith's  improved  appearance,  and  expressed  his  sa 
tisfaction  at  seeing  her  husband  again,  Charles  gave  the 
worthy  couple  a  good-natured  hint  to  withdraw,  and  they 
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both  left  the  room,  renewing  their  protestations  of  devo 
tion,  and  promising  that  all  needful  precautions  should 
be  taken  for  his  majesty's  security. 

They  had  not  been  gone  more  than  five  minutes  when 
heavy  footsteps  were  heard  outside,  and  a  hoarse  voice 
was  heard  inquiring  if  Master  "William  Jackson  was  in 
the  house. 

"  There  he  is !  that's  Captain  Tattersall,"  cried  Colonel 
Gunter,  flying  to  the  door.  "  This  way,  captain,"  he 
added.  "  Here  we  are !  here's  Mr.  Jackson." 

On  this  summons  Tattersall  entered  the  room.  His 
apparel  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  he 
appeared  on  a  former  occasion,  except  that  he  now  wore 
a  pair  of  heavy  boots.  He  brought  with  him  a  great 
bundle  of  seamen's  attire,  of  which  the  host,  who  had 
followed  him  into  the  room,  hastened  to  relieve  him. 

"Ay,  ay,  put  those  traps  down,  mine  host,"  cried  the 
skipper  ;  "  or,  harkye,  you  had  best  convey  them  to  some 
chamber  above  stairs.  Mayhap  they'll  be  wanted  by- 
and-by.  Good  e'en  to  you,  gentlemen — good  e'en  to 
you,"  he  added,  bowing  to  the  company.  While  doing 
so,  he  fixed  a  scrutinising  look  upon  the  two  strangers, 
and  appeared  particularly  struck  by  the  king's  appearance. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Captain  Tattersall,"  cried  Colonel 
Gunter,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  You  are  as  punc 
tual  as  the  clock.  This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Barlow,  cap 
tain,"  indicating  Lord  Wilmot,  "  and  this  is  Mr.  William 
Jackson,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  king. 

"Barlow  and  Jackson,  eh?"  exclaimed  the  skipper, 
placing  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose.  "  Two  very 
good  travelling  names,  though  Smith  might  be  better." 

"  My  name  is  Smith,  I  beg  to  observe,  Captain  Tatter 
sall,"  remarked  the  host— "  BunfeUow  "Smith.  Which 
nobody  can  deny !" 
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"True,  I  had  forgotten  that,"  replied  Tattersall, 
laughing. 

"Bring  pipes,  Spanish  tobacco,  ale  and  brandy — 
Nantz,  d'ye  mark,  host,"  cried  Colonel  Gunter. 

"Tour  honour  shall  be  served  in  a  trice,"  replied 
Smith,  disappearing. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Captain  Tattersall — pray  be  seated," 
said  Charles.  "  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  our 
passage,  I  suppose,  captain  ?  You  are  very  particular, 
I  hear.  But  I  hope  our  looks  satisfy  you." 

"  Tour  looks  are  very  much  in  your  favour  with  me, 
Mr.  Jackson,"  the  skipper  replied,  significantly,  "  though 
they  mightn't  please  every  other  shipmaster  equally  well. 
But  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Where,  and  when, 
captain  ?  I  don't  recollect  the  occasion." 

"Possibly  not,  sir,"  returned  the  skipper.  "But  I 
have  good  reason  to  remember  it.  It  was  in  the  year 
1648 — three  years  ago,  Heaven  save  the  mark — that  the 
royal  fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  Eoyal  Highness 
Prince  Charles,  suddenly  appeared  off  this  coast,  and 
captured  several  sloops,  fishing-vessels,  and  other  craft — 
my  brig,  the  Swiftsure,  being  amongst  the  number." 

"  And  you  were  made  prisoner  ?"  cried  the  king. 

"I  was  made  prisoner,"  replied  the  skipper,  "and 
with  several  of  my  fellow  shipmasters  was  brought  before 
the  young  prince.  And  what  do  you  think  his  royal 
highness  did  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  can't  tell,"  replied  the  king.  "  Treated  you 
like  rebels,  it  may  be  ? — ordered  you  all  to  be  handcuffed 
and  placed  below  the  hatches  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  rejoined  Tattersall.  "  The 
only  punishment  he  inflicted  upon  us  was  to  make  each 
of  us  toss  off  a  glass  of  brandy  to  his  royal  father's 
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health,  and  then — bless  his  noble  heart ! — he  set  us  all 
free." 

"  Oddsfish !  that's  rather  like  him,  I  must  say,"  ob 
served  Charles.  "  He  has  been  doing  foolish  things  all 
his  life— eh,  Barlow  ?" 

"  Perfectly  true,  Mr.  Jackson,"  replied  the  other. 

"  But  I  don't  look  upon  this  as  a  foolish  thing,"  said 
Tattersall.  "  Leastways,  his  clemency  wasn't  thrown  away 
upon  me,  for  I  vowed  then,  that  if  ever  opportunity  offered, 
I'd  show  my  gratitude,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word." 

"Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  Captain  Tattersall," 
observed  the  king.  "  The  feeling  is  very  creditable  to 
you.  But  I  don't  see  how  I  am  connected  with  the  cir 
cumstance  you  have  related." 

"  We  are  friends  of  Ca3sar,  I  believe  ?"  said  Tattersall. 

"  All  friends  of  Caesar,  captain,"  replied  the  host,  bring 
ing  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  glasses,  while  his  wife  fol 
lowed  with  pipes  and  tobacco.  "  Mrs.  Bonfellow  Smith 
is  Caesar's  particular  friend.  Which  nobody  can  deny!" 

"  He  always  was  fond  of  the  lasses,"  said  Tattersall, 
laughing.  "  Give  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  sirrah  host.  As 
I  told  you  just  now,  I  drank  to  the  late  king's  health  by 
command  of  the  noble  prince,  his  son." 

"  But  that  was  upon  compulsion,"  observed  Charles, 
"  and  must  have  gone  against  the  grain." 

"  It  went  no  more  against  the  grain  than  the  pledge  I 
am  about  to  drink  now,"  rejoined  the  skipper.  "  Here's 
to  the  noble  young  prince  who  gave  me  freedom,  and  by 
the  act  bound  me  to  him  by  ties  of  everlasting  gratitude ! 
Here's  to  him  who  ought  to  wear  the  crown  of  England, 
only  rogues  have  dispossessed  him  of  it.  Here's  to  my 
royal  master — for  I  acknowledge  no  other,  except  the 
Master  above ! — and  may  he  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
hia  enemies,  and  it  shan't  be  Nick  Tattersall's  fault  if  he 
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be  not  so."  So  saying,  lie  drained  the  glass  to  the  last 
drop. 

"  Oddsfish !  Tattersall,"  cried  the  king,  "  you  were  re 
presented  to  me  as  a  half-Eepublican,  but  I  find  you  a 
thorough-going  Royalist." 

"Whatever  flag  I  may  be  obliged  to  hoist,  my  true 
colours  are  the  king's  colours,  and  those  I  wear  next  my 
heart,"  replied  Tattersall.  "And  now  to  cut  matters 
short,  since  all's  settled,  I'll  make  bold  to  tell  your 
majesty  what  I  think  had  best  be  done.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  I  brought  a  bundle  of  seamen's  clothes  with 
me.  Let  me  recommend  your  majesty,  and  your  fellow- 
passenger  that  is  to  be,  to  rig  yourselves  out  in  the  gear. 
You  will  find  a  suit  apiece,  so  that  in  case  of  any  unex 
pected  hindrance — as  you  have  no  passes,  and  might  be 
stopped — you  can  go  on  board  as  part  of  my  crew.  The 
brig  will  slip  her  moorings,  and  get  out  of  the  harbour 
two  hours  after  midnight,  and  will  lie  off  shore  in  waiting 
for  us.  I've  got  a  boat  to  take  us  to  her.  I  don't  anti 
cipate  any  difficulty,  but  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Tattersall,"  replied  Charles. 
"  You  have  shown  great  forethought.  I  ought  to  have 
introduced  Lord  Wilinot  to  you.  (Tattersall  bowed.) 
His  lordship  and  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  change  our 
attire.  Colonel  Gunter  will  attend  to  your  wants  in  the 
interim,  and  ere  you  have  smoked  your  first  pipe  we  will 
be  back  with  you,  fully  equipped  in  the  habiliments  you 
have  so  thoughtfully  provided  for  us." 

So  saying,  his  majesty  and  Lord  "Wilmot  quitted  the 
room,  preceded  by  the  hostess,  bearing  a  light. 
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III. 

INTEODUCIXG  TWO  OF  CAPTAIN  TATTERSALI/S  CREW. 

"  ASTD  now,  Captain  Tattersall,"  said  Gunter,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  "  we'll  settle  our  accounts,  if  you 
please.  Here's  the  other  half  of  the  passage-money — 
fifty  caroluses." 

"Well,  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  colonel,"  replied  the 
skipper,  bestowing  the  bag  of  gold  in  his  jacket ;  "  but  if 
you  had  only  spoken  plainly  at  first,  and  told  me  who 
wanted  a  passage  with  me,  I  would  have  placed  my  vessel 
at  his  majesty's  disposal." 

"  You  can't  blame  me  for  acting  cautiously  in  a  case  of 
such  importance,  captain,"  Gunter  replied.  "  And  par 
don  me  for  saying  that  I  didn't  know  you  so  well  as  I  do 
now.  Besides,  you  richly  deserve  all  you've  got,  and 
more,  and  I  trust  this  matter  will  be  the  making  of  you." 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  it  may,  colonel,"  replied  Tattersall. 
"  Howsomever,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  save  his  majesty  it'll 
be  reward  enough  for  me.  I'll  have  it  written  on  my 
tombstone,  '  Here  lies  Nick  Tattersall,  who  faithfully 
preserved  his  king.'  Moreover,  if  I  accomplish  this 
voyage  securely,  I'll  change  the  name  of  my  ship,  and 
call  her  the  Royal  Escape." 

"  An  excellent  name,"  said  Gunter,  filling  a  pipe  with 
tobacco,  and  lighting  it,  while  the  skipper  followed  his 
example  ;  "  and  I  hope  your  brig  will  earn  a  title  to  it. 
The  wind  is  favourable,  eh  ?" 

"  Ay,  the  wind  is  nor'-east,  and  if  it  holds  where  it  is 
— and  I  feel  pretty  sure  it  will — we  shall  have  a  quick 
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run  across  to  Fe'camp,  near  Havre-de-G-race,  in  Nor 
mandy,  for  that's  the  port  I  mean  to  make  for." 

"  Fecamp,  eh  ?  I  fancied  you  would  have  tried  for 
Dieppe.  But  the  port  matters  not,  provided  you  land 
his  majesty  safely  in  France — that's  the  main  point.  I 
hope  you  won't  fall  in  with  any  cruisers." 

"  I  hope  we  shan't,"  rejoined  the  skipper,  puffing  away 
at  his  pipe,  "  but  I  ain't  much  afeard  of  'em.  The  Swift- 
sure  '11  show  'em  a  light  pair  of  heels ;  and  if  they  do 
overhaul  us,  they'll  take  the  king  and  his  lordship  for 
part  o'  the  crew.  What  I  should  least  like  to  meet 
would  be  one  of  them  rattlin'  Ostend  privateers,  which, 
ever  since  the  war  broke  out  betwixt  Prance  and  Spain, 
have  been  hoverin'  about  the  French  coast,  on  the  look 
out  for  prizes.  I  shouldn't  like  to  meet  one  o'  them 
ugly  customers,  for  they  might  plunder  us,  and  set  us 
ashore  in  England." 

"  'Sdeath  !  that  would  be  a  mishap  indeed !"  exclaimed 
Grunter.  "  But  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Heaven,  that 
has  preserved  the  king  through  so  many  dangers,  won't 
desert  him  at  the  last.  But  what's  that  ?"  he  added,  as 
exclamations  and  laughter,  proceeding  from  the  hostess, 
were  heard  outside. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  two  of  my  crew  have  arrived, 
colonel,"  replied  Tattersall,  with  a  wink.  "I've  been 
expectin'  'em.  Ay,  here  they  come!"  he  cried,  as  the 
door  was  thrown  open  by  the  hostess,  who  was  laughing 
immoderately,  and  two  rollicking  individuals,  with  the 
gait,  gestures,  looks,  and  attire  of  seamen  of  the  period — 
that  is  to  say,  blue  jackets  and  brown  slops,  G-uernsey 
shirts  and  red  caps,  like  the  skipper  himself— rolled, 
rather  than  walked,  into  the  room. 

"  Why,  they're  enough  to  deceive  a  body  to  one's  very 
face !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  holding  up  her  hands  in 
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admiration.  "  If  I  didn't  know  better,  I  should  take  'em 
for  real  sailors." 

"Keal  sailors!"  cried  Charles,  chucking  her  under  the 
chin ;  "  so  we  be,  my  pretty  hostess — reg'lar  jack-tars,  I 
can  promise  ye.  I  say,  capt'n,  put  in  a  word  for  us,  will 
ye  ?  How  long  have  my  messmate  Tom  Barlow  and  I 
sailed  wi'  ye  i'  the  Swiftsure?" 

"  Ever  since  1648,  Will  Jackson,"  replied  Tattersall, 
emitting  a  long  puff  of  tobacco.  "  But  sit  down,  my 
lads — sit  down.  Take  a  glass  of  grog,  and  smoke  a  pipe. 
Don't  mind  me — I'm  not  partic'lar  when  ashore.  This 
gentleman,  I  dare  say,  won't  mind  ye." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Gunter.  "  Sit  down,  my 
lads,  I  beg  of  you.  These  are  two  stout  fellows,  capt'n, 
especially  Tom  Barlow." 

"Ay,  he's  big  enough  in  all  conscience,"  said  Tatter- 
sail,  remarking  that  Lord  Wilmot's  breadth  of  shoulder 
and  athletic  proportions  seemed  materially  increased  by 
his  change  of  costume ;  "  but  they're  both  able-bodied 
rascals.  Harkye,  hostess,  give  'em  each  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  fill  a  pipe  for  "Will  Jackson  with  this  prime  Spanish 
tobacco.  He's  too  bashful  to  help  himself." 

"  Shiver  my  timbers,  but  she  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  cried  the  king.  "  She  shan't  turn  her  pretty  fingers 
into  tobacco-stoppers.  A  hand  like  this  was  never  made 
for  such  work."  And  he  pressed  it  gallantly  to  his  lips. 

"'Oons,  Will,  I  was  wrong,  it  seems,  in  callin'  thee 
bashful,"  observed  Tattersall,  laughing.  "  Thou  seem'st 
free  and  easy  enough  now,  I  must  say." 

"  Well,  I  declare  if  it  ben't  just  like  a  play  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Smith,  delighted. 

"I  hope  our  comedy  mayn't  take  a  serious  turn!" 
exclaimed  Colonel  Gunter,  uneasily.  "What's  that?" 
he  added,  as  the  tramping  of  horses,  accompanied  by  the 
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clattering  of  arms,  was  heard  in  the  inn-yard.  Cautiously 
lifting  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  he  peeped  forth,  and  im 
mediately  afterwards  cried  out  in  alarm,  "  The  Ironsides 
are  upon  us !  Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  are  in  the 
yard — and  some  are  dismounting.  "We  shall  have  them 
here  in  a  moment." 

"  Lord  preserve  us  !  What'll  become  of  the  king  ?" 
cried  the  hostess,  almost  sinking  with  fright. 

"  Peace,  Joan !"  said  Charles.  "  My  safety  will  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  your  composure." 

All  had  started  to  their  feet  except  the  young  monarch, 
who  completely  maintained  his  self-possession. 

"  Sit  down  all  of  you,"  he  said.  "  Do  you,  "Wilmot, 
feign  to  be  drunk — sleepily  drunk,  d'ye  understand? 
Gunter,  you  must  play  the  Puritan — you  can  act  the 
part  to  the  life,  if  you  choose.  I  shall  be  as  drunk  as 
"Wilmot — but  wide  awake." 

At  this  moment  Bonfellow  Smith  rushed  into  the  room, 
exclaiming  distractedly, 

"  The  troopers  are  here !  the  troopers  are  here !  "What's 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  Be  quiet !"  rejoined  his  wife.  "  Go  and  see  what 
they  are  about !  "We  are  all  prepared  for  them." 

Overcoming  his  fright  as  well  as  he  could,  Smith  left 
the  room,  and  presently  after  ominous  sounds  were 
heard  without,  announcing  that  sentinels  were  being 
posted  at  the  doors  of  the  hostel  with  orders  to  shoot 
any  one  who  might  attempt  to  escape.  A  stern  voice 
was  then  heard  in  the  passage,  holding  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  host,  after  which  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  sergeant  of  Ironsides,  in  full  accoutrements,  with 
pistols  in  belt  and  drawn  sword  in  hand,  strode  into  the 
room,  followed  by  three  others  armed  with  carabines. 
Poor  Bonfellow  Smith  did  not  venture  further  than  the 
2u 
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doorway,  where  he  stood  a  terrified  spectator  of  the 
scene,  his  naturally  rosy  countenance  having  become  as 
white  as  his  own  apron. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  three  of  the  personages  at  the  table.  Lord 
Wilmot  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  upon 
the  board,  and  Charles,  to  judge  from  his  looks,  was  com 
pletely  overcome  by  liquor.  Never  was  the  appearance 
of  a  drunken  man  better  simulated  than  by  the  king — 
Lead  hanging  down — eyes  half  shut,  and  stupid  in  ex 
pression — limbs  wholly  unequal  to  their  office,  since 
their  owner  could  apparently  neither  rise  from  his  chair 
nor  guide  the  pipe  to  his  lips.  Colonel  Gunter  had  put 
on  a  black  skull-cap  and  spectacles,  and  smoothed  down 
Iris  bands.  By  elongating  his  features,  he  managed  to 
give  them  a  decidedly  puritanical  expression. 

Delves  (for  he  was  the  sergeant  of  Ironsides  in  ques 
tion)  marched  towards  the  group  at  the  table.  Colonel 
Gunter  and  Tattersall  rose  at  his  approach,  but  the  other 
two  remained  as  we  have  described  them,  except  that 
Charles  apparently  made  an  effort  to  get  up,  and  failing 
totally,  seemed  to  maintain  his  balance  in  the  chair  with 
difficulty.  Delves,  though  regarding  him  at  first  with 
suspicion,  could  evidently  make  nothing  of  him,  but 
turning  his  attention  to  Lord  Wilmot,  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  shook  him  lustily.  Thus  roused,  his  lord 
ship  looked  up  for  a  moment  with  the  vacant  stare  of  an 
intoxicated  man,  and  then  laid  his  head  down  again. 

"  Who  are  these  drunken  fellows  ?"  demanded  Delves 
of  Tattersall. 

"  Two  of  my  crew,"  replied  the  skipper,  "and  both,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  worse  for  liquor,  as  you  can  scarce 
fail  to  perceive." 

"  It  is  only  too  apparent,"  replied  the  sergeant,  with  a 
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look  of  infinite  disgust.  "  How  art  thou  named,  friend  ?" 
he  added  to  the  skipper.  "  Thy  calling  I  can  pretty  well 
guess  at." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  either  of  my  name  or 
calling,"  replied  Tattersall,  bluffly.  "  I  am  Nicholas  Tat- 
tersall,  captain  of  the  Swiftsure,  now  lying  in  Shoreham 
harbour.  My  papers  are  all  regular,  if  you  desire  to 
look  at  them,"  he  added,  producing  a  packet  from  his 
breast. 

"No,  I  care  not  to  see  them,"  replied  Delves.  "  I  am 
satisfied  with  what  you  tell  me.  But  mark  me,  Nicholas 
Tattersall.  Certain  intelligence  has  reached  me  that 
the  Young  Man  Charles  Stuart  is  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  is  seeking  to  obtain  passage  in  some  vessel  across  the 
Channel.  Take  heed  thou  aidest  him  not,  or  thou  wilt 
be  hanged  as  a  traitor." 

"Hanged,  quotha! — hang  our  captain!"  hiccupped 
Charles.  "Not  while  Will  Jackson  can  lift  an  arm 
(hiccup).  If  any  man  touches  our  capt'n  (hiccup),  I'll 
smash  him  like  this  pipe,"  breaking  the  pipe  to  pieces 
upon  the  table. 

"  You  ought  to  put  these  two  drunkards  in  irons,  and 
give  them  a  round  dozen  apiece  in  the  morning,"  said 
Delves,  angrily. 

"  I  must  take  a  lesson  from  your  service,"  rejoined 
Tattersall.  "  You  are  strict  enough,  I  make  no  doubt. 
Yet  methinks  I  have  heard  of  some  delinquencies  on  the 
part  of  the  troopers  at  Ovingdean  Grange." 

"  That  will  never  occur  again,"  said  Delves,  somewhat 
abashed.  "  But  there  is  one  person  here  whom  I  have 
not  yet  questioned.  Thy  name  and  station  ?"  he  added 
to  Colonel  Gunter.  "Take  care  thou  dost  not  equivo 
cate." 

"  I  had  best  not  equivocate  with  you,  sergeant,  that  I 
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can  see  plainly  enough,"  replied  Gunter.  "  My  name  is 
Seek-the-Fold  Stray-Not  Lamb— Four-Tear- Old  South- 
Dovm  Mutton,  the  profane  are  wont  to  call  me  in  de 
rision.  I  am,  a  Muggletonian,  and  hold  forth  at  the 
conventicle  in  Ship-street.  If  thou  doubtest  me,  ser 
geant,  appeal  to  the  host." 

"  Thou  art  mocking  me,  I  suspect,  friend,"  said  Delves, 
sternly. 

"He  hath  spoken  falsely,  sergeant,"  said  Nathan 
Guestling,  who  was  one  of  the  troopers  standing  be 
hind.  "  He  hath  already  been  a  prisoner  in  our 
hands.  It  is  the  man  whom  our  captain  chased  across 
the  downs  on  that  unlucky  night,  and  brought  back 
a  prisoner  to  Ovingdean.  Pluck  the  spectacles  from 
off  his  nose,  and  the  cap  from  off  his  head,  and  thou 
wilt  instantly  recognise  him.  I  knew  him  at  once." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Nathan  ! — it  is  he  !"  exclaimed 
Delves.  "  I  am  glad  we  shall  not  go  away  empty- 
handed.  Thou  art  my  prisoner,"  he  added  to  Colonel 
Gunter  ;  "  come  forth,  or  my  men  will  fire  upon  thee." 

"Nay,  I  will  come  peaceably,"  replied  Gunter,  step 
ping  forward. 

Nathan  Guestling  and  Besadaiah  (for  the  latter  also 
was  present)  placed  themselves  one  on  either  side  of  the 
prisoner,  and  in  this  manner  he  was  led  out  of  the  room. 
But  just  as  he  was  going  forth  he  whispered  to  the  land 
lord  that  he  felt  certain  of  a  rescue,  and  would  be  back 
again  ere  long.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  trampling  in  the 
inn-yard  announced  the  departure  of  the  troopers,  and 
the  host  came  in  to  say  they  were  gone — though  the 
satisfactory  intelligence  was  somewhat  damped  by  the 
thought  that  Colonel  Gunter  had  been  carried  off  a 
captive. 
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IV. 

tiONTAINING  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  CONFLICT  ON  KINGSTON  HILL,  AMD 
OF  THE  EMBARKATION  AT  SHOREHAM. 

CHABLES  would  have  been  greatly  troubled  by  the  loss 
of  his  faithful  adherent,  had  he  not  felt  almost  certain 
that  Gunter  would  be  rescued  by  Clavering  and  the  other 
Royalists  hovering  about  the  town,  and  that  he  should 
see  him  again  before  he  started  for  Shoreham.  Lord 
Wilmot  was  also  of  the  same  opinion.  Whatever  Tat- 
tersall  might  secretly  think  of  the  chances  in  the  colonel's 
favour,  he  kept  his  sentiments  to  himself,  and  continued 
to  puff  away  at  his  pipe  ;  but  the  host  and  hostess  were 
loud  in  their  expressions  of  delight  at  his  majesty's  pro 
vidential  escape. 

"I  owe  my  safety  entirely  to  Captain  Tattersall," 
observed  Charles.  "  Had  he  not  brought  these  disguises 
with  him,  Lord  "Wilmot  and  I  should  have  been  infallibly 
detected." 

"  It  was  lucky  I  thought  of  them,"  replied  Tattersall, 
quietly. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  very  nice  little  supper  was  placed 
on  the  table  by  the  hostess,  to  which  both  the  monarch 
and  his  companions  did  ample  justice.  A  glass  or  two  of 
choice  canary,  poured  out  for  him  by  Mrs.  Smith,  quickly 
dispelled  the  king's  gloom,  and  before  the  repast  was  over 
he  had  regained  his  customary  spirits,  and  was  laughing  • 
and  talking  as  merrily  as  ever.  As  soon  as  the  table  was 
cleared,  pipes  and  tobacco  were  again  introduced.  A  jug 
of  cold  water  and  a  bottle  of  right  JSTantz  were  placed 
near  Captain  Tattersall,  but  Charles  and  Lord  Wilmot 
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confined  their  potations  to  canary.  As  it  wag  now 
getting  late,  and  all  the  other  guests  in  the  house  had 
long  since  left,  the  inn  doors  were  locked,  and  the  ser 
vants,  who  were  no  longer  required,  were  sent  to  bed. 
By  his  majesty's  special  invitation,  the  host  and  hostess 
joined  the  party  in  the  parlour,  and  it  was  ever  after 
wards  a  subject  of  infinite  gratulation  to  them  that  they 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  down  in  his  majesty's  presence. 
Captain  Tattersall,  who  was  of  a  jovial  turn,  did  his  best 
to  amuse  the  company — sang  nautical  ballads,  and  related 
droll  incidents  in  his  own  career,  at  which  the  king  laughed 
heartily. 

In  this  way  time  passed  quickly  away.  It  had  now 
struck  one  o'clock.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Claver- 
ing  Maunsel  and  his  party,  and  Charles  almost  began  to 
despair  of  seeing  Colonel  Gunter  again. 

"  In  another  hour  your  majesty  will  be  thinking  of 
starting,  I  presume  ?"  observed  Tattersall. 

"  True,"  replied  Charles,  looking  at  the  clock ;  "  I  did 
not  think  it  was  so  late.  But  I  hope  our  friends  will  be 
here  before  then." 

"  They  are  here  now,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,"  cried 
Lord  Wilmot,  starting  up,  as  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
was  heard  in  the  inn-yard. 

"  Look  out,  and  make  sure  that  the  Ironsides  have  not 
returned,"  said  Charles. 

His  lordship  obeyed,  and  after  cautiously  peering 
through  the  window-curtain,  declared  it  was  Clavering 
Maunsel  and  the  others.  "  And  I  am  almost  certain 
Gunter  is  with  them,"  added  his  lordship. 

"  Now  Heaven  be  thanked !"  exclaimed  Charles.  "That 
is  good  news  indeed!" 

At  this  moment,  a  cautious  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
yard  door. 
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"  Admit  them  straight,  my  good  host,"  cried  the  king. 
And  Smith  flew  to  execute  his  majesty's  commands. 

Immediately  afterwards  quick-  footsteps  were  heard  in 
the  passage,  and  Colonel  Gunter  and  Clavering  entered 
the  room.  They  were  followed  in  another  moment  by 
Colonel  Philips  and  Captain  Gunter,  and  three  other 
persons,  who  remained  in  the  background. 

"  I  am  as  good  as  my  word,  you  see,  my  gracious  liege," 
said  Colonel  Gunter.  "  I  promised  to  be  back  before  your 
majesty  left,  and  here  I  am." 

"And  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  again,"  replied  the 
king.  "  But  how  did  you  manage  to  escape  from  those 
rascally  Ironsides  ?" 

"  My  friends  rescued  me,  as  I  felt  sure  they  would,' 
rejoined  Gunter,  pointing  to  Clavering  and  the  others ; 
"  but  they  had  hard  work  to  do  it." 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  replied  Charles,  noticing  that  the 
young  man  and  those  near  him  bore  marks  of  a  recent 
and  severe  conflict.  "  Tell  me  how  it  chanced  ?" 

"Tour  majesty  has  some  enemies  the  less,"  replied 
Clavering.  "  But  you  have  lost  one  faithful  subject,"  he 
added,  gravely. 

"How?"  exclaimed  Charles,  glancing  at  the  group  in 
the  background.  "I  discover  not  stout  John  Habergeon. 
Is  he  gone?" 

"  Ay,  my  liege,"  Clavering  replied.  "  He  died  like  a 
brave  and  loyal  man,  sword  in  hand,  smiting  the  enemies 
of  his  king.  Thus  it  fell  out :  I  and  those  with  me  were 
aware  of  the  visit  of  the  Ironsides  to  this  inn,  for  we  were 
scouting  about  the  town ;  but  we  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  attack  them,  lest  the  townsfolk  should  come  to  their 
aid.  Ensconced  where  we  could  observe  them,  we  saw 
them  issue  forth  with  a  single  prisoner — your  majesty  we 
feared  it  might  be.  But  be  it  whom  it  might,  we  resolved 
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upon  a  rescue.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  we  had  been 
joined  by  three  recruits,  two  of  whom  are  here  present, 
and  who  rendered  us  good  service.  The  Ironsides  left 
Brightelrastone,  and  rode  across  the  downs  in  the  direction 
of  Lewes.  We  followed,  but  did  not  come  up  with  them 
until  they  reached  Kingston  Hill.  We  then  shouted 
loudly  to  them  to  stop,  and  they  drew  up  and  awaited 
our  approach.  Sword  in  hand  we  charged  them — your 
name,  my  liege,  forming  our  battle-cry.  So  furious  was 
our  assault  that  it  proved  irresistible.  The  shock  scat 
tered  them,  and  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued — such  a 
conflict  as,  since  the  days  of  the  old  Eomans,  I  verily 
believe  that  hill  hath  never  seen.  The  turf  is  reddened 
with  the  blood  of  your  enemies,  sire.  We  were  trium 
phant.  Half  a  dozen  Ironsides  now  lie  stark  upon  King 
ston  Hill.  Amongst  them,  alas!  is  John  Habergeon. 
But  he  sold  his  life  dearly.  Three  of  our  foemen — their 
sergeant  Delves  being  among  the  number — fell  by  his 
hand.  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  my  good  hostess.  I  am 
somewhat  faint." 

"  That  task  be  mine,"  cried  Charles,  filling  a  glass  for 
him.  "  You  have  gained  a  glorious  victory,  but  I  would 
it  had  not  been  purchased  by  the  death  of  John  Haber 
geon." 

"He  died  as  he  would  have  wished  to  die — with  your 
majesty's  name  upon  his  lips,"  rejoined  Clavering. 

Charles  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "  A 
brave  fellow  is  gone,  but  he  has  left  good  men  behind 
him.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Ninian  Saxby  has  escaped 
unhurt " 

"  Not  altogether  unhurt,  an  please  your  majesty,"  re 
plied  Ninian,  stepping  forward.  "  I  have  received  a  few 
sharp  cuts,  but  nothing  to  signify.  I  gave  the  Bound- 
headed  rogues  as  good  as  they  brought, — and  better!" 
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"I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Charles,  smiling.  "Thou  art  a 
brave  lad.  But  what  do  I  see  ?  Surely  these  are  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  met  at  Steyning  ?" 

"Tour  majesty  is  in  the  right,"  replied  Goldspur, 
coming  forward  and  making  an  obeisance.  "  I  and  my 
friend  Jervoise  Rumboldsdyke  have  been  anxious  to  ap 
prove  our  loyalty,  and  at  length  we  have  found  occasion 
for  doing  so.  Mr.  Clavering  Maunsel  will  declare  whether 
we  have  comported  ourselves  well  or  not." 

"Both  gentlemen  behaved  with  great  bravery,  sire," 
said  Clavering. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  king.  "  I  only  wish 
I  could  reward  you  according  to  your  deserts.  But  my 
exchequer  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  your  own." 

"  Our  exchequer  is  better  furnished  than  your  majesty 
supposes,"  rejoined  Goldspur;  "that  is,  it  will  be  so 
to-morrow,"  he  added,  correcting  himself.  "A  rascally 
porter,  named  Skrow  Antram,  who  served  old  Zachary 
Trangmar,  the  rich  usurer  of  Lewes,  joined  us  this  even 
ing,  and  was  shot  in  the  fight  on  Kingston  Hill.  "With 
his  dying  breath  he  confessed  to  me  and  my  friend  Eum 
boldsdyke  that  he  had  robbed  the  old  usurer  his  master, 
and  told  us  where  he  had  hidden  the  gold.  To-morrow 
we  shall  visit  old  Zachary,  and  make  a  bargain  with  him 
for  the  discovery  of  the  treasure.  The  old  usurer  must 
come  down  handsomely,  for  his  porter  had  purloined  a 
good  round  sum." 

"  "Well  resolved,"  replied  Charles.  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  make  yourselves  accomplices  of  the  rogue  Antram, 
and  sully  your  honour  as  Cavaliers  by  appropriating  the 
treasure.  And  now,  Captain  Tattersall,  there  is  no  need 
to  tarry  longer  here.  Let  us  to  Shoreham.  These  gen 
tlemen  will  go  with  us,  and  constitute  my  escort." 

"  I  am  at  your  majesty's  disposal,"  replied  the  skipper. 
2c 
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"Farewell,  then,  my  worthy  host  and  hostess,"  said 
Charles.  "  Best  assured  I  shall  often  think  of  the  eventful 
night  I  have  spent  at  the  George  at  Brightelinstone." 

"  I  shall  venture  to  remind  your  majesty  of  it  one  of 
these  days,"  said  Smith. 

"You  shall  not  need,  my  good  fellow;  nor  you,  my 
buxom  Joan.  Harkye,  gentlemen,  he  amongst  you  who 
has  the  stoutest  horse  must  give  Captain  Tattersall  a 
seat  behind  him." 

"  Then  I  will  take  him,"  said  Colonel  Philips,  "  for  I 
am  well  mounted." 

"  Give  me  thy  purse,  "Wilmot,"  said  the  king.  And  on 
receiving  it,  he  took  forth  five  gold  pieces,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hostess's  hands.  "  There  is  for  the  reckon 
ing,  bonny  Joan.  One  kiss  at  parting,  and  then  adieu !" 

Charles  then  left  the  room,  and  was  attended  to  the 
yard  by  both  host  and  hostess,  neither  of  whom  would 
leave  him  till  he  took  his  departure.  Honest  Smith 
prayed  that  every  blessing  might  attend  his  majesty, 
coupled  with  a  hope  that  the  George  might  speedily  be 
again  honoured  by  his  presence.  Mrs.  Smith's  sobs  pre 
vented  her  from  saying  anything.  At  length  all  the  party 
were  mounted,  Captain  Tattersall  being  accommodated 
with  a  seat  behind  Colonel  Philips.  The  king  then  gave 
the  word  to  start,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  host  and  hostess, 
giving  his  hand  to  the  latter,  who  bathed  it  with  her 
tears,  while  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

The  cavalcade  being  then  put  in  motion,  took  the  road 
along  the  coast  through  Hove.  It  was  a  fine,  clear,  star 
light  night,  with  the  wind  blowing  freshly  from  the  north 
east.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  the  troop  ap 
proached  Shoreham,  no  misadventure  or  hindrance  of  any 
kind  having  occurred  to  them.  Captain  Tattersall  now 
directed  the  king's  attention  to  a  vessel  which  could  just 
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be  distinguished  lying  out  at  sea,  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile's  distance,  and  informed  him  it  was  the  Swift- 
sure. 

A  halt  was  then  called.  Charles  dismounted,  and  bade 
adieu  to  his  followers,  thanking  them  all  warmly  for  their 
services,  and  saying  something  kindly  to  each.  His  last 
words  were  reserved  for  Clavering  Maunsel.  Bidding 
the  young  man  remember  him  to  his  father,  he  added, 
"And  fail  not  to  commend  me  to  good  Mr.  Beard  and 
fair  Mistress  Dulcia.  Ere  long,  I  hope  to  hear  of  your 
union  with  the  object  of  your  wishes." 

By  this  time  Lord  "Wilmot  and  Captain  Tattersall  had 
dismounted.  The  skipper  then  walked  on  in  advance, 
leaving  the  king  and  his  lordship  to  follow.  After  cross 
ing  a  heavy  bank  of  shingle,  they  reached  the  edge  of  a 
little  creek  divided  by  an  outer  bank  from  the  sea.  Tat 
tersall  then  gave  a  low  whistle,  in  reply  to  which  the 
sound  of  oars  was  heard,  and  a  boat  was  seen  advancing 
from  under  the  shade  of  the  opposite  bank.  This  boat, 
which  was  manned  by  a  couple  of  stout-looking  seamen, 
soon  touched  the  strand.  The  king  and  Lord  Wilmot 
leaped  into  it,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  Tattersall, 
who  seated  himself  in  the  stern.  The  men  then  plying 
their  oars  briskly,  the  boat  was  soon  out  of  the  creek,  and 
cleaving  its  way  through  the  sea. 

In  ten  minutes  more  they  were  beside  the  Swiftsure. 
Charles  sprang  up  the  vessel's  side  as  actively  as  any 
seaman  could  have  performed  the  feat,  and  was  followed 
by  the  two  others,  while  the  boat  pulled  off  again  to 
shore.  The  king  then  looked  towards  the  group  of  horse 
men,  whom  he  could  dimly  discern  on  the  beach,  and  a 
joyful  shout  reached  his  ears. 

The  brig  then  stood  out  to  sea,  and  Charles  was  safely 
landed  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  at  Fecamp. 
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IL'^Enbog. 

THE  king's  recommendation  was  not  neglected.  Era 
the  year  was  out,  Clavering  was  made  happy  with  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Dulcia,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  his 
choice. 

Charles,  we  need  scarcely  say,  had  to  wait  nine  years 
for  the  Restoration,  and  long  hefore  that  auspicious 
event,  Colonel  Maunsel  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
But  good  Mr.  Beard  lived  to  be  reinstated  in  his  living, 
and  again  officiated  in  the  little  village  church.  He  took 
for  the  text  of  the  first  sermon  preached  by  him  on  re 
suming  his  duties,  these  verses  from  the  129th  Psalm : 
"  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back ;  they  made  long  their 
furrows. — The  Lord  is  righteous :  he  hath  cut  asunder  the 
cords  of  the  wicked" 

Clavering  and  Dulcia  continued  to  reside  at  Ovingdear 
Grange  to  the  close  of  their  days,  which  extended  in 
both  instances  into  another  century.  Though  the  Maun 
sel  family  is  now  extinct  in  the  direct  line,  worthy  repre 
sentatives  are  left — both  at  Eottingdean  and  Lewes — of 
the  good  old  stock  of  the  BEABDS.  And  we  may  add, 
that  the  old  house  at  Ovingdean  still  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  the  same  family. 

Stelfax,  at  that  time  a  colonel  in  the  Guards,  and  in 
high  favour  with  Monk,  formed  part  of  the  royal  escort 
from  Blackheath,  on  the  glorious  29th  of  May,  1660, 
when  the  king  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  London. 
Charles  particularly  distinguished  him,  and  good-hu- 
mouredly  observed,  "  Have  you  forgotten  the  half-hour 
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we  spent  together  in  the  hiding-place  at  Ovingdean, 
colonel  ?" 

"I  have  forgotten  all,  except  your  majesty's  gene 
rosity,"  replied  Stelfax,  bending  to  the  saddle-bow.  He 
was  already,  we  may  perceive,  a  courtier. 

Ninian  Saxby  became  the  fortunate  possessor  of  Patty 
Whinchat,  and  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny. 
After  his  father's  death  he  filled  the  post  of  ostreger  to 
Clavering,  who  grew  passionately  fond  of  all  country 
sports.  Some  of  Ninian's  descendants,  we  believe,  may 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ovingdean  to  this  day. 

The  body  of  stout  old  John  Habergeon  was  removed 
from  Kingston  Hill,  and  buried  in  the  village  churchyard. 
Peace  be  with  him ! 

Captain  Tattersall  received  a  considerable  sum  for  his 
services.  Moreover,  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  year  was 
settled  upon  him  and  his  descendants  ;  and  he  was  like 
wise  presented  with  a  handsome  ring  by  the  grateful 
monarch.  "Would  you  know  more  of  the  worthy  skipper's 
virtues,  go  seek  his  monument  in  the  old  parish  church 
yard  at  Brighton!  There  you  may  read  the  following 
epitaph : 

Within  this  marble  monument  doth  lie 

Approved  faith,  honour,  and  loyalty. 

In  this  cold  clay  he  now  has  ta'en  his  station, 

That  once  preserved  the  church,  the  crown,  and  nation. 

When  Charles  the  great  was  nothing  but  a  breath, 

This  valiant  soul  stept  between  him  and  death. 

Usurpers'  threats,  and  tyrant  rebels'  frown 

Could  not  affright  his  virtue  to  the  Crown ; 

Which  glorious  act  of  his  for  church  and  state 

Eight  princes  in  one  day  did  gratulate; 

Professing  all  to  him  in  debt  to  be, 

As  all  the  world  are  to  his  memory. 

Bonfellow  Smith  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  before 
that  most  festive  time,  when — to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  all  landlords — Universal  England  drunk  did  get— 
For  joy  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  was  restored. 


382  OVINGDEAN  GRANGE. 

But  his  still  buxom  widow  at  once  took  down  the  old 
sign  of  the  George,  and  set  up  "in  its  place  King  Charles 
the  Second's  Head. 

If  Clavering's  services  were  not  more  fully  requited,  it 
was  his  own  fault  rather  than  that  of  his  sovereign. 
Charles  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  quit  his  seclu 
sion  and  come  to  court,  offering  him  knighthood.  But 
he  was  too  happy  at  Ovingdean  Grange  to  leave  it,  and 
respectfully  declined  the  honour.  By  this  time  he  had 
become,  what  he  continued  to  remain  to  the  last, 

A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting,  Country  Gentleman. 


THE    END. 


C.  WHITING,  BEAUFORT  HOUSE,  STRAND. 
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